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The Newcomes 


CHAPTER I 


THE OVERTURE — ^AFTER WHICH THE CURTAIN RISES UPON 

A DRINKING CHORUS 


A CROW, who had. flown away with a choose from a dairy 
window, sat perched on a tree looking down at a great big 

frog in a pool underneath him. The frog’s hideous large 
ey^ were goggling out of his head in a manner which appeared 
qmte ridiculous to the old blackamoor, who watched the splay- 
footed slimy ^vretch with that pecuUar grim humour belonging 
to crows. Not far from the frog a fat ox was browsing ; whilst a 

few lambs fnsked about the meadow, or nibbled the grass and 
buttercups them. ® 

Who should come in to the farther end of the fleld but a wolf 7 

that th© very 

Master Wolf ; nay, one of them, whose dam 

V T ^ 1 ?^ thrown her skin over 

T towards the devouring monster, 

mistakmg him for her mamma. ® 

® sneaking round the hedge-paling, over 
whereupon the crow wm perched looking down 
n the frog, who was staring with his goggle eyes fit to burst with 

rr; vo» ‘Sx-iriHS 

«p. • Oho, 

1 ' ^ t®* ^ cannot see you, but I smell you 1 
fdl^ like lambs, other folks like geese/ says the owl. ' 
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‘ Aiid your ladyship is fond of mice,’ says the fox. 

‘ The Chinese eat them,’ says the owl ; ‘ and I have read that 
they are very fond of dogs,’ continued the old lady. 

‘ I wish tliey would exterminate every cur of them off the face 
of the earth,’ said the fox. 

‘ And I have also read, in works of travel, that the French eat 
frogs,’ continued the owl. ‘ Alta, my friend Crepaud ! are you 
there ? Tliat was a very pretty concert we sang together last 
night I ’ 

‘ If tlio Frencli devour my brethren, the English eat beef,’ croaked 
out the frog — ‘ great big, brutal, bellowing oxen.’ 

‘ Ho, whoo ! ’ says the owl, ‘ I have heard that the English are 
toad-eaters too ! ’ 

‘ But wlio ever heard of them eating an owl or a fox, madam ? * 
.says Reynard ; ‘ or their sitting down and talcing a crow to pick ? * 
adds the polite rogue, with a bow to the old crow who was perched 
above tliem with tlio cheese in his mouth. ‘ We are privileged 
animals, all of us ; at least we never furnish dishes for the odious 
orgies of man.’ 

‘ I am the bird of wisdom,* says the owl ; ‘ I was the companion 
of Pallas Minerva ; I am frequently represented in the Eg>’ptian 
monuments.’ 

‘ I have seen you over the Britisli barn-doors,’ said the fox, with 
a grin. ‘ You have a deal of scholarship, Mrs. Owl. I know a 
thing or two myself ; but am, I confess it, no scholar — a mere man 
of the world — a fellow that lives by liis %nts — a mere country 
gentleman.’ 

‘ You sneer at scholarship,’ continues the owl, with a sneer on 
her venerable face. ‘ I read a good deal of a night.’ 

‘ A^’hen I am engaged deciphering the cocks and hens at roost,’ 
says tlie fox. 

‘ It’s a pity for all that you can’t read ; that board nailed over 
my head would give you some information.’ 

‘ What does it say ? ’ says the fox. 

*I can’t spell in the daylight,’ answered the owl ; and, gi^^ng a 
yawn, went back to sleep till evening in the hollow of her 
tree. 

‘ A fig for her liieroglypliics ! ’ said the fox, looking up at the crow 
in the tree. ‘ ^\’hat airs our slow neighbour gives herself ! She 
pretend.s to all the wisdom ; whereas your reverences the crows are 
endowed with gifts far superior to those benighted old big^vi^ of 
ow'Is, who blink in the darlcness, and call their hooting singing. 
How noble it is to hear a chorus of crows ! There are twenty-four 
brethren of the Order of St. Corvinus, who have builded themselves 
a convent near a wood which I frequent ; what a droning and a 
chanting they keep up ! I protest their reverences’ singing is 
nothing to youi's ! You sing so deliciously in parts, do for the love 
of harmoii}' favour me \ntli a solo ! ’ 

Wliile tliis conversation was going on, the ox was chumping the 
grass ; the frog was C3’cing him in sucli a rage at his sui^orior pro- 
portions, that he would have spiuted venom at liim if ho could, an d 
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that h© woTold have burst, only that is impossible, from sheer envy • 
the little lambkin was lying unsuspiciously at the side of the wolf 
in fleecy hosiery, who did not as yet molest her, being replenished 
with the mutton her mamma. But now the wolf’s eyes began to 
glare, and Iiis sharp white teeth to show, and he rose up with a 
growl, and began to thinlc he should like lamb for supper. 

‘ What large eyes you have got ! ’ bleated out the lamb, with 
rather a timid look. 

‘ The better to see you with, ray dear.* 

‘ What large teeth you have got ! * 

‘ The better to ’ 

At this moment such a terrific yell filled the field, that all its 
inhabitants started with terror. It was from a donkey, who had 
somehow got a lion’s skin, and now came in at the hedge, pursued 
by some men and boys with sticks and guns. 

When the wolf in sheep’s clothing heard the bellow of the ass in 
the lion’s skin, fancying that the monarch of the forest was near, 
he ran away as fast as his disguise would let him. When the ox 
heard the noise he dashed round the meadow-ditch, and with one 
trample of his hoof squashed the frog who had been abusing him. 
W^en the crow saw the people with guns coming, he instantly 
dropped the cheese out of his mouth, and took to wing. ^Vhen the 
fox saw the cheese drop, he immediately made a jump at it (for he 
Imew the donkey’s voice, and that his asinine bray was not a bit 
Uke his royal master’s roar), and making for the cheese, fell into a 
steel trap, which snapped off his tail ; without whicli he was obUged 
to go into the world, pretending, forsooth, that it was the fashion 

not to wear tails any more; and that the fox-party were better - 
without em. 


Meanwhile a boy with a stick came up, and belaboured Master 
Donkey until he roared louder than ever. The wolf, with the 
sheep 8 clottog draggUng about his legs, could not run fast, and was 

whirring 

hollow tree, quite amazed at the disturbance, flounced 
Thf K P^^'^ehhoy, who knocked her do\m with a pitchfork. 

and the lamb: and 

£^f^»ra^r K-b^nTnT 

surely I have read soraethine verv like this sftifF ^ 

^ut jack^ and foxes, before. "^That wo^ taler’s cToS 

La£o«taine, and confound theXoftoT*’ 

• doeT^^ “anSr^aSn nsSL^f ^ ^ 
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one of these characters he represents but is a The fox 

is a flatterer ; the frog is an emblem of impotence and envy ; the 
wolf in sheep's clotliing, a bloodthii’sty hypocrite, wearing the garb 
of innocence ; the ass in the lion’s skin, a quack trying to terrify, 
by assuming the appearance of a forest monarch (does the writer, 
writliing under merited castigation, mean to sneer at critics in this 
character? We laugh at the impertinent comparison); the ox, a 
stupid commonplace ; the only irmocent being in the m-iter’s (stolen) 
apologue is a fool — the idiotic lamb, who does not know his own 
mother ! ’ And then the critic, if in a virtuous mood, may indulge 
in some fine ^r^iting regarding the holy beauteousness of maternal 
affection. 

AVhy not ? If authors sneer, it is the critic’s business to sneer 
at them for sneering. He must pretend to bo their superior, or 
who would care about his opinion ? And his livelihood is to find 
fault. Besides, he is right sometimes ; and the stories he reads, 
and the characters drarni in them, are old sure enough. What 
stories are new ? All types of all characters march through all 
fables : tremblers and boasters ; victims and bullies ; dupes and 
knaves ; long-eared Neddies, giving themselves leonine au*s ; Tartuffes 
wearing virtuous clothing ; lovers and their trials, their blindness, 
their folly and constancy. With the very first page of the human 
story do not love, and lies too, begin ? So the tales were told ages 
before ^Esop ; and asses under lions’ manes roared in Hebrew ; 
and sly foxes flattered in Etruscan ; and wolves in sheep’s clothing 
gnashed their teeth in Sanscrit, no doubt. The sun shines to-day 
as he did when he first began sliining ; and the birds in the tree 
overhead, while I am m’iting, sing very much the same note they 
have sung ever since there were finches. Nay, since last he be- 
sought good-natm'ed friends to listen once a month to Iiis talking, 
a friend of the writer has seen the New World, and found the (feather- 
less) birds there exceedingly like their bretluen of Europe. There 
may be nothing new under and including the sun ; but it looks fresh 
every morning, and we rise with it to toil, hope, scheme, laugh, 
struggle, love, suffer, until the night comes and quiet. And then 
will wake Morrow and the eyes that look on it ; and so da 
capo. 

This, then, is to be a story, may it please you, in wliich jackdaws 
udll wear peacocks’ feathers, and awaken the just ridicule of the 
peacocks ; in which, while every justice is done to the peacocks 
themselves, the splendoiu* of their plumage, the gorgeousness of 
their dazzling necks, and the magnificence of their tails, exception 
will yet be taken to the absurdity of their rickety strut, and the 
foolish discord of their pert squeaking ; in which lions in love will 
have their claws pared by sly virgins ; in wliich rogues will some- 
times triumph, and honest folks, let us hope, come by their own ; 
in which there will be black crape and white favours ; in wliich there 
will be tears under orange-flower wreaths, and jokes in mourning 
coaches ; in which there will be dinnem of herbs with contentment 
and without, and banquets of stalled oxen where there is care and 
hatred — ay, and kindness and friendship too, along with the feast 
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It does not follow that all men are honest because thej^ are poor ; 
and I have known some who were friendly and generous, althougli 
they had plenty of mone3% There are some great landlords who do 
not grind down their tenants ; there are actuallj' bishops who arc 
not liypocrites ; there are liberal men even among the \Miigs, and 
the Radicals themselves are not all Aristocrats at heart. But wlio 
over heard of giving the Moral before the Fable ? Children are 
only led to accept the one after their delectation over the other : 
let us take care lest our readers skip both ; and so let us bring them 
on quickly— oui’ wolves and Iambs, our foxes and lions, oui* roaring 
donkej'S, our billing ringdoves, our motherly' partlets, and cro\nng 
chanticleers. 

There was once a time when the sun \ised to shine brighter than 
it appears to do in tliis latter half of the nineteenth centurj- ; when 
the zest of life was certainly keener ; when tavern wines seemed to 


be delicious, and tavern dinners the perfection of cookery ; when 
the perusal of novels was productive of immense delight, and the 
monthly advent of magazine-day was hailed as an exciting holidaj' ; 
when to Imow Thompson, who had written a magazine-article, was 
an honour and a privilege ; and to see Brown the author of the last 
romance, in the flesh, and actually walking in the Park with his 
umbrella and IVIrs. Brown, was an event remarkable, and to the end 
of life to be perfectly well remembered ; when the women of this 
world were a thousand times more beautiful than those of the present 
time ; and the houris of the theati'es especially so raNdshing and 
angelic, that to see them was to set the heart in motion, and to see 
them again was to struggle for half-an-lioiu' previously at the door 
of the pit ; when tailors called at a man’s lodgings to dazzle liiin 
with cards of fancy -waistcoats : when it seemed necessary to pur- 
ch^e a grand silver dressing-case, so as to be ready for the beard 
which was not yet born (as yearling brides provide lace caps, and 
work rich clothes for the expected darling) ; when to ride in the 
Park on a ten-sliilling hack seemed to be the height of fashionable 
enjoyment, and to splash j'our college tutor as you were driving 
down Regent Street in a hired cab the triumph of satire ; when 
^e acme of pleasure seemed to be to meet Jones of Trinity at the 
Record, and to make an arrangement with him, and with King 
^ Corpus (who was sta^g at the Colonnade), and Maitin of 
irimty Hall (who was with his family in Bloomsbiuy Square), to 
dine at the Piazza, go to the play and see Braham in ‘ Fra Diavolo,’ 
and end the froUc evening by partaking of supper and a song at 
the Cave of Harmony.’— It was in the days of my own youth, 
then, that I met one or two of the characters who aie to figure in 
tlM history, and whom I must ask leave to accompany for a short 
while, and imtil, familiarised with the public, they can make their 

way. M I recaU them the roses bloom again, and the nightin- 
gales^ sing by the calm Bendemeer. 

Gomg to the play then, and to the pit, as was the fashion in those 

deSffS^^ feUows of my own age, having listened 

cheerful and brilliant of operas, and laughed 
enthusiastically at the farce we became naturally hungry at twelve 
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o’clock at night, and a desire for welsh-rabbits and good old glee- 
singing led us to the ‘ Cave of Harmony,’ then kept by the Celebrated 
Hoskins, among whose friends we were proud to count. 

We enjoj-ed such intimacy with Mr. Hoskins that he never failed 
to greet us with a kind nod ; and John the waiter made room for 
us near the President of tlie con\'i\'ial meeting. We knew the three 
admirable glee-singers, and many a time they partook of brandy- 
and-water at our expense. One of us gave liis call dinner at Hos- 
kins’s, and a merry time we had of it. ^\'here are you, O Hoskin.s, 
bird of the night ? Do you warble your songs by Acheron, or troll 
your choruses by the banks of black Avernus ? 

The goes of stout, ‘ The Chough and Crow,’ the welsh-rabbit, 
‘The Red-Cross Knight,’ the hot brandy-and-water (the brown, 
the strong !), ‘ The Bloom is on the Rye ’ (the bloom isn’t on the 
rye any more !) — the song and the cup, in a word, passed round 
merril}' ; and, I dare say, the songs and bumpers were encored. 
It happened that there was a very small attendance at the ‘ Cave ’ 
that night, and wo were all more sociable and friendly because the 
company was select. The songs were chiefly of the sentimental 
class ; such ditties were much in vogue at the time of which I 
speak. 

There came into the ‘ Cave ’ a gentleman with a lean brown face 
and long black mustachios, dressed in very loose clothes, and evi- 
dently a stranger to the place. At least he had not visited it for 
a long time. Ho was pointing out changes to a lad who was in his 
company ; and, calling for slierry-and-water, ho listened to the 
music, and twirled his mustachios with great enthusiasm. 

At the very first glimpse of me the boy jiunped up from the table, 
bounded across the room, ran to me with liis liands out, and, blush- 
ing, said, ‘ Don’t you know’ mo ? ’ 

It was little Ncwcome, my schoolfellow, whom I had not seen 
for six years, grown a fine tall young stripling now, with the same 
bright blue eyes wiiich I remembered when he was quite a little 
boy. 

‘ WTiat the deuce brings you here ? ’ said I. 

He laughed and looked roguish. ‘ My father — that’s my father 
— W’ould come. He’s just come back from India. He says all the 
wits used to come here, — Mr. Sheridan, Captain Morris, Colonel 
Hanger, Professor Pomon. I told him yo\ir name, and that jmu 
used to be v’ory kind to me when I fii-st went to Smithfield. I’ve 
left now’ : I’m to have a private tutor. I say, I’ve got such a jolly 
pony. It’s better fun than old Smifflo.’ 

Here the whiskered gentleman, Newcome’s father, pointing to 
a waiter to follow’ him with his glass of .sherrj’-and-water, strode 
across the room tw’irling his mu.stachios, and came up to the table 
w’here we sat, making a salutation with his hat in a v’ery stately 
and polite manner, so that Hoskins himself was, os it w’ere, obliged 
to bow’ ; the glee-singers murmured among themselves (their eyes 
rolling over their glasses towards one another as they sucked 
brandy-and-water), and that miscliiovous little wag, little Nadab the 
Tmprovisatore (who had just come in), began to mimic him , feeling 
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his Imaginary whiskers, after the manner of the stranger, and flapping 
about his pocket-handkerchief in the most ludicrous manner. 
Hoskins checked this ribaldry by sternly looking towards Nadab, 
and at the same time calling upon the gents to give their orders, 
the waiter being in the room, and IVhr. Bellew about a sing a 
song. 

Newcome’s father came up and held out lus hand to me. I dare 
say I blushed, for I had been comparing him to the admirable 
Harley in the ‘ Critic,’ and had chi’istened him Don Ferolo 
Whiskerandos. 

Ho spoke in a voice exceedingly soft and pleasant, and with a 
cordiality so simple and sincere, that my laughter shranlc away 
ashamed ; and gave place to a feeUng much more respectful and 
friendly. In youth, you see, one is touched by kindness. A 
man of the world may, of course, be grateful or not as he 
chooses. 


‘ I have heard of your kindness, sir,’ saj's he, ‘ to my boy And 
whoever is kind to him is kind to me. Will you allow me to sit 
down by you ? and may I beg you to try my cheroots ? * We were 
friends in a minute — ^young Newcome snuggling by my side, his 
father opposite, to whom, after a minute or two of conversation, 
I presented my three college friends. 

‘ You have come here, gentlemen, to see the wits,’ says the Colonel. 
‘ Are there any celebrated persons in the room ? I have been five- 
and thirty years from home, and want to see all that is to be seen.’ 

King of Corpus (who was an incorrigible wag) was on the point 
of pulling some dreadful longbow, and pointing out a half-dozen of 
people in the room, as Rogers, and Hook, and Luttrel, etc., the most 
celebrated wits of that day ; but I cut lOng’s shitis under the table, 
and got the fellow to hold liis tongue. 

‘ Maxima. debetiir pueris^ says Jones (a fellow of very kind feeling, 
who has gone into the Church since), and, writing on his card to 
Hoskins, hinted to him that a boy was in the room, and a gentleman 
who was quite a greenhorn : hence that the songs had better be 
carefully selected. 


And so they were. A lady’s school might have come in, and, but 
mr the smell of the cigars and brandy-and-water, have taken no 
harm by what happened. Why should it not alw^ays be so ? If 
fbere are any ‘ Caves of Harmony ’ now, I warrant Messieurs the 
l^dlords, their interests would be better consulted by keeping their 
singers within bounds. The very greatest scamps like pretty songs, 
and are melted by them ; so are honest people. It was worth a 
^ea to see the simple Colonel, and his deUght at the music. He 
lorgot all about the distinguished wits whom he had expected to 
see in his ravishment over the glees. 

I ^y, CUve, this is delightful. Tliis is better than your aunt’s 
concert with all the SquaUinis, hey? I shaU come here often, 
^^dlord, may I venture to ask those gentlemen if they udll take 

^ names ? ’ (to one of his neigh- 

Dom^j. I was scarcely aUowed to hear any singing beforo I went 
out, except an oratorio, where I feU asleep ; but this, by George, 
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IS as fine as Incledon ! ’ He became quite excited over liis slierry- 
and-water ( I m sorry to see j’ou, gentlemen, drinking brandy- 
^wnee, says he ; ‘ it plays tlie deuce with our j’oung men in India.’) 
He joined in all the choruses with an exceedingly sweet voice. He 
laughed at ‘ The Derby Ram,’ so tliat it did you good to hear him ; 
and wlicn Hoskins sang (as he did admirably) ‘ The Old English 
Gentleman,’ and described, in measiued cadence, the death of that 
venerable aristocrat, teai-s trickled down the honest wamor’s cheek, 
wlule he held out liis hand to Hoskins and said, ‘ Thank you, sir, 

for that song ; it is an honoim to hiunan nature.’ On which Hoskins 
began to cry loo. 


And now yoimg Nadab, having been cautioned, commenced one 
of those siirprising feats of improvisation witli which he used to 
charm audiences. Ho took us all off, and had rhymes pat about 
all tile principal persons in the room : King’s pins‘(which he wore 
very splendid), Mai-tin's red waistcoat, etc. The Colonel was 
charmed with each feat, and joined delighted with the chorus— 
Kitolderohritolderol ritolderoldcray ’ {bis). And, when coming 
to the Colonel himself, Nadab biu-st out — 


A military gent I see — And while his face I scan, 

I think you ’U all agree with me— He came from Hindostan, 
And by his side sits laughing free— A youth with curly head, 
1 think you 11 all agree with me — That he was best in bed. 

‘ Ritoldcrol,’ etc. 


Tho Colonel laughed inunensely at tliis sally, and clapped his 
son, jmmg Clive, on the shoulder : ‘ Hear what he savs of you, 
sir ? Uiye, best be off to bed, my boy— ho, lio ! No\ no. We 
^ow a trick worth two of that. “ We won’t go liome till morning, 
t^ill dayhght does appear.” Why should we ? Why shouldn’t my 
boy have innocent pleasure ? 1 was allowed none when I was a 

joung chap, and tlie severity was nearly tho ruin of mo. I must 
go and speak with that young man — the most astonisliing thing 
1 ever heard in my life. 'What’s liis name ? Mr. Nadab ? Mr. 
JSadab ; sir, you hav’e delighted me. Jlay I make so free as to ask 
you to come and dine with me to-morrow at six ? Colonel Newcome, 
if you please, Nerot’s Hotel, Clifford Street. I am always proud to 
make the acquaintance of men of genius, and you are one, or my 
name is not Newcome ! ’ 

Sir, you do me Hhonour,’ says Mr. Nadab, pulling up liis shirt- 

collars, and per aps the day will come when tho world will do mo 

justice. iSlay I put down your hhonoured name for my book of 
poems ? ’ 

Of couise, my dear sir,’ says the enthusiastic Colonel, ‘ I'll send 
them all over India. Put me dovsTi for six copies, and do me 

the favour to bring them to-morrow wlien v’ou come to 
dinner.’ 

And now Mr. Hoskins, asking if any gonllemaii would voliuiteer 
a song, wliat was om* amazemen when the simple Colonel offered 
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to ging hmself, at which the room applauded vociferously ; wliilst 
methought poor Clive Newcome hung down his head, and blushed 
as red as a peony. I felt for the young lad, and thought what my 
own- sensations would have been if, in that place, my o^^n uncle. 
Major Pendennis, had suddenly proposed to exert his lyrical 
powers. 

The Colonel selected the ditty of ‘ Wapping Old Stairs ’ (a ballad 
so sweet and toucliing that suixjly any English poet might be proud 
to be the father of it), and he sang tins quaint and charming old 
song in an exceedingly pleasant voice, with flourishes and roulades 
in the old Incledon mamier, wliich has pretty nearly passed away. 
The singer gave his heart and soul to the simple ballad, and delivered 
Molly’s gentle appeal so patheticallj^ that even the professional 
gentlemen hummed and buzzed a sincere applause ; and some wags, 
who were inclined to jeer at the beginning of the performance, 
clinked their glasses and rapped their sticks with quite a respectful 
enthusiasm. \Mien the song was over, Clive held up his head too ; 
after the shock of the first verse, looked round with surprise and 
pleasure in liis eyes ; and we, I need not aay, backed our friend, 
delighted to see him come out of his queer scrape so triumphantly. 
The Colonel bowed and smiled vith very pleasant good-natiu*e at 
our plaudits. It was like Dr. Primrose preacliing his sermon in 
the prison. There was something touching in the naivete and kind- 
ness of the placid and simple gentleman. 

Great Hoskins, placed on high, amidst the tuneful choir, was 
pleased to signify his approbation, and gave his guest’s health in 
his usual dignified manner. ‘ I am much obliged to you, sir,’ says 
Mr. Hoskins ; ‘ the room ought to be much obliged to you : I drink 
your ’ealth and song, sir ; ’ and lie bowed to the Colonel politely 
over his glass of brandy-and-water, of which he absorbed a little 
in his customer’s honour. ‘ I have not heard that song,’ he was 
kind enough to say, ‘ bettor performed since Mr. Incledon sung 
It. He was a great singer, sir, and I may say, in the words of our 
immortal Shakspeare, that, take him for all in all, we shall not 
look upon his like again.’ 

The Colonel blushed in his turn, and turning round to his boy 
with an arch smile, said, * I learnt it from Incledon. I used to slip 
out from Grey Friars to hear him, Heaven bless me, forty yeare 
ago ; and I used to be flogged afterwards, and served me right too. 
Lord ! Lord ! how the time passes ! ’ He drank off liis sherry- 
and-water, and fell back in his chair ; we could see he was thinking 
about his youth— the golden time — the happy, the bright, the 
unforgotten. I was myself nearly two-and-twenty years of age 
period, and felt as old as, ay, older than the Colonel. 

Y^lst he was singing his ballad, there had walked, or rather 
rroled, into the room, a gentleman in a military frock-coat and duck 
troiwrs of dubious hue. with whose name and person some of mv 
readera are perhaps already acquainted. In fact, it was my friend 
Costigan, m his usual condition at this hour of the 

Hqlding on by various tables, the Captain hod sidled up, without 
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the accident to liimself or any of the jugs and glasses round about 
liim, to the table where we sat, and had taken his place near the 
writer, his old acquaintance. He warbled the refrain of the Colonel’s 
song, not inliarmoniously ; and saluted its pathetic conclusion with 
a subdued luccup, and a plentiful cffasion of tears. ‘ Bcdad, it is 
a beautiful song,’ says he, ‘ and many a time I heard poor Harry 
Incledon sing it.’ 

‘ He’s a gi'oat character,’ whispered that unlucky King of Corpus 
to his neighbour the Colonel ; ‘ was a Captain in the army. We 
call liim the General. Captain Costigan, will you take something 
to drink ? ’ 

Bedad, I will,’ says the Captain, ‘ ami I’ll sing ye a song 
tu.’ 

And, having procured a glass of wlusky-and-water from the passing 
waiter, the poor old man, settling liis face into a horrid grin, and 
leering, as he was wont, when he gave what he called one of liis prime 
songs, began liis music. 

The unlucky wretch, who scarcely knew what he was doing or 
saying, selected one of the most outrageous performances of his 
reperioire, fii*ed off a tipsy howl by way of overture, and away he 
went. At the end of the second \-erse the Colonel started up, clap- 
ping on liis hat, seizing liis stick, and looking as ferocious as though 
ho had been going to do battle with a Pindaree. ‘ Silence ! ’ he 
roared out. 

‘ Hear, hear ! ’ cried certain wags at a farther table. ‘ Go on, 
Costigan ! ’ said others. 

‘ Go on ! ’ cries the Colonel, in liis high voice, trembling with 
anger. ‘ Does any gentleman say “ Go on ? ” Does any man who 
has a wife and sisters, or children at home, say “ Go on ” to such 
disgusting ribaldry as this ? Do you dare, sir, to call yourself a 
gentleman, and to say that you hold the king's commission, and 
to sit down amongst Christians and men of honour, and defile the 
ears of young boys Tidth this wicked balderdash ? ” 

‘ Why do you bring young boys here, old boy ? ’ cries a voice of 
malcontents. 

‘ \\'hy ? Because I thought I was coming to a society of gentle- 
men,’ cried out the indignant Colonel. ‘ Because I never could 
have believed that Englishmen could meet together and allow a 
man, and an old man, so to disgrace himself. For shame, you old 
wretch ! Go home to your bed, you hoary old sinner ! And for 
my part, I’m not sorry that my son should see, for once in Iiis life, 
to what sliamo and degradation and dishonour, drunkenness and 
whisky may bring a man. Never mind the change, sir ! — curse 
the change ! ’ says the Colonel, facing the amazed waiter. ‘ Keep 
it till you see me in tliis place again ; which will be never — by 
George, never ! ’ And shouldering his stick, and scowling round 
at the company of scared bacchanalians, the indignant gentleman 
stalked away, his boy after liim. 

Clive seemed ratlier shamefaced ; but I fear the rest of the 
company looked still more foolish. 

‘ Ausei que diablo venait-il faire dans cette galere ? * says King 
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of Corpus to Jones of Trinity ; and Jones gave a shrug of his 
shoulders, which were smarting, perhaps ; for that uplifted cane of 
the Colonel’s had somehow fallen on the back of every man in the 

room. 


CHAPTEB II 


COLONEL NEWCOME’S WILD OATS 


A S the young gentleman who has just gone to bed is to be the 
hero of the following pages, we had best begin our account 

of him with liis family history, which luckily is not very long. 
When pigtails still grew on the backs of the British gentry, and 
their wives wore cushions on their heads, over which they tied their 
own hair, and disguised it with powder and pomatum : when 
Ministers went in their stars and orders to the House of Commons, 
and the orators of the opposition attacked nightly the noble lord 
in the blue riband : when Mr. Washington was heading the American 
rebels with a courage, it must be confessed, worthy of a better 
cause : there came up to London, out of a Northern county. Mi*. 
Thomas Newcome, afterwards Thomas Newcome, Esq., and sheriff 
of London, afterwards Mr. Alderman Newcome, the founder of the 
family whose name has given the title to this history. It was 
but in the reign of George III. that Mr. Newcome first made his 
appearance in Cheapside ; having made his entry into London, on 
a wa^on, which landed him and some bales of cloth, all his fortune, 
in Bishopsgate Street : though, if it could be proved that the 
Normans wore pigtails tmder William the Conqueror, and Mr. 
Washington fought against the English under King Bichard in 
Palestine, I am sui*e some of the present Newcomes would pay 
the Heralds’ Office handsomely, living, as they do, amongst the 
noblest of the land, and giving entertainments to none but the 
very highest nobility and Slite of the fashionable and diplomatic 
world, as you may read anjr day in the newspapers. For though 
thwe Newcomes have got a pedigree from the College, which is 
printed in Budge’s ‘ Landed Aristocracy of Great Britain,’ and which 
proves that the Newcome of Cromwell’s army, and the Newcome 
^o was among the last six who were hanged by Queen Mary for 
J^otostdrntisuXy wor© Ancestors of this house i of which a member 
mstinguished hii^elf at Bosworth Field ; and the founder, slain by 
Hwold’s side at Hastings, had been surgeon-barber to King 
^ward the Confessor; yet, between ourselves, I think that Sir 
Brian Newcome, of Newcome, could not believe a word of the story, 
than the rest of the world does, although a number of 
his children bear names out of the Saxon Calendar 
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Was Thomas Newcome a foundling— a worlthouso child out of 
that village, which has now become a great manufacturing town, 
and which bears his name ? Such was the report sot about at the 
l^t election, wlien Sir Brian, in the Conservative interest, contested 
the borough ; and INIr. Yapp, the out-and-out Liberal candidate, 
u- pictuie of the old workJiouse placarded over the town as the 
bu*thplace of the Xewcomes ; and placards ironically exciting 
freemen to vote for Newcome and /on'on— Newcome and the parish 
interests, etc. W ho cares for these local scandals ? It matters 
ver>' httle to those who have the good fortune to be invited to Lady 
^ Isewcorae’s parties whether her beautiful daughters can trace 
their pedigiees no higher than to the alderman, their grandfather; 
or whether, tlu-ougli tlio mytliic ancestral barber-siu-geon, they 
hang on to the cliin of Edward, Confessor and King. 

TJiomas Newcome, who had been a weaver in his native village, 
brought the very best character for honesty, thrift, and ingenuity 
^th him to London, where he was taken into the house of Hobson 
Brothei-s. cloth-factoi-s ; afterwards Hobson and Newcome. This 
fact may suffice to indicate Thomas Newcome’s story. Like 
V\ hittmgton, and many otJier London apprentices, ho began poor 

his master’s daughter, and becoming 
sheriff and alderman of the City of London. 

But it was only en secondcs noces that ho espoused the wealthy 
and rehgioi^, and eminent (such was the word applied to certain 
professing Clujstians in these days) Sopliia Alethea Hobson— a 
woman who, considerably older than Mr. Newcome, liad the advant- 
age of siu’V’iving liim many years. Her mansion at Clapliam was 
long the resort of the most favoured amongst the religious world. 
Iho most eloquent expounders, the most gifted missionaries, tho 
most interesting converts from foreign islands, were to be foiuid 
at her sumptuous table, spread with tho produce of her magnificent 
gardens. Heaven indeed blessed those gardeas with plenty, as 
many leveiend gentlemen remarked ; there wore no finer gi'apes, 
peaches, or pme-apples in all England. Mr. W’hitfield himself 
clmstened her; and it was said generally in the City, and by her 
friends, that ^Lss Hobson’s two Cliristian names, Sophia and Alethea, 
were two Greek words, whicli, being interpreted, meant wisdom 
ana truth. She, her villa and gaitlens, are now no more ; but 
Sophia Terrace, Upper and Lower Alethea Road, and Hobson’s 
liuildings, Square, etc., .show every quarter-day that tho ground 
sacred to her (and freehold) still beans plenteous fruit for the 
descendants of this eminent woman. 

Wo are, however, advancing matters. When Thomas Nowcoino 
had been some time m London he quitted tho house of Hobson, 
nndjng an opening, though in a much smaller way, for Iiimself. 
And no sooner did his busine.ss prosper, than he went down into 
the north, like a man, to a pretty girl whom he had loft there, and 
whom ho had promised to marry. Wliat seemed an imprudent 
rnatch (for his wife had nothing but a pale face, that had grown 
^aer and paler with long waiting) tui'ned out a very lucky one for 
hlewcome. The whole countryside was pleased to think of tho 
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prosperous London tradesman returning to keep liis pronaise to 
the penniless girl wliom he had loved in the days of his own poverty ; 
the gi-eat country clothiers, who knew liis prudence and honesty, 
gave him much of their business ^vhen he went back to London. 
Susan Newcome would have lived to be a rich woman had not fat© 
ended her career within a year after her marriage, when she died, 
giving birth to a son. 

Newcome had a nui*se for the child, and a cottage at Clapham, 
hard by Iklr. Hobson’s house, where he had often walked in the 
garden of a Simday, and been invited to sit down to take a glass 
of ufne. Since he had left their service, tho house had added a 
banldng business, which was greatly helped by the Quakers and 
their religious connection ; and Newcome, keeping Ms account 
there, and gradually increasing Ms business, was held in very good 
esteem by Ms former employers, and invited sometimes to tea 
at the Hermitage ; for wMch entertainments he did not, in truth, 
much care at first, being a City man, a good deal tired with Ms 
business diuing the day, and apt to go to sleep over the sermoiw, 
expoundings, and hymns, with which the gifted preachers, mis- 
sionaries, etc., who were always at the Hennitage, used to wdnd up 
the evening, before supper. Nor was he a supping man (in wMch 
case he would have found the parties pleasanter, for in Egypt itself 
there were not more savouiy fleshpots than at Clapham) ; he was 
very moderate in Ms meals, of a bilious temperament, and, besides, 
obliged to be in town early in the morning, always setting off to 
walk an hour before the Mst coach. 

But when Ms poor Susan died, Miss Hobson, by her father’s 
demise, having now become a partner in the house, as well €is heiress 
to the pious and cMldless Zecliariah Hobson, her uncle : ^Ir. New- 
come, with Ms little boy in Ms hand, met Miss Hobson as she was 
coming out of meeting one Sunday ; and the child looked so pretty 
(Mr. N. was a very personable, fresh-coloured man Mmself ; he wore 
powder to the end, and topboots and brass-buttons : in Ms later 
days, after he had been sheriff — indeed, one of the finest specimens 
of the old London merchant) ; Miss Hobson, I say, invited Mm and 
little Tommy into the grounds of the Hermitage ; did not quarrel 
with the innocent cMld for frisking about on the hay on the lawn, 
wMch lay basking in the Sabbath sunsMne, and at the end of the 
visit gave Mm a large piece of pound-cake, a quantity of the finest 
hothouse grapes, and a tract in one syllable. Tommy was ill the 
next day ; but on the next Sunday his father was at meeting. 

He became very soon after tMs an awakened man ; and the 
tittling and tattling, and the sneering and gossiping, all over Clapham, 
and the talk on ’Change, and the pokes in the waistcoat administered 
by the wags to Newcome — ‘ Newcome, give you joy, my boy ; * 
‘ Newcome, new partner in Hobson’s ; * ‘ Newcome, just take in tliis 
paper to Hobson’s, they’ll do it, I waiTont,’ etc., etc. ; and the groans 
of the Rev. Gideon Bawls, of the Rev. Athanasius O’Grady, that 
emment convert from Popery, who, quarrelling with each other, yea, 
striving one against another, had yet two sentiments in common, 
their love for Miss Hobson, and their diead, their hatred of the 
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squabbles and jokes, and pribble, and 

rwoma; g»ll™tly as he had married 

LLrTv “S lie had conquered his 

poverty and aclueved lus o\vii independence, so bravely he went in 

and woa the great City prize with a fortune of a quarter^of a Son 

^o holest-heartedMow 

Who hkes to see shrewdness, and lionest’% and courage succeed 
glad of his good fortune, and said. ‘ Newcomr^ boyT{o; 

Of coiu-se Mr. Newcome might liave gone into Parliament • of 

bX'ho e^'srheutt^'f ‘‘ 

woulrn’tW. . il senatorial or blood-red hands. ‘It 

wouldn’t liko h ' i-r s»id ; ‘ the Quaker connection 

Newcome Tn Lady 

Newcom^ Hobson Brothers and 

iNewcome , to attend to the interests of the enslaved iiocto • to 

Zs t‘uL Tnfi'r' “> “ of “'0 ‘oTo-Uh 

often' hU ^ iMidels, and I aiusts ; (o arouse the indifferent and 

rlht t^v ^T“^ "'r'r'- - tJ.e washerwoman in the 

right \^ay , to liead all the public charities of her sect and do a 

ofTeTtei^'nen- '“'n"' "“oo ‘"'O"' 

01 Jettere, pension endless mnusteis, and supnlv their teemina 

^hour^ andt r""" ^ prea^cL'^s daUy ba'Xg 

IvLt ftZ'i T l a long da/s laboui? 

some benedict'Z? cusliions above her with weari- 

TeTr Wcor« V- ' ^ to do, and for 

deserW^ M ^ womanfuJly : imperious but 

and untfrmf 7 7n but charitable, 

instance tifat labour : unforgiving in but one 

hTt rbov who '^bomas Newcome ; the 

wld X "'“O' had 

Thomas Newcome, the father of his wife’s twin bovs the 

J^are'^K^wimW Hobson Brothers and Co., lived Lveral 

congratulated him^ _® ^eat prize about wliich all liis friends so 
of the house Tf -f after all, only the junior partner 

home : when H e in Tlireadneedlo Street and at 

Heaven for fli f ^*^cal gentleman prayed they importuned 
S ^ time before they thought 

hats the clerks f Inisband. The gardeners touched their 

th^ir orl^ fr^ brought him the books, but they took 

Xer me?tinT he * ’ ^ the 

ETneror w^s^ time the Fmnch 

died * liiR mat! Russian reverses ]Mr. Newcome 

grave where his flrrwTfe"ropo“ os®” 

his'^^^e^e^*?®'' Newcome, jun., and Sarah 

weatTom W P®--*®' f™'" ‘1>« cottage where they had Uved in 

great comfort to tho palace hard by, surrounded by lawns and 
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cardens, pineries, graperies, aviaries, luxuips of aU kinds. This 
paradise, five miles from the Standard at Cornhill, was separated 
from the outer world by a thick hedge of tall trees, and an ivy- 
covered porter’s gate, through which tliey who travelled to London 
on the top of the Claphara coach could only get a glimpse of the 
bliss within. It was a serious paradise. As you entered at the gate, 
gravity fell on you ; and decorum ^Tapped you in a garment of 
starch. The butcher-boy who galloped his horse and cart madly 
about the adjoining lanes and common wliistled wild melodies (caught 
up in abominable play-house galleries), and joked vnth a hundred 
cookmaids, on passing that lodge fell into an undertaker s pace 
and delivered liis joints and sweetbreads silently at the servants 
entrance. The rooks in the elms cawed sermons at morning and 
evening ; the peacocks walked demurelj'^ on the terraces ; the 
guinea-fowls looked more quaker-liko than those savoury birds 
usually do. The lodge-keeper was serious, and a clerk at a 
neighbouring chapel. The pastors who entered at that gate, and 
greeted his comely wife and children, fed the little lambkins^ with 
tracts. The head-gardener was a Scotch Calvinist, after the strictest 
order, only occupying himself with the melons and pines provi- 
sionally, and until the end of the world, wliich event, he could prove 
by infallible calculations, was to come off in two or three years at 
farthest. Wherefore, ho asked, should the butler brew strong ale 
to be drunken three years hence ; or the housekeeper (a follower 
of Joanna Southcote) make provisions of fine linen and lay up stores 
of jams ? On a Simday (which good old Saxon word was scarcely 
known at the Hermitage) the household marched away in separate 
couples or groups to at least half-a-dozen of religious edifices, each 
to sit under his or her favourite minister, the only man who went to 
Church being Thomas Newcome, accompanied by Tommy his little 
son, and Sarah his nurse, who was, I believe, also his aunt, or, at 
least, his mother’s first cousin. Tommy was taught hymns, very 
soon after he could speak, appropriate to his tender age, pointing 
out to him the inevitable fate of wicked children, and giving him 
the earliest possible warning and description of the punishment 
of little sinners. He repeated these poems to his stepmother after 
dinner, before a great shining mahogany table, covered with grapes, 
pineapples, plum-cake, port-wine, and Madeira, and surrounded by 
stout men in black, with baggy white neckcloths, who took the little 
man between their knees, and questioned him as to his right under- 
standing of the place whither naughty boys were bound. They 
patted his head with their fat hands if he said well, or rebuked him 
if he was bold, as he often was. 

Nurse Sarah or Aunt Sarah would have died had she remained 
many years in that stifling garden of Eden. She could not bear to 
part from the child whom her mistress and kinswoman had confided 
to her (the women had worked in the same room at Newxome’s, and 
loved each other always, when Susan became a merchant’s lady, and 
Sarah her servant). She was nobody in the pompous new house- 
hold but Master Tommy’s nurse. The honest soul never mentioned 
her relationship to the boy’s mother, nor indeed did Mr. Newcoae 
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acquit his new family with that circumstance. The housekeeper 
called her an Erastian : Xewcome’s own serious maid informed 

against her for telling Tommy stories of Lancashire witches, and 
believing in the same. The black footman (IMadam’s maid and the 
butler were of course privately united) persecuted her with his 
addresses, and was even encouraged by liis mistress, who thought of 
sending him as a missionary to the Niger. No little love, and 
fi.lclity, and constancy did honest Sarah show and use during the 
.n*ars she passed at the Hermitage, and imtil Tommy went to school. 
Hei master, with many private prayers and entreaties, in which he 
passionately recalled liis former wife’s memory and affection, 
implored his friend to stay with him ; and Tonuny’s fondness for 
her and artless caresses, and the scrapes he got into, and the howls 
he uttered over the hymns and catecliism which he was bidden to 
learn (by Rev. T Clack, of Highbury College, his daily tutor, who 
was commissioned to spare not the rod, neither to spoil the cliild), 
all these causes induced Sarah to remain ^^ith her young master unt 1 
such time m he was sent to school. 

prodigious importance, a wonderment, a 
blessing and a delight, had happened at the Hermitage. About 
two 3 -ears after Newcome’s marriage, the lady being then 

than two little cherubs appeared 
m the Clapliam Paradise— the twins, Hobson Newcome and Brian 
Newcome, called after their imcle and late gi-andfather, whose name 
and rank they were destmed to perpetuate. And now tliere was no 
^ason why young Newcome should not go to school. Old Ur. 
Hobson and brother had been educated at that scliool of Grey 
Fjiars, of whicli mention has been made in former works ; and to 

n Z was accordingly sent, exchanging— 

fehght-the splendour of Clapham for the 
place, blacking liis master’s shoes with 
f ‘tie time came when 

nllp r ‘ttibing out and receiving the 

’■ eye, per bearer, against a bloody 

n. vt ^ ^ schoolfellow, and shaking hands the 

\ Pt^ng at cricket, hockey, prisoners’ base, and footbaU, 

gorging himself and friends with tarts 
^. An money (and of this he had plenty) to spend. I have 

S time; liis son showed me the name when 

ve were boys together, in some year when George the Fourth was 

♦ school-life were such to Tommy Newcome, 

tlmt he did not care to go home for a hoUday : and indeed, by 

bojsterousness ; by playing tricks and breaking 

j t * ’ upon the gardeners’ peaches and the 

housekeeper 8 jam ; by upsetting his two little brothei-s in a go-cart 

w^ton and careless injury the Baronet’s nose bore marks 
ying day) ; by going to sleep during the sermons, and treating 
reverend gentlemen with levity, he drew down on himself the 
merited WToth of his stepmother ; and many punishments in tliis 
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present life, besides those of a future and much more durable land, 
which the good lady did not fail to point that he must undoubtedly 
inherit. His father,' at Mrs. Newcome’s ii^tigation, certainly whipped 
Tommy for upsetting his little brothers in the go-cart ; but, upon 
being pressed to repeat the whipping for some other peccadillo 
performed soon after, Idr. Newcome refused at once, using a wicked, 
worldly expression, wliich might well shock any serious lady : 
saying, in fact, that he would bo d — d if he beat the boy any more, 
and that he got flogging enough at school, in wliich opinion Master 
Tommy fully coincided. 

The undaunted woman, his stepmother, was not to be made to 
forego her plans for the boy’s reform by any such vxdgar ribaldiies ; 
and Mr. Newcome being absent in the City on his business, and 
Tommy refractorj’’ as usual, she summoned the serious butler and 
the black footman (for the lashings of whose bretliren she felt an 
unaffected pity) to operate together in the chastisement of this 
young criminal. But he dashed so fui’iously against the butler’s 
shins as to draw blood from his comely limbs, and to cause that 
serious and overfed menial to limp and suffer for many days after ; 
and, seizing the decanter, he swore he would demolish the blacky’s 
ugly face with it ; nay, he threatened to discharge it at Mrs. New- 
come’s own head before he would submit to the coercion which she 
desired her agents to administer. 

High words took place between Mr. and Mrs. New’come that 
night on the gentleman’s return home from the City, and on liis 
learning the events of the morning. It is to be feared he made use 
of further oaths, W'hich hasty ejaculations need not be set down in 
this place ; at any rate, he behaved with spint and manliness as 
master of the house, vowed that, if any servant laid a hand on the 
child, he would thi'ash him first and then discharge him ; and, I 
dare say, expressed himself with bitterness and regret that he had 
married a wife who would not be obedient to her husband, and had 
entered a house of which he was not suffered to be the master. 
Friends were called in — the interference, the supplications of the 
Clapham clergy, some of whom dined constantly at the Hermitage, 
prevailed to allay this domestic quarrel ; and, no doubt, the good 
sense of Mrs. Newcome — who, though imperious, was yet not unkind ; 
and who, excellent as she was, yet coiild be brought to o\vn that 
she was sometimes in fault, — induced her to make at least a tem- 
porary submission to the man whom she had placed at the head of 
her house, and whom, it must be confessed, she had vowed to love 
and honour. When Tommy fell ill of the scarlet fever, which 
afflicting event occurred pr^ently after the above dispute, his 
own nurse, Sarah, coiild not have been more tender, watchful, 
and affectionate, than his stepmother showed herself to be. She 
nursed him through liis illness j allowed his food and medicine to 
be administered by no other hand ; sat up with the boy through 
a night of his fever, and uttered not one single reproach to her 
husband (who watched with her) when the twins took the disease 
(^Xn which we need not say they happily recovered ) ; and though 
Tommy, in his temporary delirium, mistaldng her for Nurse 
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Sarah, addressed her as liis dear Fat Sally — whereas no whipping- 
post to which she ever would have tied him could have been leaner 
than Mrs. Newcome — and, under this feverish delusion, actually 
abused her to her face, calling her an old cat, an old Methodist; 
and, jumping up in his little bed, forgetful of his previous fancy, 
vowed that he would put on his clothes and run away to Sally. 
Sally was at her northern home by tlus time, with a liberal pension 
wliich Mr. Newcome gave her, and which liis son and his son’s son 
after him, through all their difficulties and distresses, always found 
means to pay. 

AMiat the boy tlireatened in his delirium he had thought of, no 
doubt, more than once in his solitary and unhappy holidays. A 
year after, he actually ran away, not from school, but from'home, 
and appeared one morning, gaunt and hungry, at Sarah’s cottage, 
two hundred miles away from Clapham, who housed the poor 
prodigal, and killed her calf for him — washed him, with many tears 
and kisses, and put him to bed and to sleep ; from which slumber 
he was aroused by the appearance of liis father, whose sure instinct, 
backed by Mrs. Newcome’s own quick intelligence, had made liim 
at once aware wliither the young runaway had fled. The poor 
father came horsewliip in hand — he knew of' no other law or means 
to maintain his authority ; many and many a time liad his own 
fatlier, the old weaver, whose memory he lov’ed and honoured, 
strapped and beaten him. Seeing this instrument in his parent’s 
hand, as Mr. Newcome thrust out the weeping, trembling Sarah 
and closed the door upon her, Tommy, scared out of a sweet sleep 
and a delightful dream of cricket, knew his fate ; and, getting up 
out of bed, received his punishment without a word. Very likely 
the father suffered more than the child ; for, when the punishment 
was over, the little man, yet trembling and quivering with the pain, 
held out his little bleeding hand, and said, ‘ I can — I can take it 
from you, sir ’ ; sajdng which his face flushed, and his eyes filled 
for the first time ; whereupon the father burst into a passion of 
tears, embraced the boy and kissed him, besought and prayed him 
to be rebellious no more — flung the whip away from him and swore, 
come what would, he would nev’er strike him again. The quarrel 
was the means of a great and happy reconciliation. The three 
dined together in Sarah’s cottage. Perhaps the father would have 
liked to walk that evening in the lanes and fields where he had 
wandered as a yoimg fellow ; where he had first courted and first 
kissed the young girl ho loved — poor child — who had waited for 
him so faithfully and fondly, who had passed so many a day of 
patient want and meek expectance, to be repaid by such a scant 
holiday and brief fruition. 

Mrs. Newcome never made the slightest allusion to Tom’s absence 
after his return, but was quite gentle and affectionate with him, 
and that night read the parable of the Prodigal in a v'ery low and 
quiet voice. 

This, however, was only a temporary truce. War very soon 
broke out again between the impetuous lad and his rigid domineer- 
ing etepmotber It was not that he was very bad, or she perhaps 
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more etem than other ladies, but the two could not agr^. The 
boy sulked and was miserable at home. He fell to drinking with 
the grooms in the stables. I think he went to Epsom races, and 
was discovered after that act of rebellion. Driving from a most 
interesting breakfast at Roehampton (where a delightful Hebrew 
convert had spoken, oh ! so graciously !) Mrs. Newcome — m her 
state carriage, with her bay horses — met Tom, her stepson, 
tax-(»rt, excited by drink, and accompanied by all sorts of friends, 
male and female. John, the black man, was bidden to descend 
from the carriage and bring him to Mrs. Newcome. He came: 
his voice was thick with drink ; he laughed wildly ; he described 
a fight at which he had been present. It was not possible that 
such a castaway as this should continue in a house where her two 
little cherubs were growing up in innocence and grace. 

The boy bad a great fancy for India ; and ‘ Orme's History,’ 
containing the exploits of CHive and Lawrence, was liis favourite 
book of all in his father’s library. Being offered a writership, he 
scouted the idea of a civil appointment, and would be contented 
with notliing but a uniform. A cavalry cadetsliip was procured 
for Thomas Newcome ; and the young man’s futui’e career being 
thus determined, and liis stepmother’s unwilling consent proci^ed, 
Mr. Newcome thought fit to send liis son to a tutor for military 
instruction, and removed him from the London school, where, in 
truth, he liad made but very little progress in the humaner letters. 
The lad was placed %vith a professor who prepared young men for 
the army, and received rather a better professional education than 
fell to the lot of most young soldiers of liis day. He cultivated the 
mathematics and fortification with more assiduity than he had 
ever bestowed on Greek and Latin, and especially made such a 
progress in the French tongue as was very uncommon among the 
British youth his contemporaries. 

In the study of this agreeable language, over which young New- 
come spent a great deal of his time, he unluckily had some instructors 
who were destined to bring the poor lad into yet further trouble 
at home. Hi- tutor, an easy gentleman, lived at Blackheath, and, 
not far from thence, on the roewl to Woolwich, dwelt the little 
Chevalier de Blois, at whose house the young man much preferred 
to take his French lessons rather than to receive them under his 
tutor’s own roof. 

For the fact was that the little Chevalier de Blois had two pretty 
young daughters, with whom he had fled from his country along 
with thousands of French gentlemen at the period of revolution 
and emigration. He was a cadet of a very ancient family, and his 
brother, the Marquis de Blois, was a fugitive like liimself, but with 
tile army of the princes on the Rhine, or with his exiled sovereign 
at Mittau. The Chevalier had seen the wars of the Great Frederick ; 
what man could be found better to teach young Newcome the 
French Icmguage, and the art military ? It was surprising with 
assiduity he pursued his studies. Mademoiselle Llonore, 
tile Chevalier’s daughter, would carry on her little industry very 
'mdisturbedly in the same pcalour with her father and his pupil. 
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She painted card-r^^ks ; laboui-ed at embroidery ; ^^•as ready to 
employ her quick little brain or fingers in any way by which she 
coiild find means to add a few sliillings to the scanty store on which 
tliis exiled family supported themselves in their day of misfortune. 
I suppose the Chevalier was not in the least unquiet about her, 
because she was promised in marriage to the Comte de Florae, also 
of the emigi-ation, a distinguished officer like the Chevalier, than 
whom he was a year older, and, at the time of which we speak, 
engaged in London in giving private lessons on the fiddle. Some- 
times, on a Simday, he would walk to Blacliheath with that instru- 
ment in liis hand, and pay his coiu-t to liis yoiuig fianede, and talk 
over happier days with his old companion in arms. Tom Newcome 
took no French lessons on a Simday. Ho passed that day at Clap- 
ham generally, where, strange to say, ho never said a word about 
Mademoiselle de Blois. 

What happens when two young folks of eighteen, handsome and 
ardent, generous and impetuous, alone in the world, or \vithout 
strong affections to bind them elsewhere, — what happens when they 
meet daily over French clictionaries, embroidery frames, or, indeed, 
upon any business whatever ? No doubt Mademoiselle L^onore 
was a young lady perfectlj' hien clevee, and readv, as ev'ery well- 
elevated yoiuig Frenchwoman shoiUd be, to accept a husband of 
her parents’ choosing ; but while the elderly M. de Florae was 
fiddling in London, there was that handsome yoiuig Tom Newcome 
ever present at Blacklieath. To make a long matter short, Tom 
declared his passion, and was for mai*rying L^onore off-hand, if 
she woidd but come with liim to the little Catholic chapel at Wool- 
wich. \Vhy should they not go out to India together and be happy 
ever after ? 

TJie innocent little amoiu* may have been several months in trans- 
action, and was discovered by Mi*s. Newcome, whose keen spectacles 
nothing could escape. It chanced that she drove to Blackheath 
to Tom’s tutor. Tom was absent taking his French and drawing 
lesson of M. de Blois. Thither Tom’s stepmother followed him, 
and foimd the young man siu'o enough with liis instructor over his 
boolcs and plans of fortification. Mademoiselle and her card-screens 
were in the room, but behind those screens she could not liide her 
blushes and confusion from Mi's. Newcome’s sharp glances. In 
one moment the banker’s ivifo saw the whole affair — the whole 
mystery wliich had been passing for montlis imder poor M. de Blois* 
nose, without his having the least notion of the truth. 

Mrs. Newcome said she wanted her son to retui'n home with her 
upon private affaim ; and, before they had reached the Hermitage, 
a fine battle hatl ensued between them. His mother had charged 
liim with being a WTCtch and a monster, and he had replied fiercely, 
denying the accusation with scorn, and announcing his uish in- 
stantly to marry the most virtuous, the most beautiful of her sex. 
To marry a Papist ! This was all that was wanted to make poor 
Tom’s cup of bitterne.ss riui over. Mr. Newcome was called in, 
and the two eldere passed a great part of the night in an assault 
upon the lad. He was gi'oivn too tall for the cane ; but 
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Newcom© thonged him with the lash of her indignation for many an 
ho^l^ that evening. 

He was forbidden to enter d© Blois’ house, a proliibition at 
which the spirited young fellow snapped his fingers, and laughed 
in scorn. Notliing, he swore, but death should part him from tho 
young lady. On the next day his father cam© to him alone and 
plied him with entreaties, but he was as obdiuate as befoze. Ho 
would have her ; notliing should prevent him. He cocked his hat 
and walked out of the lodge-gate, as liis father, quite beaten by the 
young man’s obstinacy, with haggard face and tearful ej’es, went 
his own way into town. He was not very angiy himself : in the 
course of their talk overnight the boy liad spoken bravely and 
honestly, and Newcome could remember how, in his owm early life, 
he, too, had couited and loved a young lass. It was New- 
come the father was afraid of. AMio shall depict her wrath at tho 
idea that a child of her house was about to marry a Popish 
girl ? 

So yovmg Newcome went liis way to Blackheath, bent upon falling 
straightway down upon his knees before Leonore, and having the 
Chevalier’s blessing. Tliat old fiddler in Loudon scarcely seemed 
to him to be an obstacle ; it seemed monstrous that a young creature 
should be given away to a man older than her father. He did 
not know' the law of honoior, as it obtained amongst French gentle- 
men of those days, or how religiously their daughters w'ere bovmd 
by it. 

But Mrs. New'come had been beforehand with him, and had 
visited the Chevalier de Blois almost at cock-crow. She charged 
him insolently with being privy to the attachment between the 
young people ; pui*sued liim with vulgar rebukes about beggary. 
Popery, and French adventvu-ers. Her husband had to make a 
very contrite apology afterw’ards for the language which liis wife 
had thought fit to employ. ‘ You forbid me,’ said the Chevalier, 
you forbid Mademoiselle de Blois to marry yoiu* son Mr. Thomas ! 
No, madam, she comes of a race which is not accustomed to ally 
persons of yom* class ; and is promised to a gentleman 
whose ancestors were dukes and peers when Mr. Newcome’s were 
blacl^g shoes ! ’ Instead of fining his pretty blushing girl on 

Woolwich, poor Tom only found his French master, 
livid with rage and quivering under his ailes de pigeon. We pass 
scenes that followed : the yoimg man’s passionate entreaties 
and fury, and despair. In his own defence, and to prove his honom* 
to the world, M. de Blois dotormined that liis daughter should 
iMtontly many the Count. The poor girl yielded without a w'oixl, as 
came her ; and it W’as with this maiTiage effected almost before 
His ey^, and frantic with wrath and despair, that yoimg Newcome 

embarked for India, and quitted the parents w’hora ho w’as nei'er 
more to see. 

Tom’s name was no more mentioned at Clapliaiu. His lettera 
his father was written to the City ; very pleasant they were, 
tog , comforting to the father’s heart. He sent Tom liberal private 
iwhnttances to India, until the boy wrote to say that he wanted no 
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more. Mr. Newcome would have liked to leave Tom all his private 
fortune, for the twins were only too well cared for ; but he dared 
not on account of liis terror of Sophia Alethea, his wife ; and he 
died, and poor Tom was only secretly forgiven. 


CHAPTER III 

COLONEL NEWCOME’S LETTER-BOX 


I 


W ITH the most heartfelt joj', my dear Major, I take up my pen 
to announce to you the happy arrival of the Ramchimder, 

and the dearest and handsomest little boy who, I am sure, 
^er came from India. Little Clive is in perfect health. He speaks 
English wonderfully well. He cried when he parted from Mr. Sneid, 
tlie supercargo, who most kindly brought him from Southampton in a 
post-chaise,, but these teai*s in cliildhood are of very brief duralionl 
The voyage, Mi*. Sneid states, was most favoui'able, occupying only 
four montlis and eleven da}’s. How different from that more 
lengthened and dangerous passage of eight montlis, and almost per- 
petual sea-sickne^,in which ray poor dear sister Enuna went to Bengal, 
to become the wife of the best of husbands and the mother of the 
dearest of little boys, and to enjoy these inestimable blessings for so 
brief an mterval ! She has quitted this vicked and ^^Tetched world 
for one where all is peace. The misery and ill-treatment wliich she 
endured from Captain Casey, her fii’st odious husband, were, I am 
y repaid, my dear Colonel, by j’our subsequent affection, 
if the most sumptuous dresses wliich London, even Paris, could 
supply, jewellery the most costly, and elegant lace, and everything 
lovely and fashionable could content a woman, those, I am sure, 
during the last four years of her life, the poor girl had. Of what 
avail are they when this scene of vanity is closed ? 

Sneid announces that the passage was most favourable. 
They stayed a week at the Cape, and three days at St. Helena, 
where toey visited Bonaparte’s tomb (another instance of the vanity 
of all things !), and their voyage was enlivened off Ascension by the 
taking of some delicious turtle ! 

* You may be sui*e that the most liberal sum wliich you have placed 
to my credit with the Messre. Hobson & Co., shall be faitlifully 
expended on my dear little charge. Mrs. Newcome can scarcely 
be called his ^andmamma, I suppose ; and I dare say her method- 
istical ladyship will not care to see the daughter and grandson of a 
clergyman of the Church of England ! My brother Charles 
took leave to wait upon her when he presented youi* last most 
generous bill at the bank. She received liim niosi rudely^ and said 
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a fool and his money are soon parted ; and when Charles said, 
“Madam, I am the brother of the late Mrs. Major Newcome — 
“ Sir *’ says she, “ I judge nobody ; but from all accounts, you are 
the brother of a very vain, idle, thoughtless, extravagant woman; 
and Thomas Newcome was as foolish about his wife as about his 
money.” Of course, unless Mrs. N. writes to invite dear Chve, I 

shall not tliink of sending him to Clapham. i l 7 

‘It is such hot weather that I cannot wear the heauHJia shawl 
you have sent me, and shall keep it iti lavcndev till next winter ! My 
brother, who thanks you for yoin continuous boimty, wiU write 
next month, and report progress as to his dear pupil. Chve will 
add a postcript of his own, and I am, my dear Major, with a thousand 
thanks for your kindness to me, your grateful and affectionate 

‘ Martha Honeyman.* 

In a round hand and on lines ruled with pencil : 

‘ Dearest Papa i am very well i hope you are Very Well. Mr. 
Sneed brought me in a postchaise i like Mr. Sneed very much, i 
like Aunt Martha i like Hannah. There are no ships here i am 
your affectionate son Clive Newcome.* 


II 


‘ Rue St. Dominique St. Germain, Paris, 

* Nov. 16, 1820. 

‘ Long separated from the country which was the home of my 
youth, I carried from her tender recollections, and bear her Edways 
a lively gratitude. The Heaven has placed me in a position very 
different from that in which I knew you. I have been the mother 
of many children. My husband has recovered a portion of the 
property which the Revolution tore from us ; and France, in re- 
turning to its legitimate sovereign, received once more the nobility 
which accompanied his august house into exile. We, however, 
preceded his Majesty, more happy than many of our companions. 
Believing further resistance to be useless — dazzled, perhaps, by 
the brilliancy of that genius which restored order, submitted 
Europe, and governed France — M. de Florae, in the first days, was 
reconciled to the Conqueror of Marengo and Austerlitz, and held 
a position in his Imperial Court. This submission, at first attri- 
buted to infidelity, has subsequently been pardoned to my husband. 
His sufferings during the Hundred Days made to pardon his adhesion 
to him who was Emperor. My husband is now an old man. He 
was of the disastrous campaign of Moscow, as one of the chamber- 
- lams of Napoleon. Withdrawn from the world he gives his time 
to^bis feeble health — to his family — to Heaven. 

't have not forgotten a time before those days, when* according 
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to promises given by my father, I became the wife of M. de Florae. 
Sometimes I have heard of your career. One of my parents, M. de 
F., who took ser\ice in the English India, has entertained me of 
you ; he informed me how, yet a young man, you won laurels at 
Argom and Bhartpour ! how you escaped to death at Laswari. 
I have followed them, sir, on the map. I have taken part in your 
victories and your glory. All ! I am not so cold but my heart 
has trembled for your dangers ! not so aged but I remember the 
5'oung man who learned from the pupil of Frederic the first rudiments 
of uar. \oLU* great heart, yoiu love of truth, your courage were 
your own. None had to teach you those qualities, of wliich a good 
God had endowed you. My good father is dead since many years. 
He, too, was permitted to see France before to die. 

I Iia\ e read in the English joiunals not only that you are married, 
but that you ha\-e a son. Permit me to send to yoiu- wife, to your 
cluld, these accompanying tokens of an old friendsliip. I have seen 
that ^Irs. Newcome was widow, and am not sorry of it. My friend, 
I hope there was not that difference of age between your wife and 
5 ou that I have knouii in other unions. I pray the good God to 
bless yours. I hold you always in my memory. As I wTite the 
past comes back to me. I see a noble young man, who has a soft 
^oice and brown eyes. I see the Tliames, and the smiling plains of 
Blacklieath. I listen and pray at m3' chamber-door as 1113' father 
talfe to you in our little cabinet of studies. I look from mv unndow, 
and see you depart. 

M3’ sons are men : one follows the profession of arms, one lias 
embraced the ecclesiastical state ; m3' daughter is herself a mother. 
I remember tliis \vas 3'om' birthda3' » I have made m3'self a little 
fete in celebrating it, after how 1110013’ year's of absence, of silence ! 

‘ COMTESSE DE FlORAC. 

‘ [See L. de BloU.) ’ 


111 

My Dear Thomas, — Mr. Sneid, supercargo of the Ramchunder 
East Indiaman, handed over to us 3esterda3’ 3’our letter, and, to-da3', 
1 have purchased tliree thousand three hundred and twent3'-thi’oe 

^<?nt. Consols, in our joint names (H. 
and B. Newcome), lield for 3’our little bo3'. Mr. S. gives a very 
favorable account of the little man, and left him in perfect health 
two dn3^8 since, at the house of hi.s aunt. Miss Honevman. Wo have 
placed £200 to that lad3'’s credit, at 3'our desire. 

Lady Ann is charmed with the present which she received 
y^terday, and says the wliite shawl is a great deal too handsome. 
My mother is also ^eatly pleased \\ith hers, and lias forwarded, 
by the coach to Brighton, to-day, a packet of books, tracts, etc,, 
siutcd for lus tender age, for your little boy, Slie heard of you 
lately from the Rev. T. Sweatenham on his return from India 
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He spoke of your kindness, and of the hospitable manner in which 
vou had received him at your house, and alluded to you in a very 
handsome way in the course of the thanksgiving that evening. I 
dare say my mother will ask youi* little boy to the Hermitage ; 
and, when we have a house of our own, I am sure Ann and I ^vlll 
be very happy to see liim. — Yours affectionately, 

‘ B. Newcome. 


‘ Major Newcome/ 


IV 


‘ IklY DEAR Colonel, — Did I not know the generosity of yoiu* 
heart, and the bountiful means which Hea^'en has put at j'oui* dis- 
posal in, order to gratify that noble disposition ; were I not certain 
that the small sum I require will permanently place me beyond 
the reach of the difficulties of life, and will infallibly be repaid 
before six months are over, believe me I never would have ventured 
upon that bold step which our friendsliip (earned on epistolarily 
as it has been), oui* relationship, and youi* admirable disposition, 
have induced me to ventme to take. 

‘ That elegant and commodious chapel, known as Lady Whittle- 
sea’s Denmark Street, Mayfair, being for sale, I have determined 
on venturing my all in its acquisition, and in laying, as I hope, the 
foundation of a competence for myself and excellent sister, ^^^lat 
is a lodging-house at Brighton but an uncertain maintenance ? 
The mariner on the sea befoi-e those cliffs is no more sure of wind 
and wave, or of fish to his laborious net, than the Brighton house- 
owner (bred in affluence she may have been, and used to imremit- 
ting plenty) to the support of the casual travellers who visit the 
city. On one day they come in shoals, it is true, but where are they 
on the next ? For many months my poor sister’s fii-st-floor was a 
desert, until occupied by yoiu* noble little boy, my nephew and 
pupil. Clive is everything that a father’s, an uncle’s (who loves 
him as a father), a pastor’s, a teacher’s, affection could desire. He 
is not orie of those prematui*e geniuses whose much-vaunted in- 
fantine talents disappear along with adolescence ; he is not, I frankly 
own, more advanced in his classical and mathematical studies than 
some children even younger than himself ; tyit he has acquired the 
rudiments of health ; he has laid in a store of honesty and good- 
hi^our, which are not loss likely to advance him in life than more 
science and language, than the as in preesenti, or the pons asinorum. 

‘ But I forget, in thinking of my dear little friend and pupil, the 
subject of tWs letter — namely, the acquisition of the proprietary 
chapel to which I have alluded, and the hopes, nay, certainty of a 
fort^e, if aught below is certain, which that acquisition holds out . 
V^at is a curacy but a synonym for starvation ? If we accuse the 
^Moites of old of wasting their lives in unprofitable wildernesses, 
wUat shall we say to many a hermit of Protestant, and so-called 
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civilised times, who hides liis head in a solitude in Yorkshire, and 
buries his probably fine talents in a Lincolnshire fen ? Have I 
genius ? Am I blessed with gifts of eloquence to thrill and soothe, 
to arouse the sluggish, to terrify the sinful, to cheer and convince 
the timid, to lead the blind groping in darkness, and to trample 
the audacious sceptic in the dust ? My ovti conscience, besides 
a hundred testimonials from places of popular, most popular wor- 
sliip, from reverend prelates, from distinguished clergy, tell me I 
have these gifts. A voice witliin me cries, “ Go forth, Charles 
Honeyman, fight the good fight ; wipe the tears of the repentant 
sinner ; sing of hope to the agonised criminal ; wliisper courage, 
brother, courage, at the ghastly deathbed, and strike down the 
infidel ^dth the lance of evidence and the shield of reason ! ” In 
a pecuniary point of \’iew I am confident, nay, the calculations may 
be established as irresistibly as an algebraic equation, that I can 
realise, as incumbent of Lady Whittlesea’s chapel, the sum of not 
less than one thousand poimds per annum. Such a sum, 
with economy (and without it wliat sum were sufficient ?) will 
enable me to provide amply for my wants, to discharge my obliga* 
tions to you, to my sister, and some other creditors very, very 
unlike you, and to place IMiss Honeyman in a home more worthy 
of her than that wliich she now occupies, only to vacate it at the 
beck of every passing stranger ! 

‘ My sister does not disapprove of my plan, into wliich ent r some 
modifications which I have not, as yet, submitted to her, being 
anxious at first that they should be sanctioned by you. From the 
income of the Wliittlesea chapel I propose to allow Miss Honeyman 
the siun of two hundred pounds per annum, paid quarterly. Tliis, 
with her private property, which she has kept more thinftily than 
her unfortunate and confiding brother guarded his (for whenever 
I had a guinea a tale of distress would melt it into half), will enable 
Miss Honeyman to live in a way becoming my father’s daughter. 

‘ Comforted vith tliis provision as my sister will be, I would sug- 
gest that our dearest young Clive should be transferred from her 
petticoat government, and given up to the care of his affectionate 
uncle and tutor. His present allowance will most liberally suffice 
for his expenses, board, lodging, and education while under my 
roof, and I shall be able to exert a paternal, a pastoral influence 
over his studies, his conduct, and liis highest welfare, wliich I cannot 
so conveniently exercise at Brighton, where I am but Miss Honey- 
man’s stipendiary, and where I often have to submit in cases where 
I know, for dearest Clive’s own welfare, it is I, and not my sister, 
should be paramount. 

‘ I have given, then, to a friend, the Rev. Marcus Flather, a 
draft for two hundred and fifty pounds sterling, drawn upon you 
at your agent’s in Calcutta, wliich sum will go in liquidation of 
dear Clive’s first year’s board with me, or, upon my word of honour 
as a gentleman and clergyman, shall be paid back at three montlis 
after sight, if you will draiv upon me. As I never — no, were it my 
last penny in the world — would dishonom’ your draft, I implore 
you, my dear Colonel, not to refuse mine. My credit in tliis city, 
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where credit is everythingy and the awful future so little thought of, 
my engagements to Mr. Flather, my own prospects in life, and the 
cohort of my dear sister’s declining years, all — all depend upon this 
bold, this eventful measure. My ruin or my earthly happiness lies 
entirely in yo\ar hands. Can I doubt which way your kind heart 
will lead you, and that you will come to the aid of your affectionate 
brother dn-law, 


Charles Honeyman. 


‘ PS . — Our little Clive has been to London on a visit to his unclesi 
and to the Hermitage, Clapham, to pay liis duty to his step-grand 
mother, the wealthy Mrs. Newcome. I peiss over words disparaging 
of myself which the child in his artless prattle subsequently narrated. 
She was very gracious to Aim, and presented him with a five-pound 
note, a copy of Kirke White’s Poems, and a work called “ Little 
Henry and liis Bearer,” relating to India, and the excellent Catechism 
of our Church. Clive is full of humour, and I enclose you a rude 
scrap representing the bishopess of Clapham, as she is called, — the 
other figure is a rude though entertaining sketch of some other droll 
personage. 

‘ Lieutenant-Colonel Newcome, etc.’ 


v 

‘My dear Colonel, — ^The Rev. Marcus Flather has just written 
me a letter at which I am greatly shocked and perplexed, inform- 
ing me that my brother Charles has given him a draft upon you for 
two hundred and fifty pounds, when, goodness knows, it is not you 
but we who are many, many hundred pounds debtors to you. 
Charles has explained that he drew the bill at your desire, that you 
wrote to say you would be glad to serve him in any way, and that 
the money is wanted to make his fortune. Yet I don’t know, poor 
Charles is always going to make liis fortune and has never done it. 
That school which he bought, and for wliich you and me between 
us paid the piu’chase-money, tiuned out no good, and the only 
pupils left at the end of the first half-year were two woolly-headed 
poor little mulattos, whose father was in gaol at St. ICitts, and 
whom I kept actually in my own second-floor back-room whilst 
the lawyers were settling tilings, and Charles was away in France, 
and until my dearest little Clive came to live with me. 

Then, as he was too small for a great school, I thought Clive 
c^d not do better than stay with his old aunt, and have his uncle 
Charles for a tutor, who is one of the finest scholars in the world. 
I wish you could hear him in the pulpit. His delivery is grander 
more impressive than any divine now in England. Hia sermons 
have subscribed for, and likewise his book of elegant poems, 
Wi»oh are pronounced %o be very fine, 
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‘ When ho returned from Calais, and those horrid lawyers had 
loft off worriting liim, I thought, as liis frame was much shattered 
and ho was too weak to take a curacy, tliat he could not do better 
than become Clive’s tutor, and agi'eed to pay Jiim out of your 
handsome donation of £250 for Clive, a sum of one hundred pounds 
per year, so that, when the board of the two and Clive’s clothing 
are taken into consideration, I tliink you will see that no great profit 
is left to Miss I^Iartha Honejnnan. 

‘ Charles talks to me of his new church in London, and of making 
mo some ^and allowance, — the poor boy is very affectionate, and 
always building castles in the air — and of having Clive to live u*ith 
liim in London. Now this miistn't be, and I won't hear of it. Charles 
is too kind to be a schoolmaster, and Master Clive lauglis at him. 
It was only the other day, after liis return from his gi’andmamma’s, 
regarding wliich I wrote you, per Durrampooter, the 23 rd ult., that 
I found a picture of Mi's. Newcome and Cliarles too, and of both 
their spectacles, quite like. I put it away, but some rogue, I sup- 
pose, has stolen it. He has done me and Haimah too. Mr. Speck, 
the artist, laughed and took it home, and .says he is a wonder at 
drawing. 

‘ Instead, then, of allowing Clive to go with Charles to London 
next month, where m3' brother is bent on going, I shall send Clive3' 
to Dr. Timpan3''s school, Marino Parade, of which I hear the best 
account, but I hope 3'ou will think of soon sending liim to a great 
school. My father alwa3’s said it was the best place for boys, and 
I have a brother to whom m3' poor mother spared the rod, and who, 
I fear, has tiu’ned out but a spoilt child. — I am, dear Colonel, 3'our 
most fa'tliful servant. 


‘ M.^rtha Honevman. 


‘ Lieutenant-Colonel Newcome, C.B.’ 


VI 

‘ My dear Brother, — I hasten to inform 3’ou of a calamity which, 
though it might be looked for in the course of nature, lias occasioned 
deep grief not only in oui* famil}' but in tliis city. Tliis morning at 
half-past four o’clock, our beloved and respected mother, Sopliia 
Alethea Newcome, expired, at the adv’anced age of oight3'-tliree 
years. On the night of Tuesday- Wednesday, the 12 - 13 th, ha\nng 
been engaged reading and uTiting in her librar3' until a late horn*, 
and having dismissed the servants, whom she never would allow 
to sit up for her, as well as m3' brother and liis wife, who alwa3'S are 
in the habit of retiring earl3’-, Mrs. Newcome extinguished the lamps, 
took a bedchamber candle to return to her room, and must have 
fallen on the landing, where she was discovered by the maids, sit 
ting with her head reclining against the balustrades, and endeavour- 
ing to stanch a wound in her forehead, which was bleeding profusely, 
having struck in a fall against the stone step of the stair. 
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‘ When Mra Newcome was found she was speechless, but still 
sensible, and medical aid being sent for, she was carried to bed. 
Mr. Newcome and Ladj^ Aim both hurried to her apartment, and 
she knew them, and took the hands of each, but paralj-sis had pro- 
bably ensued in consequence of the shock of the fall ; nor was her 
voice ever heard, except in inarticulate moanings, since the hour, on 
the previous evening, wlien she ga\'e them her blessing and bade 
them good-night. Thus perished this good and excellent woman, 
the truest Christian, the most charitable friend to the poor and 
needful, the head of this great house of business, the best and most 
affectionate of mothers. 

‘ The contents of her will have long been known to us, and that 
document was dated one month after our lamented father’s death. 
Mr. Thomas Newcome’s propertj'^ being diWded equally amongst 
his three sons, the property of his second wife naturally devolves 
upon her own issue, my brother Brian and myself. There are very 
heavy legacies to servants and to charitable and religious institutions, 
of which, in life, she was the munificent pati’onoss ; and I regiet, my 
dear brother, that no memorial to you should have been left by my 
mother, because she often spoke of you latterly in terms of affection, 
and on the very day on which she died, commenced a letter to your 
little boy, wliich was left unfinished on the library table. My 
brother said that on that same day, at breakfast, she pointed to a 
volume of Orme’s “ Hindostan,” the book, she said, which set poor 
dear Tom wild to go to India. I know you will be pleased to hear 
of these proofs of returning good-will and affection in one who 
often spoke latterly of her early regard for you. I have no more 
time, under the weight of business which this present affliction 
entails, than to say that I am yours, dear brother, very sincerely, 

H. Newcome. 

‘ Lieutenant-Colonel Newcome, etc.* 


CHAPTER IV 

IN WHICH THE AUTHOR AND THE HERO RESUME THEIR 

ACQUAINTANCE 


I E we are to narrate the youthful history not only of the hero of 
this tale, but of the hero’s father, we shall never have done with 
nursery biography. A gentleman’s grandmother may delight 
Ufond recapitulation of her darling’s boyish frolics and early genius ; 
but sh^ we weary our kind readers by this infantile prattle, and set 
do^ the revered British public for an old woman ? Only to two 
or Hiree persons in all the world are the reminiscences of a man’s 
youth interesting : to the parent who nursed him ; to the fond 
■ or child mayhap afterwards who loves him ; to himself always 
supremely — ^whatever may bo his actual prosperity or 
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ill -fortune, his present age, illness, difficulties, renown, or disappoint- 
ments — the dawn of his life still sliines brightly for him, the early 
griefs and delights and attachments remain with iiim ever faithfiil 
and dear. I shall ask leave to say, regarding the juvenile biography 
of Mr. Clive Newcome, of whose history I am the Chronicler, only 
so much as is sufficient to account for some peculiarities of his 
character, and for liis subsequent career in the world. 

Although we were schoolfellows, my acquaintance with young 
Newcome at the seat of learning where we first met was very brief 
and casual. He had the advantage of being six years the junior 
of liis present biographer, and such a difference of age between lads 
at a public school puts intimacy out of the question — a junior 
ensign being no more familiar with the Commander-in-cliief at the 
Horse Guards ; or a barrister on Iiis first circuit with ray Lord Cliief- 
Ju-stice on the bench, than the newly-breeched infant in the Petties 
with a senior boy in a tailed coat. Wo ‘ knew each other at home,’ 
as our school phrase was, and oui* families were somewhat acquainted : 
Newcome’s maternal uncle, the Rev. Charles Honeyman (the higlily- 
gifted preacher, and incumbent of Lady Wliittlesea’s Chapel, 
Denmark Street, Mayfair), when he brought the child, after the 
Clmstmas vacation of 182 — , to the Grey Friai-s School, recommended 
liim, in a neat complimentary speecli, to my superintendence and 
protection. My uncle, Jlajor Pendennis, had, for a wliile, a seat 
in the chapel of this sweet and popular preacher, and professed, as a 
great number of persons of fasliion did, a gi-eat admiration for him 
— an admiration which I shared in my early 3 'outh, but wliich has 
been modified by maturer judgment. 

Mr. HonejTnan told me, vith an air of deep respect, that his 
j'oung nephew’s father. Colonel Thomas Newcome, C.B., was a most 
gallant and distinguished officer in the Bengal establishment of the 
Honourable East India Companj’^ ; and that his uncles, the Colonel’s 
half-brothers, wore the eminent bankers, heads of the firm of Hobson 
Brothers and Newcome, Hobson Newcome, Esquire, Brj’anstone 
Square, and Marble Head, Sassox, and Sir Brian Newcome, of 
Newcome, and Park Lane, ‘ whom to name,’ says Mr. Honeyman, 
with the fluent eloquence with which he decorated the commonest 
circumstances of life, ‘ is to designate two of the merchant princes 
of the wealthiest citj* the world has ever kno^m ; and one, if not two, 
of the leaders of that aristocracj’ which rallies rovmd the throne of 
the most elegant and refined of European sovereigns.’ I promised 
Mr. Honej'man to do wliat I coukl for the boy ; and he proceeded 
to take leave of his little nephew in my presence in terms equally 
eloquent, pulling out a long and verj' slender green purse, from which 
he extracted the sum of two and sixpence, which he presented to the 
child, who received the money with rather a queer twinkle in his 
blue ej'es. 

After that day’s school, I mot my little protegd in the neighbour- 
hood of the pastrj'cook’s, regaling himself with raspberry tarts. 
‘ You must not spend ail that money, sir, which j'our uncle gave 
you,’ said I (having perhaps even at that early age a slightly satirical 
turn), ‘ in tarts and gingerbeer.’ 
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The urchin rubbed the raspberry jam off his mouth, and said, 
‘ It don’t matter, sir, for I’ve got lots more-’ 

‘ How much ? ’ says the Grand Inquisitor : for the formula of 
interrogation used to be, when a new' boy came to the school, ‘ ^Vhat’s 
your name ? Who’s your father ? and How much money have you got?’ 

The little fellow pulled such a handful of sovereigns out of his 
pocket as might have made the tallest scholar feel a pang of envy. 
‘ Uncle Hobson,’ says he, ‘ gave me two ; Aunt Hobson gave me 
one — no, Avmt Hobson gave me thirty sliillings ; Uncle Newcome 
gave me three pound ; and Aunt Ami gave me one pound five ; and 
Aunt Honeyman sent me ten shillings in a letter. And Ethel wanted 
to give me a pound, only I wouldn’t have it, you Icnow ; because 
Ethel’s younger than me, and I have plenty.’ 

‘ And who is Ethel ? ’ asks the senior boy, smiling at the artless 
youth’s confessions. 

‘ Ethel is my cousin,’ replies little Newcome ; ‘ Aunt Ann’s 
daugliter. There’s Ethel and Alice, and Aunt Ann wanted the baby 
to be called BoacUcea, only imcle w’ouldn’t ; and there’s Barnes and 
Egbert and little Alfred ; only he don’t count, he’s quite a baby, 
you know. Egbert and me was at school at Tirapany’s ; he’s going 
to Eton next half. He’s older than me, but I can lick him.’ 

‘ And how old is Egbert ? ’ asks the smiling senior. 

‘ Egbert’s ten, and I’m nine, and Ethel’s seven,’ replies the little 
chubby-faced hero, digging his hands deep into his trousers’ pockets, 
and jingling all the sovereigns there. I advised him to let me be 
his banker ; and, keeping one out of his many gold pieces, he handed 
over the others, on which he drew witli great liberality till his whole 
stock was expended. The school-hours of the upper and under 
boys were different at that time ; the little fellows coming out of 
their hall half-an-hour before the Fiftli and Sixth Forms ; and many 
a time I used to find my little blue-jacket in waiting, with his honest 
square face, and white hair, and bright blue eyes, and I knew that 
he was come to draw on his bank. Ere long one of the pretty blue 
ey^ was shut up, and a fin© black one substituted in its place. He 
had been engaged, it appeared, in a pugilistic encounter wth a 

Form, whom he had worsted in the combat. 
JJidn 1 1 pitch into him, that’s aU ! ’ says he in the elation of victory ; 
and when I ^ked whence the quarrel arose, h© stoutly informed 
me t^t Wolf Minor, his opponent, had been bullying a Kttle boy. 
and that he (the gigantic Newcome) wouldn’t stand it.’ 

So, being called away from the school. I said farewell and God 
bl^ you to the brave little man, who remained awhile at the Grey 
^nars, where h^ career and troubles had only just begun. Nor 

^ ® occup^ng chara- 

SicriZ rencontre took place in the manner 

Costigan’s outrageous behaviour had caused my meeting 

terminate so abruptly and 
rate ^ ** ^ expected to see CUve again, or. at any 

wheT .f ^ ““I'je^teeee rvith the indignant East Indian 
arnor who had quitted our company in such a huff. Breakfast, 
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however, was scarcely over in my chambers the next morning, when 
there came a loiock at the outer door, and my clerk introduced 
‘ Colonel Newcome and Mr. Newcome.’ 

Perhaps the (joint) occupant of the chambers in Lamb Court, 
Temple, felt a little pang of shame at hearing the name of the visitors ; 
for, if the truth must be told, I was engaged pretty much as I had 
been occupied on the night previous, and was smoking a cigar over 
the Times newspaper. How many young men in the Temple smoke 
a cigar after breakfast as they read the Times ? My friend and 
companion of those days, and all days, Mr. George Warrington, was 
employed with Ins short pipe, and was not in the least disconcerted 
at the appearance of the \isitoi*s, as he would not have been had 
the Archbishop of Canterbiwv stepped in. 

Little Clive looked ciuiou.sly about our queer promises, while the 
Colonel shook me cordially by the hand. No traces of yesterday’s 
wrath were \*isiblc on his face, but a friendly smile lighted his 
bronzed countenance, as he, too, looked round the old room with 
its ding\’ curtains and prints and bookcases, its litter of proof-sheets, 
blotted manuscripts, and books for review, empty soda-water 
bottles, cigar-boxes, and what not. 

‘ I went off in a flame of fire last iright,’ says the Colonel, ‘ and 
being cooled this morning, thought it but my duty to call on Mr. 
Pendennis and apologise for my abrupt behaviour. The conduct 
of that tips}- old Captain — what is liis name ? — was so abominable, 
that I could not bear that Clive should be any longer in the same 
room with him, and 1 went off without saying a word of thanks 
or good-night to my son’s old friend. I owe you a shake of the 
hand for last night, Jdr. Pendennis.’ And, so saying, he was kind 
enough to give me his hand a second time. 

‘ And this is the abode of the iSIases, is it, sir ? ’ oui* guest went on. 

‘ I know your writings veiy well. Clive here ased to send me the 
Pall Mall Gazette every month.’ 

‘ We took it at Smiftie, regular,’ says Clive. ‘ Always patronise 
Grey Friam men.’ ‘ Smiffle,' it must be explained, is a fond abbre- 
viation for Smithfield, near to wliich great mart of mutton and 
oxen our school is situated, and old Cistercians often playfully 
designate their place of education by the name of the neighboui’ing 
market. 

‘ Clive sent me the Gazette every month ; and I read yom- romance 
of “ Walter Lorraine ” in my boat as I was coming down the river 
to Calcutta.’ 

‘ Have Pen’s immortal productions made their appearance on 
board Bengalee budgerows ; and are their leaves floating on the 
yellow banks of Jumna ? ’ avsks Warrington, that sceptic, who 
respects no work of modern genius. 

‘ I gave yoiu’ book to Mr.s. Timmins at Calcutta,’ says the Colonel 
simply. ‘ I dare say you have heard of her. She is one of the most 
dasliing women in all India. She was deliglitcd with your w’ork ; 
and I can tell you it is not with eveiy man’s vTiting that Mrs. 
Timmins is pleased,’ ho added, with a knowing air. 

‘ It’s capital,’ broke in Clive. ‘ I say, that part, you know, where 
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Walter runs away with Nesera, and the General can’t pursue them, 
though lie has got the post-chaise at the door, because Tim O’Toole lias 
hidden his wooden leg ! By Jove, it ’s capital ! — all the funny part. — 
I don’t like the sentimental stuff, and suicide and that; and as for 
poetry, I hate poetry.’ 

‘ Pen’s is not first chop,’ says Warrington. ‘ I am obliged to take 
the young man down from time to time, Colonel Newcome. Otherwise 
he would grow so eouceited there would be no bearing him.’ 

*I say,’ says Clive. 

* What were you about to remark!’ asks Mr. Warrington, with an 
air of great interest. 

*I say, Pendennis,’ contimictl the artless youth, ‘I tliought you were 
a great swell. When we used to read about tlic gmnd parties in the 
Pall Mall Gazette^ tlie fellows used to sjiy you were at every one of 
them, and you see, I thought you must have chambers in the Albany, 
and lots of horses to ride, and a valet and a groom, and a cab at the 
very least.’ 

‘Sir,’ says the Colonel, ‘I hope it is not your practice to measure aud 
estimate gentlemen by such paltiy standards as those. A man of letterfi 
follows the noblest calling which any man can pui'sue. I would rather 
_be the author of a work of genius than be Governor-General of India, 
I admire genius. I salute it wherever I meet it. I like my own profes- 
sion better than any in the world, but then it is because I am suited to 
it. I couldn’t write four lines in vense, no, not to save me from being 
shot; A man cannot have all the advantages of life. Who would not 
^ poor if he could be sure of possessing genius, and winning fame aud 
immortaUty, sir ? Tliiuk of Dr. Johnson, what a genius he had, and 
where did he live! lu apartments that, I dare say, were no better 
^ than these, which, I am sure, gentlemen, are most cheerful and pleasant,' 
says the Colonel, thinking he had offended us. ‘One of the great 
pleasure and delights which I had proposed to myself on coming home 
was to be allowed to have the honour of meeting with men of learning 
and genius, with wits, poets, and historians, if I may be so fortunate • 
and of benefiting by their conversation. I left England too young to 
have that prml^e. In my father’s house, money was thought of, I 
fear, rather than intellect; neither he nor I had the opportimities which 
1 wish you to have ; and I am surprised you should think of reflecting 
mn Mr. Pendennis’3 poverty, or of feeUng any sentiment but reaper* 
ana admiration when you enter the apartments of the poet and the 

th^ of o literary man before,’ 

the Colonel said, turning away from his son to us ; ‘ excuse me, is that 

■ proof.sheet1’ Wo handed over to him that 

■ XSe^hTt eothooiaam of the honest gentleman who could 

to us wim an unpalatable as a tart to a pastrycook. 

i*® f*‘0“gl>t proper to make his conversa. 

vrithTta "th f my subsequent moiw intimate 

^ijaintooe with him. though I, knew he had distinguished himself iu 
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twenty actions, lie never could be brought to talk of his military feats 
or experience, but passed them by, as if they were subjects utterly 
unworthy of notice. 

I found he believed Dr. Johnson to l)e the greatest of men ; the 
Doctor’s words were constantly in his mouth ; and he never travelled 
•without Boswell’s ‘Life.’ Besides these, he read Ccesar and Tacitus, 
‘•with translations, sir, with translations — I’m thankful that I kept 
6omt of my Latin from Grey Friars’ ; and lie quoted sentences from the 
Latin Grammar, a propoa of a hundred events of common life, and Avith 
perfect simplicity and satisfaction to himself. Besides the above-named 
ixioks, the ‘Spectator,’ ‘Don Quixote,’ and ‘Sir Charles Grandison’ 
formed a part of his travelling librarj'. ‘I read these, sir,’ he used to 
say, ‘because I like to be in the comjiany of gentlemen ; and Sir Roger 
de Coverley, and Sir Charles Grandison, and Don Quixote are tlie finest 
gentlemen in the world.’ And wiien we asked him his opinion of 
Fielding — 

‘“Tom Jones,” sir; “Joseph Aiidrcw.s,” sir,’ he rried, tw'irling liis 
mustachios. ‘ I read them when I was a boy, wlien I kept other bad 
company, and did other low and disgraceful tilings, of w'hich I ’m 
ashamed now’. Sir, in my fatlier’s libniry I happened to fall in with 
those books ; aud I read them in secret, just as I used to go in private 
and drink beer, and tight cocks, and smoke i>ipc8 with Jack and Tom, 
the grooms in the stables. Mrs. Newcome found me, I recollect, with 
one of those books ; and thinking it might be by Mi-s. Hannah More, or 
some of that sort, for it was a grave-looking volume ; and thougli I 
wouldn’t lie alwut that or anything else — never diil, sir ; never, l>efore 
Heaven, have I told more than tliree lies in my life — I kept my own 
counsel ; — I say, she took it herself to read one evening ; and read on 
gravely — for slic had no more idea of a joke than I have of Hebrew — 

until she came to the part about Lady B and Joseph Andrews; 

and then she shut the book, sir ; and you should have seen the look she 
gave me ! I own I burst out a-laugliing, for I w'os a wild young rebel, 
sir. But slie was in tlic right, sir, and I was in the wrong. A book, 
sir, that tells the story of a parcel of servants, of a pack of footmeu aud 
ladies’-maids fuddling in alehouses ! Do you supiwse I w’ant to know 
what my kitmutgars and cansoniahs are doing ? I am as little proud as 
any man in the world : but tliere must be distinction, sir ; and as it is 
my lot ami Clive’s lot to be a gentleman, I w'on’t sit in tlie kitchen and 
l>oose in the servants’ hall. As for that Tom Jones — that fellow that 
sells himself, sir — by licavens, my blood boils when I tliink of liini ! I 
wouldn’t sit down in tiic same room with such a fellow', sir. If he came 
in at tliat door, I would say, “IIow’ dare you, you hireling ruffian, to 
sully w'itli your presence an apartment w'hcre my young friend and I 
are conversing togetlier'l where two gentlemen, I sa}’, are taking their 
wine after dinner? How' dare, you, you degraded villain!” I don’t 
mean you, sir. I — I — I beg your pardon.’ 

Tlie Colonel was striding about tlie room in his loose garments,, 
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puffiug his cigar fiercely anou, and then waving his yellow' bandanna ; 
and it was by the arrival of Larkins, my clerk, that liis apostrophe to 
Tom Jones -was interrupted ; he, Larkins, taking care not to show liis 
amazement, having been schooled not to show or feel surprise at 
anything he might see or hear in our chambci-s. 

‘What is it, Larkins'?’ said I. Larkins’s other master had taken 
his leave some time before, having business w'lnch called him aw'ay, 
and leaving me %vith the honest Colonel, quite happy W’ith his talk 
and cigar. 

‘It’s Bretts’s man,’ says Larkins. 

I confounded Bretts’s man, and told the boy to bid him call again. 
Young Larkins came grinning back in a moment, and said — 

‘Please, sir, he says his ordom is not to go away without the money.’ 

‘Confound him,’ again I cried. ‘Tell- him I have no money in the 
house. He must come to-morrow'.’ 

As I spoke, Clive was looking in w'onder, and tlie ColoucTs counten- 
ance assumed an appearance of the most dolorous sympathy. Never- 
theless, as with a great effort, he fell to talking about Tom Jones again, 
and continued — 




‘No, sir, I have no woi-ds to e.xpress my indignation against such a 
fellow as Tom Jones. But I forgot that I need not speak. The great 
and good Hr. Johnson has settled that que-stion. You remember W'hat 
he said to Mr. Bosw’cll about Fielding?* 

‘And yetUibbon prai-sc-s him, Colonel,’ .said the Colonel’s interlocutor, 
‘and that is no small praise. He says that hlr. Fielding w'as of the 
family tliat drew its origin from tlic Counts of Hapsburg ; but ’ 

‘Gibbon ! Gibbon was an infidel, and I w'ould not give the end of 
this cigar for such a man’s opinjon. If Mr. Fielding was a gentleman 
by birth, he ought to have known better ; and so much the worse for 
him that he did not. But what am I talking of, wasting your valuable 
time? No more smoke, thank you. I must away into the City, but 
would not pass the Temple without calling on you, and thanking my 
boy’s old protector. You will have the kindness to come and dine with 
u^to-morrow, the next day, your own day? Your friend is going out 
o^ftoWTi? I hope, on his return, to have the pleasure of making his 
further acquaintance. Come, Clive.’ ® 

Clive, who had been deep in a volume of Hogarth’s engravings durino-. 
the a.bove discussion, or rather omtion of his father’s, started up and 
took leave beseeching me, at the same time, to come soon and see his 
pony ; and so, with renewed greetings, w'e parted. 

I was scarcely returned to my newspaper again, when the kuocker of 

^ack, \vok\ns very 

much agitated and confused. ^ 

says he; ‘I think I left my— my ’ I^irkins had 

by this time, and then ho ligan more unreservedly. 

f/v s^ys bo, ‘a thousand pardons for what I am 

going to say, but, as Clive s friend, I know I may take that liberty. 
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have left the hoy in tlie court. I know tlie fate of men of letters and 
peniiis : when we were here just now, there came a single knock— a 
demand — that, tliat you did not seem to he momentarily able to meet. 
Now do, do pardon the liberty, and let me he your Ixinker. You said 
you were engaged in a new work : it will he a masterpiece, I am sure, if 
it ’s like the last. Put me down for twenty copies, and allow me to 
settle with you in advance. I may be off, you know. I ’m a bird of 
passage — a restle.ss old soldier.’ 

‘ ]\Iy dear Colonel,’ said I, quite touched and pleased by this extreme 
kindness, ‘ my dun was but the washerwoman's l)oy, and' Mi-s. Brett Is 
in my debt, if I am not mistaken. Besides, I already have a banker in 
your family.’ 

‘ In my family, my dear sir?’ 

‘Messrs. Newcome, in Threadneedlc Street, are good enough to ke?p 
my money for me when I have any, ami I am hapi)y to .say they have 
some of mine in liand now. I am almo.st .sorry tliat I am not in want 
in order that I might have the jdeit'^ure of receiving a kindness from 
you.’ And wo shook hands for the fourth time that morning, and the 
kind gentleman left me to rejtiin his son. 


CHAPTER V 
clive’.s uncles 

T he dinner so hospitably offered by the Colonel was gladly 
accepted, and followed by many more entertainments at the 
cost of that good-natured friend. He and an Indian chum 
of his lived at this time at Ncn)t’s Hotel, in Clifford Street, where 
l\Ir. Clive, too, found the good cheer a great deal more to his baste than 
the honiel}', though plentiful fare at Grey Friars, at which, of course, 
when l)oys, we all turned up our noses, tliough many a poor fellow, in 
the struggles of after-life, has looked l)ack with regret verj’ likely to 
that well-spread j’outhful table. Thus my intimacy with the father 
and the son grew to be considerable, and a great dc«al more to my liking 
than my relations with Clive’s City uncles, which have l>een mentioned 
in the last chapter, and which were, in tnith, exceedingly distant and 
awful. 

If all the private accounts kept by those worthy bankers were like 
mine, where wouhl have been Newcome Hall and Park Lane, Marble 
Head and Bry’anstone Square I I used, by strong efforts of self-denial, 
to maintain a balance of two or three guineas untouched at the bank, so 
that my account might still remain open ; and fancied the clerks and 
cashiers grinned wdien I went to draw for money. Rather than face 
that awful counter, I would send Larkins, the clerk, or Mrs. Flanagan, 
the laundress. As for entering the private parlour at the back, wherein, 
behind the glazed partition, I could see the bald heads of Newcome 
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Brothers engaged with other capitalists or peering over the newspaper, 
I would as soon have thought of walking into the Doctor’s own libr.iiy 
at Grey Friare, or of volunteering to toko an arm-ehair in a dentist’s 
studio, and have a tooth out, as of entering into tl^at awful precinct. 
My good uncle, on tlie otlier hand, tlic late Major Pondennis, who 
kept naturally but a very small account with Hobsons’, would w'alk 
into the parlour and salute the two magnates wlio governed there with 
the case and gravity of a Rothschild. ‘My good fellow,’ the kind old 
gentleman wouhl sjiy to liis nephew and pupil, ‘e7 fant fairt valoir. 
I tell you, sir, your bankers like to keep every gentlemans account. 
And it’s a mistake to suppose they arc only civil to their great moneyed 
clients. Look at me. I go into them, and talk to them wlicncver I 
am ill the City. I hear tiic news of ’Change, and carry it to our end 
of the town. It looks well, sir, to be well witli your banker ; and at 
our end of London, perhaps, I can do a good turn for the Newcomes,’ 

It is certain that, in his own kingdom of Mayfair and St. James’s, 
my revered uncle wjis at least the banker’s equal On my coming to 
London, he was kind enough to procure me invitations to some of Lady 
Ami Newcome’s evening parties in Park Lane, as likewise to Mrs. 
Ncwcome's entertainments in Bryanstone Square; though, I confess, 
of these latter, after a while, I was a lax and negligent attendant. 

‘ Between ourselves, my good fellow,’ the shrewd old Llentor of those 
days would say, ‘ Mrs. Ncwcome’s parties are not altogether select ; nor 
is she a lady of the very highest breeding ; but it gives a man a good 
air to be seen at his banker’s liousc. I recommend you to go for a few 
imnutes whenever yon are asked.’ And go I accordingly did some- 
times, though I always fancied, rightly or wrongly, from Mrs. New- 
come’s manner to me, that she knew I had but thirty shillings left at 
the bank. Once and again, in two or three years, Mr. Hobson New-' 
come would meet me, and ask me to fill a vacant place that day or the 
next evening at his table ; which invitation I might accept or othenvisc 
But one does not eat a man’s salt, as it were, at these dinners. There 
18 nothing sacred in this kind of London hospitality. Your white 
wais^at fills a gap in a man’s table, and retires filled for its service 
of the evening ‘Gad,’ the de^ir old Major used to say, ‘if we were 
not to talk freely of those we dine with, how mum London would bo » 

e™ni»gs I liavo ever spent liave been when 
we have sat after a great dinner, pttU comiie, and abused the people 
who «e gone. You have your turn, mcm ckrr ; but wliy not 1 Do vou 
suppose I fancy my friends fiaven’t found out my littlo faults and peeu- 

W^o e.vecutcd, and Xr 

Once a year Lady Ann Newcome (about whom my Mentor was much 

^ circumspwt ; for I somehow used to remark that, as the rank of 
persons grew higher, Maior Peudennia RnnVa . 
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and respect) — once or twice in a year Lady Ann Newcomc opened her 
saloons for a concert and a ball, at l)oth of which the wliole street was 
crowded with carriages, and all the great world, and some of the small, 
were present. Mrs. Newcome had lier Iwill too, and her concert of 
Englisli music in opposition to the Ihilian singer’s of her sister-in-law. 
The music of her country, Mrs X. said, wa.s good enough for lur. 

The trutli must be told, that there was no love lost l^etween the two 
ladies. Bryanstone Square could not forget the superiority of Park 
Lane’s rank ; and the catalogue of giandees at dear Ann’s i)arties filled 
dear Maria's lieart witli envy. Tliere are people upon whom rank and 
worldly goods make such an imiJivssion, tliat they natui-ally fall down 
on their knees and worship the owners : there are others to wliom the 
siglit of Prosperity is offensive, and who never sec Dives's chariot but 
to growl and hoot at it. Mrs. Newcomc, as far as my humble experi- 
ence would lead me to suppose, is not oidy envious, biit proud of her 
envy. Slie mistakc.s it for lionesty and jmblic sj)irit. She will not bow 
down to kiss tlie hand of a havighty aristocracy. She is a merchant’s 
Avife and an attorney's dangliter. Tiiere is no pride alx)ut her. Her 
brother-in-laAV, |)oor dear Brian — considering everybody knows eveiy- 
thing in Lonilon, wjts tliere ever such a ilelusion as his ? — was welcome, 
after banking-houi’s, to foi'sakc his own friends for his wife’s fini^ 
relations, and to dangle after lonls and ladies in Mayfair. She had 
no such absurl vanity — not she. She imparted these opinions jiretty 
liberally to all her acipiaintances in almost all her conversations. It 
was (dear tliat two ladies were best a|>art. Tlieir are some folks 
who will s(*(? insolence in persrms of rank, as there are others who will 
insist tliat all elergymen an^ hyp(HTites, all reformers villains, all phure- 
men plunderers, and so forfli ; and Mrs. Xeweome never, I am sure, 
imagined that slie had a pi^judice, or that sIk? was other than an honest, 
independent, liigh-.spiritod woman. Both of the ladies had eoinmand 
over their Im.sbands, who were of soft natures easily led by woman, as 
in truth, am all the males of this familv. Aeeoidiii'rlv, wlieu Sir Brian 
Nowctonic voto<l for tlio Tory candidate in tliot’ity, llobfc^on New- 
come plumped for the Reformer. \Vliile Brian, in the House of 
(Commons, sat among Ihe mild ( 'onservatives, Hobson unmasked tnutors 
and thundered at aristocratii; corruption, so as to make the ]\Iarylebonc 
Vestry thrill witli cnthusi:i.sm. When Lady Ann, lier liuslwind, and her 
flock of children fiusted in Lent, and (hndared for the High Church 
doctrines, I\Irs. Hobson had jiaroxysms of alarm regarding the pjpgress 
of I'opery, and .Imddererl <iut of the chapel where she had a ]«'W, 
because tlie (rlergymaii there, for a veiy' brief season, apix'ared to preach 
in a surplice. 

Poor bewildered Honeyman ! it was a sad day for you, when you 
appeared in your neat jndpit witli your fragrant iiocket-handkerchief 
fiiiiid your sermon likewise all millefleurs), in a trim, prim, freshly- 
iniMigled surplice, wliicli you tlimight became you ! How did you look 
agiaist, and pass your jewelled lianij through your curls, as j'ou S4W 
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Mrs. Newcome, who had been as good as five-and-twenty pounds a 
year to you, look up from Iier pew, seize hold of Mr. Newcome, fling 
open tho pew door, driye out with her parasol her little flock of children, 
bewildered, but not ill-pleased to get away from the sermon, and summon 
John from the back seats to bring away the bag of prayer-books ! Many 
a good dinner did Charles Honeyman lose by assuming that unlucky 
epliod. Why did the high-priest of his diocese order him to put it on I 
It was delightful to view him after\vards, and the airs of martjTdom 
which he assimied. Had tliey been going to tear him to pieces with 
wild beasts next day, he could scarcely have looked more meek, or 
resigned himself more pathetically to tlie persecutors. But I am 
advancing matters. At this early time of which I wite, a period not 
twenty years since, surplices were not even thought of in conjunction 
with sermons : clerical gentlemen have appeared in them, and, under 
the heavy liand of persecution, have sunk down in their pulpits again, 
as Jack pops back into his box. Charles Honeyman’s elegant discourses 
were at this time preached in a rich silk Master of Arts gown, presented 
to him, along ydth a teapot full of sovereigns, by his affectionat-e con- 
gregation at Leatherhcad, 

But that I may not be accused of prejudice in describing Mrs. New- 
comp and her family, and lest the reader should supjwse that some slight 
ofiered to the writer by this wealtliy and virtuous banker’s lady was the 
secret reason for this unfavourable sketch of her character, let me be 
allowed to report, as accurately as I can remember tlicin, the words of 

a kinsman of her owm, Giles, Esquire, wliom I liad tho honour 

of meeting at her table, and who, as we walked away from Bryanstone 
Square, was kind enough to discourse very freely about the relatives 
whom he had Just left. 

* That was a good dinner, sir, 'said iMr. Giles, puffing the cigar which 
I offered to him, and disposed to be very social and communicative. 
‘ Hobson Newcome's table is about as good a one as any I ever put my 

legs under. You didn’t have twice of turtle, sir, I remarked that I 

always do, at (hat hou.se especially, for I know where Newcome gets 
it. We belong to the same livery in the City, Hobson and I, tho 
Oystermongers’ Company, f-ir, and we like our turtle good, I can tell 
you— good and a great deal of it, you say. Hay, hay, not so bad 1 

‘I suppose you’re a young barrister, sucking lawyer, or that sort of 
thing. Because you was put at the end of the table and nobody took 
notice of you. That's my place too, I’m a relative : and Newcome 
asks me, if he has got a place to spare. He met me in the City to-day 
and says, “Tom,” says ho, “there’s some dinner in the Square at half- 
past seven : I wish you would go, and fetch Louisa, whom we haven’t 
aeen this ever so long.” Louisa is my wife, sir — Maria’s sister — New- 
come married that gal from my house. “ No, no,” says J, “ Hobson : 
\^um s engaged nursing number eight”— that’s oui* number, sir. Tho 
truthis, between you and me, sir, my missis won’t comeany more at no 
,jpnc©, {^he can’t stand it j Mrs. Newcome's dam patronising airs i§ 
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enough to choke off anylwdy. “Well, Hobson, my boy,” says I, “a 
good dinner’s a good dinner; and I’ll come thougli* Louisa won’t, that 
is, can’t.”’ 

While Mr. Giles, who was considerably enlivened by claret, wjxs dis- 
coursing tlms candidly, his companion wjxs thinking how he, Mr. Arthur 
Pendennis, had been met that very afternoon on the steps ot the 
Megsitherium Club by Mr. Ncwcome, and had accepted that dinner, 
which Mrs. Giles, with more spirit, had declined. Giles continued 
talking- — ‘ I ’m an old stager, I am. I don’t mind the rows between 
the women. I believe Mrs. Newcomc and Lady Newcomc ’s just as 
bad too ; I know Maria is always driving at her one way or the other, 
and calling her ))roud and aristocratic, and that ; and yet my wife says 
Maria, who pretends to be such a Radical, never jisks us to meet the 
Baronet and his lady. “And why snould she, Loo, my dear?” says I. 
“I don’t want to meet Lady Newcomc, nor Lord Kew, nor any of ’em.” 
Lord Kew, ain’t it an od<l name ? Tearing young swell, that Lord 
Kew ; tremendous wild fellow. 


‘ I was a clerk in that house, sir, as a young man ; I was there in 
the old woman’s time, and Mr. New<'ome’s — tlie father of these young 
men — as good a man as ever .stood on ’Change.’ And then ^Ir. Giles, 
warming with his s\ibject, cntei’s at large ijito the history of the house. 
‘You see, sir,’ says he, ‘tlie banking-house of Hobsoji Brothers, or 
Ncwcome Brothei-s, as the partners of the firm really are, is not one 
of the leading banking firms of the City of London, but a most rc.spect- 
able house of many yeai*s’ sbuiding, and doing a most respectable business, 
especially in the Di.ssenting conne<?tion.’ After the business <yimc into 
the hands of the Newcomc Brothers, Hobson Newcomc, Esquire, and 
Sir Brian Ncwcome, Bart., M.P., Mr. Giles showed liow a considcmblc 
West End connection was likewise esbiblislied, chiefly through the 
aristocratic friends and connections of the above-named Bart. 

But the best man of busines.s, according to Mr. Giles, whom the 
firm of Hobson Brothers ever knew, bttter than lier fatlier and uncle, 
better than her husband ]\Ir. T. Newt^ome, better than lier sons ami 
sricces-sora above mentioiu‘<l, was the famous Sophia Aletliea Hobson, 
after^vards Newcomc — of whom might b^ said what Frederic the Great 
.said of his sister, that she was sexu foimina^ vir in<jenio — in se.v a 
woman, and in mind a man. N(»r w;i8 she, my informant told me, 
without even manly personal characteristics : she Inul a very deep and 
gruff voice, and in her old age a beard which many a young man might 
envy; and a-s she came into the bank out of her carriage from Claphain, 
in her dark-green pelisse with fvir trimmings, in her grey beaver hat, 
beaver gloves, and grcjxtgold spechicles, not a clerk in tliat house did not 
tremble before her, and it wtis said she only wanted a pipe in her mouth 
considerably to resemble the late Field-Marshal Prince Blucher. 

Her funeral was one of tlie most iinjxising sights ever witnessed iu 
Clapham. There w;ts such a crowd you might liave thouglit it was a 
X)crby day. The carriages of some of the greatest City firms, and the 
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wealthiest Dissenting houses ; scveml coaches full of ministers of all 
denominations, including the Established Church; the carriage of the 
Bight Honourable the Earl of Kew, and that of his daughter, Lady 
Ann Newcome, atteiide<l tliat revered lady’s remains to their final 
resting-place. No loss than inne sermons were preached at various 
places of public worship regsirding her end. She fell upstairs at a very 
advanced jige, going from tlie libmry to tlie bedroom, after all the 
houseliold was gone to rest, and was found by the maids in the morning, 
inarticulate, but still alive, her head being cut frightfully with the bed- 
room candle witli which she was retiring to her apartment. ‘And,’ 
said Mr. Giles, with great energy, ‘besides the empty ean-iages at that 
funeral, and the i)ai-son in black, and the mutes and feathera and that, 
there were hundreds and hundreds of people who wore no black, and 
wlio weren’t present ; and who wept for their benefactress, I can tell 
you. She had her faults, and many of ’em ; but the amount of that 
woman’s cliarities are unheard of, sir — unheard of^ — and they are put to 
the credit side of her account \ip yonder.’ 

‘The old lady had a will of her o\ni,’ my comp.anion continued. ‘She 
would try and know about evcrj'body’s business out of business houi-s 
got to know from the young clerks what cliapels tliey went to, and from 
the clergymen whotlier they attended regular ; kept her sons, years after 
they were grown men, as if they were boys at scliool— and what was the 
wnsequence? Tliey had a quarrel with Thomas Newcome’s own son a 
harum-scarum lad, who ran away, and then was sent to India • and 
between ourselves, Mr. Hobson and Mr. Brian both, the present baronet! 
though at home they were as mum as Quakers at a meeting, used to go 
out on the sly, sir, and be off to tho play, sir, and sowed their wild oats, 
like any other young men, sir, like any other young men. Law bless 
me, ^ce, as I vas going ayvixy from the Haymarket, if I didn’t see 
Mr, Hobson coming out of tlie Opera, in tights and an opera-hat, sir, 
hke Frogp would a-wooing go,” of a Saturday night too, wlien his 
^thought him safe m bed in the City! I warrant lie hadn’t his 
^^a^hat on when he went to chapel with her ladyship tho next 

morning, as sure as my name ’o John Giles 

^ 'V «ecd of any more 

Fighting, tandems, 

of brother— his elder brotlier by a quarter 

of ail hour—w'ere always very good friends: but of f or U. ^ 


Sn^t ■ stand table, Mr. Hobson 

rimA M l * T said ; and for some 

time ho said he wasn t a marrying man— ouite the onnt.mvv . „n 


X marrying uirq — quite the contrarv • but nil 

know .3?" time came as mine did. You 

we marneej sisters? It was thought a fine match for Pollv 9mif]i 
, when she married the great Mr. Newcome ; ^ 1 ? ! doub tl 


. X r , Newcome ; but I doubt whether mv old 

"'O of iV after all; aT"r\ou 
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Do not let ns be t^o angry with Colonel Newcoinc’s two most 
respectable brothers, if for some years they neglected their Indian 
relative, or licld him in slight esteem. Their mother never pardoned 
him, or at least by any actual words admitted his restoration to favour. 
For many years, as far as they knew, poor Tom was an unrepentant 
prodigal, wallowing in bad company, and cut off from all respectable 
sympatliy. Their father had never had the courage to acquaint them 
with his more true, and kind, and cliaritJible vci-sjon of Tom’s story. 
So he passed at home for no better tlian a black slicep ; liis marriage 
with a penniless young lady ilid not tend to raise him in the esteem of 
his relatives at Clapliam ; it was not \intil he wjis a widower, until he 
had been mentioned several times in the Guzette fur distinguislied 
military service, until they began to .speak very well of liiin in Leaden- 
hall Street, wliere the reprcseutirlive.s of Hobson Brothers were of 
course East India proprietors, and until he remitted considerable sums 
of money to England, that the bankers, liLs brctliren, began to be 
reconciled to him. 

I say, do not let us be liard u|K)n them. No people are so ready to 
•give a man a bad name as his own kinsfolk ; and, liaving made him 
that present, they are ever most unwilling to take it bjick again. If 
tliey give liiin nothing else in tlic days of liis difficulty, he may bo sime 
of their pity, and that he is held up as an example to his young cousins 
to avoid. If he loses his money, they call him jwor fellow, and point 
morals out of liim. If he falls among thieves, the respectable Pliarisecs 
of his race turn their licads aside and leave liiiii j)enniless and bleeding. 
They clap him on tlie back kindly cnougli wlien he returns, after shii)- 
wreck, with money in his pocket. How naturally Josepli’s brothers 
made salaams to him, and admired him, and did liim honour, when tliey 
found the poor outcast a prime minister, and worth ever so mucli 
money ! Surely human nature is not mucli altered since the days of 
those primeval Jews. We would not tiirust brotlicr Jo.sepli down a 
well and sell him bodily, but — but if he has .scrambled out of a w’cll 
of bis own digging, and got out of liis early bondage into renown and 
credit, at least we applaud him and resjiect him, and are proud of 
Jo.sepli as a member of the family. 

Little Clive was the innocent nn«l lucky object upon whom tlie 
incrca-sing affection of the Newcomes for tlieir Indian brotlier ' was 
exhibited. When he wa-s first brought liomc a sickly child, consigned 
to liis maternal aunt, tlie kind old maiden lady at Brigliton, Hobson 
Brothers scarce took unv notice of tlio little man, but left liim to the 
entire superintendence of liis own family. Tiieu tlicrc came a largo 
remittance from hi.s fatlicr, and the cliild was asked by Uncle Newcome 
at Christma.s. Then his father’s name was mentioned in general ordci“S, 
and Uncle Hobson asked little Clive at Midsummer. Tlien Lord H., 
a late Governor-General, coming lioine, and meeting tlie brothers at a 
grand dinner at the ‘ Albion,’ given by the Court of Directors to his 
late Excellency, spoke to tlie bankers about tliat most distinguislied 
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officer their relative ; and Mrs. Hobson drove over to see liis aunt, 
w'liere the boy was ; gave him a sovereign out of her purse, and advised 
strongly that he sliould be sent to Timpany’s along with her own boy. 
Then Clive went from one uncle’s house to another ; and was liked at 
both ; and much preferretl ponies to ride, going out after labbits with 
the keeper, money in his pocket (ehargetl to the debit of Lieut.-Col. 
T. Newcome), and clothes from the London tailor, to tlie homely 
quarters and conversation of poor kind old Aunt Honcyinan at Brighton. 
Clive’s uncles were not unkind; they liked civch other; their wives, wlio 
hated each other, united in liking Clive when they knew him, and 
petting tlie W'ayward handsome boy : they were only pursuing the way 
of the world, wliich huzzas at prosperity, and turns away from mis- 
fortune as fi*om some contagio\is disease. Indeed, how cun we see a 
man’s brilliant qualities if he is what we call in the shade 1 

The gentlemen, Clive’s uncles, who had their alfairs to mind during 
the day, society and the family to occupy them of evenings and holidays, 
their young kiusmaii, the Indian Coloners son, as otiicr wealthy 
British uncles treat otlier young kinsmen. They received liim in Ins 
Y^tions kindly enough. Tlicy tipped him when he went to school ; 
when he had the whooping-cough, a confidential young clerk went round 
by way of Grey Friars Square to ask after him ; the sea beino- recom- 
mended to him, Mrs. Ncwcome gave him change of air in Sussex, and 
transferred him to his maternal aunt at Brigliton. Then it w'as bou- 
jmir As the lodge-gates closed upon him, Mrs. Ncwcome’s heart shut 
up too, and confined itself within the firs, laurels, and palings whicli 
tound the liome precincts. Had not she her own children and affaire 1 
her brood of fowls, her Sunday school, her melon-beds, her rose-garden 
her qua^el ^Yith the parson, etc., to attend tol Mr. Newcome, arriving 

the .w gmyel-welk along the cHlt, and whether it is completed, 
and if the China pig fattens kindly upon the new feed. 

Clive, in the avuncular gig, is driven over the downs to Brighton to 

^m Uncle Hone^anturmng out for him; sweetbreads for dinner- 

hLlth .”v from church on the plea of delicate 
whel he ^oc him to bed ; his aunt to cLe smiling in 

Md dandled, and fondled, as if he were a young duke So he is to Miss 
Honeymau. He is the sou of Colonel Newcome. CV B. who se.Ms he^ 
^awls, ivory chessmen, scented sandal-wood work-boxes and kiiicob 
^rfs ; who. as she tells Hannah the maid, has Bfty ^rvLS „ liri 

wh " ‘ what c^n h^do wiUi’ 

oTtJp- ’ . oonsequeuco of her misfortunes she resolved 

sent teorrr%t!t'‘*“;'’ ^mc tumidied 

who gave Mr ^ ^^^Poo^os tl.ereof 

Ss Sd h.?eT -T’’ ’’T oum of money at 

the period of his calamity. Is it gmtitude for past favours! is it desire 
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for inorc? is it vniiity of rolationsliip ? is it lovo for the (lc<a<l sister — or 
tender regard for lier offsj)ring whieli makes ]\Iiss I^Iartlia Honcyiiian so 
fond of her nephew ? I never could count liow many c.auses went to 
produce any given effect or aftinn in a pei-soirs life, and liave been for 
my own jwlrt many a time quite mish-d in my own case, fancying some 
grand, some magnanimous, some virtuous re;L«m, for an act of which 
I was proud, when lo ! some pert little satirical monitor springs 'up 
inwardly, uitsctting the fond Immhug wlii»li I was cljcrisldng — the 
I)e{icock’s tail wliereiu my absurd vanity liad clad itself — and says, 
‘Away with tliis Ixtasting ! / am the cause of yo\ir virtue, my lad. 

Y«)u are jdcjv-sed that yesterday, at dinner, you refniined from the dry 
(•hamjKigJie. ^My name is Wtuldly Prudence, not Sclf-deiual, and I 
(Miused you to refrain. You are pleased, la'canse you gsive a guinea to 
Diddler? I am Lilziness, not Generosity, which insjiiri'd you. You 
ling yoiu'self because you resisted other temptation ? Coward ! it wsis 
Iweanse you dare<r not run tlie risk of the wrong. Out with your 
l)oacock s jdumage ! walk t»ff in tlie featlieis wliich Nature gave you, 
ami tijank Heaven tliey are not altogether black.’ In a word. Aunt 
Iloneyiiian was a kind soul, and sucli was the .splendour of Clive’s fatlu-r, 
of his gifts, hi.s generosity. Ids militiry services, and CoinjKinionship of 
the Bath, that the lad did really aj)jK*ar a young duke to lier. And 
Mrs. Neweome was not unkind : and if Clive liad b(*en reallv a voung 
<luke, I am sure he would Itavc had tlie best IxMlroom at ^Marble Hciid, 
and not one of the far-off little rooms in the boys’ wing : I am sure he 
would have had jellies and Charlottes Ibisses, instead of mere broth, 
cliicken, and kitter jaidding, bu<-1i as fell to his lot; and wlicn he was 
gone (in the carriiige, mind you, not in the gig driven by a groom), I am 
sure Ml'S. Neweome would have written a letter tliat night to lier Gnwe 
tlie Ducliess Dowager his mamma, full of jiniise of the dear child, his 
graciousness, his beauty, and Ids wit, and de<'laring tiiat she must love 
him hcncefortli ami for ever aft<T as a of her own. You toss down 
the page with scorn and say, ‘It is not true. Human nature is not so 
bail as tliis cynic wouhl have it to l)e. Yon would make no difference 
between the rich and the jKior.’ Be it so. You would not. But 
ov.ii that your iicxtHloor neighbour wouM. Nor is tins, dear madam, 
mldressc<l to you ; no, no, we are not .so rude as to talk alK>ut you to 
your fu' c ; but, if wc may not s|X'nk of the lady who has just left the 
room, wliat is to liec.-ome of i.-onversation and society? 


Wc forlk-ar to descrilk? the meeting la-twecn tlie Colonel and his son 
— the jiretty bn- from whom lie had jiarted more than seven ycai-s 
before with sm h jjangs of heart ; ami of whom he had thought ever 
since with sm h a constant longing affection. Half-an-liour after the 
fatlicr left the by, and in his grief and loncliiiess wiis rowing back to 
shore, Clive was at jday with a dozen of other children on the sunny 
deck of the ship. When two Ik'IIs rang for their dinner, they v.'cre all 
liurrying to the cuddy-table, and busy over their meal. What a. sad 
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rci)ast their . iKircnts hail that day! How their hearts followed the 
careless young ones home across the great occjin I Mothers’ prayers go 
with them. Strong men, alone on their knees, with streaming eyes and 
broken accents, implore Heaven for those little ones, who were prattling 
at their sides hut a few Jiours since. Long after they are gone, careless 
and happy, recollections of the sweet past ri.se up and smite those who 
remain : the flowers they had plantctl in their little gardens, the toys 
they play(?d uith, the little vacant cribs they slept in as fatheis’ eyes 
looked blessings down on them. Most of ns, wlio have passed a couple 
of score of yc;\rs in the world, have had such sights as these to move us. 
And those who have will think none the worse of iny worthy Colonel 


for his tender and faithful heart. 

With that fidelity Avliieh wa-s an instinct of his nature, this brave man 
thought ever of his absent child, and longed after him. He never 
forsook the native servants and nurses who had had charge of the cliild, 
but endowed them with money sufficient (and indeed little was wanted 
by people of that frugal race) to make all their future lives comfortable. 
No friends went to Europe, nor ship departed, but Ncwcome sent 
presents and remembrances to the boy, and costly tokens of his love 
aud thanks to all who were kind to his son. What a strange pathos 
seems to .me to accompany all oiur Indian storj" I Besides that official 
history which fills Gaset/eSy and embroiders banners with names of 
victory; which gives moralists and enemies cause to cry out at English 
' rapine ; and enables patriots to boast of invincible British valour — 
besides the splendoxir and conquest, the wealth and glory, the crowned 
ambition, the conquered danger, the vast prize, and the blood freely shed 
in winning it — should not one remember the tears too 1 Besides the 
lives of myriads of British men, conquering on a hundred fields, from 
Plassey to Meance, and bathing them cruore nostro : think of the women, 
and the tribute which they perforce must pay to those victorious achieve- 
ments. Scarce a soldier goes to yonder shores but leaves a home anil 
grief in it behind him. The lords of the subject province find wives 
there ; but their children cannot live on the soil. The parents bring 
their children to the shore, and part from them. The family must 
be brolfcn up. Keep the flowers of your home beyond a certain time, 
aud the sickening buds wither and die. In America it is from the breast 
of a poor slave that a child is taken ; in India it is from the wife, and 
from under the palace, of a spleudid proconsul. 

The experience of this grief made Newcome’s naturally kind heart 
only the more tender, and heuco he had a weakness for cliildfen which 
made him the laughing-stock of old maids, old bachelors, and sensible 
persons ; but the darling of all miseries, to whoso little inhabitants ho 
was uniformly kind : were they tlie Collectors^ progeny in their palan- 
qui^, or the Sergeants* children tumbling about the cantonmeut, or the 


heathens in the huta of his servants round his gate.v 
^ ” known that there is no part of the world where ladies a 


aro more 

/^au in iBritish Iadi& Perhaps the warmth of the sun 
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kindles flames in the hearts of l>oth sexes, wliicli would probably beat 
quite coolly in their native air : else why should Miss Brown be engaged 
ten days after lier landing at Calcutta? or why should Miss Smith have 
lialf-a-dozeu ])roposals l)efore she has been a week at the station 1 And 
it is not only ba(rhelors on whom the young ladies confer tlieir affections ; 
they will take widowers without any difficulty : and a man so generally 
likecl as Major Xewcome, with sueh a good character, with a private 
fortune of Ids owji, so chivalrous, generous, good-looking, eligible in a 
word, you may be sure would have found a wife easily enough, had he 
any ndiid for replac ing the late Mrs. Casey. 

The C’olonel, jus lias been stated, laid iui Indian chum or companion, 
witli wliom he shared Ids lodgings ; ami from many jocailar remarks of 
this latter gentleunui (\vlio love(l goorl jokes and uttered not a few) I 
could gather that the honest widower Colonel Newcome had been often 
tempted to alter Ids condition, and that the Indian ladies had tried 
numberless attacks upon his Ixrcjivcd heart, and devised endless schemes 
of carrying it by assault, treiuson, or other mode of capture. Mrs. Casey 
(his defunct wife) had overcome it by sheer jiity and helplo.ssness. Ho 
had found her so friendlc.ss, that he took her into tlio vmuint place, and 
installed her there as ho would have received a traveller into his bunga- 
low. He divided his meal with her, and made her welcome to his best. 

‘ I believe Tom Newcome married her,’ slv Mr. Binnie used to sav, ‘ in 
order that he might have permission to pay her milliner’.s bills;’ and 
in this way he was amply gmtified until tlic day of her dcatli. A feeble 
miniature of the lady, with yellow ringlets and a guitar, hung over the 
mantelpiece of the Colonel’s bedclmmlxir, where I have often seen that 
work of art ; and subsequently, wlu*n be and Mr. Binnie took a house, 
tlierc wjis hung up in the spare l>edroom a companion portrait to the 
miniature — tliat of the Colonel’s profleeessor, Jac-k C^asey, who, in life, 
used to fling phites at his Emma’s hcjid, and who perished froni a fatal 
attachment to the l)ottle. I am ineiino<l to think that Colonel Newcome 
was not much <-ast down by the loss of his wife, and that they lived but 
indifferently together. Clive iised to sjiy in his artless way that his 
father scarcely ever mentioned his mother’s name ; and no doubt the 
union wsis not happy, althojigh Newcome eontinued jiionsly to acknow- 
ledge it, long after death had brought it to a tenniiiiition, by constant 
benefactions and remembrances to the departed lady’s kindred. 

Those widows or virgins who endeavoured to fill Emma's place found 
the door of Nowcome’s heart fast and barred, and assjiiled it in vain. 
iMiss Billing wit down before it with her jiiano, and, as the Colonel was 
51 practitioner on the tlute, hoped to insike all life one Iiannonious duet 
with him ; but she }il:iyed her most brilliant sonsitas and varijitions in 
vain ; ami, sis ev«‘n*lHKly know.s, subsequently cjirried her grand pisiiio 
to Lieutenant and Ailjntant Ho<lgkin‘s bouse, whose name she now 
bears. The lovely widuw Wilkins, with two darling little children, 
stopped at Nowcome’s hospitable house, on her way to Calcutta ; and 
it was thought she might never leave it j but her kind host, as was his 
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wont, crammed her children with presents and good things, consoled 
and entertained the fair widow, and one morning, after she had re- 
mained three months at the Station, the Coloners palanquins and 
bearers made their appearance, and Elvira Wilkins went away weeping, 
as a widow should. Why did she abuse Ncwcome ever after at 
Calcutta, Bath, Cheltenham, and wherever she went, calling him selfish, 
pompous, Quixotic, and a Bahawder"? I could mention half-a-dozen 
other names of ladies of most rcspechible families connected with 
Leadcnhall Street, wlio, act'ording to Colonel Ncwcome’s chum — that 
wicked Mr. Binnie — had all conspired more or less to give Clive 
Ne\v{Mme a stepmother. 

But ho had liad an unlucky experience in his own ense ; and thought 
within liimself, ‘No, I won’t give Clive a stepmother. As Heaven has 
taken his own mother from iiim, why, I must try to l>e father and 
mother too to the lad.’ He kept the child as long as ever the climate 
would allow of his remaining, and then sent him home. Then his aim 
was to save money for the youngster. lie was of a nature so uncon- 
trollably gcncroms, that to be sure he spent five rupees where another 
would save them, and make a fine show besides ; Init it is not a man’s 


gifts or hospitalities that genemlly injure his fortune. It is on them- 
selves that prodigals spend jnost. And a.s Newcome had no personal 
extravagances, and the smallest selfish wants ; co\ild live almost as 
frugally as a Hindoo ; kept his lioi-scs not to race but to ride ; wore 
his old clothes and uniforms until they were the laughter of his 
regiment ; did not caro for show, and had no longer' an extravagant 
wife ; he managed to lay by consiclerably out of his liberal allowances, 
and to find himself and Clive growing richer every year. 

‘When Clive has had five or six years at school’ — that was his 
scheme—* he will be a fine scholar, and have at least as much classical 
learning as a gentleman in the W'orld need possess. Then I will go to 
England, and we will pass three or four years together, in which he 
^11 learn to be intimate with me, and, I hope, to like me. I shall bo 
his pupil for Latin and Greek, and try and make up for lost time. I 
know there is nothing like a knowledge of the classics to give a man 
breeding — didicisse jidditer artes emollunt mores nec 
simiuse feros. I shall be able to help him with my knowledge of the 
world, and to keep Iiim out of the way of sharpers and a pack of rogues 
who commonly infest young men. I will make myself his companion 
and pretend to no superiority; for, indeed, isn’t he my superior I Of 
coi^e he 18 , mth his advantages. He hasn’t been an idle young scamp 

f together, first through England, Scotland, 

and Ireland, for every man should know his own country, and thou wo 
, ^1 make the grand tour. Then, by the time he is eighteen, he will 

fK. i'r ^ profession. He can go into the army, and emulate 

glorious man after whom I named him ; or if he prefers the Church, 

. vl K ^ goes to the university, 

which time I shall be, m all probability, n major-general, I can come 
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Txick to India for a few ycai-s, and return by the time lie has a wife and 
a home for his old father ; or if I die, I sliall liave done tlie best for 
him, and my bo}' will lie left with the best education, a tolerable small 
fortune, and the blessing of his old father/ 

Such were the plans of our kind schemer. How fondly he dwelt on 
them, how affectionately he ^\Totc of them to Ins boy ! How he read 
books of travels and looked over the maps of Europe ! and sjiid, ‘Rome, 
sii, glorious Rome ; it won t la* very long, i\Iajor, befon; my boy and I 
see the Colosseum, and ki.'^s the Popes toe. ^\■e shall go uj) Die Rliine 
to Switzerland, and over tlie Simplon, the work of tlie groat Napoleon 
By Jove, sir, think of the Turks before Vienna, and Sobieski clearing 
eighty thousand of ’em off the face of the earth ! How mv boy will rejoice 
in the picture-galleries there, and in Prince Eugene’s priiit.s ! You know, ' 
r siipix).se, that Prince Eugene, one of the greatest genemls in the world’ 
was also one of the greatest lovers of the tine arts. Jtujenuas didicisse, 
licy, Doctor? you know the rest , — emolhiyit tnores nec ^ 

EmoUunt viores ! Colonel,’ says I)o<.rtor l\IeTaggart, who, jierhaps, 
was too canny to correct the coniiiianding officer’s Latin. ‘Don’t yc 
noo that Prence Eugene wa.s alioiit as savage a Turk as iver wa.s? 
Have ye iiiver rad the miniorcs of the Prants do Leen?’ 

‘Well, ho was a groat cavaliy officer,’ answers tlic Colonel, ‘and he 
left a great collection of prints — you know. How Clive will 
delight in them! The Ixiy’s talent for dmwing is wonderful, air, 
wonderful. He sent me a picture of our old school — tlie very actual 
thing, sir ; the cloisters, the school, the head gowii-lxiy going in with 
the rods, and the Doctor himself. It would make you die of laughing ! ’ 

He regaled the ladies of the regiment w‘ith Clive’s lettcn?, aird those 
of Miss Honcyinan, which contained an aeeount of the biy. He even 
bored some of his licarei's witli this pnittle; and sporting young men 
would give or take odds that the Colonel would mention Clive’s imme, 
once before five minutes, three times in ten minutes, twenty-five times 
in the course of dinner, aiul so on. But tlioy who laughed at the 
Colonel laughed very' kindly ; and eveiydiody who knew him loved him ; 
everj'body that is, who loved modesty, and geni*rosity, aiul honour. 

At last tlie happy time came for which the kind father had been 
longing more passionately than any pri.soner for lilx’rty, or schoollKiy for ' 
holiday. Colonel Nowcomc Inus taken leave of his regiment, leaving 
Major Toinkinson, notiiing loth, in command. Ho has travelled to 
Calcuttji ; and the Coiinnander-in-Cliiof, in general orders, luxs an- 
nounced that, in giving to Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Ncweoine, C.B., 
of the Bengal Cavalry, leave for the first time, after no less tliaii thirty- 
four years’ absence from home, ‘ he (Sir (Icorgc Hustler) cannot refmin 
from expressing his sense of the great and meritorious services of this 
most distinguished officer, who ha.s left his regiment in a state of the 
Iiighest di.s' ijdine and efficiency.’ And now the ship has sailed, the 
voyage is over, and once more, after so many long years, the honest 
eolUiei’s foot is ou his native shore. 
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CHAPTER VI 


NEWCOME BROTHERS 


B esides ins own boy, whom lie wol-shipped, tliis kind • Colonel 
had a score, at least, of adopted cliildren, to whom he chose tf) 


^ stand ill the light of a father. He was for ever wliirling away 
in post-chaises to tins school and that, tt) see Jaitk Brown’s boys, of the 
Cavalry; or, Mre. Sinitli’s girls, of the Civil Service; or poor Tom 
Hicks’s orphan, who had nolMnly to look after him now tliat the cholem 
hatl carried off Tom, and liis wife too. On board the sliip in which 
lie retunied from Calcutta were a dozen of little children, of botb se.xcs, 
some of whom he actually escorted to their friends before lie visited his 
own ; and though his heart was longing for his boy at Grey Friars. 


^ ^ ^ — . 

Tlie children at the schools seen, and largely rewarded out of his bounty 
(his loose white tron.scrs liad great pockets, always liea^'y with gold and 
silver, which he jingleil when he wa.s not pulling his mustachios — to sec 
the way in which he tipped children made one almost long to be a boy 
again); and when lie had visited Miss Pinkerton’s establishment, or 
Doctor Ramshoni’s adjoining academy at Chiswick, and seen little Tom 
Davis or little Fanny Holmes, tlie honest fellow would come home and 
write off straightway a long letter to Tom’s or Faniiy’s parents, far 
away in the Indian country, whose hearts he made happy by his accounts 
of their children, as he liad delighted the children themselves by his 
affection and bounty. All the apple and orange women (especially such 
as had babies as well as lollipops at their stalls), all the streot-sweepors 
on the road between Nerot’s and the Oriental, knew him, and were his 
pensioners. His brotliers in Threadneedlc Street cast up their eyes at 
the cheques wliich he di-ew. 

One of the little people of whom the kind Ncwcome liml taken charge 
luckily dwelt near Portsmouth ; and when the faitliful Colonel con- 
signed Miss Fippa to her grandmother, Mre. Admiral Fipps, at 
^uthampton. Miss Fipps clung to her guardian, and with tears and 
howls was tom away from him. Not until lier maiden aunts had con- 
soled her with strawberries, which she never before had tasted, was 
the little Indian comforted for the departure of her dear Colonel. 
Mteter Cox, Tom Cox’s boy, of the native infantry, had to be carried 
aslMp from the ‘George* to the mail that night. Master (::ox"\voko up 
at the dawn wondering, as the coach passed through the pleasant green 
toads of ^ml^y. The good gentleman consigned the little chap to 
hia uncle, Doctor Cox, Bloomsbury Square, before he went to his own 
quMters, and then on the errand on which his fond heart was bent. 

He had ■written to his brothers from Portsmouth, announcing his arrival, 
|#itt.tJiree wor^ to aive, conveying the same intelligence. The letter 
to the boy with one l?owl of tea and one buttered roH^ 
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of eighty such wliicli were distributed to fourscore other boys, boarders 
of the same liouse with our young friend. How tlie lari’s face must 
have fluslied, and his eyes brightcne<l, when he read the news ! When 
the master of tlic liouse, tlie Rev. Mr. Hopkinson, came into the long-, 
room, witli a good-natured face, and said, ‘ Ncwcome, you ’re wanted,’ 
he knoM s wlio is come. He docs not heed that notorious bruiser, old 
Hodge, who roars out, ‘ Confound you, Newcome : I ’ll give it you for 
upsetting your tea over my new trou.'iers.’ He nms to the room where 
tlic stranger is waiting for him. Wc will sliut the door, if you please, 
upon tliat s<*ene. 

If Clive liad not Ix’cn as fine and Imndsome a young lad as any in 
that school or country, no doubt his fond fatlicr would liavc been just 
as well jdeased, and endowed him with a hundred fanciful graces ; but, 
in truth, in looks and manners he was everj'tlnng which his jrarent 
could desire ; and I hoj)c tlio artist who illustrsites this work will take 
care to do justice to his portrait. Mr. Clive himself, let that jiainter 
be assured, will not be too well pleased if his countenance and figure do 
not receive proper attention. He is not yet endowed with those splendid 
mustachios and whiskers which he has himself suh.se{juently depicted, • 
but he is the jiicture of health, strength, actirity, and good-humour. 
He has a good forelicad, shaded with a quantity of waving light hair; 
a complexion wliich ladies might envy ; a inoutli which seems 
jiccustonied to laughing; and a p.air of blue eyes that, sparkle with 
intelligence and fnink kindness. No wonder the pleased father cannot 
refrain from looking at him. He is, in a word, just such a youth as 
htt-s a right to be the hero of a novel. 

The hell rings for second school, and Mr. Hopkinson, amiycd in cap 
and gown, comes in to shake Colonel Newcome by the hand, and to say 
he suppo.ses it’s to he a holiday for Newcome that day. He does not 
say a word alx>ut Clive's scnipe of the day heforc, and that awful row 
in the bedrooms, where the lad and three others were discovered making 
a supper off a pork-pie and two bottles of prime old port from the Red 
Cow public-house in Grey Friars Lane. "When the bell havS done ringing, 
and all these busy little bees have swarmed into their hive, there is a 
solitude in the place. The Colonel and his son walk the playground 
together, tliat gravelly flat, as destitute of herbage as the Arabian 
desert, but, nevertheless, in the language of the place, called the green. 
They walk tlie green, and they pace tlic cloisters, and Clive shows l>is 
father his own name of Thomas Newcome carved upon one of tlie 
arches forty years ago. As they talk, the boy gives sidelong glances 
at Ids new friend, ami wonders at the Colonel’s loose trou.sers, long 
mmtachios, ami yellow face. He looks very odd, Clive tliinks, very 
odd and very kind, ami he looks like a gentleman, every inch of him : 
— not like Martin’s fatlier, wlio came to see Ids son lately in highlows, 
and a shocking bad hat, and actually flung coppers amongst the boys 
for a scramble. He bursts out a-laughing at tlie exquisitely ludicrous 
idea of a gentleman of his fashion scrambling for coppers. 
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And now, enjoining the boy to be ready against his return (and 
you may be sure Mr. Clive was on the look-out long before bis sire 
appeared), the Colonel whirled away in his cab to the City to shake 
hands with his brothers, whom he had not seen since they were demure 
little men in blue jackets, under charge of a serious tutor. 

He rushed through the clerks and the banking-house, he broke into 
the parlour where the lords of the establishment were seated. He 
astonished those trim quiet gentlemen by the warmth of his greeting, 
by the vigour of his hand-shake, and the loud liigh tones of his voice, 
which penetrated the glass walls of the parlour, .and might actually 
be heard by the busy clerks in the hall without. He knew Brian from 
Hobson at once — that unlucky little accident in the go-cavt having 
left its mark for ever on the nose of Sir Bi*ian Newcorae, the elder of 
the twins. Sir Brian had a bald head and light hair, a short whisker 
cut to his cheek, .a buff waistcoat, very neat boots and hands. He 
looked like the ‘ Portrait of a Gentleman ’ at the Exhibition, as the 
worthy is represented: dignihod in attitude, bland, smiling, and states- 
manlike, sitting at a table unsealing letters, with a despatch-box and 
a silver inkstand before him, a column and a scarlet curtain behind, 
and a park in the distance, Avith a great th\inderstorin lowering in 
the sky. Such a portrait, in fact, hangs over the great sideboard 
at Newcome to this day, and above the three great silver waiters 
which the gratitude of as many Companies has presented to their 
respected director and chairman. 

In face Hobson Newcome, Esquire, Avas like his elder brother, but 
was more portly in person. He allow'cd his red whiskers to grow 
wherever nature had plante<l them, on bis checks and under his chin. 
He wore tliick shoes Avith nails in tl»cm, or natty rouiul-toed Iwots, Avith 
tight trousers and a single strap. He affected tiic countiy gentleman 
in his appearance. His hat had a broad brim, and the ample pockets 
of his cutaway coat Averc never destitute of agricult\iral produce, samples 
of beans or com, which he used to bite and chcAv catii on ’Change, or 
a whip-lash, or* balls for horses ; in fine, he AA*as a good old country 
gentleman. If it was fine in Threadneedle Street, he Avould say it was 
good weather for the hay ; if it rained, the country Avanted rain ; if it 
was frosty, ‘ No hunting to-day, Tomkins, my boy,’ and so forth. As 
he rode from Brj’anstonc Square to the City you would take him — and 
he was pleased to be so taken— for a jolly country squire. He was a 
better man of business than his more solemn and stately brother, at 
Y'hom he laughed in his jocular Avay; and he said rightly, that a 
gentleman must get up very early in the morning who Avanted to 
take him in. 

The Colonel breaks into the sanctum of these worthy gentlemen j 
aud each receives him in a manner consonant Avith his peculiar nature. 
Sir Brian regretted that Lady Ann Avas away from London, being at 
Brighton with the children, avIio Avere all ill of the measles. Hobson 
said, ‘Maria can’t treat you to such good company as my Lady could 
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give j on; l>ut when will you take a (l;iy anti come ami dine with us? 
.Lot s sec, h)-day\s Wednesday; to-morrow we’ve a party. No we’re 

He meant that Ins table .wjxs full, and that lie did not care 
to (;mwd jt ; but there was no use in imparting this circumstauce to 
the Col.mel. ‘Finlay we dine ut Judge Budge s—<iueer name, Judge 
Jiudge amt it? Saturday, I’m going <lown to Marble Head, to look 
.after the liay. Come on Monday, Tom, and I’ll introduce you to the 
missus ainl the y<miig uns.’ 

*I will bring Clive,’ sjiys Colonel Neweome, nither disturbed at tliis 
reception. ‘After Ins illness my sister-in-law was very kiml to liini.’ 

‘No, liangit, don't bring Is.ys ; there’s no good in boys; they stop 
the talk downstaii-s, and the ladies don't want ’em in the dmwing-rooni 
Send him to <linc with the eliildren on Sundav, if you like, and come 
along down with me to Marble Hoad, and I 11 sliow you such a crop 
of hay as will make your eyes open. Are you fond of farming?’ 

‘I liave not seen my boy for years,’ says tlie Colonel ; ‘I had mtliev 
pji.ss Saturday and Sunday with liiji], if you i)Icase, and some day wc 
will to Marble Iloacl ti>^ctlK-r/ 

‘Mell, an offer s an offer. I don't know any p]ea.santer thing than 
getting out of thi.s confounded City and smelling the hedges, and look- 
ing at the crops coming up, and pa-«?sing the Sunday in quiet.’ And his 
own taste.s being thus agric.-ultural, the worthy gentleman thouglit tliat 
cvcrj’body else must delight in the same recreation. 

In the winter, I hojte we shall see you at Neweome,’ saj's tlic elder 
brother, blandly smiling. ‘ I can’t give yon any tiger-sliooting, but I ’ll 
ju'omi.sc you tliat you shall find plenty of jilieasants in onr juugle,’ and 
lie lauglied very gently at this mild sally. 

The Colonel gave liim a queer look. ‘I shall be at Neweome before 
the winter. I shall lie there, jilea-ic God, before many days arc over.’ 

Indecjl ! says tlie Baronet, with an air of great sui'prisc. ‘You 
are going <lown to look at the cradle of our race. I believe tlic New- 
comes were tliere before the Conqueror. It wa.s but a village in our 
giandfathei' s time, ami it is an immense flourisliing town now, for 
wliidi I hope to got — I e.\p(*et to get — a eliarter.’ 

‘Do you?’ says the Colonel. ‘I am going down there to sec a 
rel.ition.’ 

‘A relation! Wliat relatives have we tliere?’ irries the Biu-onet. 

‘ My children, with the exception of Barnes, Banies, this is your 
uncle Colonel Thomas Neweome. I have great pleasure, brother, in . 
intro<lucing you to my eldest son.’ 

A fair-liaired young gentleman, languid and pale, and armyed in 
the very lieiglit of fstshion, made liis appearance at this juncture in 
the parlour, and returned Colonel Newcome’s greeting with a smiling 
aeknowledgment of hi.s own. ‘Very hapjiy to see you, I’m sure,’ said 
the young man. ‘ You find London very much changed since j’ou were 
here? Very good time to come — the very full of the season.’ 

Poor Tlioinas Neweome was quite abashed by this strange reception* 
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Here was a man, Imn^iy for affection, and one relation asked him to 
dinner next Monday, and another invited liim to shoot pheasants at 
(ihristmas. Here was a Ijeardlcss j'oung sprig who patronised him, and 
vouchssifcd to ask him whether he found London was cliangcd. 

. ‘I don’t know wlietlier it’s eliange<l,’ says the Colonel, biting Ids 
nails ; ‘ I know it ’s not what I expected to find it.’ 

‘TcKlay it’s really as hot as I should think it must be in India,’ 
says young Mr. Barnes Ne-wcome. 

‘Hot!’ says the Colonel, with a grin. ‘It seems to me you are all 
cool enough here.’ 

‘Just wliat Sir Tliomas dc Boots said, sir,’ says Barnes, turning 
round to his father. ‘Don’t you remember wlien lie came home from 
Bombay*? I recollect Ids saying, at Lady Featherstone’s, one dooeetl 
hot night, as it seemed to us ; I reekleet his saying that lie felt quite 
. cold. Did you know him in India, Colonel Ncwcome'? He’s liked at 
the Horse Guards, but he’s liated in Ids regiment,’ 

Colonel Hewcome liere growled a wish reg;\rding tlie ultimate fate of 
Sir Thomas dc Boots, which M'e trust may never he realised by that 
diatingiushed cavalry officer. 

‘My brother says he’s going to Ncwcome, Barnes, next week,’ fyud 
the Baronet, wishing to make tlic convei"sation more interesting to the 
newly-arrived Colonel. ‘ He was saying so just when you eainc in, and 
I was asking him what took him there'?’ 

‘ Did you ever hear of Sarali Mason 1 ’ says tlie Colonel. 

‘ Really, I never dhl,’ tlie Baronet answered. 

‘ Sarah-Masoii ? No, upon my word, I don’t tliink I ever did,’ said 
the young man. 


. ‘ Well, that ’s u pity too,’ tlie Colonel said, Avitli a sneer. ‘ Mrs. Mason 
is a relation of yours — at least by marriage. Slie is my aunt oi* cousin 
~I used to call licr aunt, and she and iny father and mother all worked 
in the same mill at Newcomc together.’ 

‘ I remember — God bless my soul — I remember now ! ’ cries the 
Baronet. ‘ We pay her forty pound a year on your account — don’t you 
kiiowy brother ? Look to Colonel Newcoine’s account — I recolltHa the 
name quite well. But I tliought she had been your mu'se, a;id — and nu 
oul servant of my fathcris.’ 

tv and an old servant of my father’s,’ answei-ed 

the Colonel. ‘ But she was my mother’s cousin too ; and very lucky 
WM iny mother to have such a servant, or to have a servant at all. 

Diere is not in the whole world a more faithful creature or a better 
• woman.' 

^ tv, i-ather enjoyed his brother’s perplexity, and to see, when 

the Baronet rode the high horse, how he came down sometimes. ‘ I 

■ credit,’ gasped the courtly head of tlic 

& ' 11 , liumble friend and connection of our father’s 

I, ibink, brother, you might have recollected lier too,’ the Colonel 
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growled out. His face was blushing ; he was quite angry and hurt 
at what seemed to him Sir Brian’s hardness of heart. 

‘ Pardon me if I don’t see the neoessity,’ said Sir Brian, ‘/have no 
relationship with Mrs. Mason^ and do not remem her ever having seen 
her. Can I do anything for you, brother ? Can I be useful to you in 
any way ? Pray command me and Barnes here, who, after City hours, 
will be deliglited if he can be serviceable to you — /am nailed to this 
counter all the morning, and to the House of Commons all night I 
will be with you in one moment, Mr. Quilter. Good-bye, my dear 
Colonel, How well India has agreed with you 1 how young you look ! 
the hot winds are nothing to what we endure in Parliament. Hobson,’ 
in a loiv \ oice, ‘you saw about tliat lim — that power of attorney — and 
hm and hin will call liere at twelve about that Inn. I am sorry I must 
say good-bye — it seems so hard after not meeting for so many year^ ’ 

‘ Very,’ says the Colonel. ^ • 

‘ Mind and send for me whenever you want me, now.’ 

‘ Oil, of course,’ said the elder brother, and thought when will 
that ever be ! 

* Lady Ann will be too delighted at hearing of your arrival. Give 
my love to Clive — a remarkable fine boy, CUve — good morning : ’and 
the Baronet was gone, and his bald head might pre.sently be seen along- 
side of Mr. Quilter’s confidential grey poll, both of their faces turned 
into an immense ledger. 

Mr. Hobson accompanied tlie Colonel to the door, and shook him 
cordially by tlie hand as he got intohis cab. The man asked whither he 
slioulddrive? and poorKewcomehardlyknew wherchewas or wliither 
he should go. ‘ Drive ! a — oh — ah — damme, drive me anywhere away 
from this place !' was all he could say ; and very likely the cabinaa 
thought he was a disappointed debtor wlio had asked in vain to renew 
a bill. In fact, Ihomas Newcome had overdrawn his little account. 
There was no such balance of affection in tliat bank of his brothers, as 
the simple creature had expected to find there. 

When he was gone, Sir Brian went back to his parlour, where sat 
young Barnes perusing the paper. ‘ My revered uncle seems to have 
brought back a quantity of cayenne pepper from India, sir,’ he said to 
his father. 

‘ He seems a very kind-hearted simple man,’ the Baronet /said : 

‘ eccentric, but he has been more titan thirty years away from home. 
Of course you will call upon him to-morrow morning. Do everything 
you can to make him comfortable. Whom would ho like to meet at 
dinner ? I will ask some of the Direction. Ask him, Barnes, for next 
Wednesday or Saturday — no; Saturday I dine with the Speaker. 
But see tliat every attention is paid him.' 

‘ Does lie intend to have our relation up to town, sir ? I should like 
to meet Mrs. Mason of all things. A venerable washerwoman, I dare 
8ay> or perliaps l:eeps a public-house,’ simpered out young Barnes, 
j ‘Silence, Barnes; you jeatateverything,youyoungmondo— you do. 
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Colonel Newcome’a affection for his ohl ntii-se does him the greatest 
liouour,* Scaid the Baronet, who really meant what lie said. 

‘And I hope my mother will have lier to stay a good, deal at Ne^- 
come. I ’m sure she must have been a washerwoman, and mangled my 
uncle in early life. His costume struck me with respectful astonish- 
ment. He disdains the use of straps to his trousers, and is seemingly 
unacquainted with gloves. If lie had died in India, would my late 
aunt have had to perish on a funeral pile ? ’ Here Mr. Quilter, entering 
wth a heap of bills, put an end to these sarcastic remarks, and young 
Newcome, applying himself to his business (of which lie was a perfect 
master), forgot about his uncle till after City hours, when he entertained 
some young gentlemen at Biiys’s Club Avith an account of his newly- 
arrived relative. 

Towards the City, whither he wended liis way whatever had been 
the ball or the dissipation of the night before, young Barnes Ncwcome 
might be seen walking every morning, resolutely and swiftly, with his 
neat umbrella. As he passed Charing Cross on his way westwards, 
his little boots trailed slowly over the pavement, his liead Imng languid 
(bending lower still, and smiling with faded sweetness as lie doffed his 
hat and saluted a passing carriage), his umbrella tiailed after him. 
Not a dandy on all the Pall Mall pavement seemed to have less to do 
than he. 

Heavyside, a large young officer of the houseliold troops, old Sir 
Thomas de Boots, and Honice Fogey, whom every one knows, are in 
the window of Bays’s, yawning as widely ^ that window itself. 
Horses, under the charge of men in red jackets, are pacing up and 
down St. James’s Street. Cabmen on the stand arc regaling with beer. 
Gentlemen with grooms behind them pass towards the Park. Great 
dowager barouches roll along, emblazoned with coronets, and driven by 
^hmen in silvery wigs. Wistful provincials gaze in at the clubs. 

• Foreigners chatter and show their teeth, and look at the ladies in the ' 
carriages, and smoke and spit refreshingly roimd about. Policeman X 
slouches along the pavement. It is five o’clock, the noon in Pall Mall. 

‘Here’s little Newcome coming,’ says Mr. Horace Fogey. ‘ He and 
r the muffin-miin generally make their appearance in public together.’ 

' ‘ Dashed little prig,’ says Sir Thomas do Hoots ; ‘ why the dash did 

they ever let him in herel If I Imdn’t been in India, by dash— he 
fe blackballed twenty times over, by dash.’ Only Sir 

Thomas ubed woiris far more terrific than dash ; for this distinguished 
_ Cftralry officer swore very freely, 

... ‘He amuses me; he’s such a mischievous little devil’ says cood- 
^ imtured Charley Heavyside. 

I It takes very little to amuse you,’ remarks Fogey. 

answers Charley. * I know every one of your 
old stories, that are as old as my grandmother. How-dy-do, 

Barnes Newcome.) ‘ How are the Tlireo per Cents., 
beggar 1 I Avish you’d do me a bit of stiff; and just toll 
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your fatlier if I may overdraw my account, 1 11 vote with him — hanged 
if I don't.’ 

Barnes orders absinthe-and-water, and drinks : Heavyside resuming 
his elegant railleiy. ‘ I say, Barney, j’our name’s Barney, and you’re 
a banker. You must l>e a little Jew, hey 1 Yell, how mosh vill you 
do my little pill for ?’ 

* Do hee-liaw in the House of Commons, Heavyside,’ says the young 
man with a languid air. ‘That’s your place: you’re returned for it.’ 
(Captain the Honourable Charles Hea\’ysiJe is a member of the legisla- 
ture, and eminent in tlie Him.se for asinine imitations, which delight his 
own, aiul confuse tlie other iKirty.) ‘Don't bray here. I hate the 
shoj) out of shop hours.’ 

‘ Ihi-sli the little pujtpy,’ growls Sir de Boots, swelling in his 
waistljand. 


say alK)ut the Russians in the City?’ says Horace 
Fogey, who luis Ikhui in tlie diplomatic service. ‘ Has the fleet left 
Cronsta<lt, or has it not?’ 

‘ How .should I know?’ jisks Barney. ‘Ain't it all in the evening 
pajM-r ? ’ 

‘ That is very uncoinfortible news from India, General,’ resumes 
logey — ‘ there ’s Dnly DiHldington’s carriage, how well she looks — tliat 
movement of Runjeet Singh on IVshawur : tliat fleet on tlie Irrawaddy. 
It looks do<H-id queer, let me tell you, and Penguin is not the man to 
l>c Govenior-General of.lndia in a time of difficulty.’ 

‘ And Hustler’s not the man to be Commander-in-Chief : dashder old 
fool never live<l : a dashed old jxsalin-singing, blundering old woman,’ 
says Sir Thomas, who wanti'il the command himself. 

‘ You ain't in the psalm-singing line. Sir Thomas,’ says Mr. Bames; 
‘quite the contrary.* In fact Sir dc Boots in his youtii used to sing 
with the Duke of York, ami even against Cajitaiii Costigan, but was 
beaten by tliat sui>erior Bar.-<-hanalian artist. 

Sir Thomas looks us if to ask what the dash is that to you? but 
wanting still to go to India again, and knowing how strong the 
Neweoincs are in XK-adenliall Street he thinks it necessary to be civil to 
the young cub, ami swallows his wnith once more into his waistband. 

‘I’ve got an uncle come liome from India— uinin my wonl I have/ 
says Banic.s Newcome. ‘ Tliat is why I am so exhausteil. I am going 
to buy him a pair of gloves, number fourteen — and I want a tailor for 
him — not a young man’s tailor. Fogey’s tailor rather. I’d take my 
fathers ; but lie h:is all his tilings made in the couiitrj’ — all — in the 
borough, you know — he’s a public man.’ 

‘Is Colonel Newcome, of the Bengal Cavalr}’, your uncle?’ asks Sir 
Thomas de Boots. 

‘Yes ; will you come and meet him at dinner ne.vt Wednesday weel^ 
Sir Thoimts? and Fogey, you come : you know you like a good dinner. 
You don't know Riiytliing against my uncle, do you, Sir Thomas? Hav9 
I any Braliminical cousins? Nee«l we be ushanml of him?’ 
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*I tell you "what, young man, if you were more like him it Avouldirt 
hurt you. He ’s an odd mau : they call liim Don Quixote in India ; I 
suppose you ’ve read “Don Quixote.”* 

‘Never heard of it, upon my word; and why do you wish I should 
be more like him? I don’t wish to be like him at all, tliatik you.’ 

‘ Wliy, because he is one of the bravest oflicei-s that ever lived,’ roared 
out the old soldier. ‘ Because he’s one of tbe kindest fellows ; because 
he' gives himself no dashed airs, although he has reason to be proud if 
he chose. That’s why, Mr. Newcomc.’ 

‘A topper for you, Barney, my boy,’ remarks Charles Heavyside, as 
the indignant General walks away gobbling and red. Barney calmly 
drinks the remains of his absinthe. 

‘I don’t know what that old muff means,’ he says innocently, wdicn 
he has fiiiislied his bitter draught. ‘ He ’s always dying out at me, the 
old turkey-cock. He quarrels with my play at whist, the old idiot, and 
can no more play tlian an old baby. He pretends to teach me billiards, 
and I ’ll give him fifteen in twenty and beat his old hejul off. Why do 
they let such fellows into clubs? Let’s Imvo a game at piquet till 
dinner, Hea-vysidc? Hallo! Tlmt’s my uncle, that tiill mau wdth the 
mustachios and the short trousers, walking witli that boy of his. I dare 
say they are going to dine in Coverit Garden, and going to the play. 
How-dy-do, Nunky’ — and so the w'orthy pair w’ent up to the' card-i“oom, 
where they sat at piquet until the hour of sunset and dinner arrived. 


CHAPTER VII 


IN WHICH MR. CLIVE’s SCHOOL-DAYS ARE OVER 


O UR good Colonel had luckily to look forward to a more pleasant 
meeting with his son, than that unfortimate interview with 
his other near relatives. 

^ Ho dismissed his cab at Ludgate Hill, and w’alkcd thence by the 
dismal precincts of Newgate, and sveross tl»e muddy pavement of Smith- 
field, on his way back to the old school where his sou was, a w’ay wliicli 
lie bad trodden many a time in his own early days. There was Cister- 
cian Street, and the ‘Red Cow ’ of his youth : there was the quaint old 
Grey Friars Square, with its blackened trees and garden, surrounded by 
ancient houses of the build of the last century, now slumbering like 
pensioners in the sunshine. 

Under the great archway of the hospital he could look at the old 
Gothic building ; and a black-gowned pensioner or two crawling over the 
quiet square, or passing from one dark arch to another. Tho boarding- 
‘.hbuses of the school were situated in the square, hard by the more 
^cient buildings of the hospital. A great noise of shouting, crying, 
'^pping forms and cupboards, treble voices, bass voices, poui’cd out of 

schoolboys’ windows : their life, bustle, and * gaiety contrasted 
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strangely wth the quiet of tliose old men, creeping along in their black 
gowTis under the ancient arches yonder, whose struggle of life was over, 
whose hope and noise and bustle had sunk into that grey calm. There 
W'as Thomas Newcomc arrived at the middle of life, standing between 
the shouting lx)ys and the tottering seniors, and in a situation to moralise 
upon both, had not his son Clive, who has espied him from within 
Hopkinson s, or let us say at once Hopkey’s house, come jumping 
down tlie steps to greet liis sire. Clive wjis dressed in his very best ; not 
one of those four hundred young gentlemen had a better figure, a better 
tailor, or a neater boot. Schoolfellow’s, grinning thro\igh the bars, envied 
him as he walked away; senior boys made remarks on Colonel New- 
come’s loose clothes and long mustachios, his brown hands and unbrushed 
hat. The Colonel was smoking a cheroot as he walked ; and tlie gigantic 
Smitii, tlie cock of the school, who happened to be looking majestically 
out of window, wa.s pleased to say that he thought Newcomes’s governor 
was a fine manly-looking fellow'. 

‘Tell me about your uncles, Clive,’ said the Colonel, as they walked 
on arm-in-arm. 

‘ What about them, sirl ’ a-sks the boy. ‘ I don’t think I know much.’ 

‘You have been to stay w'ith them. You wrote about them. Were 
they kind to you ? ’ 

‘Oh yc!t, I sup|)ose they are very kind. Tliey ahvays tipped me: 
only, you know, wiien I go tliere I scarcely ever see them. Mr. New’- 
como a.-^ks me the oftemvst — two or three times a quarter when he’s in 
town, and give.s mo a .sovereign regular.’ 

‘ Well, he must see you to give you the sovereign,’ says Clive’s father, 
laughing. t 

The Iwy blu.'-lieil nither. 

‘Yes When it’s time to go haok to Sinithfield on a Sunday night, 

I go into the dining-room to shake liand.s, and he gives it mo ; but hc 
•Ion t speak to me muoh, you know, and I don’t care about going to 
Bryanstonc Square, exoej»t for tlie tiji— of course that’s imjiortant — 
because I am made to dine with tlie children, and they are quite little 
ones ; ami a great cross Erencli govenioss, who is ahvays crying and 
shrieking after them, and finding fault with them. My uncle generally 
luus Ills dinner-parties on Saturday, or goes out ; and aunt gives me ten 
shillings and sends me, to the play; that’s lietU'r fun than a dinner- 
party.’ Here tlie lad blushed again. ‘I used,’ says he, ‘w'heu I W’as 
younger, to stand on tlie stairs ami prig things out of the dishes when 
they came out from diinier, but I 'ni jiiust that now'. Maria (tliat’s my 
cousin) u.sed to tike the sweet things and give ’em to the governess. 
Fancy ! sii<? used to jiut lumps of sugar into her pocket and cat tliem in 
the sclioolroom ! Uncle Hobson don’t live in sueli good society as Uncle 
Newcomc. You .see, Aunt Hobson, she’s very kimij’jou know’, and all 
tliat, but I ilon’t think slie’s W'hut you call comme il fantj 

‘Why, liow are you to judge T a.sks the father, aimised at the Jad’e 
candid prattle, ‘and where does the difference licU 
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*I can’t tell you what it is, or how it is,’ the boy answered, ‘only 
one can’t help seeing the difference. It isn’t rank and tliat ; only some- 
how there are some men gentlemen and some not, and some women 
ladies and some not. There’s Jones now, the fifth-form injxster, every 
man sees lie's a gentleman, though he wears ever so old clothes ; and 
there’s Mr. Brown, who oils his hair, and wears rings, and white chokers 
— my eyes ! such white chokers ! — and yet we call him the handsome 
snob ! And so about Aunt Maria, she ’s very handsome, and she ’s veiy 
finely dressed, only somehow she ’s not — she ’s not tlie ticket, you see.’ 

‘Oh, she’s not the ticket T says the Colonel, much amused. 

‘ Well, what I mean is — but never mind,’ says the boy. ‘ I can’t tell 
you what I mean. I don’t like to make fun of her, you know, for, 
after all, she is very kind to me ; but Aunt Ann is different, and it 
Seems as if what she says is more natural ; and though slic has funny 
ways of her own too, yet someliow slie looks grander,’ — and here the lad 
laughed again. And do you know, I often think that as good a lady 
as Aunt Ann herself, is old Aunt Honeyman at Brighton — that is, in 
all ^entials, you know*? AjkI she is not a bit ashamecl of letting 
lodgings, or being poor herself, as sometimes I think some of our 
family ’ 

‘I thought we were going to speak no ill of them,’ says the Colonel, 
smUiiig. 






‘Well, it only slipped out unawares,’ says Clive, laughing; ‘but at 
Newcome when they go on about the Ncwcomcs, and that great ass, 
Banics Newcome, gives himself his airs, it makes me die of laughing. 
That time I went down to Newcome, I went to sec old Aunt Sarah, 
and she told me everything, and showe<l me the room where my grand- 
father — you know ; and do you know I wjis a little Imrt at first, for I 
thought we were swells till then. And when I came hack to school, 
where perhaps I liad been giving myself airs, and bragging about New* 
csome, why, you know, I tlioiiglit it was rigljt to tell the fellows.’ 

* said the Colonel, with delight ; though had he stiid, 
That s a boy,’ ho had spoken more correctly. Indeed, how many men 
do we know in the world without caring to know who their fathers 
were ? and how many more wlio wisely do not care to tell us ? ‘ That ’s 

a mail,* cries the Colonel ; ‘ never be ashamed of your father, Clive.’ 

Ashamed of my father ! ’ says Clive, looking up to him, and walking 
on M proud as a peacock. ‘ I say,’ the lad resumed, after a pause— 
^Say what you say,’ said the father. 

‘Is that all truew'hat’s ip the Peerage — in the Baronetage, alxiut 

c Newcome ; about the Newcome who was burned 

T I Bosworth ; and 

vr Newcome who was bar— that is, who was surgeon to Edward 

Hastings? I am afraid it isn’t; and 

^ I like it to be true.’ 

*iV**^*r®^ “““ ancient and honourable 

^ ^d the Colonel, in his honest way. ‘As you like your father to 
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bo an bonourablo uian, why not your -grandfather, and liis ancestors 
before liini? Ibit it we cairt inherit a good name, at least we can do 
our best to leave one, my boy; and tliat is an ambition which, please 
God, you ajid I will botli hold by/ 

AA itii this simple talk the old and young gentlemen beguiled their way 
until they came into tiie western quarter of the town, where the junior 
member of the firm of Newcome Brothers had his house— a handsome 
and roomy nmnsioii in Bryanstone Square. Colonel Newcome was bent 
on paying a visit to his sistcr-in-law, and as he knocked at the door 
where the pair were kept waiting some little time, he could remark 
througli tlie opened windows of the dining-room, that a great table was 
laid and every iirepar.ition made for a feast. 

' My brother said he was cngjiged to dinner to-day,’ said the Colonel. 

Does Airs. Newcome give parties when he is away?’ 

‘ She invites all the company,’ answered Clive. ‘ Aly uncle never asks 
any one without aunt’s leave.’ 

The Colonel s countenance fell. He has a great dinner, and does not 
ask his own brotlier ! Newcome thought. AVliy, if he ha.l come to me 
in India with all his family, he might have stiiyed for a year, and I 
should have been ofFende<l if he ha<l gone elsewhere. 

A hot immial, in a red waistcoat, came and oiiened the door; and 
without waiting for prejiaratory queries, said, ‘ Not at home.’ 

‘It’s my father, John,’ said Clive; ‘my aunt will sec Colonel 
Ncw(;ome.' 


^ Mis.sis not at home,’ .said tlic man. ‘ Mi.ssis is gone in carriage. — ■ 
Not at this door ! — Take them tilings down the area sU*ps, young man !’ 
bawls out the domestic. This latter sp(*ech wa.s addressed to a pastry- 
cook s boy, witli a large sugar temple and many conical papers contain- 
ing deliciuics for de.ssert. ‘ Mind tlie hicc is here in time; or there’ll 
bo a blow-up with your governor,’ — and John struggled back, closing 
the door on the lustoni.shed Colonel. 

‘ Upon my life, they actually shut the door in our faces,’ said the 
poor gentleman. 

‘Tlie mail is very busy, sir. There ’.s a great dinner. I’m .sure my 
aunt wouM not refuse you,’ Clive interposed. ‘ She is very kind. I 
.suppose :t ’s different here to what it is in India. Tlicre arc the children 


in the .srpiare, — tlio.se are the girls, in blue, — that’s tlie French governess, 
the one witli the inustacliios and the yellow panusol. How d’ye do, 
Alary? How d’ye do, Fanny? This is iny fatlier — this is your uncle.’ 

‘ Alcsdemoiselles ! Je vous defends de jiarlertl qui quo co soit hors du 
Sipiar ! ’ screams out the lady of the mustachios ; and she strode forward 
to rail back lier young eliarges. 

The Colonel addimsed her in very good French. ‘ I hope you will 
permit me to make aeiiuaintance with my nieces,’ he said, ‘and with 
their instructres.s, of whom my sun has given me such a favourable 
liccount.' 


‘ Hem ! ’ said Aladeuioiselle Lebrun, remembering the last fight she 
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aud Clive had Imd together, and a portrait of herself (with enormous 
whiskers) wliich the young scapegrace Jiad drawn. * Monsieur is very 
good. But one cannot too early inculcate retenue and decorum to young 
ladies in a country where demoiselles seem for ever to forget that they 
are young ladies of condition. I am forced to keep the eyes of lynx 
upon these young persons, otherwise Heaven knows wliat would coinc 
to them. Only yesterday, my back is turned for a moment, I cast my 
eyes on a book, hartng but little time for litemture, monsieur — for 
literature, which I adore — wdien a cry makes itself to hear. I turn 
I myself, and what do I see ? Mesdemoisclles your nieces plajdng at 
criquette, with the Messieurs Sinees — sons of Doctor Sinees — young 
galopins, monsieur!’ All this was slirieked with immense volubility 
and many actions of tlie hand and panisol across the s«|uare-railings to 
the ainuse<l Colonel, at whom the little girls peered tlirough the bars. 

Well, my dears, I sliould like to have a gjime at cricket with you 
too,’ says the kind gentleman, reaching them each a browm hand. 

You, monsieur, c cst different — a man of yo\ir age ! Salute monsieur 

your uncle, inesderaoiselles. You conceive, monsieur, that I also mu.st 

be^utious when I speak to a man so distinguished in a public sonar.’ 

And she east down her great eyes, and hid those radiant orbs from 
the Colonel. 


Meanwhile, Colonel Newcome, indifferent to the <lirectiou which 
Miss Lebrun’s eyes took, whether towards Ids hat or his boots, wa.s 
surveying his little nieces with that kind c.xprcssiou which his face 
always wore wlieii it was turned towards children. ‘ Have you heard 
of your uncle in India 'I ’ he asked them. 

‘ No,’ says Maria. 

Yes,' says Fanny. ‘You know Mademoiselle said’ (Mademoiselle 

twittering her fingers, and, as it were, kissing them 
m the direction of a grand barouche that was advancing along tlic square) 
you know Mademoiselle said that if we were mechanUsv^e should 
be sent to our uncle in India. I think I should like to go with you ’ 

, ] Oh you silly child ! ’ cries Maria. ^ 

Clive went too,’ says little Fanny, 

promenade'! ’ Miss Lebrun 

Colonel Newcome l.ad the satisfactioi, 
ot ^holdmg, for the first time, his sister-iii-law. 

' bonnet and pelisso (wlio 

the fine bonnets and pelisses o£ the year 183— J) 

• barouche, the scarlet-plush integuments of her 

Wazing before and behind her. A pretty little foot was on 

m herfa^ an^’^^'^f '™™'' 'a “‘cr bonnet ; a hook was 

■' bowl \h„ W portrait of a gentleman reposed on her volnminous 

f and n” ‘‘"“"S >>eads, with pink 

iff ” '"I”'’ '"'■«> "rany more chains, 
It ’ “ ""^bnacks. A pair of dirty gloves marred the 
of this appearance ; a heap of books from the library strewed 
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the "back seat of tlie carriage, and showed that her liabits were literary. 
Springing down from liis station behind liis mistress, a youth clad in 
iietlier ganiKMits of red sanimit discharged tluniderclapa on the door of 
Mrs. Newcome’s lionse, announcing to the whole square that his mistress 
had returned to her abode. 

Clive, with a queer twinkle of his eyes, ran towards his aunt. She 
bent over the carriage languidly towards him, Slie liked him, ‘ "What, 
you, Clive?’ she said. ‘How come you away from school of a 
Thursday, sir?’ 

V f 

‘ It is a holiday,’ says he. ‘ My father is come ; and he is come to 
see you.’ 

She bowed her liead witli an expression of affable surprise and majestic 
satisfaction. ‘Indeed, Clive!’ slie wa.s good enough to exclaim, and 
with an air whicli seemed to .say, ‘ Let him come up and be presented 
to me.’ Tlie honest gentleman stepped forward and took off Jiis hat 
and bowed, and stood barelieailcd. She surveyed him blandly, and 
with infinite grace j)ut forwanl one of the pudgy little hands in one of 
the dirty gloves. Can you fancy a twopenny-halfpenny baroness of 
King Francis’s time patronising Bayard? Can you imagine Queen 
Guinevere’s lady's-maid’s lady’s-maid being affable to Sir Lancelot? I 
jirotest tliere is nothing like the virtue of Englishwomen. 

‘ You liave only arrived to-day, and you came to see me? That was 
very kind. N’est-ce pas que c'«:‘tait bong de Moseer le Colonel, Made- 
moiselle? Mailamaselle Lel)run lo Colonel Newcome, mong friire.’ (In 
a whi.sper, ‘ My children’s governess and my fibuid, a most superior 
woman.’) ‘ Wa.s it not kind of Colonel Newcome to come to see ino? 
Have you Imd a plca.sant voyage? Hid you come by St. Helena? Oh, 
how I envy you seeing tlie tomb of that groat man ! Nous parlong de 
Napolleong, Mademoiselle, dong voter i)brc a le gendml favvorj'.’ 

‘ 0 Hieu ! que n’ai-je pu Ic voir,’ interjaculates mmlcinoiselle. ‘Lui 
dont parle runivors, dont mon j)&rc m’a si souvent parMl’ but this 
remark passes quite unnoticed by mademoiselle’s friend, who continues — 

‘ Clive, donnez-moi votre bras. Tliese are two of my girls. My 
1><)V8 are at school. I sliall be so glad to introduce tliem to tlieir uncle. 
y'//ig nauglity Ixjy might never have seen 3'ou, but that we took him home 
to Marble Head, after the scarlet fever, and made him well, didn’t we, 
Clive? And we are all very fond of him, and you must not be jealous 
of his love for his autit. We feel that we quite know you through 
liim, and we know that you know us, and v/e liope yo\i will h'i-e us. 
Ho you think your papa will like us, Clive ? Or, perhap.s, you will like 
Lady Ann best ? Ves ; you have been to her fir.st, of course ? Not 
been? Oil ! becau.se she is not in town.’ Leaning fondly on the arm 
of Clive, madeinoiselle standing grouped with the children hard by, 
while John, with his liat off, stood at the opened door, Mrs. Newcome 
slowly' uttered the -abovo remarkable remarks to the Colonel on the 
threshold of her house, which she never a.sked him to pass. 

‘ If you will come in to us at about ten this evening,’ she then said, 
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‘you will find some men, not undistinguished, who honour me of an 
evening. Perhaps they will be interesting to you, Colonel Newcome, 
as you are newly arrived in Europe. Not men of worldly rank, neces- 
sarily, although some of them are amongst the noblest of Europe. But 
viy maxim is, that genius is an illusti-atiou, and merit is better than 
any pedigree. You have lieard of Professor Bodgers? Count Poski*? 
Doctor McGuffog, who is called in his native country the Ezekiel of 
Clackmannan "I Mr. Slialoony, the great Irish patriot 1 our papers have 
told you of him. These and some more have been good enough to 
promise me a visit to-night. A stranger coming to London could 
scarcely have a better opjwrtmiity of seeing some of our great illustra- 
tions of science and literature. And you will meet our own family — 
not Sir Brian’s, who — who have otlier society and amusements — but 
mine. I hope Mr. Newcome and invself will never forget them. We 
have a few friends at dinner, and now I must go in and consult aith 
Mrs. Hubbard, my housekeeper. Good-bye for the present. Mind, 
not later than ten, as Mr. Nea'come must be up betimes in the morning, 
and our parties break up early. When Clive is a little older, I dare 
say a'e shall see him too. 6’oocf-byc!’ And again the Colonel w&s 
favoured with a shake of the glove, and the lady and her suite sailed 
up the stair, and passed in at tlie door. 

^ She had not the faintest idea but tliat the hospitality which she was 
offering to her kinsman was ef the most cordial and pleasant kind. 
She fancied everything she did was perfectly right and graceful. She 
invited her husband’s clerks to come through the rain at ten o’clock 
from Kentish Town ; she asked artists to bring their sketch-books from 
Kensington, or luckless pianists to trudge wtli tlieir music from 
Brompton. She rewarded them W'ith a smile and a cup of tea, and 
thought they were made liappy by her condescension. If, after t\vc 
or three of these delightful evenings, they ceased to attend her recep- 
tions, -she shook her little flaxen head, and sadly intimated that Mr. A. 
WM getting into bad courses, or feared that Mr. B. found merely in- 
telleclua I -^artiee too quiet for him. Else, what young man in his 
senses could refuse such entertainment and instruction 1 


CHAPTER VIIl 

MBS. NEWCOME AT HOME (a SMALL EABLY PAETY) 

T O p^h on in the crowd, every male or female struggler must use 
hiB or her shoulders. If a better place than yours presents 
u beyond your neighbour, elbow him and take it. 

how a steadily-purposed man or woman at court, at a ball, or 
Station, wherever there is a competition and a squeeze, gets the best 

sovereign, if bent on kissing the royal hand ; the 
to the grand stand, if minded to go to Ascot : the best view and 
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liearing of tlie Rev. Mr. ThumpiiigtoH, wlien all tlie town is rushing to 
liear that exeifing divine; the largest quantity of iee, champagne and 
seltzer, cold pat(^, or otlicr his or her fhvojirite flcsh-jwt, if gluttonously 
minded, at a supper wlience liundreds of people come empty away. A 
woman of tlie world will marry her daughter and have done with her, 
get her carriage, and be at home and asleep in bed ; whilst a timid 
inamma has still her girl in the nursery, or is Ix^seeching the servants 
in the cloak-room to look for her shawls, with which some one else has 
whisked away an hour ago. What a man has to do in society is-to 
assert himself. Is there a good place at tablet Take it. At the 
Trcjisury or the Home Omce t Ask for it. Do you want to go to a 
j)arty to whicli you are not invited? Ask to lx? a.sked. A.sk A., ask B., 
ask Mrs. C., ask evcryl)ody you know : you will be tliought a bore ; 
but you will liave your way. Wliat matters if you are considered 
obtrusive, provided tliat you obtrude? By pushing steadily, nine 
hundred and ninety-nine people in a thousand will yield to you. Only 
command pm-sons, and you may be pretty sure tliat a good number will 
obey. How well your money will have been laid out, 0 gentle reader, 
wiio purchase this ; and, taking the maxim to heart, follow it through 
life ! Yim may be sure of success. If your neighbour's foot obstructs 
you, stamj) ou it ; and do you supjwse lie won't take it away? 

'Die j)roof.s of tlie correctness of the alxive remarks I sliow in variou? 
memhei's of the Nowcome family. Here wa-s a vulgar little woman, 
not clever nor jmdty esjiecially ; meeting Mr. New(!omc ciusually, she 
orilered him to marry her, and he obeyed sus he obeyed lier in every- 
thing else which she chose to order tlirough life. Meeting Colonel 
Newcome on tlie steps of her hoiise, slie orders him to come to her 
evening party ; and though he has not been to an evening party for 
five-and-tliirty years — though he has not been to bed the night before — 
tliough he has no mufti coat e.xcept one .scut him out by Messrs. Stultz 
to India in the year 1821 — he never once thinks of disobeying Mrs. 
Newcoine’s order, but is actually at lier door at five minutes past ten, 
having arrayed himself, to the wonderment of Clive, and left. the boy to 
talk to his friend and fcllow-j)a.s.scnger, Mr. Binnie, who has just arrived 
from Portsmouth, who lia-s dined witli liim, and wlio, by previous 
arrangement, has taken iij) his (juarters at the same hotel. 

'Diis Stultz coat, a blue swallow-tail, \ntli yellow buttons, now wear- 
ing a tinge of their native copper, a very high velvet collar, on a level 
with the tips of tlie Cajitain's cars, witli a high waist, indicated by two 
lapelles, and a pair of buttons high up in the wearer’s back, a white 
waistcoat and scarlet uiuler-waistcoat, and a pair of the never-failing 
duck trousers, comjiletc Thomas Newconie’s costume, along with the 
white hat in wliich we have seen him in tlie morning, and whicli was 
one of two dozen purchased by him .some years since at public out- 
cry, Burrumtollah. We have called him Captain purposely, while 
speaking of his coat, for he held that rank when the garment came 
out to him ; and having been in the habit of considering it a splendid 
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•eoat for twelve years past, he has not the least idea of changing his 
opinion. 

Doctor McGuffog, Professor Bodgers, Count Poski, and all the lions 
present at IVIrs. Newcome’s reunion that evening, were completely 
eclipsed by Colonel Kewcome. The worthy soul, who cared not the 
least about adorning himself, had a handsome diamond brooch of the 
year 1801 — given him by poor Jack Cutler, who was knocked over by 
his side at Argaum, and wore this ornament in his desk for a thousand 
days and nights at a time — in his shirt-frill, on such parade evenings 
as he considered Mrs. Newcome’s to be. The splendour of this jewel, 
and of his flashing buttons, caused all eyes to turn to him. There were 
many pairs of mustachios present ; those of Professor Schnurr, a very 
corpulent martyr, just escaped from Spandau, and of Maximilien Tran- 
chard, French exile and apostle of liberty, were the only whiskers in the 
room ^pable of vj-ing in interest -with Colonel Newcome’s, Polisli 
chieftains were at this time so common in London, that nobody (except 
one noble Member for Marjdebone, and, once a year, the Lord Mayor) 
took any interest in them. The general opinion was, that the stranger 
was the Wallachian Boyar, whose arrival at Mivart’s the Mmming Post 
hadjiist announced, jirs. Miles, whose delicious every other Wednes- 
days in Montague Square are supposed by some to be rival entertain- 
ments to Mrs. Newcome’s alternate Thursdays in Bryanstoiie Square, 
pinched her daughter Mira, engaged in a polyglot conversation witli 
Herr Schnurr, Signor Carabossi, the guitarist, and Monsieur Pivier, the 
celebrated French chess-player, to point out the Boyar. Mira Miles 
wished she knew a little liloldavian, not so much that she might speak 
it, but that she might be heard to speak it. lilre. Miles, who had not 
iiaci the educational advautages of her daughter, simpered up witli 

‘ftladame Newcome pas ici — votre excellence nouvellement arrive avez 

Tous fait ung bong voyage? Je re9ois chez moi Mercredi prochain^^ • 
lonuure de vous voir— Madamasel Miles ma fille*; and Mira, now rein- 
forcing her mamma, poured in a glib Uttle oration in French, somewhat 
to the astonishment of the Colonel, who began to think, however, that 
perhaps French was the language of the polite world, into which he was 
;uow making his very first entrU. 

Mrs. Newcome had left her place at the door of her drawing-room to 
walk through her rooms with Rummun Loll, the celebrated Indian 
merchant, otherwise his Excellency Rummun Loll, otherwise his 
ne^ Rummun LoU, the chief proprietor of the diamond mines 
Golconda, with a claim of three milUons and a half upon the East India 
^mpany-_who smoked his hookah after dinner when the ladies were 

servants always brought a couple or 
more of hookahs with them) many English gentlemen made themselves 
«ck, while tprmg to emulate the same practice. >Ir. Newcome had 
wen obliged to go to bed himself in consequence of the uncontrollable 
Musea produc^ by the chillum ; and Doctor McGuffog, in hopes of 
converting his Highness, had puffed his till he was as black in the face 
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as the interesting Indian — and now, having hung on his arm — always in 
the dirty gloves— flirting a fan whilst his Excellency consumed betel 
out of a silver box ; and ha\ing promenaded him and his turban, and his 
shawls, and his kincob pelisse, and his lacquered moustache, and keen 
browTi face and opal eyeballs, through her rooms, the hostess came back 
to her station at the drawing-room door. 

As soon as his Kxeellency saw the Colonel, wliom he perfectly well 
knew his Highness s princely air wjis exchanged for one of the deepest 
humility. He bowed his head and put his two bands before his eyes, 
and came creeping towards him submissively, to the wonderment of Mrs. 
Mile.s; who was yet more astonished when the Moldavian magnate 
exclaimed in perfectly good English, *What, Rummun, you here?’ 

The Rununun, still bending and holding his hands before him, uttered 
a^number of rapid sentences in the Hindustani language, which Colonel 
Newcome received twirling his mustachios with much hauteur. He 
turned on his heel rather abruptly, and began to speak to Mrs. New- 
come, who smiled and thanked him for coming— on his first night after 
his return. 

Tlie Colonel said, ‘ To whose house should he first come but to his 
brothers?’ How Mrs. Newcome wished she could have had room for 
him at dinner! And there was room after all, for lilr. Shaloony was 
defined at the House. The most interesting conversation. The Indian 
Prince was so intelligent ! 

The Indian what?’ asks Colonel Newcome. The heathen gentleman 
had gone off, and was seated by one of the handsomest young women 
in the room, whose fair face was turned towards him, whose blond 
ringlets touclied his shoulder, and who was listening to him as eagerly 
as Desdemona listened to Othello. 

The Colonel’s rage was excited as he saw the Indian’s behaviour. He 
curle<l his mustachios up to his eyes in his wrath. ‘ You don’t mean 
that that man calls himself a Prince? That a fellow who wouldn’t sit 
down in an officer’s presence is . . .’ 

‘ How do you do, Mr. Honejinan ? — Eh, bong soir, monsieur. — You 
are very late, l\Ir. Pressly. — What, Barnes ; is it possible that you do 
me the honour to come all the way from Mayfair to Maiydebone. I 
thought you young men of fashion never crossed Oxford Street. Colonel 
Newcome, this is your nephew.’ 

‘ How do you do, sir ?’ says Barnes, surveying the Colonel’s costume 
with inward wonder, but without the least outward manifestation of 
surprise, ‘ I supi>ose you dined here to meet the black Prince ? I came 
to ask him and my uncle to meet you at dinner on Wednesday. Where ’s 
my uncle, ma’am ?’ 

* Your uncle is gone to bed ill. He smoked one of those hookahs 
which the Prince brings, and it has made him very unwell indeed, Banies. 
How is Lady Ann? Is Lord Kew in London? Is your sister better for 
Brighton air ? I see your cousin is appointed Secretary of Legation. 
Have you good accounte of your aunt Lady Fanny ? ’ 
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* Lady Fanny is as well as can be expected, and the baby is going on 
perfectly well, thank you,’ Barnes said dryly ; and his aunt, obstinately 
gracious with him, turned away to some other new-comer. 

*It’s interesting, isn’t it, sir,’ says Barnes, turning to the Colonel, 

‘ to see such union in families ? Whenever I come here, my aunt trots 
out all my relations ; and I send a man round in the mornin’ to ask 
how they all are. So Uncle Hobson is gone to bed sick with a hookah ? 
I know there was a deuce of a row made when I smoked at Marble 
Head. You are promised to us for Wednesday, please. Is there any- 
body you would like to meet? Not our friend theRummun? How 
the girls crowd round him ! By Gad, a fellow who ’s rich may have the 
pick of any gal in London — not here — not in this sort of thing ; I mean 
in society, you know,’ says Barnes confidentially. ‘ I ’ve seen the old 
dowagers crowdin’ round that fellow, and the girls snugglin’ up to his 
india-rubber face. He ’s kno\vn to have two wives already in India ; 
but, by Gad, for a settlement, I believe some of ’em here would marry 
— I mean of the girls in society.’ 

‘ But isn’t this society ? ’ asked the Colonel. 

‘ Oh, of course. It ’s very good society and that sort of thing — but 
it’s not, you know — ^you understand. I give you my honour there are 
not three people in the room one meets anywhere, except the Rummun. 
What is he at home, sir? I know he ain’t a Prince, you know, any 
more than I am.’ 

* I believe he is a rich man now,’ said the Colonel. ‘ He began from 
very low beginnings, and odd stories are told about the origin of his 
fortune.’ 

* That may be,’ says the young man ; ‘ of course, as business men, 
that ’s not our affair. But has he got the fortune ? He keeps a large 
account with us ; and, I think, wants to have larger dealings with us 
still. As one of the family we may ask you to stand by us, and tell us 

■ anything you know. My father has asked him down to Newcome, and 
we’ve taken him up; wisely or not I can’t say. I think otherwise; 
but I ’m quite young in the house, and of course the elders have the 
chief superintendence.’ The young man of business had dropped his 
drawl and his languor, and was speaking quite unaffectedly, good- 
naturedly, and selfishly. Had you talked to him for a week, you could 
not have made him understand the scorn and loathing with which the 
Colonel regarded him. Here was a young fellow as keen as the oldest 
curmudgeon ; a lad with scarce a beard to his chin that would pursue 
his bond as rigidly as Shylock. ‘ If he is like this at twenty, what will 
he be at fifty 1 ’ groaned the Colonel. ‘ I ’d rather Clive were dead than 
have him such a heartless worldling as this.* And yet the young 
man’s life was as good as that of other folks he lived with. You don’t 
rappose he had. any misgivings, provided he was in the City early enoug^i 
.in the morning ; or slept badly unless he indulged too freely overnight ; 
or had twinges of conscience that his life was misspent 1 He thought 
his Kfe a most luelqr and reputable one. He had a share in a good 
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busine^, and felt that he could increase it. Some day he would marry 
a good match, with a good fortune ; meanwhile he could take his 
pleasure decorously, and sow his wild oats as some of the vounff 
Londoners sow them, not broadcast after the fashion of careless scatter, 
brained youth, but trimly and neatly, in quiet places, where the crop 
come up unobserved, and be taken in without bustle or scandal 
Barnes Newcome never missed going to church or dressing for dinner 
He never kept a tradesman waiting for his money. He seldom drank 
too much and never was late for business or huddled over his toilet liow- 
ever brief had been his sleep, or severe his headache. In a word he was 
as scrupidously whited as any sepulchre in the whole bills of mortality. 

Wliilst young Barnes and his uncle were thus holding parley, a slim 
gentleman of bland aspect, with a roomy forehead, or wliat his female 
adniirers called ‘a noble brow,’ and a neat white neckcloth tied vdth 
clerical skill, was surveying Colonel Newcome through his shining 
spectacles, and waiting for an opportunity to address him. The Colonel 
remarked tlie eagerness with whicli the gentleman in black rc<rarded 
iiiin, and asked Mr. Barnes wlio was the padre? Mr. Barnes turned his 
eyeghiss towards the spectacles, and said, ‘ lie didn’t know any more 
tlian the dead ; he didn’t know two people in the room.’ The spectacles 
nevertheless made the eyeglass a bow, of whicli the latter took no sort 
ot cognizance. The spectacles advancetl ; Mr. Newcome fell back with 
a peevish exclamation of ‘ Confound tlie fellow, what is he coming to 
sjieak to 77t€ for?’ He did not choose to be addressed by all sorts of 
persons in all houses. 

But lie of the spectacles, with an expression of delight in his pale- 
blue eyes, and smiles dimpling his countenance, pressed onwards -with 
outstrctclied hands, and it was towards the Colonel he turned these 
smiles and friendly salutations. ‘Did I hear ariglit, sir, from Mrs. Miles,’ 
he said, ‘ and have I tlio honour of speaking to Colonel Newcome?' 

'The same, sir,’ says the Colonel ; at which the other, tearing off a 
glove of lavender-coloured kid, uttered the words 'Charles Honeyman,’ 
and seized the hand of his brother-in-law. ‘My jxior sister’s husband,’ 
he continued ; ‘ my own benefactor ; Clive’s father. How strange are 
tliese meetings in the mighty world ! How I rejoice to see you, and 
know you ! ’ 

‘You are Cliarles, are you?’ cries the otlier, ‘I am very glad indeed 
to .sliake you by tlie hand, Honeyman. Clive and I slioiild have beat 
iiji your quarters to-day, but we wore busy until dinner-time. You put 
me in mind of poor Emma, Cliarles,’ he added sadly. Emma had not 
l>een a good wife to him ; a flighty silly little woman, who had caused 
him when alive many a niglit of pain and day of anxiety. 

‘Poor, poor Emma!’ exclaimed the ecclesiastic, casting his eyes 
towards the chandelier, and passing a white cambric pocket-handkerchief 
gracefully before them. No man in London understood the ring busi- 
ness or the pocket-handkerchief business better, or smothered his emotion 
more beautifully. ‘ In the gayest moments, in the giddiest throng of 
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fashion, the thoughts of the past -will rise ; the departed will be among 
us still. But this is not the strain wherewith to greet rhe friend newly 
arrived on our shores. How it rejoices me to behold you in Old England I 
How you must have joyed to see Clive ! ’ 

the humbug/ muttered Barnes, who knew him perfectly 

well. ‘The fellow is always in the pulpit.’ 

The incumbent of Lady Whittlesea’s chapel smiled and bowed to him. 

‘ You do not recognise me, sir ; I have had the honour of seeing you in 
your public capacity in the City, when I have called at the bank, the 
bearer of my brother-in-law’s generous ’ 

‘ Never mind that, Honeyman ! ’ cried the Colonel. 

‘But I do mind, my dear Colonel,’ answers Mr. Honeyman, ‘I 
should be a very bad man, and a very ungrateful brother, if I ever 
forgot your kindness,’ 

‘For God’s sake leave my kindness alone.’ 

‘He’ll never leave it alone as long as he can use it,’ muttered Mr. 
Barnes in his teeth ; and turning to his uncle, ‘ May I take you home, 
sirl My cab is at the door, and I shall be glad to drive you.’ But 
the Colonel said he must talk to his brother-in-law for a while ; and 
Mr. Barnes, bowing very respectfully to him, slipped under a dowager’s 
arm in the doorway, and retreated silently downstairs. 

Newcome was now thrown entirely upon the clergyman, and the latter 
described the personages present to the stranger, who was curious to 
know how the party was composed. Mrs. Ncwcome herself would have 
been pleased had she heard Honeyman’s discourse regarding her guests 
and herself. Charles Honeyman so spoke of most persons that you 
might fancy they were listening over his shoulder. Such an assem- 
blage of learning, genius, and virtue might well delight and astonish a 
stranger. ‘ That lady in the red turban, with the handsome daughters, 
is Lady Budge, wife of the eminent judge of that name— evcrj’body was 
astonished that he was not made Chief-Justice, and elevated to the 
Peerage — the only objection (as I have heard confidentially) was on the 
part cf a late sovereign, who said he never could consent to have a peer 
of the name of Budge. Her ladyship was of humble, I have heard even 
menial, station originally, but becomes her present rank, dispenses the 
most elegant hospitality at her mansion in Connaught Terrace, and is 
a pattern as a wife and a mother. The young man talking to her 
daughter is a young barrister, already becoming celebrated as a con- 
tributor to some of our principal reviews.* 

* Who is that cavalry oflicer in a white waistcoat talking to the Jew 
with the beard 1 * asks the Colonel. 

‘He — he ! That cavalry officer is another literary man of celebrity, 
and by profession an attorney. But ke has quitted the law for the 
Muses, and it would appear that the Nine are never wooed except by 
gentlemen with mustachios.* 

* Never wrote a verse in my life, says the Colonel, laughing, and 
stroking his own. 

1 ' 
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*For I remark so many literary gentlemen -with that decoration. 
I he Jew with che beard, as you call him, is Herr von Lungen, the 
eminent hautboy-player. The three next gentlemen are fttr. Smee of 
the Royal Acjwleray (who is shaved as you perceive), and Mr. Moves 
and Mr. Cropper, who are both very hairy about the chin. At the 
piano, singing, accompanied by Mademoiselle Lebrun, is Signor Mezzo- 
i^ldo, the great barj'tone from Rome. Professor Quartz and Baron 
Hammerstein, celebrated geologists from Germany, are talking with 
their illustrious confrere^ Sir Robert Craxton, in the door. Do you see 
yonder that stout goutleman, with snuff on his shirt? the eloquent 
Doctor McGuffog, of Edinburgh, talking to Doctor Ettore, -who lately 
escaped from the Inquisition at Rome, in the dLsguise of a washer- 
woman, after undergoing the question several times, the rack' and the 
thumbscrew They say that he was to have been burned in the Grand 
Square the next morning ; but between ourselves, my dear Colonel, I 
mistn^t these stories of converts and martjTS. Did you ever see a 
more jolly-looking man than Professor Schnurr, who was locked up in 
Spielberg, and got out up a chimney, and through a window? Had he 
waited a few months, there are very few windows he could have passed 
through. That splendid man in the red fez is Kurbash Pasha — another 
renegade, I deeply lament to say — a hairdrc.sser from Marseilles, by 
name Monsieur Ferchaud, who passed into Egypt, and laid aside the 
tongs for the turban. He is talking with Mr. Palmer, one of our most 
delightful young poets, and with Desmond O’Tara, son of the late 
revered Bishop of Ballinafad, w’ho has lately quitted ours for the errors 
of the Church of Rome. Let me whisper to you that your kinsw'oman 
is rather a searcher after what we call here notabilities. I heard talk 
of one I knew in better days — of one wiio was the comrade of my 
youth^, and the delight of Oxford — poor Pidge of Brasenose, who got 
the Newdigate in my third year, and who, under his present name of 
Father Bartalo, was to have been here in his Capuchin dress, with 
a beard and bare feet ; but I presume he could not get permission 
from his superior. That is Mr. Huff, the political economist, talking 
with Mr. Macduff, the Member for Gleulivat. That is the coroner for 
Middlesex, conversing witli the great surgeon Sir Cutler Sharp, and 
tliat pretty little laugliing girl talking with them is no other than the 
celebrated Miss Pinnifer, whose novel of “Ralph the Resurrectionist” 
created such a sensation after it was abused in the Trimestrial Review. 

It was a little bold certainly — I just looked at it at my club — after 
hours devoted to parish duty a clergjnnan is sometimes allowed, you 
know, desipere tti loco — there are descriptions in it certainly startling — 
ideas about marriage not exactly orthodox ; but the poor child wrote 
the lx)ok actually in the nursery, and all England w;is ringing with it 
before Doctor Pinnifer, her father, knew wiio was the author. That is 
the Doctor asleep in the comer by Miss Rudge, the American autlioress, 
who, I dare say, is explaining to him the difference betw’een the tw'o 
Governments. My dear Mrs. Newcome, I am giving my brother-in-law 
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a little sketch of some of the celehrities who are crowding your salon 
to-night. What a delightful evening you have given us ! ’ 

' *I tiy to do my best, Colonel Newcome,’ said the lady of the house. 

‘ I hope many a night we may see you here ; and, as I said this mom- 
ino*, Clive, when he is of an age to appreciate this kind of entertainment. 
rShion I do not worship. You may meet that amongst other branches 
of our family ; but genius and talent I do reverence. And if I can be 
the means — the humble means — to bring men of genius together — mind 
to associate vdth mind— men of all nations to mingle in frie7idly nnteoti 
—I shall not have lived altogether in vain. They call us women of the 
world frivolous^ Colonel Newcome. So some may be ; I do not say 
there are not in our own family persons who worship mere worldly rank, 
and tliink but of fashion and gaiety ; but such, I trust, will never be 
the objects in life of me and my children. We are but merchants ; we 
seek to be no more. If I can look around me and see as I do ’ — (she 
waves her fan round, and points to the illustrations scintillating round 
the room) — ‘and see as I do now — a Poski, whose name is ever con- 
nected with Polish history — an Ettore, who has exchanged a tonsure 
and a rack for our own free country — a Hammerstein, and a Quartz, a 
Miss Pudge, our Transatlantic sister (who, I trust, will not mention 
thii modest salon in her forthcoming work on Europe), and Miss 
Pinnifier, whose genius I acknowledge, though I deplore her opinions ; 
if I can gather together travellers, poets, and painters, princes and dis- 
tinguished soldiers from the East, and clergymen remarkable for their 
eloquence, my humble aim is attained, and Maria Newcome is not 
altogether useless in her generation. Will you take a little refreshment] 
Allow your sister to go dowm to the dining-room, supported by your 
gallant arm.’ She looked round to the admiring congregation, whereof 
Honeyman, as it were, acted as clerk, and flirting her fan, and flinging 
up her little head, Consummate Virtue walked down on the arm of the 
Colonel. 

The refreshment was rather meagre. The foreign artists generally 
dashed downstairs, and absorbed all the ices, creams, etc. To those 
coming late there were chicken-bones, tablecloths puddled with melteil 
ice, glasses hazy with sherry, and broken bits of bread. The Colonel 
said he never supped ; and he and Honeyman walked away together, 
the former to bed, the latter, I am sorry to say, to his club ; for he was 
a dainty feeder, and loved lobster, and talk late at night, and a comfort- 
able little glass of something wherewith to conclude the day. 

He agreed to come to breakfast with the Colonel, who named eight 
or nine for the meal. Nine Mr. Honey nmn agreed to with a sigh. 
The incumbent of Lady Wliittlesea’s chapel seldom rose before eleven. 
For, to tell the truth, no French abbd of Louis xv. was more lazy, and 
luxurious, and effeminate, than our polite bachelor preacher. 

One of Colonel Newcome’s fellow-passengera from India was Mr. James 
Biunie, of the Civil Service, a jolly young bachelor of two or three and 
forty, who, having spent half of past life in Bengal, was bent upon 
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enjoying the remainder in Britain or in Europe, if a residence at home 
should prove agreeable to him. The nabob of books and tradition is a 
personage no longer to be found among us. He is neither as wealthy 
nor as wicked as the jaundiced monster of romances and comedies, who 
purchases the estates of broken-down English gentlemen with rupees 
tortured out of bleeding rajahs, who smokes a hookah in public, and in 
private carries about a guilty conscience, diamonds of untold value, and 
a diseased liver; who has a vulgar wife, with a retinue of black 
servants whom she maltreats, and a gentle son and daughter with good 
impulses and an imperfect education, desirous to amend their own and 
their parent’s lives, and thoroughly ashamed of the follies of the old 
people. If you go to the house of an Indian gentleman now, he does 
not say ‘Bring more curricles,* like the famous Nabob of Stanstead 
Park. He goes to Leadenhall Street in an omnibus, and walks back 
from the City for exercise. I have knouTi some who have had maid- 
servants to wait on them at dinner. I have met scores who look as 
florid and rosy as any British squire who has never left his paternal 
l^f and acres. They do not wear nankeen jackets in summer. Their 
livers are not out of order any more ; and as for hookahs, I dare swear 
there are not two now kept alight within the bills of mortality; and 
that retired Indians would as soon think of smoking them, as their 
wives would of burning themselves on their husbands’ bodies at the 
cemetery, Kensal Green, near to the Tybumian quarter of the city 
which the Indian world at present inhabits. It used to be Baker 
Street and Harley Street ; it used to be Portland Place, and, in more 
early days, Bedford Square, where the Indian magnates flourished ; 
districts whicli have fallen from their pristine state of splendour now, 
fveq as Agra, and Benares, and Lucknow, and Tippoo Sultan’s city 
are fallen, 

After two-aiid-twenty years absence from London, Mr. Binnie re- 
turned to it on the top of the Gosport coach with a hatbox and a little 
portmanteau, a pink fresh-shaven face, a perfect appetite, a suit of 
clothes like everybody else’s, and not the shadow of a black servant. 
He called a cab at the White Horse Cellar, and drove to Nerot’s Hotel, 
Clifford Street; and he gave the cabman eightpence, making the fellow, 
who grumbled, understand that Clifford Street was not two hundred 
yards from Bond Street, and that he was paid at the rate of five 
shillings and fourpence per mile — calculating the mile at only sixteen 
hundred yards. He aske<l the waiter at what time Colonel Newconie 
had ordered dinner, and finding there was an hour on his hands before 
the meal, walked out to examine the neighbourhood for a lodging where 
he could live more quietly tlian in a hotel. He called it a hotal. 
Mr. Binnie was a North Briton, his father having been a Writer to the 
Signet, in Edinburgh, who ha<l procured his son a writership in return 
for electioneering 8er\iees done to an East Indian Director. Binnie 
had his retiring pension, and, besides, had saved half bis allowancee 
ever since he had been in India. He was a man of great reading, no 
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small ability, considerable accomplishment, excellent good sense and 
good-humour. The ostentatious said he was a screw; but he gave 
away more money than far more extravagant people : he was a disciple 
of David Hume (whom he admired more than any other mortal), and the 
serious denounced him as a man of dangerous principles, though tliere 
were, among the serious, men- much more dangerous than James Binnie. 

On returning to his hotel, Colonel Newcome found this worthy 
gentleman installed in Ids room in the best arm-chair, sleeping cosily ; 
the evening paper laid decently over his plump waistcoat, and his little 
legs placed on an opposite chair. Mr. Binnie woke up briskly when 
the Colonel entered. ‘It is you, you gad-about, is itl' cried the 
civilian. * How has the beau monde of London treated the Indian 
Adonis? Have you made a sensation, Newcome? Gad, Tom, I 
remember you a buck of bucks when that coat first came out to 
Calcutta — just a Barrackpore Brummel — in Lord Minto’s reign was it, 
or when Lord Hastings W'as Satrap over us?* 

* A man must have one good coat,* says the Colonel ; ‘ I don’t profess 
to be a dandy ; but get a coat from a good tailor, and then have done 
with it.* He still thought his gannent was as handsome as need be. 

‘Done with it — ye’re never done with it 1* cried the civilian. 

‘An old coat is an old friend, old Binnie. I don’t want to be rid of 
one or the other. How long did you and my boy sit up together — isn’t 
he a fine lad, Binnie? I expect you are going to put him down for 
something handsome in your -will.* 

‘ See what it is to have a real friend now, Colonel ! I sat up for ye, 
or let us say more correctly, I waited for you — ^because I knew you 
would W'ant to talk about that scapegrace of yours. And if I had gone 
to bed, I should have had you walking up to No. 26, and waking me 
out of my first rosy slumber. Well, now confess j avoid not. Haven’t 
ye fallen in love with some young b^uty on the very first night of your 
arrival in your sister’s salong, and selected a mother-in-law for your 
scapegrace ? * 

‘Isn’t he a fine fellow, James?* says the Colonel, lighting a cheroot 
as he sits on the table. Was it joy, or the bedroom candle with which 
he lighted his cigar, which illuminated his honest features so, and made 
them so to shine ? 

‘ I have been occupied, sir, in taking the lad’s moral measurement : 
and I have pumped him as successfully as ever I cross-examined a rogue 
m my court. I place his qualities thus : — Love of approbation, sixteeu. 
Benevolence, fourteen. Combativeness, fourteen. Adhesiveness, two. 
Amativeness is not yet of course fully developed, but I expect will be 
prodeegiously strong. The imaginative and reflective organs are very 
large ; those of calculation weak. He may make a poet or a painter, 
or you may make a sojor of him, though worse men than him ’s good 
enough for that— —but a bad merchant, a lazy lawyer, and a miserable 

^ttthei^^tician. He has wit and conscieDtiousness. so ye mustn’t thin k 
of ma kin g a clergyman of him.* 

C* 
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‘ Binnie ! ’ 
the cloth.’ 


says the Colouel gravely, ‘you are always sneering at 


‘ When I tliink that, but for my appointment to India, I should have 
been a luminary of the faith and a pillar of the Church ! grappling with 
the ghostly enemy in the pulpit, and giving out the psa^vIn. Eh, sir, 
what a loss Scottish Divinity has had in James Binnie ! ’ cries the little 
civilian with his most comical face. ‘ But that is not the question. My 
opinion, Colonel, is, that young scapegrace will give you a deal of 
trouble ; or would, only you are so absurdly proud of him that you 
think everything he does is perfaction. He’ll spend your money for 
you ; he 11 do as little work as need be. He *11 get into scrapes with 
the 6a.v. He ’s almost as simple as his father, and that is to say that 
any rogue will cheat him ; and he seems to me to have got your obstinate 
habit of telling the truth, Colonel, which may prevent bis getting on in 
the world ; but on the other hand will keep him from going very wrong. 
So that, though there is every fear for him, there 's some hope and some 
consolation.’ 

‘What do you tinnk of his Latin and Greek I* asks the Colonel. 
Before going out to his party, Newcome had laid a deep scheme with 
Binnie, and it had been agreed that the latter should examine tlie young 
fellow in his humanities. 

‘ Wall,’ cries the Scot, ‘ I find that the lad knows as much about 
Greek and Latin as I knew myself when I was eighteen years of 
age.’ 

‘ My dear Binnie, is it possible ? You, the best scholar in all 
India ! ’ 

‘ And which amounted to exactly nothing. He has acquired in five 
years, and by the admirable seestem purshood at your public schools, 
just about as much knowledge of the ancient languages as he could get 
by three months’ application at home. Mind ye, I don’t say he would 
apply ; it is most probable he w’ould do no such thing. But, at the 
cost of — how much ? two hundred pounds annually — for five years — he 
has acquired about five-and-twenty guineas’ wortli of classical leeterature 
— enough, I dare say, to enable him to quote Horace resjwctably through 
life, and what more do you want from a young man of his expectations'? 
I think I should send him into the army, that’s the best place for him 
— there’s the least to do, and the handsomest clothes to w’car. Acce 
zegnum I ’ says the little wag, daintily taking up the tail of his friend’s 
coat. ‘ In earnest now, Tom Newcome, I think your boy is as fine a 
lad as I ever set ej'es on. He seems to have intelligence and good 
temper. He ciirries his letter of recommendation in his countenance ; 
and with the liunesty — and the rupees, mind ye — which he inherits 
from his fatlier, tlie deuce is in it if he can’t make his w^ay. What 
time’s the breakfast 7 Eh, but it w’as a comfort this morning not to 
hear the holystoning on tlie deck. We ouglit to go into lodgings, and 
not fling our money out of the window of this hotel. We must make 
the young chap hike us about and show us the town in the morning, 
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Tom. I had htit three days of it five-and-twenty years ago, and I 
propose to reshoome my observations to-morrow after breakfast. We ’ll 
just go on deck and see how’s her head before we turn in, eh, Colonel^’ 
and with this the jolly gentleman nodded over his candle to his friend, 
and trotted off to bed. 

The Colonel and Iiis friend were light sleepers and early risers, like 
most men that come from the country where they had both been so long 
sojourning, and were awake and dressed long before the London waiters 
had thought of quitting their beds. The housemaid was the only being 
stirring in the morning when little Mr. Binnie blundered over her pail 
as she was washing the deck. Early as he was, his fellow-traveller had 
preceded him. Binnie found the Colonel in his sitting-room, arrayed in 
what are calle<l in Scotland his stocking-feet, already puffing the cigar, 
which, in truth, was seldom out of his mouth at any hour of the day. 

He had a couple of bedrooms adjacent to this sitting-room, and when 
Binnie, as brisk and rosy about the gills as Chanticleer, broke out in a 
morning salutation, ‘ Hush,’ says the Colonel, putting a long finger up 
to his mout^ and advancing towards liim as noiselessly as a ghost. 

* What ’s in the wind now 1 ’ asks the little Scot ; ‘ and what for have 
ye not got your shoes on ? * 

‘Clive’s asleep,’ says the Colonel, with a countenance full of extreme 
amdety. 

‘The darling boy slumbers, does hel’ said the wag; ‘mayn’t I just 
step in and look at his beautiful countenance whilst he ’s asleep, Colonel]’ 

‘You may if you take off those confounded creaking shoes,’ the other 
answered, quite gravely : and Binnie turned away to hide his jolly round 
face, which was screwetl up with laughter. 

‘ Have ye been breathing a prayer over your rosy infant’s slumbers, 
Tom?’ asks Mr. Binnie. 

‘And if I have, James Binnie,’ the Colonel said gravely, and his 
wUow face blushing somewhat, ‘ if I have, I hope I ’ve done no harm. 
The last time I saw him asleep was nine years ago, a sickly little pale- 
faced boy in his little cot, and now, sir, that I see him again, strong and 
handsome, and all that a fond father can wish to see a boy, I should be 
an ungrateful villain, James, if I didn’t — if I didn’t do what you said 
just now, and thank God Almighty for restoring liim to me.’ 

Binnie did not laugh any more. ‘ By George, Tom Newcome,’ said 

he, you re just one of the saints of the earth. If all men were like 

you there ’d be an end of both our trades ; there would be no fighting 

Md no soldiering, no rogues and no magistrates to catch them.’ The 

Colonel wondered at his friend’s enthusiasm, who was not used to be 

comphmentay ; indeed what so usual with him as that simple act of 

gratitude and devotion about which his comrade spoke to liim ? To ask 

a blessing for liis boy was as natural to him as to wake with the sunrise, 

or to p to rest when the day was over. His first and his lost thought 
was always the child. 

The two gentlemen were home in time enough to find Clive dressed, 
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and his uncle arrived for breakfast. The Colonel said a grace over that 
meal : the life was begun which he had longed and prayed for, and the 
son smiling before his eyes who had been in his thoughts for so many 
fond years. 


CHAPTER IX 

MISS HOXEYMA2s**S 

I N Steyne Gardens, Brighton, the lodging-liouses are among the most 
frequented in that city of lodging-houses. These mansions have 
bow-\vindows in front, bulging out with gentle prominences, and 
ornamented with neat verandahs, from which you can li*hold tlie tide of 
humankind as it flows up and down tlie Steyne, and that blue ocean 
over which Britannia is said to rule, stretching brightly away eastward 
and westward. Tlie Chain-pier, as everj'lxxly knows, runs intrepidly 
into the sea, w’hich sometimes, in fine weatlier, bathes its feet with 
laughing wavelets, and anon, on stonny days, dashes over its sides with 
roaring foam. Here, for the sum of twopence, you can go out to sea and 
pace this vast deck without need of a stewaM with a basin. You can 
watch the sun setting in splendour over Worthing, or illuminating with 
its rising glories the ups and downs of Rottingdeau. You see the citizen 
witli liis family inveigled into the shallops of the mercenary native 
mariner, and fancy that the motion cannot be pleiisant ; and how the 
hirer of the boat, otium et oppidi landans rura haply sighs for 
ease, and prefers Richmond or Hampstead. You behold a hundred 
bathing-machines put to sea ; and your naughty fancy depicts the 
beauties splashing under their white awnings. Along the rippled sands 
(stay, are they rippled sands or shingly beach?) the prawn-boy seeks the 
delicious material of your breakfast. Breakfast — meal in London almost 
unknown, greedily devoured in Brighton I In yon vessels now nearing 
the shore the sleepless mariner has ventured forth to seize the delicate 
whiting, the greedy and foolLsh mackerel, and the homely sole. Hark 
to the twanging honi ! it is the early coach going out to London. Your 
eye follows it, and rests on the pinnacles built by the beloved George. 
See the ■worn-out London rou6 pacing the pier, inhaling the sea-air, and 
casting fiu^ive glances under the bonnets of the pretty girls who trot 
here before lessons ! Mark the bilious lawj’er, escaped for a day from 
Pump Court, and sniffing the fresh breezes before he goes back to 
breakfast and a bag full of briefs at the Albion I See that pretty string 
of prattling schoolgirls, from the chubby-cheeked, flaxen-headed little 
maiden just toddling by the side of the second teacher, to the arch 
damsel of fifteen, giggling and conscious of her beauty, whom Miss 
Griffin, the stem heatl-goveraess, awfully reproves I See Tomkins with 
a telescope and marine-jacket ; young Nathan and young Abrams, already 
bedizened in jewellery, and rivalling the sun in oriental splendour; 
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yonder poor invalid crawling along in her chair ; yonder jolly fat lady 
examining the Brighton pebbles (I actually once saw a lady buy one), 
and her children wondering at the sticking-plaister portraits with gold 
hair, and gold stocks, and prodigious high-heeled boots, miracles of art, 
and clieap at seven-and-sixpence I It is the fashion to run down 
George iv., but what myriads of Londoners ought to thank him for 
inventing Brighton ! One of the best of physicians our city has ever 
known, is kind, cheerful, merry Doctor Brighton. Hail, thou purveyor 
of shrimps and honest prescriber of South Down mutton 1 There is no 
mutton so good as Brighton mutton ; no flys so pleasant as Brighton 
flys ; nor any cliff so pleasant to ride on ; no shops so beautiful to look 
at as the Brighton gimcrack shops, and the fruit shops, and the market. 
I fancy myself in Miss Honeyman’s lodgings in Steyne Gardens, and in 
enjoyment of all these things. 

If the gracious reader has had losses in life, losses not so bad as to 
cause absolute want, or inflict upon him or her the bodily injury of 
starvation, let him confess that the evils of this poverty are by no means 
so great as his timorous fancy depicted. Say your money has been 
invested in West Diddlesex bonds, or other luckless speculations — the 
news of the smash comes j you pay your outlying bills with the balance 
at the banker’s ; you assemble your family and make them a fine speech ; 
the wife of your bosom goes round and embraces the sons and daughters 
%eriaiim \ nestling in your own waistcoat finally, in possession of which, 
she says (with tender tears and fond quotations from Holy Writ, God 
bless her !), and of the darlings round about, lies all litr worldly treasure : 
the weeping servants are dismissed, their wages paid in full, and with a 
present of prayer and hymn books from their mistress ; your elegant 
house in Harley Street is to let, and you subside into lodgings ia 
Pentonville, or Kensington, or Brompton. How imlike the mansion 
where you paid taxes and distributed elegant hospitality for so many 
years! 

You subside into lodgings, I say, and you find yourself very tolerably 
comfortable. I am not sure that in her heart your wife is not happier 
than in what she calls her happy days. She will be somebody hereafter : 
she was nobody in Harley Street : that is, everbody else in her visiting- 
book, take the names all round, was as good as she. They had the very 
sme entrees, plated ware, men to wait, etc., at all the houses where you 
visited in the street. Yom* candlesticks might be handsomer (and indeed 
they had a fine effect upon the dinner-table), but then hlr, Jones’s silver 
(or electro-plated) dishes were much finer. You h^ more carriages at 
your dwr on the evening of your delightful soirees than Mrs. Brown 
(there is no phrase more elegant, and to my taste, than that in which 
people are described as ‘ seeing a great deal of carriage company ’) ; but 
yet Mrs. Brown, from the circumstance of her being a baronet’s niece, 
took precedence of your dear wife at most tables. Hence the latter 
channing woman’s scorn at the British baronetcy, and her many jokes 
6t frie oi^er. In a word, and the height of your social prosperity. 
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there was always a lurking dissatisfaction, and a something bitter, in 
tlie midst of the fountain of delights at which you were permitted 
to drink. 

There is no good (unless your taste is tliat way) in living in a society 
wliere you are merely the equal of everybody else. Many people give 
themselves e.xtreine pains to frequent company where all around them 
are their superiors, and where, do what you will, you must be subject 
to continual mortification — (as, for instance, when Marchioness X. forgets 
you, and you can’t help thinking tliat she cuts you on purjiosc ; when 
puchess Z. passes by in her diamonds, etc.). The true pleasure of life 
is to live with your inferiors. Be the cock of your village; the queer) 
of your coterie ; and, besides very great persons, the jieople whom Fate 
ha.s sjiecially endowed with this kindly consolation, are those who have 
seen what are called better days — tliose who have had losses. I am 
like Cresar, and of a noble min'd : if I cannot l)e first in Piccadilly, let 
me try Hatton Garden, and see whether I cannot lead the ton there. 
If I cannot take the lead at White’s or the Travellers’, let me be 
president of the Jolly Sandboys at the Bag of Nails, and blackball 
everylxidy who does not pay me honoim. If ray darling Bessy cannot 
go out of a drawing-room until a baronet’s niece (ha ! ha ! a baronet’s 
niece, forsooth !) has walked before her, let us frequent comi)any where 
we shall be the first ; and liow we be the first unless we select our 
inferiors for our associates'? This kind of pleasure is to be had by 
almost everybody, and at scarce any cost. With a shilling’s-worth of 
tea and muffins you can get as much adulation and rcsjwct as many 
people cannot purchase with a thousand pounds’ worth of plate and pio- 
fiLsion, hired footmen, turning their houses topsy-turvy, and suppers from 
Gunter’s. Adulation ! — wliy, the people who come to you give as good 
parties as you do. Respect ! — the very menials, who wait behind your 
supj)er-bible, waited at. a duke’s yesterday, and actually jiatronise you! 
0 you silly spendthrift ! you can buy flattery, for twopence, and you 
sjKuid ever so much money in entertaining your equals and betters, and 
nobody admires you ! 

Now Aunt Honeyman was a woman of a thousand virtues ; cheerful, 
frugal, honest, laborious, charitable, good-humoured, truth -telling, 
devoted to her family, capable of any sacrifice for those she loved ; ant 
when she came to have losses of money, Fortune straightway com- 
pcnsato<l her by many kindnesses which no income can supjdy. The 
good old lady admired the word gentlewoman of all others in the English 
vocabulary, and made all around her feel that such wixs her rank. Her 
mother’s father was a naval captain ; her father had taken pupils, got 
a living, sent his son to college, dined with the squire, published his 
volume of sermons, was liked in his parish, where Miss Honeyman kept 
house for him, was respected for his kindness and famous for his port- 
wine ; and so died, leaving about two humlred pounds a year to his two 
children, nothing to Clive New’come’s mother, wiio had displeased him 
by her first marriage (an elopement with Ensign Casey) and subsequent 
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light courses. Charles Honeyman spent his money elegantly in wine- 
parties at Oxford, and afterwards in foreign travel ; — spent his money, 
and as much of Miss Honeyman’s as that worthy soul would give him. 
She was a woman of spirit and resolution. She brought her furniture 
to Brighton (believing that the whole place still fondly remembered her 
grandfather, Captain Nokee, who had resided there, and his gallantry in 
Lord Rodney’s action with the Count de Grasse), took a house, and let 
the upper floors to lodgers. 

The little brisk old lady brought a maid-servant out of the country 
with her, who was daughter to her fatlieris clerk, and had learned her 
letters and worked her first sampler under Miss Honeyman’s own eye, 
whom she adored all through her life. No Indian begum rolling in 
wealth, no countess mistress of castles and town-houses, ever had such a 
faithful toady as Hannah Hicks was to her mistress. Uhder Hannah 
was a yovmg lady from the workhouse, who called Hannah ‘ Mrs. Hicks, 
mum,’ and who bowed as much in awe before that domestic as Hannah 
did "tefore Miss Honeyman. At five o’clock in summer, at seven in 
winter (for Miss Honeyman, a good economist, was chary of candle- 
light), Hannah woke up little Sally, and these three women rose I 
leave you to imagine what a row there was in the establishment if Sally 
appeared with flowers under her bonnet, gave signs of levity or iusub- 
or^nation, prolonged her alwence when sent forth for the beer, or was 
discovered in flirtation with the baker’s boy or the grocer’s young man. 
Sally was frequently renewed. Miss Honeyman called all her young 
persons Sally; and a great number of Sallies were consumed in her 
house. The qualities of the Sally for the time being formed a constant 
and delightful subject of conversation between Hannah and her mistress. 
The few friends who visited Miss Honeyman in her back-parlour had 
their Sallies, in discussing whose peculiarities of disposition these good 
ladies passed the hours agreeably over their tea. 

Many persons who let lodgings in Brighton have been servants them- 
selves — are retired housekeepers, tradesfolk, and the like. With these 
■surroimding individuals Hannah treated on a footing of equality, bring- 
ing to her mistress accounts of their various goings-on : ‘ how No. 6 
was let ; how No. 9 had not paid his rent again ; how the first floor 
at 27 had game almost every day, and made-dishes from Mutton’s ; how 
the family who had taken Mrs. Bugahy’s had left as usual after the 
very first night, the poor little infant blistered all over with bites on its 
dear little face ; how the Miss Learys was going on shameful with the 
two young men, aerially in their setting-room, mum, where one of them 
offered Miss l^ura Leary a cigar ; how Mrs. Cribb still went cuttiu’ 
pounds and pounds of meat off the lodgers’ jints, emptying their tea- 
caddies, aerially reading their lettere. Sally had been told so by Polly 
the Cribbses’ maid, who was kep’, how that poor child was kep’, hearing 
language perfectly hawful i ’ These tales and anecdotes, not altogether 
founding to their neighbours’ credit, Hannah copiously collected and 
l^nght to her mistress’s tea-table, of served at her frugal little supper 
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when Miss Ilonoyman, the labours of the day over, partook of tkat 
cheer^il ineaK I need not say that such horrors as occurred at 
Mrs. Bugsby's never befell in Miss Honeyman^s establishment. Every 
room was fiercely swept and sprinkled, and watched by cunning eyes 
which nothing could escape ; curtains W’ere bikeu do^vn, mattresses 
explored, eveiy bone in a bed dislocated and washed as soon as a lodger 
took his departure. And as for cribbing meat or sugar, Sally might 
occasionally abstract a lump or two, or jwp a veal cutlet into her mouth 
while bringing the dishes downstairs Sallies would— giddy creatures 

bred in workhouses ; but Hamiali might be entrusted witli untold gold 
and uncorked brandy; and Miss Hoiieyman would as soon think of 
cutting a slice off Hannah’s nose and devouring it, as of poaching on 
her lodgers’ mutton. Tlie best inutton-brotli, tlie best veal-cutlets, the 
best necks of mutton and French beans, the best fried fish and plumpest 
partridges in all Brighton, were to be had at Miss Honeynian’s ; and 
for her favourites the best Indian curry and rice, coming from a, 
distinguished relative, at present an ofiicer in Bengal. But very few 
were admitted to this mark of Miss Honejunan’s confidence. If a 
family did not go to church they were not in favour; if they went to 
a Dissenting meeting she had no opinion of them at all. Once there 
came to her house a quiet Staffordshire family who ate no meat on 
Fridays, and wliom Miss Honeyinan pitied as belonging to the Roman 
superstition ; but when they W’cre visited by two corpulent gentlemen 
in black, one of whom wore a purple under-waistcoat, and before whom 
the Staffordshire lady absolutely sank down on her knees as he went 
into the drawing-room, Miss Honeyinan sternly gave warning to these 
idolaters. She would have no Jesuits in her premises. She showed 
Hannah the picture in Howell’s * Medulla 'of the martyrs burning at 
Smitlifield : who said, *Lord bless you, mum I* and hoped it was a, 
long time ago. She ^led on the curate ; and many and many a time, 
for years after, pointed out to her friends, and sometimes to her lodgers, 
the spot on the carpet whore the poor benighted creature had knelt 
down. So she went on, respected by all her friends, by all her trades- 
. men, by herself not a little, talking of her previous ‘misfortunes' with 
amusing equanimity; as if her father’s parsonage-house had been a 
palace of splendour, and the one-horse chaise (with the lamps for 
evenings) from which she had descended, a noble equipage. ‘ But I 
know it is for the best, Clive,' she would say to her nephew in 
describing those grandeurs ‘and, thank Heaven, can be resigned in that 
station in life to wliich it has pleased God to call me.’ 

The good lady was called tlie Duchess by her fellow-tradesfolk in the 
square in which slie lived. (I don’t know what would have come to 
her had she been told she was a tradeswoman !) Her butchers, bakers, 
and market-people paid lier as much respect as though she had been a 
grandee’s housekeeper out of Kemp Town. Knowing her station, she 
yet was kind to those inferior beings. She held affable conversations 
with them, she patronised Mr. Rogers, who was said to be worth a 
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liundred thousand — two hundred thousand pounds (or lbs. was it ?), and 
who said, ‘ Law bless the old Duchess, she do make as much of a pound 
of veal-cutlet as some would of a score of bullocks, but you see she s a 
lady bom and a lady bred: she^d die before she’d owe a farden, and 
she’s seen better days, you know.’ She went to see the grwers wife 
on an interesting occasion, and won the heart of the family by tasting 
their caudle. Her &hmonger (it was fine to hear her talk of * my 
fishmonger’) would sell her a whiting as respectfully as if she had called 
for a dozen turbots and lobsters. It was believed by those good folks 
that her father had been a Bishop at the very least; and the better 
days which she had known were supposed to signify some almost un- 
earthly prosperity. ‘I have always found, Hannah,* the simple soul 
would say, * that people know their place, or can be very easily made to 
find it if they lose it ; and if a gentlewoman does not forget herself., 
her inferiors will not forget that she is a gentlewoman.’ ‘ No, indeed, 
mum, and I ’m sure they would do no such thing, mum,’ says Hannah, 
who carries away the teapot for her own breakfast (to be transmitted 
to Sally for her subsequent refection), whilst her mistress washes her 
cup and saucer, as her mother had washed her own china many scores 
of year? ago. 

If some of the surrounding lodging-house keepers, as I have no doubt 
they did, disliked the little Duchess for the airs which she gave herself, 
as they averred, they must have envied her too her superior prosperity, 
for there was scarcely ever a card in her window j whilst those ensigns 
in her neighbours’ houses would remain exposed to the flies and the 
weather, and disregarded by passers-by for months together. She had 
many regular customers, or what should be rather called constant 
friends. Deaf old Mr. Cricklado came every winter for fourteen years, 
and stopped until the hunting was over; an invaluable man, giving little 
trouble, passing all day on horseback, and all night over his rubber at 
the club. The Misses Barkham, Barkhambury, Tunbridge Wells, whose 
father had been at college with Mr. Honeyman, came regularly in June 
for sea air, letting Barkhambury for the summer season. Then, for 
many years, she bad her nephew as we have seen ; and kind recom* 
mendations from the clergymen of Brighton, and a constant friend in 
the celebrated Doctor Goodenough of London, who had been her father’s 
private pupil, and of his college afterwards, who sent his patients from 

time to time down to her, and his fellow-physician, Doctor H y 

who, on his part, would never take any fee from Miss Honeyman, 
except a packet of India curry-powder, a ham cured as she only knew 
how to cure them, and once a year, or so, a dish of her tea, 

* Was there ever such luck as that confounded old Duchess’s?’ says 
Mr. Gawler, coal-merchant and lodging-house keeper, next door but 
two, whose apartments were more odious, in some respects, than 
Mrs. Bug8by*8 own, * Was there ever such devil’s own luck, Mrs. G. t 
It’s only a fortnight ago as I read in the Sussex Advertiser the deatK 
Mias .Barkham,- of Barkhambury. Tunbridge Wells, and, thinks 
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there *s a spoke in yrAir wheel, you stnck-up little old Duchess, with 
your cussed airs and impudence. And she ain’t put her card up three 

. * yere, yere'a two carriages, two maids, three children, 

one of them ^YTap|>e»i up in a Hinjar shawl — man hout a livery, — looks 
like a foring cove, I think — lady in satin pelisse, and of course they go 
to the Duchess, be hanged to her ! Of course it ’s our luck, nothing 
ever was like our luck. I ’m blowed if I don't put a pistol to my 
’ea'J, and end it, Mrs. G. There they go in — three, four, six, seven on 
^em, and riie man, Tliat 's the precious child’s physic I suppose he’s 
a-canyin’ in the basket. Just look at the luggage. I say! There’s 
a bR>xly hand on the first carriage. It *s a baronet, is it ? I ’ope your 
ladyship s vtry well ; and I ’of>e Sir John will soon be down yere to 
join his family.’ Mr. Gawler makes sarcastic bows over the card in 
his bow-window whilst making this speech. The little Gawlers rush 
on to the drawing-room verandah themselves to examine the new 
arrivals, 

‘This is Miss Honeyman’s?’ asks the gentleman designated by 
Mr. Gawler as ‘ the foring cove,’ and hands in a card on which the 
words ‘Miss Hone^man, 110 Steyne Gardens. — J. Goodenough,’ are 
written in that celebrated physician’s handwriting. ‘ "NVe want fife 
betrooms, six bets, two or dree sitting-rooms. Have you got deset’ 

‘Will you speak to my mistress?’ says H annah. And if it is a fact 
that iliss Hone\*man dots happen to be in the front parlour looking at 
the carriages, what harm is tliere in the circumstance, pray ? Is not 
Gawler looking, and the people next door ? Are not half-a-dozen little 
boys already gathered in the street (as if they started up out of the 
trap-doors for the coals), and the nursery-maids in the stunted little 
garden, are they not looking through the bars of the square ? ‘ Please 

to speak to mistress,’ says Hannah, opening the parlour door, and with 
a curtsey, ‘ A gentleman about the apartment^ mum.* 

* Fife betrooms,’ says the man, entering, * six bets, two or dree 
sitting-rooms? We gome from Doctor Goodenotigh,* 

‘Are the apartments for you, sir?’ says the little Duchess, looking 
up at the large gentlemao. 

‘ For my Lady,’ answers the man. 

‘Had you not better take off your hat?’ asks the Duchess, pointing 
out of one of her little mittens to ‘ the foring cove s ’ beaver, which he 
had neglected to remove. 

The man grins, and takes off the hat. ‘ I beck your bordon, ma’am,’ 
says he. ‘ Have you fife betrooms ? ’ etc. The Doctor has cured the 
German of an illness, as well as his employers, and especially recom- 
mended Miss HoneNTnan to Mr. Kuhn. 

* I have that number of apartments. 3Iy servant will show them 
to you.’ And she walks back with great state to her chair by the 
window, and resumes her station and work there. 

JD. Kuhn reports to his mistress, who descends to inspect the 
apartments, accompanied through them by Hannah. The rooms are 
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pronounced to be exceedingly- neat and pleasant, and exactly ■what are 
wanted for the family. The baggage is forthwith ordered to be brought 
from the carriages. The little invalid, wTapi)ed in his shawl, is brought 
upstairs hy the affectionate Mr. Kuhn, who carries him as gently as if 
he had been bred all his life to nurse babies. The smiling Sally (the 
Sally for the time being happens to be a very fresh, pint-cheeked, 
pretty little Sally) emerges from the kitchen, and introduces the yoimg 
ladies, the governess, the maids, to their aixirtments. The eldest, a 
Klfm black-haired young lass of thirteen, frisks about the rooms, looks 
at all the pictures, runs in and out of the verandah, tries the piano, 
and bursts out laughing at its wheezy jingle (it had been poor Emma's 
piano, bought for her on her seventeenth birthday, three weeks before 
she ran away with the ensign ; her music is still in the stand by it : the 
Rev. Charles Honeyman has warbled sacred melodies over it, and Miss 
Honeyman considers it a delightful instrument), kisses her languid little 
brother laid on the sofa, and performs a hundr^ gay and agile motions 
suited to her age. 

‘Oh, what a piano! ^hy, it is as cracked as Miss Quigleys 
voice ! ’ 


‘ My dear ! ’ says mamma. The little languid boy bursts out into a 
jolly laugh. 

‘ What funny pictures, mamma ! Action with Count de Grasse ; the 
Death of General Wolfe ; a portniit of an officer, an old officer in blue, 
like grandpapa ; Biasenose College, 02rford : what a funny name ■ ’ 

At the idea of Brasenose College, another laugh comes from the 
invalid. ‘I suppose theyVe all got Ira^s noses there,’ he says; and 
he explodes at this joke. The poor little laugh ends in a cough, and 
mamma ’s travelling-basket, which contains everything, produces a bottle 
of syrup, labelled ‘Master A, Newcome. A teaspoonful to be taken 
when the cough is troublesome.’ 

‘ Oh, the delightful sea I the blue, the fresh, the ever free,’ sings the 
young lady, with a shake. (I suppose the maritime song which 
she quoted was just written at tliis time.) ‘ How much better this is 
than going home and seeing those horrid factories and chimneys I I 
love Doctor Goodenough for sending us here. ^Tiat a sweet house it 
is! Eveiybody is happy in it ; even Miss Quigley is happy, mamma. 
What nice rooms I What pretty chintz I "What a— oh, what a — com- 
fortable sofa ! ’ and she falls down on the sofa, which, truth to say, was 
the Rev. Charles Honeyman’s luxurious sofa from Oxford, presented to 
liiia by young Downy of Cliristchurch, when that gentleman commoner 
was eliminated from the University. 

person of the house,’ mamma says, ‘ hardly comes up to Doctor 
uwenongh’a descnptioa of her. He says he remembers her a pretty 
little woman when her father was his private tutor.’ 

‘ She has grown very much since,’ says the girl And an explosion 
*ke8 place from the soffi, where the little man is always ready to laugh 
7 joke, or anything like a joke, uttered by himaalf or by any of 
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his family or friends. As for Doctor Goodenough, he ^ys laughing 
has saved that boy’s life. 

‘ She looks quite like a maid,’ continues the lady. ‘ She has hard 
hands, and she called me mum always. I was quite disappointed in 
her.’ And she subsides into a novel, with many of which kind of 
works, and vitli other volumes, and \\ith workboxes, and with wonder- 
ful inkstands, portfolios, portable days of th'' month, scent-bottles, 
scissor-cases, gilt miniature ea.sels displaying ijortraits, and countless 
giincracks of travel, the rapid Kuhn has covered the tables in the 
twinkling of an eye. 

The person supposed to be the landlady enters the room at this 
juncture, and the lady rises to receive her. The little wag on the sofa 
puts his arm roimd his sister’s neck and whispers, ‘I say, Eth, isn’t 
she a pretty girl 1 I shall write to Doctor Goodenough and tell him 
how much she ’s grovm.^ Con\'u]sions follow tliis sally, to the surprise 
of Hannah, who says, ‘ Pooty little dear ’ — what time will he have his 
dinner, mum'?’ 

‘Thank you. Miss Honeyman, at two o’clock,’ says the lady, with 
a l)ow of her head. ‘ There is a clergyman of your name in I^ndon ; 
is he a relation?’ The la<ly in her turn is astonished, for the tall 
})erson breaks out into a grin, and says, ‘ Law, mum, you ’re speakin' 
of Master Charles. He ’s in London.* 

* Indeed ! — of Master Charles ? ’ 

‘And you take me for missis, mum. I beg your pardon, mum,* 
cries Hannah. The invalid hits his sister in the side with a weak little 
fist. If laughter can cure, Salva est res. Doctor Goodenough’s patient 
is safe. ‘ Master Charles is missis’s brother, mum. I ’ve got no brother, 
mum — never had no brother. Only one son, who’s in the Police, mum, 
thank you. And law bless me, I was going to forget ! If you please, 
mum, missis says, if you are quite rested, she ■will pay her duty to 
you, mum.’ 

‘ Oh, indeed,’ says the lady, rather stiffly ; and, taking this for an 
jicceptance of her mistress’s visit, Hannah retires. 

* This Miss Honeyman seems to be a great personage,’ says the lady. 
‘If people let lodgings, why do they give themselves such airs?’ 

‘We never saw Monsieur de Boigne at Boulogne, mamma,’ interposes 
the girl 

‘ Monsieur de Boigne, my dear Ethel ! Monsieur de Boigne is very 
well ; but — ’ Here the door opens, and in a large cap bristling with 
ribands, with her l)est chestnut front, and her best black silk gown, 
on which her gold watch shines very splendidly, little liliss Honeyman 
makes her appearance, \vith a dignified curtsey to her lodger. 

That lady vouchsafes p- very slight inclination of the head indeed, 
which she repeats when Miss Honeyman says, ‘ I am glad to hear your 
Ladyship is pleased with the apartments.’ 

‘Yes, they will do very well, thank you,’ answers the latter person 

gravely. 
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‘And they have such a beautiful view of the sea ! * cries Ethel. 

‘As if all the houses hadn’t a view of the sea, Ethel ! The price has 
been arranged, I think 1 My servants will require a comfortable room 
to dine in — by themselves, ma’am, if you please. My governess and 
the younger children will dine together. My daughter dines with me 
— and iny little boj^’s dinner ^vill be ready at two o’clock precisely, if 
you please. It is now near one.’ 

‘Am I to understand V interposed IMiss Honeyman. 

*Oh! I have no doubt we shall understand each other, ma’am,’ cried 
Lady Ann Newcorae (whose noble presence the acute reader has no 
doubt ere this divined and saluted). ‘Doctor Goodenough has given 
me.a most satisfactory account of you — more satisfactory perhaps than 
— than you are aware of,’ Perhaps Lady Ann’s sentence was not going 
to end in a very satisfactory way for Miss Honeyman ; but, awed by a 
peculiar look of resolution in the little lady, her lodger of an hour 
paused in whatever ofEensive remark she might have been about to 
make.. ‘It is as well that I at last have the pleasure of seeing you, 
that I may state what I want, and that we may, as you say, understand 
each other. Breakfast and tea, if you please, will be served in the 
same manner as dinner. And you will have the kindness to order fresh 
milk every morning for my little boy — ass’s milk — Doctor Goodenough 
has ordered ass's milk. Anything further I want I will communicate 
through the person who spoke to you — Kuhn, Mr. Kuhn — and that 
will do.' 

A heavy shower of rain was descending at this moment, and little 
Miss Honeyman, looking at her lodger, who had sat down and taken 
■up her book, said, ‘Have your Ladyship’s servants unpacked your 
trunks?' 


‘What on earth, madam, have you — has that to do with the 
question?' 

‘ They will be put to the trouble of packing again, I fear. I cannot 
provide — three times five are fifteen — fifteen separate meals for seven 
persons — besides those of my own family. If your servants cannot eat 
■with mine, or in my kitchen, they and their mistress must go elsewhere. 
And the sooner the better, madam, the sooner the better I ' says Miss 
Honeyman, trembling with indignation, and sitting down in a chair, 
■spreading her silks. 





‘ Do you know who I am ? * asks Lady Ann, rising. 

‘Perfectly well, madam,' says the other. ‘And had I known, you 
should never have come into my house, that 's more.' 

‘Madam I' cries the lady, on which the poor little invalid, scared and 
nervous, and hun^ for his dinner, began to cry from his sofa. 

^ 8- pity that the dear little boy should be disturbed. Dear 
uttle child, I have often heard of him, and of you, miss,’ says the little 
•householder, rising. *I will get you some dinner, my dear, for Clive’s 
^d meanwhile your Ladyship will have the kindness to seek 
other apartments^for not a bit shall my fire cook for any one 
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eke of your company.’ And with this the indicant little landlady 
Bfdled out of the room. 

‘ Gracious goodness ! Who is the woman ? ' cries Lady Ann. ‘ I 
never was so insulted in my life.’ 

‘ 0 mamma, it was you began ! ’ says downright Ethel. ‘ That 
is Hush, Alfred dear ! Hush, my darling!’ 

‘Oh, it w^ mamma began! I’m so hungry! I’m so hungiy!’ 
howled the little man on the sofa — or off it rather — for he was now 
down on the ground, kicking away the shawls which enveloped him. 

‘What is it, my boy? AVhat is it, my blessed darling? You shxdl 
have your dinner ! Give her all, Ethel. There are the keys of my 
desk — there ’s my watch — there are my rings. Let her take my all. 
The monster ! the child must live ! It can’t go away in such a storm 
as this. Give me a cloak, a parasol, anything — I ’ll go forth and get 
a lodging. I’ll beg my bread from house to house— if this fiend 
refuses me. Eat the biscuits, dear! A little of the syrup, Alfred 
darling ; it ’s very nice, love ! and come to your old mother — your poor 
old mother.’ 

Alfred roared out, ‘No — it’s not n — ice; it’s n — a — a — asty! I 
won’t have sjTup. I will have dinner.’ The motlier, whose embraces 
the child repelled with infantine kicks, plunged ma<lly at the bells, 
rang them all four vehemently, and ran downstairs towards the parlour, 
whence Miss Honeyman was issuing. 

The good lady had not at first known the names of her lodgers, but 
had taken them in willingly enough on Doctor Goodenongh’s recom- 
mendation. And it was not until one of the nurses entrusted with the 
care of Master Alfred’s dinner informed Miss Honejunan of tlie name 
of her guest, that she knew she was entertaining Lady Ann Newcomc; 
and that the pretty girl was the fair Miss Ethel; the little sick boy, 
the little Alfre<l of whom his cousin spoke, and of whom Clive had made 
a hundred little drawings in his rude way, as he drew everybody. Then 
bidding Sally run off to St. James’s Street for a chicken — she saw it put 
on the spit, and prepared a bread sauce, aiul composed a batter-pudding 
as she only knew how to make batter-puddings — tlien she went to array 
herself in her best clothes, as we have seen, — as we have heard rather 
(Goodness forbid that we sliould see Miss Honeyman arraying herself, 
or penetrate that chaste mystery, her toilette !) — then slie came to wait 
upon Lady Ann, not a little tiurried as to the result of that queer inter- 
view — then slie wdiisked out of the drawing-room, as before has been 
shown ; and, finding the chicken roasted to a turn, the napkin and tray 
ready spread by Hannah the neat-lianded, she was bearing them up to 
tlic little patient when the frantic parent met her on the stair. 

‘Is it— is it for my child?’ cried Lady Ann, reeling against the 
banister. 

‘Yes, it’s for the cliild,’ says Miss Honeyman, tossing up her head. 

‘ But nobody else has anything in the house.’ 

‘ God bless you — God bless you ! A motlicris bl — 1 — essings go with 
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you,' gurgled the lady, who was not, it must he confessed, a woman of 

strong moral character. , , 

It was good to see the little man eating the fowl. Ethel, who had 
never cut anything in her young existence, except her fingers now and 
then with her brother’s and her governess’s penknives, bethought her 
of asking Miss Houeyman to carve the chicken. Lady Ann, with clasped 
hands and streaming eyes, sat looking on at the ravelling scene. 

‘ Why did you not let us know you were Clive’s aunt t ’ Ethel asked, 
putting out her hand. The old lady took hers very kindly, and said, 
* Because you didn’t ^ve me time, — and do you love Clive, my dear 1 ’ 
The recouciliation between Miss Honeyman and her lodger was per- 
fect Lady Ann wrote a quire of note-paper off to Sir Brian for that 
day’s post, — only she was too late, as she always was. Mr. Kuhn 
perfectly delighted Miss Honeyman that evening by his droll sayings, 
Jokes, and pronunciation, and by his praises of Master Glive, as he called 
him. He lived out of the house, did everything for everybody, was 
never out of the way when wanted and never in the way when not 
wanted. Ere long Miss Honeyman got out a bottle of the famous 
Madeira which her Colonel sent her, and treated him to a glass in her 
own room. Kuhn smacked his lips, and held out the glass again. The 
rogue knew good wine; 
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nr P Wk T. AJn) HER RELATIONS 

F or four-and-twenty successive hours Lady Aim Newcome was 
perfectly in raptures with her new lodgings, and every person 
and thing which they contained. The drawing-rooms were fitted 
with the greatest taste ; the dinner was exquisite. Were there ever 
such delicious veal-cutlets, such verdant French beans ? ‘ Why do we 
have those odious French cooks, my dear, with their shocking principles 
— the principles of all Frenchmen are shocking — and the dreadful bills 
they bring us in ; and their consequential airs and graces'? I am deter- 
mined to part Avith Brignol. I have ^v^itten to your father this evening 
to give Brignol waming. When did he ever give us veal-cutlets 1 What 
can be nicer 'i ' 

‘ Indeed they were very good,' said Miss Ethel, who had mutton five 
times a week at one o’clock. ‘ I am so glad you like the house, and 
Clive, and Miss Honeyman.' 

‘ Like her 1 the dear little old woman. I feel as if she had been my 
friend all my life ! I feel quite dra\vn towards her. What a wonderful 
coincidence that Dr. Goodenough should direct us to this very ho\ise 1 
I have written to your father about it. And to think that I should have 
■ 'imtten to Clive at this very house, and quite forgotten Miss Honeyman’s 

such an odd name too. I forget everything, everything! 
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You know I forgot your Aunt Louisa’s husband’s name ; and when I was 
godmother to her baby, and the clergyman said, “ What is the infant’s 
name?” I said, “ Really I forget.” And so I did. Ho was a London 
clergj’man, but I forget at what church. Supjx)se it should bo this 
very Mr. Honeyman ! It may have been, you know ; and then the co- 
incidence would be still more droll. That tall, old, nice-looking respect- 
able person, with a mark on her nose, the housekeeper — what is her 
name ?— seems a most invaluable person. I think I shall ask her to 
come to \is. I am sure she would save mo I don’t know how much 
money every week ; and I am certain Mrs. Trotter is making a fortune 
by us. I sliall write to your pa])a, and ask him i>ermission to ask this 
person.’ Ethel’s mother was constantly falling in love with her new 
acquaintances ; their inen-servaiits and their maid-servants, their horses 
and ponies, and the visitor within their gsites. She would ask strangers 
to Newcome, hug and embrace them on Sunday; not speak to them on 
ilonday ; and on Tuesday behave so rudely to them, tliat they were 
gone before Wednesday, Her daughter had had so many governesses — 
all darlings during the iirst week, and monster afterw’ards — that the 
poor child possessed none of the accomplishments of her age. She could 
not i>lay on the piano ; she could not Bi>eak French well ; she could not 
tell you when gunpowder was invented ; she had not the faintest idea 
of the date of the Norman Conquest, or wdicther the earth went round 
the sun, or vice versd. She did not know the number of counties in 
England, Scotland, and Wales, let alone Ireland ; she did not know the 
difference between latitxide and longitude. She had had so many 
governesses : their accounts differed ; poor Ethel w'as bewildered by a 
multiplicity of teachers, and thought herself a monster of ignorance. 
They gave her a book at a Sunday School, and little girls of eight years 
old answered questions of which slm knew notlung. The place swam 
before her. Slie could not sec the sun shining on their fair flaxen heads 
and pretty faces. The rosy little children holding up tlieir eager hands, 
and crying out the answer to this question and that, seemed mocking 
her. She seemed to read in the bwk, *0 Ethel, yon dunce, dunce, 
dunce !’ She w’ent home silent in the carriage, and burst Into bitter 
tears on her be<l. Naturally a haughty girl of the highest spirit, resolute 
and imperious, this little visit to tlie parish school taught Ethel lessons 
more valuable than ever so much arithmetic and geography. — Clive has 
told me a story of her in her youth, which, perhaps, may apply to some 
ctliers of the youthful female aristocracy. She used to walk, with other 
select young ladies and gentlemen, their nurses and governesses, in a 
ceitain reserved plot of ground railed off from Hyde Park, whereof some 
of the lucky dwellers in the neighbourhood of Apsley House have a key. 
In this garden, at the age of nine or thereabout, she had contracted an 
intimate friendship with the Lord Hercules O’Ryan, as every one of my 
gentle readers knows, one of the sons of the Marquis of Ballyshannon. 
The Lord Hercules was a year younger than Miss Ethel Newcome, which 
may account for the passion which grew up between these young peisons : 
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it being a provision in nature that a boy always falls in love with a girl 
older than himself, or ratlier, perhaps, that a girl bestows her affections 
on a little boy, who eubinite to receive them. 

One day Sir Brian Newcome announced his intention to go to New- 
come that very morning, taking his family, and of course Ethel, witk 
him. She was inconsolable. ‘What will Lord Hercules do when he 
finds I am gone*?' she asked of her nurse. The nurse, endeavoiiriiig to 
soothe her, said, ‘Perhaps his Lordship would know nothing about the 
circumstance. ‘ He will,' said Miss Ethel — "-heHl read it in the news- 
paper,* My Lord Hercules, it is to be hoped, strangled this infant 
passion in the cratlle ; having long since married Isabella, only daughter 

of Grains, Esquire, of Drayton, Windsor, a partner in the great 

brewery of Foker & Co. 

When Ethel was thirteen years old, she had gro^^m to be such a tall 
girl, that she overtopped her companions by a head or more, and morally 
perhaps, also, felt herself too tall for their society. ‘ Fancy myself,' slic 
thought, ‘dressing a doll like Lily Putland, or wearing a pinafore like 
Lucy Tucker 1' She did not care for their sports. She could not walk 
with them ! it seemed as if every one stared ; nor dance with them at 
the academy ; nor attend the Cours de Litt^rature Universelle et de 
Science Comprehensive of the professor then the mode — the smallest 
girls took her up in the class. She was bewildered by the multitude of 
things they bade her learn. At the youthful little assemblies of her 
sex, when, under the guidance of their respected governesses, the girls 
came to t^ at six o’clock, dancing, charades, and so forth, Ethel licrded 
not with the children of her own age, nor yet with the teachers who sit 
apart at these assemblies, imparting to each other their little wrongs ; 
but Ethel romped with the little children — the rosy little trots — and 
took them on her knees, and told them a thousand stories. By these 
she was adored, and lov^ like a mother almost, for as such the hearty, 
kindly girl showed herself to them ; but at homo she ■was alone, fa roucke^ 
and intractable, and did battle with the governesses, and overcame them 
one after another. I break the promise of a fonner page, and am 
obliged to describe the youthful days of more than one person who is to 
take a share in this story. Not always doth the ■writer know ■whither 
the divine Muse leadeth him. But of this be sure — she is as inexorable 
as Truth. We must tell our tale as she imparts it to us, and go on or 
turn aside at her bidding. 

Here she ordains that we should Bp>eak of other members of this 
family, whose history we chronicle, and it behoves us to say a word 
regarding the Earl of Kew, the head of the noble house into which Sir 
Brian Newcome had married. 

^ When we read in the fairy stories that the King and Queen, who 
lived once upon a time, build a castle of steel, defended by moats and 
sentinels innumerable, in which they place their darling only child, the 
Brince or Princess, whose birth has blessed them after so many years of 
Disniage, and whose christening feast has been interrupted by the 
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cantankerous humour of that notorious old fairy who always persists in 
coming, although she has not received any invitation, to the baptismal 
ceremony : when Prince Prettjman is locked up in the steel tower, 
provided only with the most wholesome food, the most edifying 
educational works, and the most venerable old tutor to instruct and to 
bore him, we know, as a matter of course, that the steel bolts and 
brasen bars will one day be of no avail, the old tutor will go off in a 
doze, and the moats and drawbridges will either be passed by his 
Royal Highness’s implacable enemies, or crossed by the young scape- 
grace lumself, who is determined to outwit his guardians, and see the 
wicked world. The old King and Queen always come in and find the 
chambers empty, the saucy heir-apparent flown, the porters and sentinels 
drunk, the ancient tutor asleep; they tear their venerable ■wigs in 
anguish, they kick the major-domo downstairs, they turn the duenna 
out of doors — the toothless old dragon ! There is no resisting fate. 
The Princess will slip out of window by the rope-ladder ; the Prince 
will be off to pursue his pleasures, and sow his wild oats at the 
appointed season. How many of our English princes have been coddled 
at home by their fond papas and mammas, walled up in inaccessible 
castles, with a tutor and a libraiy, guarded by cordons of sentinels, 
sermoners, old aunts, old w’omen from the world without, and have 
nevertheless escaped from all these guardians, and astonished the world 
by their extravagance and their frolics 1 What a wild rogue was that 
Prince Harry, son of the austere sovereign W’ho robbed Richard the 
Second of his crown, — the youth who took purses on Gadshill, 
frequented Eastcheap taverns with Colonel Falstaff and worse company, 
and boxed Chief-Justice Gascoigne’s ears ! Wliat must have been the 
venerable Queen Charlotte’s state of mind w’hen she hoard of the courses 
of Aer beautiful young Prince ; of his punting at ^ming-tables; of his 
dealings with horse-jockeys ; of his awful doings with Perdital Besides 
instances taken from our Royal Family, could we not draw examples 
from our respected nobility? There was that young I^ord Warwick, 
Mr. Addison’s stepson. We know that his mother was severe, and his 
stepfather a most eloquent moralist, yet the young gentleman’s career 
was shocking, positively shocking. He boxed the w’atch ; he fuddled 
himself at taverns ; he was no better than a Mohock. The chronicles 
of that day contain accounts of many a mad prank wiiich he played, as 
we have legends of a still earlier date of the lawiess freaks of the wild 
Prince and Poins. Our f»eople have never looked very unkindly on 
tliese frolics. A young nobleman, full of life and spirits, generous of 
his money, jovial in his humour, ready with his sword, frank, hand- 
some, prodigal, courageous, always finds favour. Young Scapegrace 
rides a steeplechase or beats a bargeman, and the crowd applauds him. 
Sages and seniors shake their heads, and look at him not unkindly ; 
even stem old female moralists arc disarmed at the sight of youth, and 
gallantry, and beauty. I know ver>' well that Charles Surftwe is^ a sad 
do<'' and Tom Jones no better than he should be ; but, in spite of such 
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critics as Doctor Johnson and Colonel Newcome, most of ns have a 
sneaking regard for honest Tom, and hope Sophia will be happy, and 
Tom vdll end well at last. 

Five-and-tweiity years ago the young Earl of Kew came upon the 
town, which speedily rang with the feats of his Lordship. He began 
life time enough to enjoy certain pleasures from which our young 
aristocracy of the present day seem, alas ! to be cut off. So much 
more peaceable and polished do Ave grow, so much does the spirit of 
the age -appear to equalise all ranks ; so strongly has the good sense of 
society, to which, in the end, gentlemen of the very highest fashion 
must l»w, put its veto upon practices and amusements ^vith which our 
fathers were familiar. At that time the Sunday newspapers contained 
many and many exciting reports of boxing-matches. Bniising was con- 
sidered a fine manly old English custom. Boys at public schools fondly 
perused histories of the noble science, from the redoubtable days of 
Broughton and Slack, to the heroic times of Dutch Sam and the 
Game Chicken. Young gentlemen went eagerly to Moulsey to see tlie 
Slasher punch the Pet’s head, or the Negro beat the Jew’s nose to a 
jelly. The island rang, .os yet, with the tooting horns and rattling 
teams of mail-coaches ; a gay sight was the road in merry England in 
those days, before steam-engines arose and flung its hostelry and chivalry 
over. To travel in coaches, to drive coaches, to know coachmen and 
guards, to be familiar with inns along the road, to laugh with the jolly 
hostess in the bar, to chuck the pretty chambermaid under the chin, 
were the delight of men who w'ere young not very long ago. The 
Road was an institution, the Ring w’as an institution. Men rallied 
round them; and, not without a kind conservatism, expatiated upon 
the benefits with which they endowed the country, and the evils 
which would occur w'hen they should be no more : — decay of English 
spirit, decay of manly pluck, ruin of the breed of horses, and so 
forth, and so forth. To give and take a black eye was not unusual 
nor derogatory in a gentleman ; to drive a stage-coach the enjoyment, 
the emulation of generous youtli. Is there any young fellow of the 
present time who aspires to take the place of a stoker? You see 
occasionally in Hyde Park one dismal old drag with a lonely driver. 
Where are you, charioteers ? . Where are you, 0 rattling ‘ QuickC 
silver,* O swrift ‘Defiance*? You are passed by racers stronger and 
swifter than you. Your lamps are out, and the music of your horns 
has died away. 

Just at the ending of that old time, Lord KeVs life began. That 
jandly middle-aged gentleman whom his county knows ; that good land- 
lord, and friend of all his tenantry round about; that builder of 
churches, and indefati^ble visitor of schools ; that writer of letters to 

e fanners of his shire, so full of sense and benevolence ; who wins 
pnxM at agncultural shows, and even lectures at county-town institutes 
m his modest, pleasant way, was the wild young Lord Kew of a (Quarter 
of A century back *. who kept racehorses, patronised boxers, fought a 
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duel, thrashed a Life-Guardsman, gambled furiously at Crockford’s, and 
did who knows what besides. 

His mother, a devout lady, nursed her son and his property carefully 
during the young gentleman’s minority : keeping him and his younger 
brother away from all mischief, under the eyes of the most careful 
pastors and masters. She learnt Latin with the boys, she taught them 
to play on the piano ; she enraged old Lady Kew, the children’s grand- 
mother, who prophesied that her daughter-in-law would make milksops 
of her sons, to whom the old lady was never reconciled until after my 
Lord’s entry at Christchurch, where he began to distinguish himself 
very soon after his first term. He drove tandems, kept hunters, gave 
dinners, scandalised the Dean, screwed up the tutor’s door, and agonised 
his mother at home by his lawless proceedings. He quitted the 
University, after a very brief sojourn at that seat of learning. It may 
be the Oxford authorities requested his Lordship to retire : let bygones 
be bygones. His youtliful son, the present Lord Walham, is now at 
Christchurch, reading with the greatest assiduity. Let us not be too 
particular in narrating his fathers imedifying frolics of a quarter of a 
century ago. 

Old Lady Kew, who, in conjunction with Mrs. Kewcome, had made 
the marriage between Mr. Brian Newcome and her daughter, always 
despised her son-in-law ; and being a frank, open person, uttering her 
mind always, took little pains to conceal her op! non regarding him or 
any other individual. ‘Sir Brian Kewcome,' she would say, ‘is one of 
the most stupid and respectable of men ; Ann is clever, but has not a 
gmin of common sense. Tliey make a very well-assorted couple. Her 
flightiness would have driven any man crazy wdio had an opinion of his 
own. She would have ruined any poor man of her own rank ; as it is, 
I have given her a husband exactly suited for her. Ho pays the bills, 
does not see how absurd she is, keeps order in the establishment, and 
checks her follies. She wanted to marry her cousin, Tom Poyntz, when 
they were both very young, and proposed to die of a broken heart when 
I arranged her match with Mr. Newcome. A broken fiddlestick ! — slie 
would have ruiued Tom Poyntz in a year, and has no more idea of the 
cost of a leg of mutton than I have of algebra,* 

The Countess of Kew’ loved Brighton, and preferred living there even 
at the season when Londoners find such especial charms in their own 
city. ‘London after Easter,* the old lady said, ‘was intolerably 
Pleasure then becomes a business so oppressive that all good company is 
destroyed by it. Half the men are sick vnth the feasts which they eat 
day after day. The women are thinking of the half-dozen parties they 
liave to go to in the course of the night. The young girls are thinking 
of their partners and their toilettes. Intimacy becomes impossible, and 
quiet enjoyment of life. On the other hand, the crowd of bourgeois has 
not invaded Brighton. Tlie drive is not blocked up by flys full of 
stockbrokers* wives and children ; and you can take the air in your chair 
upon the Chain-pier without being stifled by the cigars of the odioua 
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shopboys from London.* So Lady Kew*3 name was usually amongst the 
earliest which the Brighton newspapers recorded amongst the arrivals. 

Her only unmarried daughter, Lady Julia, lived with her Ladyship. 
Poor Lady J ulia had suffered early from a spine disease, which had kept 
her for many years to her couch. Being always at home, and under her 
mother's eyes, she was the old lady’s victim, her pincushion, into which 
Lady Kew plunged a hundred little points of sarcasm daily. As children 
are sometimes brought before magistrates, and their poor little backs 
and shoulders laid bare, covered with bruises and lashes which brutal 
parents have inflicted, so, I dare say, if there liad been any tribunal 
or judge before whom this poor patient lady’s heart could have been 
exposed, it would have been found scarred all over with numberless 
^cient wounds, and bleeding from yesterday’s castigation. Old Lady 
Kew’s tongue was a dreadful thong, which made numbers of people 
wince. She was not altogether cruel, but she knew the dexterity with 
which she wielded her lash, and liked to exercise it. Poor Lady Julia 
was always at hand, when her mother was minded to try her powers 
Lady Kew had just made herself comfortable at Brighton, when’her 
little grandson’s illness brought Lady Ann Newcome and her family 
down to the sea. Lady Kew was almost scared back to London affain 

8'''= >'“<1 the m^lee: 

Why did not Ann cany the chUd to some other place 1 JuUa, you will 

on no account go and see that little pestiferous swarm of Newcomes 

unlc^ you want to send me out of the world— which I dare say you do’ 

lor 1 am a dr^dful plague to you, I know, and my death would be a 
release to you.* 


® ’ ^“y.’ cries poor 

Pmcushion ; you are not afraid when he comes ’ 

£ j A * 


or ^ “““ news, 

take wf • P”'®® ‘® P"®‘®"‘1 to prescribe, or to 

k course Doctor H. must go to see all sorts of people 

in all sorts of <liseases. You would not have me be such a brute as to 

S?s V I forbid you to go to 

^us house. You will send one of the men every day to inquire 

rin<.®tb'Tif .‘^barles—he will not go into the house.^ He 

thr^L “ arra— and speak to the sen-ants through 

^ bars, aud bring us word how Alfred is.’ Poor Pincushion felt 

feh compunctions ; she had met the children, and kissed the babv 

th^ onlv^ioH ““ '’®’^®7®®’ fo “ake this confession. Is slie 

■h^ritef “ ” ‘^““®®‘‘® bos made a 


M^^red’s ' back perfectly favourable reports o 

doctor H.. in the course of hi 


of 
his 


^ virnf. mu uT7 • — XL., m ino course oi iiis 

S l^usin “P*^y; ®“““S bke a little 

gre. His cousin Lord Kew has been to see him. Ho is the kindest 


■ 

A.*"' 
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of men, I/ord Kew ‘ he brought the little man *Toni and Jerry ^ with 
the pictures. The boy is delighted with the pictures. 

‘Wliy has not Kew come to see me? Wlien did he come? Write 
him a note, and send for him instantly, Julia. Did you know he 
w’as here ? ’ 

Julia says that she had but that moment read in the Brighton 
papers the arrival of the Earl of Kew and the Honourable J. Belsize 
at the ‘ Albion. ’ 

‘ I am sure they are here for some mischief,' cries the old la<ly, 
delighted. ‘ Whenever Kew and Jack Belsize are together, I know 
there is some wickedness planning. What do you know, Doctor? I 
see by your face you know something. Do tell it me, that I may 
write it to his odious psalm-singing mother.’ 

Doctor H.’s face does indeed wear a kno^\^ng look. He sim]x?rs 
and says, ‘ I did see Lord Kew dri\ing this morning, first with the 
Honourable IMr. Belsize, and afterwards’ — here he glances towards 
Lady Julia, as if to say, ‘ Before an unmarried lady, I do not like to 
tell your Ladysliip with whom I saw Lord Kew driving, after he had 
left the Honourable ilr. Belsize, who went to play a match with 
Captain Huxtable at tennis.’ 

‘ Are )’ou afraid to speak before Julia ? ’ cries the elder lady. ‘ Why, 
bless my soul, she is forty years old, and has heard everything that cjin 
be heard. Tell me about Kew this instant, Doctor H.’ 

Tlie Doctor blandly acknowledges that Lord Kew had been driring 
Madame Pozzoprofondo, the famous contralto of the Italian Opera, in 
his phaeton for two hours, in the face of all Brighton. 

‘Yes, Doctor,’ interposes Lady Julia, blushing; ‘but Signor Pozzo- 
profondo was in the carriage too — a — a — sitting behind with the groom. 
He was indeed, mamma.’ 

‘Julia, vous rCetes qu'une hetty says Lady Kew, shrugging her 
shoulders, and looking at her daughter from under her bushy black 
eyebrows. Her Ladyship, a sister of the late lamented Marquis of 
Steyne, possessed no small share of the wit and intelligence, and a 
considerable resemblance to tlm features of that distinguished nobleman. 

Lady Kew bids her daughter take a pen and write : — ‘ Mcrtisieur 
It Mauvais Sujety — Gentlemen who wish to take the sea air in private, 
or to avoid their relations, hud best go to other places than Brighton, 
where their names are printed in the newspapers. If you are not 
drowned in a pozzo ■ ■* 

‘ Mamma ! ’ interposes the secretary. 

‘ — in a pozzo profondo, you will please come to dine with two old 
women at half-past seven. You may bring Mr. Belsize, and must tell 
us a hundred stories. — Yours, etc., L. Kew.’ 

Julia wrote all the letter as her mother dictated it, save only one 
sentence, and the note was sealed and despatched to my Lord Kew, 
who came to dinner with Jack Belsize. Jack Belsize liked to dine with 
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Lady Kew. He said *she was an old dear, and the wickedest old 
woman in all England ! * and he liked to dine with Lady Julia, who 
was *a poor suffering dear, and the best woman in all England.* Jack 
Belsize liked every one, and every one liked him. 

Two evenings afterwards the young men repeated their visit to 
Lady Kew, and this time Lord Kew was loud in praises of his cousins 
of the house of Newcome. 

‘Not of the eldest, Barnes, surely, my dearl’ cries Lady Kew. 

‘ No, confound him \ not Barnes.* 

‘ No d it, not Barnes. I beg your pardon, Lady Julia,’ broke 

in Jack Belsize. * I can get on with most men ; but that little Barney 
is too odious a little snob.* 

* A little what — Mr. Belsize ? ’ 

‘ A little snob, ma’am. I have no other word, though he is yoiu* 
grandson. I never heard him say a good word of any mortal soul, or 
do a kind action.* 

‘Thank you, Mr. Belsize,* says the lady. 

‘But the others are capital. There is that little chap who has just 
had the measles — he’s a dear little brick. And as for Miaa Ethel * 

‘Ethel is a trump, ma’am,’ says Lord Kew, slapping his hand on 
his knee. 


‘Ethel is a brick, and Alfred is a trump, I think you say * remarks 

Lady Kew, nodding approval; ‘and Barnes is a snob. This is very 
satisfactory to know.* 

* We met the children out to-day,* cries the enthusiastic Kew, ‘as I 
was driving Jack in the drag, and I got out and talked to ’em.* 

‘Governess an imcommonly nice woman — oldish, but I beg your 

pardon, Lady J ulia,* cries the inopportune Jack Belsize — ‘ I *m always 
putting my foot in it.* ^ 

‘ Putting your foot into what ? Go on, Kew.* 

‘Well, we met the whole posse of chUdren; and the little fellow 
wanted a drive, and I said I would drive him and Ethel too if she 
would come. Upon my word she is as pretty a girl as you can see on 

a summer’s day. And the governess said “No,” of course. Governesses 

always do. But I said I was her uncle, and Jack paid her such a fine 

^mp^ent, that the young woman was mollified, and the children 
took their seats beside me, and Jack went behind.* 

* Where Monsieur Pozzoprofondo sits, — bon.* 

We drove on to the Downs, and we were nearly coining to grief 
My horses are yo^g, and when they get on the grass they are L if 
they were mad. It was very wrong ; I know it was.* 

necW ‘He had nearly broken aU our 

Hord Kew.’ continued 

ae young Earl, with a quiet smile. ‘ What an escape for him ! The 

^ bought the carriage must upset. 
pMr little boy, who has lost his pluck in the feverf began to^ : 
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"but that young girl, though she was as white as a sheet, never gave 
up for a moment, and sat in her place like a man. We met nothing, 
luckily ; and I pulled the horses in after a mile or two, and I drove ’em 
into Brighton as quiet as if I had been driving a hearse. And that little 
tnimp of an Ethel, what do you think she said 1 She said, “ I was 
not frightened, but you must not tell mamma.” My aunt, it appears, 
was in a dreadful commotion — I ought to have thought of that.’ 

* Lady Ann is a ridiculous old dear. I beg your pardon. Lady Kew,’ 
here breaks in J ack the apologiser. 

‘There is a brother of Sir Brian Newcome’s staying with them,’ 
Lord Kew proceeds; ‘an East India Colonel — a very fine-looking 
old boy.’ 

* Smokes a^vfully, row about it in the hotel. Go on, Kew ; beg 

your ’ 

‘ Tins gentleman was on the look-out for us, it appears, for w’hen 
we came in sight he despatched a boy who w’as with him, running like 
a lamplighter, back to my aunt, to say all was well. And he took 
little Alfred out of the carriage, and then helped out Ethel, and said, 
“ My dear, you are too pretty to scold ; but you have given us all a 
helle peur” And then he made me and Jack a low bow, and stalked 
into the lodgings.’ 

‘ I think you do deserve to be whippetl, both of you,’ cries Lady Kew. 

‘ We went up and made our peace with my aunt, and were presented 
in form to the Colonel and his youthful cub.’ 

‘As fine a fellow as ever I saw, and as fine a boy as ever I saw,’ 
cries Jack Belsize. ‘ Tlie young chap is a great hand at drawing— 
ui)on my life the best drawings I ever saw. And he was making a 
picture for little What-d’ you-call-’em. And Miss Newcome was looking 
over them. And Lady Ann pointed out the group to me, and said how 
pretty it w'as. She is uncommonly sentimental, you know. Lady Ann.’ 

‘ My daughter Ann is tlie greatest fool in the three kingdoms,’ cried 
Laily Kew, looking fiercely over her spectacles. And Julia was in- 
structed to write that night to her sister, and desire that Ethel should 
be sent to see her grandmother : — Ethel, who rebelled against the 
grandmother, and always fought on her Aunt Julia’s side, when the 
w’caker was oppressed by the older and stronger lady. 


CHAPTER XI 

AT MRS. Ridley’s 

S AINT PEDRO of Alcantara, as I have read in a Life of St. 
Theresa, informed that devout lady that he had passed forty 
years of his life sleeping only an hour and a half each day ; his 
cell was but four feet and a half long, so that he never lay down ; his 
pillow was a wooden log in the stone wall ; he ate but once in three 
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days ; he was for three years in a convent of liis order without knowing 
any one of his brethren except by the sound of their voices, for he never 
during this period took liis eyes off the ground : lie always walked bare- 
foot, and was but skin and bone whe!i he died. The eating only once 
in three days, so he told his sister Saint, was by no means impossible, 
if you began the regimen in your youth. To conquer sleep the 
hardest of all austerities which he practised : I fancy the pious indi- 
vidual so employed, day after day, night after night, on his knees, or 
standing up in devout meditation in the cupboard — his dwelling- 
place; bareheaded and barefooted, walking over rocks, briars, mud, 
sharp stones (picking out the very worst places, let us trust, vnth 
his downcast eyes), under the bitter snow, or the drifting rain, or the 
scorching sunshine— I fancy Saint Pedro of Alcantara, aud contrast 

him with such a personage as the Incumbent of Lady Whittlesea’s 
chapel, Mayfair. 


Ilis hermitage is situated in AValpole Street, let us say, on the second 
floor of a quiet mansion, let out to hermits by a nobleman’s butler, 
whose wife takes care of the lodgings. His cells consist of a refectory, 
a dormitory, and an adjacent omtory where he keeps his shower-batli 
and boots— the pretty boots trimly stretched on boot-tiees and blacked 
to a nicety (not varnished) by the boy wlio waits on him. The bare- 
footed business may suit superstitious ages and gentlemen of Alcantara 
but does not become Mayfair aud the nineteenth century. If Saint 
Pedro walked the earth now with his eyes to the ground he would know 
^hionable divines by the way in which they were shod. Charles 
Honeyman s is a sweet foot, I have no doubt as delicate aud plump and 
rosy as the white hand, with its two rings, which he passes in im- 
passioned moments through his slender flaxen hair. 

A sweet odour pervades his sleeping apartment— not that peculiar 
and delicious fra^nce with which the Saints of the Roman Church are 
^id to gratify the neighbourhood where they repose— but oils, redolent 
ot the richest perfumes of Macassar, essences (from Truefitt’s or Dela- 

Wh ^ expressed their sweetest 

Sbf on ming; and infuse the pocket-band- 
ar cries 

By his bedside are shppers lined with blue silk and worked of an 
^raiastical pattern, by some of the faithful who sit at his feet. They 

Cs te panels ; they come to him in silver paper^ 

S dOTr for the w e™"’) leave tlmm at 

PiLm Irf sit and slip away without a word. 

aiTs ^ P®'*. a portfolio with the Honeyman 

if ’‘™ '’y ‘l'» Paat (in his 

S tW >l'y ’'l>en he was iU, 

nw omwers is the nch silk cassock presented to him by his cougregatio*. 
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at Leatherhead (when tlie young curate quitted that parish for London 
duty), and on his breakfast-table the silver teapot, once filled with 
sovereigns and presented by the same devotees. The devoteapot he 
has, but the sovereigns, where are they? 

What a different life this is from our honest friend of Alcantara, who 
eats once in three days ! At one time, if Honeyman could have drunk 
tea three times in an evening, he might have had it. The glass on his 
chimneypiece is crowded with invitations, not merely cards of ceremony 
(of which there are plenty), but dear little confidential notes from sw’eet 
friends of his congregation. ‘Oli, dear I^Ir. Honeyman,’ writes Blanche, 
‘ what a sermon that was ! I cannot go to bed to-night without thank- 
ing yo\i for it.’ ‘Do, ch, dear Mr. Honeyman,’ wTites Beatrice, ‘lend 
me tliat delightful sermon. And can you come and drink tea with me 
and Selina, and my aunt? Paj)a and mamma dine out, but you knoiv 
I am always your faithful Chesterfield Street.’ And so on. He has 
all the domestic accomplisliments : he plays on the violoncello he 
sings a delicious second, not only in sacred but in secular music. He 
has a thousand anecdotes, laughable riddles, droll stories (of the utnmst 
correctness, yo\i understind), with wiiich he entertains females of all 
ages ; suiting his conversiitioii to stately matrons, deaf old dowagers 
(wiio can hear his clear voice better than the loudest roar of tlicir stupid 
sons-in-law'), mature spinsters, young Iwauties dancing tliro\igh the 
season, even rosy little slip.s out of the nursery, wi)o cluster round his 
beloved feet. Societies fight for him to preach their charity sermon. 
You read in the papers; ‘The Wapping Ho-spital for Wooden-legged 
Seamen. On Sunday the 2.3rd, Sernmns will be prwiched in beijalf of 
tills charity, by the Lord Bi.snoi* of Tobago in the morning, in the 
afternoon by the Rev. C. Honeyman, A.M., Incumbent of,’ etc. ‘Clergy- 
men’s Grandmothers’ Fund. Sermons in aid of this admirable institu- 
tion will be jireached on Sunday, 4tlj May, by the \cry Rev. tlie Dean 
OF Pimlico and the Rev. C. Honeyman, A.M.’ When the Dean of 
Pimlico ha.s his illne.s.s, many jieople think Honeyman will have the 
Deanery ; that lie ouglit to have it a hundred female voices vow and 
declare ; though it is said that a right reverend head at headquarters 
shakc.s dubiously w’hen his name is mentioned for preferment. His 
name is spread w ide, and not only women, but men come to liear him. 
l^Iemliers of Parliament, even Cabinet Ministei's, sit under him. Lord 
Dozeley, of course, is seen in a front pew : where w’us a public meeting 
without Lord Dozch^y ? Tlie men come away from his sermons and say, 
‘It's very jdeasaiit, but I don’t know what the deuce makes all you 
women crowd so U) hear the man.* ‘ Oh, Charles ! if you would but 
go oftencr ! ’ sighs Lady Ann Maria. ‘ Can’t you speak to the Home 
Secretary? Can’t you do something for him?’ ‘We can ask him to 
dinner next Wedne.sday if you like,’ says Charles. ‘They say he’s a 
pleasant fellow out of the w'ood. Besides, there is no use in doing any- 
thing for him,’ Charles goes on. ‘ Ho can’t make less tlian a thousand 
a year out of his chai>el, and that is better than anything any one cau 
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give him. — A thousand a year, besides the rent of the wine-vaults below 
the chapel.^ 

‘ Don’t, Charles 1 * says his wife, with a solemn look. ‘ Don’t ridicule 
things in that way.’ 

‘Confound it ! there are wine-vaults under the chapel,’ answers do^ra- 
right Charles. ‘ I saw the name Sherrick & Co. ; offices, a green door, 
and a brass-plate. It’s better to sit over vaults with wine in them 
than coffins. I wonder whether it ’s the Sherrick with whom Kew and 
Jack Belsize had that ugly rowl’ 

‘What ugly row? — don’t say ugly tow. It is not a nice word to 
hear the children use. Go on, my darlings. What was the dispute of 
Lord Kew and Mr. Belsize, and this Mr. Sherrick ? ’ 

‘ It was all about pictures, and about horses, and about money, and 
about one other subject which enters into every row that I ever 
heard of.’ 


And what is that, dear?’ asks the innocent lady, hanging on her 
husband’s arm, and quite pleased to have led him to church and brought 
him thence. ‘ And .what is it that enters into everj' row, as you call it 
Charles ? ’ ’ 

‘ A woman, my love,’ answers the gentleman, behind whom we have 
^n in imagination walking out from Charles Honeyman’s church on a 
Sunday in June: as the whole pavement blooms with artificial flowera 
and fresh bonnets ; as there is a buzz and cackle all around regardino- 
the sermon ; as carriages drive off ; as lady-dowagers walk home ; as 
prayer-books and footmen’s sticks gleam in the sun ; as little boys with 
teked mutton and potatoes pass from the courts ; as children issue from 
the public-houses with iwts of beer; as the Reverend Charles Honey- 
man, wlio has been drawing tears in the sermon, and has seen, not with- 
out complacent throbs, a Secretary of State in the pew beneath him 
divests himself of his nch silk cassock in the vestry, before he walks 
wY neighbounng hermitage— where have we placed it^- in 

Walpole Street I wish Saint Pedro of Alcantara could have some of 
shoidder of mutton with the baked potatoes, and a drink of that 

“Sleep for 

an hour with his head against the wood, like Saint Pedro of Alcantara 
An East Indian gentleman and his son wait until the whole chapel is 
cl^, and survey Lady Whittlesea’s monument at their leisure, and ^tlier 
Meous slate eriyted in memory of defunct frequenters of ihe eliaMT 

S’rf thought ho recognised^ 

teBmff ^ ‘=““0 down from the organ-gallery? Could it 

delivered the ‘Red-Cross Knight’ with 

S £rTh “f been singinriu 

OM att* f ® “ ^“don where, the function over 

and^l ri to see the sextons put brown hoUands over the pews 

itCdidTo^pI* verMioua pages was once walking through a 
■p oia Englisb palaco standing amidst parks 
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none more magnificent has been since the days of Aladdin, in company 
with a melancholy friend, who \'iewed all things darkly through his 
gloomy eyes. The housekeeper, pattering on before us from chamber to 
chamber, was expatiating upon the magnificence of this picture ; the 
beauty of that statue ; the marvellous richness of these hangings and 
carpets ; the admirable likeness of the late Marquis, by Sir Thomas ; of 
his father tlie fifth Earl, by Sir Joshua, and so on ; when, in the very 
richest room of the whole castle, Hicks — such was my melancholy com- 
panion’s name — stopped the cicerone in her prattle, siiying in a hollow 
voice, ‘ And now, madam, will you show us the closet where the skeleton 
isV The scared functionary paused in the midst of her harangue ; that 
article was not inserted in the catalogue which she daily utters to 
visitors for their half-crowm. Hicks’s question brought a darkness down 
u}x)n the hall wiiere we were standing. We did not see the room : and 
yet I have no doubt there is such a one ; and ever after, wiien I have 
thought of the splendid castle tow’ering in the midst of shady trees, 
under wiiich the dappled deer arc browsing ; of the terraces gleaming 
with statues, and bright with a hundred thousand flow'ers ; of the 
bridges and shining fountains and rivers wiierein the castle windows 
reflect their festive gleams, when the halls are filled with happy feasters, 
and over the darkling w’oods comes the sound of music ; — always, I say, 
wiien I think of Castle Bluebeard, it is to think of that dark little 
closet, which I know is there, and which the lordly owner opens 
shuddering — after midnight — when he is sleepless and viust go unlock 
it, w'hen the palace is hushed, when beauties are sleeping around him 
unconscious, and revellers are at rest. 0 Mrs. Housekeeper, all the 
other keys hast thou ; but that key tliou hast not ! 

Have we not all such closets, my jolly friend, as well as the noble 
Marquis of Carabas ? At night, when all the house is asleep but you, 
don’t you get up and |)eep into yours? When you in your turn are 
slumbering, up gets Mrs. Brown from your side, steals downstaire like 
Amina to her ghoul, clicks open the secret door, and looks into her 
dark depositor}’. Did she tell you of that little affair with Smith long 
before she knew’ you? Psha ! who knows any one save himself alone? 
Who, in showing his house to the closest and dearest, doesn’t keep back 
the key of a closet or two ? I think of a lovely reader laying dow'n the 
jMige and looking over at her unconscious husband, asleep, perhaps, 
after dinner. Yes, madam, a closet he hath : and you, w'ho pry into 
everything, shall never have the key of it. I think of some honest 
Othello pausing over this very sentence in a railroad carriage, and 
stealthily gazing at Desdemona opposite to him, innocently administer- 
ing sandwiches to their little boy — I am trying to turn off the sentence 
w’ith a joke, you see — I feel it is growing too dreadful, too serious. 

And to w’hat, pray, do these serious, these disagreeable, these almost 
j»ersonal observations tend? To this simply, that Charles Honeyman, 
the beloved and popular preacher, the elegant divine to whom Miss 
Blanche writes sonnets, and whom Miss Beatrice invites to tea ; w’ho 
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comes with smiles on his lip, gentle sympathy in his tones ; innocent 
gaiety in his accent ; who melts, rouses, terrifies in the pulpit ; who 
charms over the tea-um and the bland bread-and-butter : Charles 
Honeyman has one or two skeleton closets in his lodgings, Walpole 
Street, Mayfair; and many a wakeful night, whilst Mrs. Ridley, his 
landlady, and her tired husband, the nobleman’s major-domo, whilst 
the lodger on the first floor, whilst the cook and housemaid, and weary 
little boot-boy are at rest (mind you, they have all got iheii' closets, 
which they open with their skeleton-keys) ; he wakes up, and looks at 
the ghastly occupant of that receptacle. One of the Reverend Charles 
Honeyman's grizzly night-haunters is — but stop ; let us give a little 
account of the lod^ngs, and some of the people frequenting the same. 

First floor, Mr. Bagshot, member for a Norfolk borough. Stout 
jolly gentleman ; dines at the Carlton Club ; greatly addicted to 
Greenwich and Richmond, in the season ; bets in a moderate way ; 
does not go into society, e.xcept now and again to the chiefs of his 
party, when they give great entertainments ; and once or twice to the 
houses of great country dons who dwell near him in the country. Is 
not of very good family ; was, in fact, an apothecary ; married a woman 
with money, much older than himself, who does not like London, and 
stops at home at Hummingham, not much to the displeasure of Bagshot ; 
gives every now and then nice little quiet dinners, which Mra. Ridley 
cooks admirably, to exceedingly stupid jolly old parliamentary fogeys, 
who absorb, with much silence and cheerfulness, a vast quantity of 
wine: They have just begun to drink ’24 claret now, that of ’15 being 
scarce, and almost drunk up. Writes daily, and hears every noming 
from Mrs. Bagshot ; does not read her letters always ; does not rise till 
long past eleven o’clock of a Sunday, and has John Bull and Bell's Life 
in bed ; frequents the ‘Blue Posts’ sometimes; rides a stout cob out 
of his county, and pays like the Bank of England. 

The house is a Norfolk house. IVIrs. Ridley was housekeeper to the 
great Squire Bayham, who had the estate before the Conqueror, aud 
who came to such a dreadful crash in the year 1825, the year of the 
Panic. Bayhams still belongs to the family, but in what a state, as 
those can say who recollect it in its palmy days ! Fifteen hundred 
acres of the best land in England were sold of! : all the timber cut 
down as level as a billiard-board. Mr. Bayham now lives up in one 
wmer of the house, which used to be filled with the finest company in 
Europe. Law bless you ! the Bayhams have seen almost all the nobility 
of England come in and go out ; and were gentlefolks when many a 
® present day was sweeping a counting-house. 

^ The house will hold genteelly no more than these two inmates ; but 
m the season it manages to accommodate Miss Gann, who, too, was 
from ^yhams, having been a governess there to the yohn<T lady who 
IS dead, and who how makes such a Kvoliliood as she can best raise, 
by go^ out as a daily teacher. Miss Cann dines with Mrs. Ridley iu 

0 ac^ouung little back parlour. Ridley but seldom can be spared to 
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partake of the family dinner, his duties in the house and about the 
person of my Lord Todmorden keeping him constantly near that 
nobleman. How little Miss Cann can go on and keep alive on the 
crumb she eats for her breakfast, and the scrap she picks at dinner, du 
astonish Mrs. Ridley, that it du ! She declares that the two canary- 
birds encaged in her window (whence is a cheerful prospect of the back 
of Lady Whittlesea's chapel) eat more than ^liss Cann. The two birds 
set up a tremendous singing and chonising wlien Miss Cann, spying the 
occasion of tlie first-floor lodgers absence, begins practising her music- 
pieces. Sucli trills, roulades, and flourishes go on from the birds and 
the lodger I it is a wonder how any fingers can move over the jingling 
ivory so quickly as Miss Cann’s. Excellent a woman as she is, 
a<liuirably virtuous, frugal, brisk, honest, and cheerful, I would not 
like to live in lodgings where there was a lady so afldicted to plajing 
variations. No more does Honejinan. On a Satunlay, when he is 
composing his valuable sermons (the rogue, you may be sure, leaves his 
work to the last day, and there are, I am given to understand, among 
the clergy many better men than Honejman who are as dilatory as he), 
he begs, he entreats \\ith tears in his eyes, that Miss Cann’s music may 
cease. I would back little Cann to write a sermon against him, for all 
his reputation as a popular preacher. 

Old and weazened as that piano is, feeble and cracked as is her voice, 
it is wonderful what a pleasant concert she can give in that parlour of 
a Saturday evening to Mrs. Ridley, who generally dozes a good deal, 
and to a lad, wlio listens with all his soul, with tears sometimes in his 
great eyes, ^rith crowding fancies filling his brain and throbbing at 
his heart, as the artist jdies her humble instrument. She plays old 
music of Handel and Mozart, and the little chamber anon swells into 
a cathedral, and he who listens beholds altars lighted, priests minister- 
ing, fair children swinging censers, great oriel ^^^ndows gleaming in 
sunset, and seen through arched columns and avenues of twilight 
marble. The young fellow who hears her has been often and often 
to the opera and the theatres. As she plays ‘Don Juan,’ Zerlina comes 
tripping over the meadows, and Masetto after her, with a crowd of 
jKjasants and maidens : and they sing the sweetest of all music, and 
the heart bcjits with happiness, and kindness, and pleasure. Piano, 
pianissimo ! the city is hushed. The towers of the great cathedral rise 
in the distance, its spires lighted by the broad moon. The statues in 
the moonlit place cast long shadows athwart the pavement ; but the 
fountain in the midst is dressed out like Cinderella for the night, and 
sings and wears a crest of diamonds. That great sombre street all in 
shade, can it be the famous Toledo ? — or is it the Corso? — or is it the 
great street in Madrid, the one which leads to the Escurial where the 
Rubens and Velasquez are? It is Fancy Street — Poetry Street — 
Imagination Street— the street where lovely ladies look from balconies, 
where cavaliers strike mandolins and draw swords and engage, where 
long processions pass, and venerable hermits, with long beards, bless the 
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Itneeling people ; where the rude soldiery, swaggering through the place 
with flags and halberts, and fife and dance, seiae the slim waists of the 
daughters of the people, and bid tiie pifferari play to their dancing. 
Blow, bagpipes, a storm of harmony ! sound trumi>ets, trombones, 
ophicleides, fiddles, and bassoons ! Fire, guns ! Sound, tocsins ! 
Shout, people! Louder, shriller, and sweeter than all, sing thou, 
ravishing heroine ! And see, on his cream-coloured charger Masauiello 
prances in, and Fra Hiavolo leaps down the balcony, carabine in hand ; 
and Sir Huou of Bordeaux sails up to the quay ■with the Sultan’s 
daughter of Babylon. All these delights and sights, and joys and 
glories, these thrills of sympathy, movements of unknown longing, 
and visions of beauty, a young sickly lad of eighteen enjoys in a little 
dark room where there is a bed disguised in the shape of a wardrobe, 
and a little old woman is playing under a gas-lamp on the jingling keys 
of an old piano. 

For a long time Mr. Samuel Ridley, butler and confidential valet to 
the Right Honourable Johu James Baron Todmorden, was in a state 
of the greatest despair and gloom about his only son, the little John 
James, — a sickly and almost deformed child ‘ of whom there was no 
making nothink,* as Mr. Ridley said. His figure precluded him from 
following his father’s profession, and waiting upon tlie British nobility, 
who naturally require large and handsome men to skip up behind their 
rolling carriages, and hand their plates at dinner. When John James 
was six years old, hia father remarked, with tears in his eyes, he wasn’t 
higher than a plate-basket. The boys jeered at him in the streets — 
some whopped him, spite of his diminutive size. At school he made 
but little progress. He was always sickly and dirty, and timid and 
crying, whimpering in the kitchen away from his mother ; who, though 
she loved him, took Mr. Ridley’s ^dew of his character, and thought 
him little better than an idiot, until sucli time as little Miss Cann took 
him in hand, when at length there was some hope of him. 

‘ Half-witted, you great stupid big man,* says Miss Canu, who had a 
spirit of her o-wn. ‘ That boy half-witted I He has got more wt 
in his little finger than you have in all your great person I You are a 
very good man, Ridley, very good-natured, I *m sure, and bear with the 
t<^iDg of a waspish old woman : but you are not the wsest of man- 
kind. Tut, tut, don’t tell me. You know you spell out the words 
when you read the newspaper still, and what would your bills look like, 
if I did not -write them in my nice little hand? I tell you that boy is a 
genius. I tell you that one day the world will hear of him. His heart 
is made of pure gold. You think that all the wit belongs to the big 
l^ple. Look at me, you great tall man ! Am I not a hundred times 
cleverer th&Q you ^e? Yes, eucI John J&nies is worth n thousand such 
insignificant little chits as 1 am ; and he is as tall as me too, sir. Do 
you hear that? One day I am determined he shall dine at Lord 
'Todmorden’s table, and he shall get the prize at the Koyal Academy, 
nnd be femous, sir — famous I * 
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‘Well, Miss C., I wish he may get it; that’s all I say,’ answers 
Mr. Ridley. ‘ The poor fellow does no harm, tliat I acknowledge ; 
but I never see tlie good lie was up to yet. I wLsh he ’d begin it ; I 
dn wish he would now.’ And the honest gentleman relapses into the 
study of his paper. 

All those beautiful sounds and thoughts which Miss Cann conveys to 
liiin out of her charmed piano, the young artist straiglitway translates 
into forms ; and knights in armour, with plume, and sliield, and battle- 
axe ; and sidendid young noblemen witli flowing ringlets, and bounteous 
plumes of feathers, and rapiers, and russet boots ; and fierce banditti 
witli crimson tights, doublets profusely illustrate witli large brass 
buttons, and the dumpy basket-hilted claymores known to be the 
favourite w’capon with wiiich these wiiiskered rutfians do battle ; wasj)- 
w'aistcd pca.sant girls, and young countesses with oli, such large eyes and 
cherry lips ! — all these splendid forms of war and beauty crow'd to the 
young draughtsman’s pencil, and cover letter-backs, cojiy-books, without 
end. If his hand strikes off some face peculiarly lovely, and to his taste, 
some fair vision that has shone on his imagination, some houri of a 
dancer, some bright young lady of fashion in an opera-box, whom he has 
seen, or fancied he has seen (for the youth is short-sighted, though he 
hardly as yet knows his misfortune) — if he has made some effort extra- 
ordinarily successful, our young Pygmalion hides away the masterpiece, 
and he iiaints the beauty with all his skill ; the lips a bright carmine, 
the eyes a deep, deep cobalt, the cheeks a dazzling vermilion, the ringlets 
of a golden hue ; and he worships this sw’eet creature of his in secret, 
fancies a historj’ for her : a castle to storm, a tyrant usurper wlio keeps 
her imprisoned, and a jirince in black ringlets and a spangled cloak, who 
scales the tower, who slab's the tyrant, and then kneels gracefully at the 
princess’s feet, and says, ‘Lady, w’ilt thou be mine'?’ 

There is a kind huly in the neighlxmrhood, wdio takes in dressmaking 
for the neighbouring innid-.scrvants, and has a small establishment of 
lollii>ops, theatrical chanictere, and gingerbcer for the boys in Little 
Graggs Buildings, hard by the ‘ Running Footman ’ public-house, where 
father and other gentlemen’s geiitloinen have their club : this good soul 
also sella Sunday newsjiaiiers to the footmen of the neighbouring gentiy ; 
and besides, has a stock of novels for the ladies of the upper servants' 
table. Next to Miss Cann, Miss Flinders is Jolin James’s greatest friend 
and benefactor. She has remarked him when he w’as quite a little man, 
and u.sed to bring liis fatlier’s beer of a Sunday. Out of her novels ho 
has tauglit himself to read, dull boy at the day-school though he w’as, 
and always the last in liis class there. Hours, happy houi-s, has he 
spent cowering behind her counter, or bugging her books under lu.s 
1 ‘inal'ore wdien he had leave to carry tliem home. The whole library 
1ms passed througli his hands, his long, lean, tremulous hands, and 
under his eager eyes. He has made illustnitions to every one of those 
])()ok8, and been frightened at his ov*n jiictures of Maiifroiii, or the Oiie- 
luuided Monk. Abelliiio, the terrific Bravo of Venice, and Rinaldo 
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Einaldini, Captain of Robljers. How he has blistered Thaddeus of 
Warsaw with his tears, and drawn him in his Polish cap, and tights, 
and Hessians ! William Wallace, the Hero of Scotland, how nobly he 
has depicted him I With what whiskers and bushy ostrich plumes ! — in 
a tight kilt, and with what magnificent calves to his legs, laying about 
liim with his battle-axe, and bestriding the bodies of King Edward's 
prostrate cavaliers ! At this time Mr. Honeymau comes to lodge in 
Walpole Street, and brings a set of Scott’s novels, for which he sub- 
scribed when at Oxford ; and young John James, who at first waits 
upon him and does little odd jobs for the reverend gentleman, lights 
upon the volumes, and reads them with such a deliglifc and passion of 
pleasure as all the delights of future days will scarce equal A fool, is 
be? — an idle feller, out of whom no good will ever come, as his fatlier 
says. There was a time wiicn, in despair of any better chance for him, 
his parents thought of apprenticing him to a tailor, and John James 
was waked up from a dream of Rebecca and informed of the cruelty 
meditated against him. I forbear to describe the tears and terror, and 
frantic desperation in which the poor boy was plunged. Little Miss 
Caim rescued him from that awful board, and Honeyman likewise inter- 
ceded for him, and Mr. Bagsliot promised that, as soon as his party 
came in, he would ask the Minister for a tide-waitership for him ; for 
everybody liked the solemn, soft-hearted, willing little lad, and no one 
knew him less than his pompons and stupid and repcctable father. 

Miss Cann painted flowers and card-screens elegantly, and * finished ’ 
pencil-drawings most elaborately for her pupils. She could copy prints, 
80 tliat at a little distance you would scarcely know that tlie copy iu 
stumped chalk was not a bad mezzotinto engraving. She even had a 
little old paint-box, and showed you one or two ivory miniatures out of 
the drawers. She gave John Janies what little knowledge of d^a^ving 
she liad, and handed him over her invaluable recipes for mixing water- 
colours— ‘for trees in foregrounds, burnt sienna and indigo’ — ‘for very 
foliage, ivory black and gamboge’ — ‘for flesh-colour,’ etc., etc. 
Jehu James went through her poor little course, but not so brilliantly 
as she expected. She was forced to own that several of her pupils’ 
pieces ’ were executed much more dexterously than Johnny Ridley’s, 
^neyman looked at the boy’s drawings from time to time, and said, 
Hm, ha ! — very clever— a great deal of fancy, really.’ But Honeyman 
knew no more of the subject than a deaf and dumb man knows of 
music. He ’ could talk the Art-cant very glibly, and had a set of 
Morghens and Madonnas as became a clergyman and a man of taste ; 
but ho saw not with eyes such as those wherewith Heaven had endowed 
the humble little butler’s boy, to whom splendours of Nature were 
revealed to vulgar sights invisible, and beauties manifest in forms, 
cotours, shadows of common objects, where most of the world saw only 
J^at was dull, and gross, and familiar. One reads in the magic stoiy- 
of a charm or a flower which the wizard gives, and which enables 
toe bearer to see the fairies. 0 enchanting boon of Nature, which 
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reveals to the possessor the Ihdclen spirits of beauty round about him I 
spirits which the strongest and most gifted masters compel into painting 
or song. To others it is granted but to have fleeting glimpses of that 
fair Art-world ; and tempted by ambition, or barred by faint-hearted- 
ness, or driven by necessity, to turn away thence to the vulgar life- 
track, and the light of common day. 

The reader who has pjissed tlirougli Walpole Street scores of times 
knows the discomfortable architecture of all fwtve the great houses built 
in Queen Anne’s and George the First’s time ; and while some of tlie 
neighbouring streets, to wit, Great Graggs Street, Bolingbroke Street, 
and otliei-s, contain mansions fairly coped with stone, with little obelisks 
before the doors, and great extinguishers wherein the torches of the 
nobility’s running footmen were put out a hundred and thirty or forty 
years ago ; — houses which still remain abodes of the (piality, and where 
you shall sec a hundred carriages gather of a public night ; — Walpole 
Street has quite faded away into lodgings, private hotels, doctors' houses, 
and the like ; nor is No. 23 (Ridley’s) by any means the best house in 
the street. The parlour, furnished and tenanted by Miss Cann as has 

been described ; the first floor, Bagshot, Esquire, M.P. ; the 

second floor, Honeyman ; what remains but the garrets, and the ample 
staircase and tlie kitchens? and the family l)eing all put to bed, how 
can you imagine there is room for any more inlmbihints? 

And yet there is one lodger more, and one who, like almost all the 
other personages mentioned up to the presejit time (and some of whom 
you have no idea yet), will play a definite part in the ensuing history. 
At night, when Honeyman cones in, he finds on the hall table three 
wax l>edroom candles — his owm, Bagshot’s, and another. As for Miss 
Gann, she is locked into the parlour in bed long ago, her stout little 
walking shoes being on the mat at the door. At twelve o’clock at noon, 
sometimes at one, nay at two and three — long after Bagshot is gone to 
his committees, and little Gann to her pupils — a voice issues from the 
verj' tojjinost floor, from a room where there is no bell ; a voice of 
thunder calling out ‘Slavey! Julia! Julia, my love! Mrs. Ridley!' 
And tliis summons not being obeyed, it will not unfrcquently happen 
that a pair of trovisers cnclo.sing a pair of boota with iron heels, and 
known by the name of the celebrated Prussian Genend who came up 
to help the other christener of boots at Waterloo, will be flung dow’ii 
from the topmost storey, even to the marble floor of the resounding 
liall. Then the lx)y Thomas, otherwise csilled Slavey, may say, ‘There 
ho goes again ' ; or Mrs. Riillcy’.s own back-parlour bell rings vehemently, 
ami Julia the cook will exclaim, ‘ Lor’, it’s Mr. Frederick.’ 

If the breeches and boots are not understood, the owner himself 
ai>pear8 in great wrath dancing on the upper storey; dancing down to 
the lower floor ; and loosely enveloj)ed in a ragged and flowing robe de 
rhambre. In this costvimc ami condition he will dance into Honeyman’s 
apartment, where that meek divine may be sitting with a iieiulache, or 
over a novel or a newspaper ; dunce up to the fire flapping his robe-tails^ 
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poke it, and warm himself there ; dance up to the cupboard where his 
reverence keeps his sherry, and help himself to a glass. 

^SalvCj spes Jitieiy lumen ecclesice,* he will say; ‘here*s towards you, 
my buck. I knows the tap. Sliorrick’s Marsjila bottled three months 
after date, at two hundred and forty-six shillings the dozen.^ 

‘Indeed, indeed it’s not’ (and now we are coming to an idea of the 
skeleton in poor Honeyniari’s closet — not that this huge handsome 
jolly Fred Bayham is tlie skeleton, far from it. Mr. Frederick weighs 
fourteen stone). ‘Indeed, indeed it isn’t, Fred, I’m sure,’ sighs the 
other. ‘You exaggerate, indeed you do. The wine is not dear, not 
by any means so expensive as you say.’ 

‘ How much a glass, think you 1 ’ says Fred, filling another bumper. 
‘ A half-crown think ye ? — a half-crown, Honeyman 7 By cock and pj'e, 
it is not worth a bender.’ He says this in the manner of the most cele- 
brated tragedian of t!ie day. He can imitate any actor, tragic or comic ; 
any known Parliamentary orator or clergyman, any saw, cock, cloop of 
a cork wrenched from a bottle and guggling of wine into the decanter 
afterwards, bee-buzzing, little boy up a chimney, etc. He imitates 
people being ill on board a steam-packet so well that he malces you die 
of laugliing : his uncle the Bishop could not resist this comic exhibition, 
and gave Fred a cheque for a comfortable sum of money ; and Fred, 
getting cash for the cheque at the * Cave of Harmony,’ imitated his 
uncle the Bishop and his Chaplain, winding up with his Lordship and 

Chaplain being unwell at sea^ — the Chaplain and Bishop quite natural 
and distinct. 


* How much does a glass of this sack cost thee, Charley 1 ’ resumes 
Fred, after this parenthesis. ‘ You say it is not dear. Charles Honey- 
ing, you had, even from your youth up, a villainous habit. And I 
^rfectly well remember, sir, in boyhood’s breezy hour, when I was the 
delight of his school, that you used to tell lies to your venerable father. 
You did, Charles. Excuse the frankness of an early friend, it’s mv 
teUef you d rather lie than not. H'm’— he looks at the cards in the 
chmmey-glass Invitations to dinner, proffers of muffins. Do lend 
me ^ur sermon. Oh, you old impostor ! you hoary old Ananias » I 
^y, Charley, why haven’t you picked out some nice girl for yours truly 7 
One with lands end beeves, with rents and consols, mark you » I have 
no money, ’tis tnie, but then I don’t owe as much as you I am a 

imn^mer man than you are. Look at this chest (he slaps it), these 
bmbs ; they are manly, sir, manly.* ' 

< if Bayham,’ cries Mr. Honeyman, white with terror ; 

II anybody were to come 

‘What did I say anon, sir! that I was manly, ay, manly Let any 

bought/ arm of Frederick 

somebody coming into the room ! ’ cries Charles, 
Bmmng back on the sofa as the door opcus« * 

, ,‘Ha! dost thou come with murderous intent7’ and he now advances 
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in an approved offensive attitude. ‘ Caitiff, come on, come on ! ’ and 
lie walks off with a tragic laugh, crjdng, ‘ Ha, Iia, lia ! ’tis hut the slavey/ 
The slavey has JMr. Frederick’s hot water, and a bottle of soda-water 
on the same tray. He has been instructed to bring soda whenever he 
licars the word slavey prououncetl from above. The l>ottle explodes, and 
Frederick drinks, and hisses after his drink as tliough he had been all 
l ot within. 

What’s o’clock now, slavey — half-past three? Let me see, I brcak- 
^ ^-ted exactly ten hours ago, in the rosy morning, off a modest cup of 
C4. ffee in Covent Garden Market. Coffee, a penny ; bread, a simple 
lialfpcnny. What lias ]\Irs. Ridley for dinner?’ 

‘ Please, sir, roast pork.’ 

‘ Get me some. Bring it into my room, unless, HonejTnan, you in.sist 
upon iny hanng it here, kind fellow ! ’ 

At tlie moment a smart knock comes to the door, and Fre<l says, 
‘ Well, Charles, it may be a friend or a lady come to confess, and I ’m 
off ; I knew you ’d be sorry I was going. Tom, bring up my tilings, 
brush ’em gently, you scoundrel, and don’t take the nap off. Bring up 
the roast pork, and plenty of apple sauce, tell Mrs. Ridley, witli my 
love ; and one of Mr. Honeyinan’s sliirts, and one of his razors. Adieu, 
Cliarles ! Amend ) Remember me.’ And he vanishes into the upper 
chambers. 


CHAPTER XII 

IN 'WHICH EVEKYBODY IS ASKED TO DINNER 

J OHN JAMES had oiiencd tlie door, liastening to welcome a 
friend and patron, the sight of whom always gladdened the 
youth’s eyes ; no other than Clive Newcome — in young Ridley s 
opinion, the most splendid, fortunate, beautiful, high-boni, and 
gifted youth this island contained. What generous boy in his time 
iias not worshipped somebody? Before the female enslaver makes licr 
appearance, every lad lias a friend of friends, a crony of cronies, to 
whom he writes immense letters in vacation, whom he cherishes in liis 
heart of hearts ; whose sister he proposes to marry in after life ; whose 
purse he shares j for whom he will take a thrasliiiig if nc«l be : who is- 
Ids hero. Clive was Jolin James’s youthful divinity ; when he wanted 
to draw Thathlcus of Wai'saw, a Prince, Ivanhoe, or some one splendid 
and egregious, it was Clive lie took for a model. His lieart leapt when 
lie saw the young fellow. He would walk cheerfully to Grey Friars, 
with a lett^" or message for Clive, on the chance of seeing him, and 
getting a kind word from him, or a shake of the Imnd. An ex-butler 
of liord Todmorden was a jionsionor in tlic Grey Friai-s Hospital (it has 
been said that at that ancient establishment is a college for old n^n 
as well as for boys), and this old man would come sometimes to his 
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successor’s Sunday dinner, and grumble from the hour of tliat meal 
until nine o’clock, when he was forced to depart, soas to be within Grey 
. Friars gates before ten ; grumble about his dinner — grumble about his 
beer — grumble about the number of chapels he had to attend, about 
the go^vn he wore, about the Master’s treatment of him, about the want 
of plums in the imdding, as old men and schoolboys gnuuble. It was 
wonderfid what a liking John James took to this odious, querulous, 
graceless, stupid, and snuffy old man, and how he would find pretexts 
for \Tsiting him at his lodging in the old hospital. He actually took 
that joximey that he might have a chance of seeing Clive. He seat 
Clive notes and packets of drawings ; thanked him for books lent, 
asked advice about future reading — anything, so that he might have 
a sight of his prklc, his patron, hia paragon. 

I am afraid Clive Newcome employed him to smuggle rum-shrub and 
cigars into the premises ; giving him appointments in the scliool pre- 
cincts, where young Clive would come and stealthily receive the 
forbidden goods. Tlie poor lad was known by the boys, and called 
Ifewcome’s Punch. He was all but hunchbacked ; long and lean in 
the arm; sallow, with a great forehead, and waving black hair, and 
large melancholy eyes. 

‘\Vhat, is it you, J. J. 1’ cries Clive gaily, wlien his humble friend 
appears at the door. ‘ Father, this is my friend Ridley. This is the 
fellow what can draw.’ 

‘I know whom I will back against any ymmg man of his size at 
ikat^ says the Colonel, looking at Clive fondly. He considered there 
was not such a geuius in the world ; and had already thought of having 
some of Clive’s draunngs published by M‘Lean of the Haymarket. 

‘This is my father just come from India— and Mr. Pendeimis, an old 
Grey Friars man. Is my uncle at home?^ Both these gentlemen 
l^tow rather patronising nods of the head on the lad introduced to 
them as J. J. His exterior is but mean-looking. Colonel Newcome, 
one of the humblest-minded men alive, has yet his old-fashioned military 

notions ; and speaks to a butler’s son as to a private soldier, kindly but 
not familiarly. 

gentlemen, the young lad says humbly 
bhaU I show you up to his roomr And we walk up the stairs after 
ow guide. We find Mr. Honeyman deep in study on the sofa, with 
Feamon on the Creed' before him. The novel has been whipped under 
the pillow. Clive found it there some short time afterwards, during his 
^cle 8 temporaiy absence in his dressing-room. He has agreed to suspend 
hiB theological studies, and go out with his brother-in-law to dine. 

As Chve and his friends were at Honeyinan’s door, and just as wo 
were entemg to see the divine seated in state before his folio, Clive 

J. J. come along, old fellow, and show us some drawings. 
What are you doing V * 

‘‘““f “T® J- J- ‘“P ">y rooms 

and, hearing a knock whicli I thought was yours, I came do^va.' 
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‘ Show us t!'.c pictures. Let ’s go up into your room/ cries Clive. 

‘Wliat — will you?’ says the other. ‘It is but a very small place.’ 

‘Never mind, come along,’ says aive; and tlie two lads disappear 
together, leaving the three grown gentlemen to discourse together, or 
ratlier two of us to listen to Honeymau, who e.vpatiates upon the beauty 
of the weatlier, tlie difficulties of the clerical calling, the honour Colonel 
Newcome does him by a \isit, etc., with his usual eloquence. 

After a while Clive comes down without J. J., from the upper regions. 
He is greatly excited. ‘ 0 sir,’ he sjiys to his father, ‘ you talk about 
my drawing.s — you should see J. J.’s ! By Jove, that fellow is a genius. 
They are beautiful, sir. Yo\i seem actually to read the “ Arabian Nights,” 
you know, only in pictures. There is Sclielienizade telling tlie stories, 
and — what do you call her ? — Diimrzadc and the Sultan sitting in bed 
and listening. Such a grim old cove ! You see he has cut off ever so 
many of his wives’ lieads. I can’t think where that chap gets his ideas 
from. I can beat him in drawing horse.s, I know, and dogs; but I can 
only draw what I see. Somehow he seems to sec things we don’t, don’t 
you know ? O father, I 'in determined I ’d rather be a painter than 
anything.’ And lie falls to drawing horses and dogs at his uncle’s table, 
round which the elders are seated. 

‘I’ve settled it upstairs with J. J.,' says Clive, w'orking away with 
his pen. ‘ We sliall take a studio together ; jierliaps we will go abroad 
together. Won’t that be fun, father?’ 

‘ My dear Clive,’ remarks Mr. Honejinan, with bland dignity, ‘ there 
are degrees in society which we must respect. You surely cannot think 
of being a professional artist. Such a profession is very well for your 
young proMg^ : but for you ’ 

‘ What for me ? ’ cries Clive. ‘ We are no such great folks that I 
know of ; and if we were, I say a painter is as good as a la^vye^, or a 
doctor, or even a soldier. In Doctor Johnson’s Life — which my father 
is always reading — I like to read about Sir Joshua Reynolds best : I 
think he is the best gentleman of all in the book. My ! wouldn’t I like 
to paint a picture like Lord Heatlifield in the National Gallery ! Wouldn’t 
I just I I tliink I would sooner have done that, tlian have fought at 
Gibraltar. And those Three Graces — oh, aren’t they graceful ! And 
that CartUnal Beaufort at Dulwich ! — it frightens me so, I daren’t look 
at it. Wasn’t Reynolds a clipper! that’s all! and wasn’t Rubens a 
brick ? He w’as an ambassador and Knight of the Batli ; so was 
Vandyck. And Titian, and Raphael, and Velasquez? — I’ll just trouble 
you to show me better gentlemen than them. Uncle Charles.’ 

‘ Far be it from me to say that the pictorial calling is not honourable,’ 
says Uncle Charles ; ‘ but as the world goes there are other professions 
in greater rejmte ; and I should have thought Colonel Newcome’s 
son ’ 

‘He shall follow his own bent,’ said the Colonel; ‘as long as his 
vailing is honest, it becomes a gentleman ; and if he were to take a fancy 
to jduy on the fiddle — actually on the fiddle — I shouldn’t object.’ 
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* Such a rum chap there was upstairs I ’ Clive resumes, looking up 
from his scribbling. ‘ He was walking up and down on the landing in 
a dressing-gown, with scarcely any other clothes on, holding a plate in 
one hand, and a pork-chop he was munching with the other. Like this ' 
(and Clive draws a figure). *What do you think, sir? He was in 
the “ Cave of Harmony,” he says, that night you flared up about 
Captain Costigan. He knew me at once ; and he says, “ Sir, your father 
ac^ liked a gentleman, a Christian, and a man of honour. Jlaxirna 
debetur jmero reverentia. Give him my eompliments. I don’t know 
his highly respectable name.” His highly resj^ectable name,’ sjiys Clive, 
cracking with laughter — ‘those were his very words. “And inform 
him that I am an orphan myself — in needy circumstances ” — he said he 
was in needy circumstances ; “and I heartily wish he ’<l adopt me.” * 

The lad puffed out his face, made his voice as loud and as deep as he 
could ; and from his imitation and the picture he had drawn, I knew at 
once that Fred Bayham was the man he mimicked. 

‘And does the Red Rover live here,* cried Mr. Pendennis, ‘and liave 
we earthed him at lasti* 

‘He sometimes comes here,’ Mr. Honeyman said, with a careless 
manner. ‘ My landlord and landlady were butler and housekeeper to 
his father, Bayham of Bayham, one of the oldest families in Europe. 
And Mr, Frederick Bayham, the exceedingly eccentric person of whom 
you speak, was a private pupil of my own dear father in our happy 
days at Borchambury.’ 

He had scarcely spoken when a knock was heard at the door, and 
before the occupant of the lodgings could say ‘ Come in ! * Mr. Frederick 
Bayham made his appearance, arrayed in that peculiar costume which 
he affected. In those days we wore very tall stocks, only a very few 
poetic and eccentric persons venturing on the Byron collar ; but Fred 
Bayham confined his neck by a simple riliand, which allowed his great 
red whiskers to curl freely round his capacious jowl. He w'ore a black 
frock and a largo broad-brimmed hat, and looked somewhat like a 
Dissenting preacher. At other periods you would see him in a green 
coat and a blue neckcloth, as if the turf or the driving of coaches was 
his occupation. 

‘I have heard from the youug man of the house who you were. 
Colonel Newcome,* he said with the greatest gravity, ‘and happened 
be present, sir, the other night ; for I was awearj*, haWng been 
toiling all the day in literary labour, and needed some refreslimeut. 
I happened to be present, sir, at a scene which did you the greatest 
honour, and of which I spoke, not knowing you, with something like 
levity to your son. He is an tngenui vultus puer ingennique 

^c^dennis, how are you 1 — and I thought, sir, I would come down 
and tender an apology if I had said any words that might savour of 
offence to a pntleman who was in the right, as I told the room when 
you quitted it, as Mr. Pendennis, I am sure, will remember.* 

Hr. Pendennis looked surprise, and perhaps negation. 
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‘You forget, Pendennis ? Those \yho quit that room, sir, often 
forget on the morrow what occurred during the revelr>’ of the night. 
You did right in refusing to return to tliat scene. We public men 
are obliged often to seek our refreshment at hours when hickier 
indinduals are lapt in slumber.' 

‘And what may l>e your occupation, Mr. Bayhami' asks tlie 
Colonel, rather gloomily, for lie had an idea tliat Bayliam was adopting 
a strain of persijiaffe which the Indian gentleman by no means relished. 
Never saying aught but a kind word to any one, he was on fire at the 
notion tliat any should take a liberty with him. 

‘ A barrister, sir, but without bu.siness — a literarj’ man, who can but 
seldom find an opportunity to sell the works of his brains — a gentleman, 
sir, who has met with neglect, perhaps merited, perhaps undeserved, 
from his family. I get mv bread as best I mav. On that evening I 
hail been lecturing on the geniiLS of some of our comic writers, at the 
Parthenopieon, Hackney. ]\Iy audience was scanty, perhaps equal to 
my deserts. I came home on foot to an egg and a glass of beer after 
midnight, and witne.^ised the scene which did you so much honour. 
What is this*? I famy a ludicrous picture of myself’ — he had taken 
up the sketch which Clive had lx‘en drawing — ‘I like fun, even at my 
own expense, and c*an afford to laugh at a joke which is nic;mt in good 
humoiu-.’ 

Tliis speech quite reconciled the honest Colonel. ‘ I am sime the 
author of that, Mr. Bayliam, means you or any man no harm. Why ! 
the nuscal, sir, has drawn me, hi.s own father; and I liavc sent the 
drawing to Major Hobbs, who is in coniinaiid of my regiment. 
Chiniiery himself, sir, couldn’t liit off a likene.ss lietter , he has drawn 
me on liorseback, and he has drawn me on foot, and he lias drawn ni}' 
friend, Mr. Binnic, who lives witli me. We have scores of his drawings 
at my lodgings ; and if you will favour us by dining witli us to-day, 
and ’he.se gentlemen, you shall see tliat you are not the only person 
caricatured by Clive here.’ 

* I. just took some little dinner upstairs, sir. I am a moderate man, 
and mil live, if need be, like a Spartan ; but to join sucli good company 
T will gladly use tlic knife and fork again. You will excuse the 
traveller’s dress? I keep a 'room here, which I use only occasionally, 
and am at present lodging — in the countrj’.’ 

When Iloncymaii was ready, the Colonel, who had the greatest 
respect for the Church, would not liear of going out of the room before 
the (dcrgj'man, and took his arm to walk. Bayliam then fell to 
!Mr. Pcndeniiis’s lot, and tliey went together. Through Hill Street and 
Berkeley Square their course was straight enough ; but at Hay Hill, 
Iklr. Bayliam made an abrujit tack larlxianl, engaging in a labjTintli 
of stables, and walking a long way round from Clifford Street, whitlier 
we were bound. He hinted at a cab, but Peiidennis revised to ride, 
being, in truth, anxious to see wliicli way his eccentric comjianion would 
steer. ‘ There are reasons ’ growled Bayliam, ‘ which need not be 
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erplained to one of your experience, why Bond Street ni\L<5t be avoided 
by some men peculiarly situated. The smell of Triiefitt’s pomatum 
makes me ill. Tell me, Peiidennis, is this Indian warrior a rajah of 
large wealth ; Could he, do you think, recommend me to a situation in 
the East India Company? I would gladly take any honest post in which 
fidelity might be useful, genius might be appreciated, and courage re- 
warded. Here we are. The hotel seems comfortable. I never was in 
it before.' 

AVhen we entered the Colonel’s sitting-room at Nerot’s, we found the 
waiter engaged in extending the table. * We are a larger party than I 
expected,’ our host said. *I met my brother Brian on horseback leaving 
cards at that great house in Street,’ 

‘The Russian Embassy,’ says Mr. Honeyman, who knew the tovm 
quite well. 

‘And he said he was disengaged and would dine with us,’ continues 
the Colonel. 

‘Am I to understand, Colonel Newcome,’ says Mr. Frederick Bay- 
ham, ‘that you are related to tlie eminent banker. Sir Brian Newcome, 
who gives such uncommonly swell parties in Park Lane 1 ’ 

‘What is a swell party?’ asks the Colonel, laugliing. ‘I dined Tv-ith 
my brother last Wednesday ; and it was a very grand dinner certainly. 
The Govcmor-Geiioral himself could not give a more splendid entertain- 
ment.^ But, do you know, I scarcely hatl enough to cat? I don’t eat 
side-dishes ; and as for the roast^beef of Old England, wdiy, the meat 
was put on the tiible, and whisked away like Sanclio’s inauguration 
feast at Baiutaria. We did not dine till nine o’clock. I like a few 

glasses of claret and a cosy talk after dinner ; but — well, well ’ (no 

doubt the worthy gentleman was accusing himself of telling tales out of 
scliool and had come to a timely repentance). ‘ Oiu* dinner, I hope, will 
be different. Jack Binnie will take care of that. That fellow is full 
of anecdote and fun. You will meet one or two more of our service j 
Sir Thomas de, Boots, who is not a bad chap over a glass of wine • Mr! 
Peudennis's chum, Mr. Warrington, and my nephew, Barnes Newcome 
diy fellow at first, but I dare say he has good a^ut him when y6u 
kimw him ; almost eveiy man has,’ said the good-natured philosopher. 
.Vhve, you rogue, mind and be moderate with the chamiwguc, sir!’ 

I Champagne ’s for women,’ says Clive. ‘ I stick to claret.’ ’ 

Bayham remarked, ‘ it is my deliberate opinion 
that F. B. has got into a good thing/ 

Mr. Pendennis, seeing tliere was a great party, was for going home to 

‘Hm !’ says Mr. Bayham, ‘don’t sec tho neces- 
sity. w liat nght-mmded man looks at the exterior of his neighbour ? He 
Aere, sir, and examine^ tAere/ and Bayham tapiied his forehead. 

Which was expansive, and then his heart, which he considered to be in 
the nght place. 

^‘^at is this I hear about dressmg?’ asks our host. ‘Dine in your 
nock, my good friend, and welcome, if your dressKsoat is in the country.’ 
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‘ It is at present at an uncle’s/ JMr. Bajham said, with great gra^^ty, 
‘ and I take your hospitality as you offer it, Colonel Ncwcome, cordially 
and frankly.’ 

Honest Mr. Biimie made his appearance a short time before the 
appointed hour for receiving tlie guests, arrayed in a tight little pair of 
trousers, and white silk stockings and pumps, his bald head sliining like 
a billiard-ball, his jolly gills rosy with good-humour. He was bent on 
pleasure. ‘ Hey, lads ] ’ says he ; ‘ but we ’ll make a night of it. We 
haven’t ha<l a night since the farewell dinner off Plymouth.’ 

‘And a Jolly night it was, Janies,’ ejaculates the Colonel. 

‘ Egad, what a song that Tom Norris sings ! ’ 

‘And 3 'our “Jock o’ Hazeldean” is as good as a play, Jack,’ 

‘And I think you beat iny one I iver lianl in “Tom Bowling” your- 
self, Tom ! ’ cries the Colonel’s delighted chum. Mr. Pendennis opened 
the eyes of astonishment at the idea of the possibility of renc\ving these 
festivities, but he kept the lips of prudence closed. And now the 
carriages began to drive up, and the guests of Colonel Newcome to 
arrive. 


CHAPTER XIII 

Df ^VHICH THOMAS NFWCOME SUfOS HIS LAST SONG 

T he earliest comers were the first mate and the medical officer 
of the ship in w'hicli the two gentlemen had come to England. 
The mate was a Scotchman ; the Doctor was a Scotchman ; of 
the gentlemen from the Oriental Club, three were Scotchmen. 

The Southerons, with one exception, were the last to arrive, and for a 
while we stood looking out of the windows awaiting their coining. The 
first mate pulled out a penknife, and arrangetl his nails. The Doctor 
and Mr. Binnic talked of the progress of medicine. Binnie had walked 
the hospitals of Edinburgh before getting his civil appointment to India. 
The three gentlemen from Hanover Square and the Colonel had plenty 
to say about Tom Smith of the Cavalry, and Harry Hall of tlie 
Engineers: how Topham w’as going to marry poor little Bob 'Wallis’s 
widow; how many lakhs Barber had brought home, and the like. The 
hill grey-headed Englishman, who had been in the East too, in the King’s 
service, joined for a while in this conversation, but presently left it, and 
came and talked with Clive. ‘I knew your father in India,’ said the 
gentleman to the lad ; ‘ there is not a more gallant or respected officer 
in that service. I have a boy too, a stepson, who has just gone into the 
army; he is older than you; he was lx)rn at the end of the "Waterloo 
year, and so was a great friend of his and mine, who was at your school, 
Sir Rawdon Crawley.’ 

‘He was in Gown Boys, I know, ’says the boy; ‘succeeded his Uncle 
Pitt, fourth Baronet. I don’t know how his mother — her who wrot^ 
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the hyinns, you kuow, and goes to Mr. Honcynian’s chapel — comes to be 
Rebeccii, Lady Crawley, Ills father, Colonel Riiwdon Crawley, died at 
Coventry Island, in August 182 — , and his uncle. Sir Pitt, not till 
September here. I remeinlx^r, we used to talk about it at Grey Friars, 
when I was quite a little chap ; and there w'ere bets whether Crawley, 
I mean the young one, was a Baronet or not.’ 

‘When I sailed to Rigy, Cornel,’ tlie fii-st mate was speaking — nor 
can any spelling nor combination of letters of which I am master repro- 
duce this gentleman’s accent when he was talking his Ijest — ‘ I racklackt 
they \ised always to sairve us a drem before denner. And as your frinds 
are kipping the denner, and as I ’ve no watch to-night, I ’ll jist do as 
we used to do at Rigy. James, my fine fellow, jist look alive and breng 
me a small glass of brandy, will 1 Did ye iver try a bmudy cocktail, 
Cornel ? When I sailed on the New York line, we used jest to make 
bits before denner : and — thank ye, Janies ’ — and he tossed off a glass 
of brandy. 

Here a waiter announces, in a loud voice, ‘ Sir Thomas de Boots,’ and 
the General enters, scowling round the room according to his fashion, 
very red in the face, very tight in the girth, splendidly attired •Nvith a 
choking white neckcloth, a voluminous waistcoat, and his orders on. 

‘ Stars and garters, by jingo ! ’ cries Mr. Frederick Bayham ; ‘ I say, 
Pendennis, have you any idea, is the Duke coming? I wouldn’t have 
come ia these Bluchers if I had known it. Confound it, no — Hoby 
himself, my own bootmaker, wouldn’t have allowed poor F. B. to appear 
in Bluchers, if he had kuoiiTi that I was going to meet the Duke. My 
linen ’s all right, anyhow ; ’ and F. B. breathed a thankful prayer for 
that. Indeed, who but the very curious could tell that not F, B.’s but 
0. H.’s — Charles Honcyman’s — was the mark upon that decorous linen 1 

Colonel Newcome introduced Sir Thomas to every one in the room, as 
he had introduced us all to each other previously ; and as Sir Thomas 
looked at one after another, his face was kind enough to assume an 
espression which seemed to ask, ‘And who the devil are you, sir?’ as 
clearly as though the General himself had given utterance to the words. 
With the gentleman in the window talking to Clive he seemed to have 
some acquaintance, and said, not unkindly, ‘ How d’ you do, Dobbin ? ’ 

The carriage of Sir Brian Newcome now drove up, from which the 
Baronet descended in state, leaning upon the arm of the Apollo in plush 
and powder, who closed the shutters of the great coach, and mounted by 
the side of the coachman, laced and periwigged. The Bench of Bishops 
has given up its wigs ; cannot the box, too, be made to resign that insane 
decoration ? Is it necessary for our comfort, that the men who do our 
work in stable or household should be dressed like Merry-Andrews? 
Enter Sir Brian Newcome, smiling blandly; he greets liis brother 
affectionately, Sir Thomas gaily ; he nods and smiles to Clive, and 
graciously permits Mr. Pendennis to take hold of two fingers of bis 
extended right hand. That gentleman is charmed, of course, with the 
condescension. What man could be othenvise than happy to be allowed 
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a moinentaiy embrace of two such precious fingers? When a gentleman 
so favoui-s me, I always ask, mentally, wiiy he has taken the trouble at 
all, and regret tliat I have not had the presence of mind to poke one 
finger against his two. If I were worth ten thousand a year, I cannot 
help inwardly reflecting, and kent a large account in Threadnccdle Street, 
I caiuiot help thinking he would have favoured me with the whole palm. 

The arrival of these two grandees has somehow cast a solemnity over 
the company. The weatlier is talked alK)ut : brilliant in itself, it does 
not occasion vciy brilliant remarks among Colonel Newcoiue’s guests. 
Sir Brian really thinks it must be as hot as it is in India. Sir Thomas 
de Boots, swelling in his white waistcoat, in the armlioles of which his 
thumbs are eng-aged, smiles scornfully, and wishes Sir Brian liad ever 
felt a good sweltering day in the hot winds in India. Sir Brian with- 
dniws the untenable projwsition that London is as hot as Calcutta. 
Mr. Binnie looks at his W’atch, and at the Colonel. ‘ We have only your 
nephew, Tom, to wait for,’ he says ; ‘ I think we may make so bold as 
to order the dinner,’ — a proposal heartily seconded by Mr. Frederick 
Bayham. 

Tlie dinner appears stciiming, lx)rne by steaming waiters. The grandees 
take their phiccs, one on each side of the Colonel. He l>egs Mr. Honeyman 
to say grace, and stands reverentially during that brief ceremony, while 
He Boots looks queerly at him from over his na])kin. All the young 
men take their places at the farther end of the table, round about 
]\Ir. Binnie ; and, at the end of the second course, Mr. Barnes Newcome 
makes Ids appearance. 

Idr. Barnes does not show the slightest degree of disturbance, although 
he disturbs all the company. Soup and fish arc brought for him, and 
meat, which he lei.surely eats, while twelve other gentlemen are kept 
waiting. Wc mark Mr. Bijinic’s twinkling eyes as they watch the young 
man. ‘ Eh,’ he seems to say, ‘ but that ’s just about as free-and-ejisy a 
young chap as ever I set eyes on.’ And so Mr. Barnes was a cool young 
chap. Tlmt dish is so good, he must really have some more. He dis- 
cusses the second sujjjOy leisurely; and tundng round, .simpering, to his 
neighbour, says, ‘I really hope I’m not keeping everybody waiting.’ 

‘Hem!’ gnuits the neighboiu-, Mr. Bayham; ‘it doesn’t much 
juatter, for we had all j)rctty well done dinner.’ Bsiruos takes a note 
of Mr. Bayliam’s dress — his long fnx'k-coat, the riband round his neck ; 
and suiweys him with an admirable impudence. ‘Who are these people,’ 
thinks he, ‘rny uncle Inis got together?’ He bows graciously to the 
Colonel, who asks him to take wine. He is so insufferably affable, that 
every man near him would like to give him a beating. 

All the time of the dinner the host was challenging everybody to 
drink wine, in his honest old-fashioned way, and Mr. Binnie seconding 
the chief entertainer. Such was the way in England and Scotland w’hen 
they were young men. And when Binnie, asking Sir Brian, receives for 
reply from the Baronet — ‘ Thank you, no, my dear sir ; I have exceeded 
alrc-iuly, positively exceeded ; ’ the jioor discomfited gentleman Imrdly 
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knows whither to apply ; but, luckily, Tom Norris, the first mate, comes 
to his rescue, aucl cries out, ‘Mr. Binnie, X've not had enough, and I’ll 
drink a glass of anything ye like with ye.’ The fact is, that Mr. Norris 
/ms had enough. He has drunk bumpers to the Iiealth of every member 
of the company ; his glass has been filled scores of times by watchful 
waiters. So has Mr. Bayham absorbed gi’cat quantities of drink ; but 
without any visible effect on that veteran toper. So Ims young Clive 
taken more than is good for him. His cheeks arc flushed and burning ; 
he is chattering and laughing loudly at his end of the table. Blr. War- 
rington eyes the lad with some curiosity ; and then regard.? Mr. Barnes 
■\ritli a look of scorn, which docs not scorch that atiable young person. 

I am obliged to confe.ss that the mate of the IiRliainan, at an early 
period of the dessert, and when nobody had asked him for any such 
public expression of liis opinion, insisted on rising and proposing tbo 
health of Colonel Newcome, whose virtues he lauile<l outrageously, and 
whom he prauounced to be one of the best of mortal men. Sir Brian 
looked very much alarmed at the commeuceinent of this speech, which 
the mate delivered with immense shrieks and gesticnlatioii : but the 
Baronet recovered during the coimse of the rambling oration, and, at 
its conclusion, gracefully tapped the table with one of those patronis- 
ing fingers ; and lifting up a glass containing at least a thimbleful of 
claret, said, * My dear brother, I drink your health with all my heart, 
I ’m 8u-ah.* The youthful Barnes had uttered many ‘ Hear, liears ! ’ 
during the discourse, with an irony which, with every fresh glass of 
wine he drank, he cared less to conceal. And though Barnes had come 
late he had drunk largely, making up for lost time. 

Those ironical clieere, and all his cousin’s behaviour during dinner, 
had struck young Clive, who was growing very angry. Ho growled out 
remarks uncomplimentary to Barnes. His eyes, as he looked tow'ards 
his kinsman, flashed challenges, of which wc who were watching him 
could see the warlike purjwrt. Warrington looked at Bayliam and 
Pendennis with glances of apprclicnsiou. We saw that danger was 
brooding, unless the young man could be restrained from his impertin- 
ence, and the other from his wine. 

Colonel Newcome sjiid a vciy few words in reply to his Imnest friend 
the chief mate, and there tlie matter might liave ended ; but I am sorry 
to say Mr. Binuic now thought it necessary to rise and deliver liimself 
of some remarks regarding the 'King’s service, coupled with the name of 
Major-General Sir Thomas de Boots, K.C.B,, etc. — the raccipt of which 
tliat gallant officer was obliged to acknowledge in a confusion amounting 
almost to apoplexy. The glasses went whack whack ui>ou the hospitable 
board ; the evening set in for public speaking. Encouraged by his last 
effort, Mr, Binnie now proposed Sir Brian Newcome’s health ; and that 
Baronet rose and uttered an exceedingly lengthy speech, delivered with 
his wine-glass o;i liis bosom. 

Then that sad rogue Bayham must get up, and call earnestly and 
d^pectfully for silence and the chairman’s hearty sympathy, for the few 
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observations which he had to propose. ‘Our armies had been drunk 
■wth proper enthusiasm — such men as he beheld around him deserved 
the applause of all honest hearts, and merited the cheers with wliich 
their names had been received. (‘ Hear, hear ! ’ from Barnes Newcome 
sarcastically. ‘Hear, hear, Hear!’ fiercely from Clive.) But whilst 
we applauded our army, should we forget a profession still more exalted ? 
Yes, still more exalted, I say in the face of the gallant Gcner.d opposite; 
and that profession, I need not say, is the Church. (Ap|)lause.) Gentle- 
men, we have among us one who, while partaking largely of the dainties 
on this festive board, drinking freely of tlie sparkling wine-cup which 
our gallant friend’s hospitality admini.sters to us, sanctities by liis 
presence the feast of which he partakes, inaugurates with appropriate 
benedictions, and graces it, I may say, both before and after meat. 
Gentlemen, Charles Honeyman was the friend of my childhood, his 
father the instructor of my early days. If Frederick Bayham’s latter 
life lias been chequered by misfortune, it may be that I have forgotten 
tile precepts which the venerable parent of Charles Honeyman poured 
into an inattentive ear. He, too, as a child, was not exempt from 
faults; as a young man, I am told, not quite free from youthful 
indiscretions. But in this present Anno Domini, we hail Charles Honey- 
man as a precept and an example, as a dfcus Jidei and a lumen ecclesicB 
(as I told him in the confidence of the private circle this morning, and 
ere I ever thought to publish my opinion in this distinguished company). 
Colonel Ncwcome and Mr. Binnie ! I drink to the health of the 
Reverend Charles Honeyman, A.M. May we listen to many more of 
his sermons, as well as to that admirable discourse wdth whicli I am sure 
he is about to electrify us now. May we profit by his eloquence ; and 
cherish in our memories the truths which come mended from his tongue ! ’ 
He ceased ; poor Honeyman had to rise on his legs, and ga.sp out a few 
incolicrent remarks in rejily. Without a book Ixjfore him, the Incumbent 
of Lady Whittlesea’s Chapel was no prophet, and the truth is he made 
poor work of his oration. 

At the end of it, he. Sir Brian, Colonel Dobbin, and one of the Indian 
gentlemen quitted tlie room, in spite of the loud outcries of our generous 
host, w'ho insisted that the party should not break up. ‘ Close uj), 
gentlemen,’ called out hone.st Newcome, ‘wc are not going to part just 
yet. Let me fill your glass, General. You used to have no objection 
to a glass of wine.’ And he jKmrcd out a bumper for his friend, which 
the old campaigner sucked in with fitting gusto. ‘Who will give us a 
songl Binnie, give us the “Laird of Cockpen.” It’s capital, my dear 
General. Capital,’ the Colonel wliispered to his neighlwur. 

Mr. Binnie struck up the ‘ Laird of Cockpen,’ witliout, I am bound 
to say, the least reluctance. He bobbed to one man, and he winked to 
another, and he tossed hi.s ghiss, and gave all the points of his song 
in a manner which did credit to his simplicity and his humour. You 
haughty Southerners little know how a jolly Scotch gentleman can 
deiipere in loco, and how he chirnips over his honest cujis. I do not 
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say whether it was with the song or with Illr. Birmie tliat we were most 
amused. It was a good commouty, as Christopher Sly says ; nor were 
we sorry when it was done. 

Him the first mate succeeded ; after which came a song from the 
redoubted F. Bayham, wliich lie sang with a bass voice which Lablache 
might en\’y, and of which the chorus was frantically sung by the whole 
company. The cry was then for the Colonel ; on which Barnes 
Newcome, who had been drinking much, started up with something like 
an oath, crying, ‘Oh, I can't stand tliis.’ 

‘ Then leave it, confound 3'ou !’ said young Clive, ^ith fury in his face. 
‘ If our company is not good enough for you, wliy do you come into it *? ’ 

* What’s that?’ asks Barnes, who was enilently affected by wine. 
Bayham roared ‘ Silence ! ’ and Barnes Newcome, looking round with a 
tipsy toss of the hejxd, finally sat down. 

The Colonel sang, as we have said, with a very high voice, using 
freely the falsetto, after the manner of the tenor singers of his day. 
He chose one of liis maritime songs, and got through the first verse very 
well, Barnes wagging his head at the chorus, with a ‘Bravo!’ so 
offensive that Fred Bayhapi, his neighbour, gripped the young mau’s 
arm, and told him to hold his confounded tongue. 

The Colonel began his second verse ; and here, as will often happen 
to amateur singers, bis falsetto broke do^m. He was not in the least 
annoyed, for I saw him smile ’ very good-naturedly ; and he was going 
to try the verse again, when that unlucky Barnes first gave a sort of 
crowing imitation of the song, and then burst into a yell of laughter. 
Clive dashed a glass of wine in his face at the next minute, glass and 
all ; and no one who had watched the young man’s behaviour was 
sorry for the insult. 

I never saw a kind face express more terror than Colonel Newcome’s. 
He started back as if he had himself received the blow from his son. 
Gracious God ! ’ he cried out. ‘ My boy insult a gentleman at my 
table ! ’ j 


‘I’d like to do it again,’ says Clive, whose whole body was tromblin«- 
^vlth anger. ® 

‘ Ai-e you drunk, sir ? ' shouted his father. 

. ‘ ^>07 served the young fellow right, sir,’ growled Fred Bayham 

m his deepest voice. ‘Come along, young man. Stand up straight, 
and k^p a civil tongue in your head next time, mind you, wh^n you 
ome with gentlemen. It ’s easy to see,’ says Fred, looking round with 
a' knowing air, ‘that this young man hasn’t got the usages of society 
—he 8 not been accustomed to it : ’ and he led the dandy out. 

Othera had meanwhile explained the state of the case to the Colonel 
— mcludmg Sir Thomas de Boots, who was highly energetic and 
aeUghted with Clive’s spirit; and some were for having the song to 
^ntmu^e; but the Colonel, puffing his cigar, said, ‘No. My pipe is 

never sing again/ So this history will record no more of 
ioomas Newcomers musical performances. 


is 
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CHAPTER XIV 

PARK LANE 

C LIVE woke up the next morning to be aware of a racking head- 
ache, and by the dim liglit of his tlirobbing eyes, to beliold his 
father with solemn face at his bed-foot — a reproving conscience 
to greet liis waking. 

‘ You drank too much wnne last niglit, and disgraced yourself, sir,’ 
tlie old soldier said. ‘You miLst get up and eat humble pie this 
morning, my boy.’ 

‘Humble what, father?’ asked the lad, hardly aware of his words, 
or the scene before him. ‘ Oh, I ’ve got such a headache ! ’ 

‘ Serve yovi right, sir. Many a young fellow has ha<l to go on parade 
in the moniing with a headache earned overniglit. Drink this water. 
Now, jump up. Now, daslx the water well over your head. There you 
come ! Make your toilette quickly, and let us be off, and find Cousin 
Banies before he, has left home.’ 

Clive ol)cye<l the paternal orders ; dressexl himself quickly ; and 
descending, found liis father smoking his moniing cigar in the apart- 
ment where they had dined the niglit before, and wliere tlie tables still 
were covered with the relics of yesterday’s feast — the emptied bottles, 
tlie blank lamps, the scattered ashes and fruits, the wTelchcd heel-taps 
that have been lying cxposeil all night to the air. Who does not know 
the aspect of an expireil feast? 

‘Tlie field of action strewed witli the dead, my boy,’ says Clive’s 
father. ‘See, here’s the glass on the floor yet, and a great stain of 
claret on the carpet’ 

‘ 0 father,’ says Clive, hanging his head down, ‘ I know I shouldn’t 
have done it. But Barnes Newcome would provoke the patience of 
Job ; and I couldn’t bear to have my father insulted.’ 

‘ I am big enough to fight iny own battles, my boy,’ the Colonel said 
good-naturedly, putting his hand on the lad’s damp head. ‘ How your 
head throbs ! If Barnes laughed at my singing, depend upon it, sir, 
there was something ridiculous in it, and he laughed because he could 
not help it. If he behaved ill, we should not ; and to a man who is 

eating our salt too, and is of our blood.* 

‘ He is ashamed of our blood, father,’ cries Clive, still indignant. 

‘ We ougiit to be ashamed of doing wrong. We must go and ask 
his pardon. Once when I was a young man in India,’ the father 
contimiwl very gravely, ‘ some hot wonls passed at mess — not such an 
insult as that of last night ; I don’t think I could have quite borne 
that— and people found fault witli me for for^ving the youngster wlio 
had uttered tlic offensive expres-sions over his wine, ^ Some of my 
aapjaintance sneered at my courage, and that is a hard imputation for 
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a young fellow of spirit to bear. But providentially, you see, it was 
war-time, and very soon after I had the good luck to show that I 
was not a p&ide mouillee, as the French call it ; and the man who 
insulted me, and whom I forgave, became my fastest friend, and died 
by my side — it was poor Jack Cutler — at Argaum. We must go and 
ask Barnes Newcome’s pardon, sir, and forgive other people's trespasses, 
my boy, if we hope forgiveness of our o^vn.’ His voice sank down as 
he spoke, and he bowed his head reverently. I have heard his son tell 
the simple story years afterwards, with tears in his eyes. 

PiccadUly was hardly yet awake the next morning, and the sparkling 
dews and the poor homeless vagabonds still had possession of the grass 
of Hyde Park, as the pair walked up to Sir Brian Newcorabe’s house, 
where the shutters were just opening to let in the day. The housemaid, 
who was scrubbing the steps of the house, and washing its trim feet in 
a manner which became such a polite mansion's morning toilette, knew 
Master Clive, and smiled at lum from under her blousy curl-papers, 
admitting the two gentlemen into Sir Brian’s dining-room, where they 
proposed to wait until Mr. Barnes should appear. There tliey sat for 
an hour looking at Lawrence's picture of Lady Ann, leaning over a 
harp, attired in white muslin ; at Harlowe's portrait of Mrs. Newcome, 
with her two sons simpering at her knees, painted at a time when the 
Newcome Brothers were not the bald-headed, red-whiskered British 
merchants with whom the reader has made acquaintance, but chubby 
children with hair flowing down their backs, and quaint little swallow- 
tailed jackets and nankeen trousers. A splendid portrait of the late 
Earl of Kew in his peer's robes hangs opposite his daughter and her 
harp. We are writing of George the Fourth’s reign ; I dare say there 
hung in the room a fine framed print of that great sovereign. The 
chandelier is in a canvas bag ; the vast sideboard, whereon are erected 
open frames for the support of Sir Brian Newcome's grand silver trays, 
which on dinner days gleam on that festive board, now groaiis under 
the weight of Sir Brian's blue-books. An immense receptacle for wine, 
shaped like a Homan sarcophagus, lurks under the sideboard. Two 
people sitting at that largy dining-table must talk very loud so as to 
make themselves heard across those great slabs of mahogany covered 
with damask. The butler and servants who attend at tlie table take 
a long time walking roimd it. I picture to myself two persons of 
ordinoiy size sitting in that great room at that great tabic, far apart, 
in neat evening costume, sipi>ing a little sherry, silent, genteel, and 
glum ; and think the great and wealthy arc not always to be envied, 

, and that there may be more comfort and happiness in a snug parlour, 
where you are served by a brisk little maid, than in a great dark, 
dreary dituhg-hall, where a funereal major-domo and a couple of stealthy 
footmen minister to you your mutton-chops. They come and lay the 
doth presently, wide as the main-sheet of ‘ some tall ammiral.' A pile 
of newspapers and letters for the master of the house ; the Neiccome 
Sentinel^ old county paper, moderate Conservative, in which our worthy 
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townsman and member is praised, his benefactions are recorded, and his 
speeches given at fnll length ; the hexvcorae Independent, in which our 
precious member is weekly described as a ninny, and informed, almost 
every Thursday morning, that he is a bloated aristocrat, as he munches 
his dry toast. Heaps of letters, county papers, Tinus and Morning 
Herald for Sir Brian Xewcome ; little heaps of letters (dinner and 
soirh cards most of these), and Morning Post for Mr. Barnes. Punctu- 
ally as eight o’clock strikes, that young gentleman comes to breakfast; 
his father will lie yet for another hour — the Baronet’s prodigious 
lalx)urs in the House of Commons keeping him frequently out of bed 
till sunrise. 

As his cousin entered the room, Clive turned very red, and perliaps 
a faint blush might appear on Barnes’s pallid countenance. He caiine 
in, a handkerchief in one hand, a pamphlet in the other ; and ‘both 
liands being thus engaged, he could offer neither to his kinsmen. 

‘ You are come to breakfast, I hope,’ he said — calling it ‘bweakfast,’ 
and pronouncing the words with a most languid drawl — ‘or perhaps, 
you want to see my father 1 He is never out of his room' till half-past 
nine. Harper, did Sir Brian come in last night before or after me?’ 
Harper, the butler, thinks Sir Brian came in afte** Mr. Barnes. 

When that functionary had quitted the room, Barnes turned round 
to his uncle in a candid, smiling way, and said, ‘ Tlie fact is, sir, I 
don’t know when I came home myself very distinctly, and can’t, of 
course, tell about my father. Generally, you know, there are two 
candles left in the hall, you know ; and if there are two, you know, I 
know of course that my father is still at the House. But last night, 
after that capital song you sang, hang me if I know what happened to 
me. I beg your pardon, sir, I’m shocked at having been so over- 
mken. Such a confounded thing doesn’t happen to me once in ten 
years. I do tnist I didn’t do anything rude to anybody, for I thought 
some of your friends the pleasantest fellows I ever met in my life; 
and as for the claret, ’gad, as if I hadn’t had enough after dinner, I 
brought a quantity of it away wth me on my shirt-front and waistcoat!’ 

‘I beg your panlon, Barne.'*,’ Clive said, blushing deeply, ‘and I’m 
very sorry imleed for what pa.ssed ; I threw it.’ 

The Colonel, wlio had been li.stening ^ith a queer expression of 
wonder and doubt on his face, here intemipted Mr. Barnes. ‘ It was 
Clive that — that spilled the wine over you last night,’ Thomas Newcome 
said; ‘the young rascal had drunk a great deal too much wine, and 
had neither the use of his head nor his hands, and this morning I have 
given him a lecture, and he lias come to ask your pardon for his clumsi- 
ness ; and if you have forgotten your share in the night’s transaction, 
I hope you have forgotten his, and will accept his band and his 
apology.’ 

‘Apology! There’s no apology,’ cries Barnes, holding out a couple 
of fingers of his hand, but looking towards the Colonel. ‘I don’t know 
■what happened any more than the dead. Did we have a row? Were 
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there any glasses 'broken'? The best way in such cases is to sweep ’em 
up. "We can’t mend them.’ 

The Colonel said gravely — ‘ that lie was thankful to find that the 
disturbance of the night before had no worse result’ He pulled the 
tail of Clive’s coat, when that unlucky young blunderer was about to 
trouble his cousin with indiscreet questions or explanations, and checked 
his talk. ‘ The other night you saw an old man in drink, my boy,’ he 
said, ^ and to what shame and degradation the old wTetch had brought 
himself. Wine has given you a warning too, which I hope you will 
remember all your life ; no one has seen me the worse for drink these 
forty years, and I hope both you young gentlemen will take counsel 
by an old soldier, who fully practises what he preaches, and beseeches 
you to beware of the bottle.’ 

After quitting their kinsman, the kind Colonel ftirther improved the 
occasion with his son, and told him, out of his own experience, many 
stories of quarrels, and duels, and.wine, — how the wine had occasioned 
the brawls, and the foolish speech overnight the bloody meeting at 
morning ; how he had known widows and orphans made by hot words 
uttered in idle orgies ; how the truest honour was the manly confession 
of wrong ; and the best courage the courage to avoid temptation. The 
humble-minded speaker, whose advice contained the best of all wisdom, 
that which comes from a gentle and reverent spirit, and a pure and 


generous heart, never for once thought of the effect which he might be 
producing, but uttered his simple say according to tlie truth within 
him. Indeed, he spoke out his mind pretty resolutely on all subjects 
which moved or interested him ; and Clive, his son, and his honest 
chum, Mr. Binnie, who had a great deal more reading and much keener 
intelligence than the Colonel, were amused often at his naive opinion 
about men, or books, or morals. Mr. Clive had a very fine natural 
sense of humour, which played perpetually round his father’s simple 
philosophy, with kind and smiling comments. Between this pair of 
friends the superiority of wit lay, almost from the very first, on the 
younger man’s side ; but, on the other hand, Clive felt a tender admira- 
tion for his father’s goodness, a loving delight in contemplating his 
elder’s character, which he has never lost, and which, in the trials of 
their future life, inexpressibly cheered and consoled both of them. 
Beati illi / 0 man of the world, whose wearied eyes may glance over 

this page, may those who come after you so regard you ! 0 generous 

boy, who read in it, may you have such a friend to trust and cherish 
in youth, and in future days fondly and proudly to remember ! 

Some four or five weeks after the quasi-reconciliation between Clive 
and his kinsman, the chief part of Sir Brian Newcomo’s family were 
^embled at the breakfast-table together, where the meal wae taken 
in common, and at the early hour of eight (unless the senator was kept 
too late in the House of Commons overnight) j and Lady Ann and her 
hursery were now returned to London again, little Alfred being perfectly 
Bet np by a month of Brighton air. It was a Thursday morning — on 
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'Which day of the week, it has been said, the Nnvcome Independent 
and the Kewcome Sentinel both made their appeanince upon the Baronet’s 
table. Tlie Iiouseliold from above and from below : the maids and 
footmen from the basement ; the nurses, children, and governesses from 
the attics,— all jxiured into the room at the sound of a certain bell. 

I do not sneer at the purpose for which, at that chiming eight o’clock 
bell, the household is called together. The urns are hissing, tlie plate 
is shining : the father of the house, standing up, reads from a gilt book 
for three or four minutes in a measured c;\(ieuce. The members of the 
family are aro\ind the table in an attitude of decent reverence ; the 
younger children whi.sper responses at their motlier’s knees ; the gover- 
ness worshi]>s a little apart ; tlie maids and the large footmen are in 
a cluster before their chairs, the ujiper servants performing their devo- 
tion on the other side of the side-board ; tlie nurse whisks about the 
unconscious last-bom, and tosses it up and down during the ceremony. 
I do not sneer at that — at the act at which all these people are 
a.ssembled — it is at the re.st of the day I marvel : at the rest of the 
day, and what it brings. At the very instant when the voice has ceased 
speaking, and the gilded book is shut, the world begins again, and for 
the next twenty-three hours and fifty-seven minutes all that household 
is given up to it. The servile sipiad rises up and marches away to its 
basement, whence, should it happen to be a g;\la-<lay, those tall gentle- 
men, at present attired in Oxfortl mixture, will issue forth with flour 
plastered on their heads, yellow coats, pink breeches, skyblue waistcoats, 
silver lace, buckles in their shoes, black silk bags on their backs, and I 
<lon’t know what insane emblems of senility and absurd bedizenments of 
folly. Their very manner of speaking to what we call their masters 
and mistresses will be a like monstrous mas<iueradc. You know no 
more of that nice which inhabits the basement floor, than of the men 
and bretliren of Timbuctoo, to whom some among us send missionaries. 
If you meet some of your servants in the streets (I rcsjiectfully suppose 
for a moment that the reader is a person of high fashion and a great 
esbiblishment) you would not know their faces. You might sleep 
under the same roof for half a centurj', and know nothing about them. 
If they were ill, you would not visit tliem, though you would send them 
an apothecary and, of course, order that tlicy lacked for nothing. You 
are not unkind, you are not worse than your neighbours. Nay, pernaps, 
if you did go into the kitchen, or take tea in the servants’ hall, you 
would do little good, and only bore the folks assembled there. But so 
it is. With tho.se fellow-Christians who have been just sjiying ‘Amen ’ 
to your prayer's, you have scarcely the community of Charity. They 
come, you don’t know wheiu'e ; they think and talk you don’t know 
what ; they die, and you litui't care, or vice versa. Tliey answer the 
bell for prayers a.s they an.swer the bell for coals ; for exactly three 
minutes in the day you all kneel together on one carpet — and, the 
dc.sires and petitions of the servants and masters over, the rite called 
family woi'ship is ended. 
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Exeunt servants, save those two who warm the newspaper, administer- 
the muffins, and serve out the tea. Sir Brian reads his letters, and. 
chumps his dry toast. Ethel whispers to her mother, she thinks Eliza 
is lookings very ill. Lady Ann asks, ‘Which is Eliza! Is it the w’oman 
that was ill "before they left town ! If she is ill, Mrs. Trotter had 
better send her away. Mrs. Trotter is only a great deal too good- 
natured. She is always keeping people wlio are ill.’ Then lier Lady- 
ship begins to read the Mo^'ning Posf^ and glances over the names of 
the persons who were present at Baroness Bosco’s ball, and Mrs. Toddle 
Tompkyns’s soiree dansante in Bclgrave Square. 

‘Everybody was there,’ says Barnes, looking over from his paper. 

‘But who is Mrs. Toddle Tompkyns!’ asks mamma. ‘Who ever 
heard of a Mrs. Toddle Tompkyns! What do people mean by going 
to such a person ! * 

‘Lady Popinjay asked the people,’ Barnes says gravely. ‘The 
thing was really doosed well done. The woman looked frightened ; 
but she’s pretty, and I am told the daughter will have a great lot 
of money.* 

‘ Is she pretty, and did you dance with her ! * asks Ethel. 

‘Me dance!* says Mr. Barnes. We are speaking of a time before 
Casinos were, and when the British youth were by no means so active 
in dancing practice as at the present period. Barnes resumed the read- 
ing of his county paper, but presently laid it down, wdth an exclamation 
so brisk and loud that his mother gave a little outcry, and even his 
father looked up from his letters to ask the meaning of an oath so 
unexpected and ungenteel. 

‘ My imcle, the Colonel of Sepoys, and his amiable son have been 
paying a visit to Newcome — that *8 the news which I have the pleasure 
to announce to you,* says Mr. Banies. 

‘You are ahvays sneering about our uncle,* breaks in Ethel, with 
impetuous voice, ‘and saying unkind things about Clive. Our imcle ia 
a dear, good, kind man, and I love liim. He came to Brighton to see 
us, and went out every day for hours and hours with Alfred ; and 
Clive, too, drew pictures for him. And he is good, and kind, and 
generous, and honest as his father. And Barnes is always Bpeakincr ill 
of him behind his back.* 

‘ And his aunt lets very nice lodgings, and ia altogether a moat 
desirable acquaintance,' says Mr. Barnes. What a shame it is that 
we have not cultivated that branch of the family ! * 

^ ‘My dear fellow,* cries Sir Brian, ‘I have no doubt Miss Hcneyman 
18 a most respectable person. Notliing is so imgenerous os to rebuke 
a gentleman or a lady on account of their poverty, and I coincide with 
Ethel in thinking that you speak of your uncle and his sou in terms 
which, to say the least, are disrespectful.’ 

‘Miss Honeyman is a dear little old woman,' breaks in Etliel ‘ Was 

Alfred, mamma, and did not she make him nice jelly 1 
am a Doctor o{ Pivinity— you know Clive's grandfather was a Doctor 
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of Divinity, mamma, there ’s a picture of him in a wig — is just as good 
as a hanker, you know he is.’ 

‘ Did you bring some of Miss Honeyman’s lodging-house cards with 
you, Ethel ? ’ says her brother, ‘ and had we not better hang up one or 
two in Lombard Street ; hers and our other relation’s, Mrs. Mason?’ 

‘ My darling love, who is Mrs. Mason ? ’ asks Lady Ann. 

‘ Another member of the family, ma’am. She was cousin ’ 

‘ She was no such thing, sir,’ roars Sir Brian, 

‘ She was relative and housemaid of my grandfather during his first 
marriage. She acted, I believe, as dry nurse to the distinguished Colonel 
of Sepoys, my uncle. She has retired into private life in her native 
town of Newcome, and occupies her latter days by the management of a 
mangle. The Colonel and young potlioiise have gone down to spend a 
few days \vith their elderly relative. It ’s all here in tlie paper, by Jove.’ 
jMr. Barnes clenched his fist, and stamped upon the newspaper with 
much energy. 

‘ And so they should go down and see her, and so the Colonel should 
love his nurse, and not forget his relations if they are old and poor,’ 
cries Ethel, with a flush on her face, and tears starting into her 
eyes. 

‘ Hear what the Newcome papers say about it,’ shrieks out Mr. Barnes, 
his voice quivering, his little eyes fla.shing out scorn. ‘ It ’s in both the 

papers. I dare Siiy it wnll be in the Times to-morrow. By it ’s 

deliglitful. Our paper only mentions the gratifying circurastanee ; here 
is the paragraph : “Lieutenant-Colonel Newcome, C.B., a distinguished 
Indian officer, and elder brother of our re.s|>ected to^msman and represen- 
tative, Sir Brian Newcome, Bart., has been staying for tlie last week at 
the ‘ King’s Arms,’ in our city. He has been visited by the principal 
inliabitants and leading gentlemen of Newcome, and has come among us, 
as we understand, in order to pass a few days with an elderly relative, 
who has been living for many years past in great retirement in this 
place,” ’ 

‘ Well, I see no great harm in that paragrapli,’ says Sir Brian. ‘ I 
wish my brother had gone to the “Roebuck,” and not to the “King’s 
Arms,” as tlie “Roebuck” is our house; but he could not be exjiected 
to know much about the Newcome inns, as he is a newcomer himself. 
And I think it was very right of the people to call on him.’ 

‘Now hear what the Independent says, and see if you like that, sir,’ 
crie.s Barnes, grinning fiercely : and he began to read as follows : — 

‘ Mr. Independent^ — I was bom and bred a Scrcwcomite, and am 
natunilly proud of everybody and everything which bears the revered 
name of Screwcome. I am a Briton and a man, though I have not the 
honour of a vote for my native borough ; if I had, you may be sure 
I would give it to oiu* admired and talented representative, Don 
PonijKiso Lickspittle Grindpauper Poor House Agincourt Screwcome, 
whose ancestors fought wth Julius Cajsar against William the Conqueroi; 
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and whose father certainly wielded a cloth-yard shaft in London not fifty 
years ago. 

‘ Don Pomposo, as you know, seldom favours the town of Screwcome 
with a visit. Our gentry are not of ancient birth enough to he welcome 
to a Lady Screwcome. Our manufacturers make their money by trade. 
Oh fie ! how can it be supposed that such vulyarta7is should be received 
among the aristocratic society of Screw’come House? Two balls in the 
season, and ten dozen of gooseberry, are enough for them' 

‘It’s that scoundrel Parrot,’ burst out Sir Brian ; ‘ because I wouldn’t 
have any more wine of him. — No, it’s Vidler, the apothecary. By 
Leavens ! Lady Ann, I told you it w’ould be so. Why didn’t you ask 
the Miss Vidlers to your ball ? ' 

‘They were on the list,’ cries Lady Ann, ‘ three of them ; I did every- 
thing I could ; I consulted Mr. Vidler for poor Alfred, and he actually 
stopped and saw the dear child take the physic. Why were they not 

asked to the ball 1 ’ cries her Ladyship, bewildered ; ‘ I declare to 
gracious goodness I don’t know.’ 

‘Barnes scratched their names,’ cries Ethel, ‘out of the list, mamma. 
You know you did, Barnes ; you said you had gallipots enough.’ 

‘I don’t think it is like Vidler’s writing,’ said Mr. Barnes, perhaps 
willing to turn the conversation. ‘ I think it must be that villain Duff 
the baker, who made the song about us at the last election ; but hear 
the rest of the paragraph,* and he continued to read 


‘The Screwcomitea are at this moment favoured with a visit from a 
gentleman of the Screwcome family, who, having passed all his life 
a6W, IS somewhat different from his relatives, whom we all so love 
and honour \ This distinguished gentleman, this gaUant soldier, has 
come among us, not merely to see our manufactures— in which Screw- 
wme vie with any city in the North— but an old servant and relation 
f Jus fa^y, whom he is not above recognising; who nursed him in 

for years, 

of Colonel N . The gaUant officer, 

^mpamed by his son, a fine youth, has taken repeated drives round 
OM b^utiful environs m one of friend Taplow’s (of the “ King’s Arms ”) 

^ > “ow an aged lady, who 

gSt sdffier^'^ goodness and gratitude of her 

fo Screwcome House. Will it be 
^ distant flM;: 

ySs for Pompom’s family have inhabited it these twelve 

' ho Je fo/T fi five month^B eveiy year— Mrs. M saw her cousin’s 

'exeunt i eyes upon those grandees, 

; •..liia'is 

^ as. I repeat, no vote for the borough: but if I had, oh 

4 ?C • 
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wouldn't I show my respectful gratitude at the next election, and plump 
for Pomposo. I shall keep'my eye upon him, and am, liEr. Independent^ 
your constant reader, Peeping Tom.’ 

‘The spirit of radicalism abroad in this countiy’,' said Sir Brian 
Newcoine, crashing his eggshell desperately, ‘ is dreadful, really dread- 
ful. We are on the edge of a positive volcano.’ Down went the egg- 
s|K)on into its crater. ‘ The worst sentiments are everywhere publicly 
advocated ; the licentiousness of the press luis reached a pinnacle which 
menaces us with ruin ; there is no law which these sliameless news- 
papers respect ; no rank wliich is safe from tlieir attacks ; no ancient 
landmark which the lava flood of democracy does not tlireaten to over- 
whelm and destroy.’ 

‘When I was at Spielberg,’ Banies Newcome remarked kindly, ‘I 
saw three long-bearded putty-faced, blackguards pacin’ up and down 
a little courtyard, and Count Kettenlieimer told me they were three 
damned editors of Milanese newspapers, who had had seven years of 
imj)risonment already ; and last year when Kettenlieimer came to shoot 
at Newcome, I showed him that old thief, Old Batters, the proprietor 
of the Indeptendent^ and Potts, his infernal ally, driving in a dog-cart ; 
and I said to him, ‘Kettenlieimer, I wish we had a place where we 
could lock up some of our infenial radicals of the press, or that you 
could take off those two villains to Spielberg ’ ; and as we were passin’, 
that infernal Potts burst out laughin’ in my face, and cut one of my 
pointers over the head ^vith his whip. We must do something with 
that Independent, sir.’ 

‘We must,’ says the father solemnly, ‘we must put it down, Barnes ; 
we must put it do%vn.’ 

‘I think,’ says Barnes, ‘we had best give the railway advertisements, 
to Batters.’ 

‘ But that makes the man of the Sentinel so angry,’ says the elder 
persecutor of the press. 

‘ Then let us give Tom Potts some shootin’ at any rate ; the raffian 
is always poachin’ about our covers as it is. Speers should be written 
to, sir, to keep a look-out upon Batters and that villain his accomplice, 

. /lid to be civil to them, and that sort of thing ; and, damn it ! to be 
down upon them whenever he sees the opportunity.’ 

During the above conspiracy for bribing or crushing the independence 
of a great organ of British opinion, Miss Ethel Newcome held her 
tongue ; but when her papa closed the conversation, by announcing 
solemnly that he would communicate ■with Speers, Ethel turning to her 
mother said, ‘ Mamma, is it trae that grandpapa has a relation living 

at Newcome who is old and poorV 

‘ My darling ciiild, how on earth should I knowt’ says Lady Ann, 
‘ I dare say Mr. Newcome had plenty of poor relations.’ 

‘ I am sure some on your side, Ajin, have been good enough to visit 
me at the bank,’ said Sir Brian, who thought his wife’s ejaculation was 
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a reflection upon Ins family, whereas it was the statement of a simple 
fact in Natural History. ‘ This person was no relation of iny father’s 
at all. She was remotely connected with his first wife, I believe. She 
acted as servant to him, and has been most handsomely pensioned by 
the Colonel. ’ 

‘ Who went to her, like a kind, dear, good, brave uncle as he is,’ .cried 
Ethel; *the very day I go to Newcome I’ll go to see her.’ She caught 
a look of negation in her father’s eye. ‘ I will go — that is, if papa wll 
give me leave,* says Miss Ethel. 

‘By Gad, sir,’ says Barnes, ‘I think it is the very best thing she 
could do ; and the best way of doing it. Ethel can go with one of the 
boys and take Mrs. What-d’you-call-’em a gown, or tract, or that sort 
of thing, and stop that infernal Independtnt' s mouth.’ 

‘ If we had gone sooner,’ said Miss Ethel simply, ‘ there would not 
have been all this abuse of us in the paper.’ To which statement her 
worldly father and brother perforce agreeing, we may congratulate good 
old Mis. Mason upon the new and polite acquaintances she is about 
to make. 


CHAPTER XV 

THE OLD LADIES 

T he above letter and conversation will show what our active 
Colonel’s movements and history had been since the last chapter 
in which they were recorded. He and Clive took the Liverpool 
mail, and travelled from Liverpool to Newcome with a post-chaise and 
a pair of horses, which landed them at the ‘ King’s Arms.* The Colonel 
delighted in post-chaising — the rapid transit through the country amused 
him and cheered his spirits. Besides, had he not Doctor Johnson’s word 
for it, that a swift journey iu a post-chaise was one of the greatest 
enjoyments in life, and a sojourn in a comfortable inn one of its chief 
pleasures'? In travelling he was as happy and noisy as a boy. He 
telked to the waiters, and made friends with the landlord ; got all the 
information which he could gather regarding the to\\uis into which he 
Mifie ; and drove about from one sight or curiosity to another -with 
indefatigable good-humour and interest. It was good for Clive to sec 
men and cities ; to visit mills, manufactories, country seats, cathedrals. 
9e asked a hundred questions regarding all tilings round about him ; 
and any one caring to know who Thomas Newcome was, and what 
his rank and business, found no difficulty iu having his questions 
answered by the simple and kindly traveller. 

Mine host of the ‘ King’s Aims,' Mr. Taplow aforesaid, knew iu five 
minutes who his guest was, aud the errand on which he came. Was 
not Colonel Newcome’s name painted on all his trunks and boxes 1 

Was not his servant ready to ^wer all questions regarding the Colonel 
E 
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and his son 1 Newcome pretty generally introduced Clive to my laud* 
lord, when the latter brought his guest his bottle of wine. Witli old- 
fashioned conliality, the Colonel would bid the landlord drink a glass 
of his own liquor, and seldom failed to say to liim, ‘ Tliis is my son, sir. 
We are travelling together to see the countiy*. Every English gentle- 
man should see his own country first, l>efore he goes abroad, as we 
intend to do after^var»ls — to make the Grand Tour. And I will thank 
you to tell me wliat there is remarkable in your town, and what we 
ought to see — antiquities, manufactures, and .sejits in the neighbourhood. 
We wish to see everything, sir — everything.’ Elaborate diaries of these 
liome tours are still extant, in Clive’s boyisli manuscript and the 
Colonel’s dashing handwriting — quaint records of places visited, and 
alarming accounts of inn bills paid. 

So Mr. Taplow knew in five minutes that his guest was a brother of 
Sir Brian, their Member ; and saw the note despatched by an ostler to 
‘iMrs. Sarah Mason, Jubilee Row,’ announcing that the Colonel ha<l 
arrivetl, and would be with her after his dinner. Mr. Taplow did not 
think fit to tell his guest that the house Sir Brian used— the ‘ Blue ’ 
liouse — was the ‘Roebuck,’ not the ‘King’s Arms.’ IMight not the 
gentlemen Ire of different politics'? Mr. Taplow’s vine knew none. 

Some of the jolliest fellows in all Newcome use the Boscawen Room 
at the ‘ King’s Arms ’ as their club, and pass numberless merry evenings 
and crack countless jokes there. 

Duff, the baker ; old Mr. Vidler, when he can get away from Ins 
medical labours (and his hand shakes, it must be owne/1, very much 
now, and liis nose is very red) ; Parrot, the auctioneer ; and that amusing 
dog, Tom Potts, the talented reporter of the Independent— w^re pretty 
constant attendants at the ‘ King’s Arms ’ ; and Colonel Newcome s 
<linner was not over before some of these gentlemen knew what dishes 
he had hjul ; how he had «illed for a bottle of sherry and a lx)ttle of 
claret, like a gentleman : liow he had paid the post-lx)ys, an<l travell^ 
with a sen’ant, like a to|>-sawyer ; and that he was come to shake hands 
with an old nurse and relative of his family'. Every one of those jmly 
Britons thought well of the Colonel for his affectionatcne.ss and liber- 
alitv, and contnu^ted it with the belnniour of the Tory Baronet their 

•I y 


representative. . a. x\ ^ 

His arrival made a sensation in the place. The Blue Club at the 

‘Roebuck’ discussed it, as well as the uncompromising Liliemls at the 

‘King’s Arms.’ Mr. Speers, Sir Brian’s agent, did not know_ how to 

act, and nd\ised Sir Brian by the next night’s mail. The Revereml 

Doctor Bulders, the rector, left his card. , > 

Meanwhile, it was not gain or busine.ss, but only love and gratitu.le 

wliich brouglit Thomas Newcome to his fathers J:.!" 

.hnner over, away went tlie Colonel and Chve, guided l»y the osthr, 
their previous mLenger, to the humble little tenement which Thonm 
Newco.ne’s earliest friend inhabiteul. The good old ^^oman put l et 
spectacles into her Bible, and flung herself into her boys arms-hcr 
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boy who was more than fifty years old. She embraced Clive still more 
eagerly and frequently than she kissed his father. She did not know 
her Colonel with them whiskers. Clive was the veiy picture of the 
dear boy as he had left her almost two score years ago. And as fondly 
as she hung on the boy, her memoiy ha<l ever clung round that early 
time when they were together. Tlie good soul told endless tales of her 
darlings childhood, liis frolics and beauty. To-day was uncertain to 
her, hut the p;i.<5t was still bright and clear. As they sat prattling 
together over the bright tea-table, attended by the trim little maid*’ 
whose services the Colonel’s bounty secured for his old nurse the kind 
old creature insisted on having Clive by her side. Again and a<rain 
she would think he was actually her own boy, forgetting, in that sweet 
and pious hallucination, that the bronzed face, and thinned hair and 
melancholy eyes of the veteran before her, were those of her nuralino- 
of old days So for near half the space of man’s allotted life he had 
been a^ent^ from her, and day and night wherever he was, in sickness 
or h^lth in sorrow or danger, her innocent love and prayers had 
attended the absent darling. Not in vain, not in vain, doef he live 

Wnnk of the love that blesses some of us. Surely it has something of 
H^ven in it, and angels celestial may rejoice in it, and admire it 

°i whatever to do, our Colonel’s movements are of 
^urse exceedingly ragd, and he has the very shortest time to spend 
m any single place. He can spare but that evening, Saturday, and the 
next day Sunday, when he will faithfully accompany his dear^old nurse 
to church. And what a festival is that day for her, when she has her 
Colonel and that beautiful briUiant boy of Ids by her side and 

Mera tfm and the venerable Doctor 

Bidders himself eyemg him from the pulpit, and all the nein-hbours 

fluttering and whispering, to be sure, who can be that fine militaiw 

gentleman, and that splendid young man sitting by old Mrs. Masoif 

and leading her so affectionately out of church? That Satnrrlnv i 

Sunday the Colonel will pasa JtU good oW nt n, luf on M X he 

mmt be off; on Tuesday he must be in London, he i3Lnt 
business in London, — in fact Tom i,;., • nnporcani; 

up for election at the ‘Oriental ’on that day ’and on 

4 -e! hal^Si oTtXmtf ani 

ness and generosity, and no doubf contSTt’^Srl^ H 

tehaviour of the Baronet, his brother, who^^Xe ft some ^ 00 ^ 

nneesfThT^ Screwcome. i„ tlm ^reighbourhood of ht 

Dear old nume Mason ^vill have a score of visits to make and to 
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receive, at all of wliich you may be sure that triumphal advent of the 
Colonel’s ^\ill be discussed and admired. Mrs. Mason will show her 
beautiful new India shawl, and her splendid Bible wth the large print, 
and the affectionate inscription, from Tlionias Newcome to his dearest 
old friend ; her little maid will exhibit her new gown ; the curate will 
see the Bible, and Mrs. Bulders will admire the shawl ; and tlie old 
friends and humble companions of the good old lady, as they take their 
Sunday walks by the pompous lodge-gates of Newcome Park, which 
stand, with the Baronet’s new’-fangled arms over them, gilded, and 
filigreed, and barred, will tell their stories, too, about the kind Colonel 
and his hard brother. "When did Sir Brian ever visit a jxwr old 
woman’s cottage, or his bailiff exempt from the rentl AVliat good 
action, except a few thin blankets and beggarly coal and soup tickets, 
did Newcome Park ever do for the iX)or1 And as for the Colonel’s 
wealth. Lord bless you, he ’s been in India these five-and-thirty years ; 
tlie Baronet’s money is a drop in the sea to his. The Colonel is the 
kindest, the best, the richest of men. These facts and opinions, 
doubtless, inspired the eloquent pen of ‘ Peeping Tom,’ when lie indited 
the sarcastic epistle to the Neiocojue Independent, which we penised 
over Sir Brian Newcoine’s shoulder in the last chapter. 

-\nd you may be sure Thomas New’come bad not been many weeks 
in England before good little MLss Honeyman, at Brighton, was 
favoiued with a \isit from her dear Colonel. The envious Gawler 
scowling out of his bow-wdiidow, where the fly-blowm card still j)ro- 
cluiincd that his lodgings w’ere unoccupied, had the mortification to 
behold a yellow post-chaise drive up to Miss Honeyman’s door, and, 
having discharged two gentlemen from within, trot aw’ay with servant 
and baggage to some house of entertainment other than Gawier’s. 
Wliilst this wretch was cursing his own ill fate, and execrating yet 
more deeply Miss Honeyman’s better fortune, the worthy little lady 
was treating her Colonel to a sisterly embrace and a solemn reception. 
Hannah, the faithful housekeeper, w’as presented, and had a shake of 
the hand. The Colonel knew all about Hannah : ere he had been in 
England a week, a basket containing jwts of jam of her confection, and 
a tongue of Hannah’s curing, had arrived for the Colonel. That very 
night when his servant had lodged Colonel Newcome’s effects at the 
neighbouring hotel, Hannah was in possession of one of the Colonel’s 
shirts, she and her mistress having prcrtously conspired to make a 
dozen of those garments for the family benefactor. 

All the presents which Newcome had ever transmitted to Ins si.ster- 
iu-law from India had been taken out of the cotton and lavender in 
which the faithful creature kept them. It was a fine hot day in June, 
but, I promise you, Miss Honeyman wore her blazing scarlet Cashmere 
shawl ; her great bn>och, representing the Taj of Agnx, was in her 
collar ; and her bracelets (she used to say, ‘ I am given to understand 
they are called bangles, my dear, by the natives ’) decorated the sleeves 
round her lean old hands, wliich trembled with pleasure as they received 
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the kind grasp of the Colonel of colonels. How busy tliose hands had 
been that morning ! What custards they had whipped ! — what a 
triumph of pie-cmsts they had achieved I Before Colonel Newcorae 
had been ten minutes in the house, the celebrated veal-cutlets made 
their appearance. Was not the whole house adomed in expectation of 
his coming'? Had not Mr. Kuhn, the affable foreign gentleman of the 
first-floor lodgers, prepared a French dish ? Was not Sally on the look- 
out, and instructed to put the cutlets on the fire at the very moment 
when the Colonel’s carriage drove up to her mistress’s door? The good 
woman’s eyes twinkled, the kind old hand and voice shook, as, holding 
up a bright glass of madeira, Miss Honeyinan drank tho Colonel’s 
health. ‘ I promise you, my dear Colonel,’ says she, nodding her head, 
adonied with a bristliug superstructure of lace and ribands, ‘I promise 
you, that I can drink your health in good wine ! ’ Tlie wine was of 
his own sending, and so were the China fire-screens, and the sandalwood 
workbox, and the ivory card-case, and those magnificent pink and white 
chess-men, carved like little sepoys and mandarins, with the castles on 
elephants’ backs, George the Tliird and his Queen in pink ivory, against 
the Emperor of Cliina and lady in white — the delight of Clive’s child- 
hood, the chief ornament of the old spinster’s sitting-room. 

Miss Honeyman’s little feast was pronounced to be the perfection of 
cookery ; and when the meal was over, came a noise of little feet at the 
parlour door, which bemg opened, there appeared : first, a tall nurse 
^th a dancing baby ; second and third, two little girls with little 
frocks, httle trousers, long ringlets, blue eyes, and blue ribands to 
match ; fourth, Master Alfred, now quite recovered from his illness 

and holding by the hand, fifth, iliss Ethel Newcome, blushing Hke 
a rose. ® 


Hannah, grinning, acted as mistress of the ceremonies, calling out 
the names of ‘Miss Newcomes, Master Newcomes, to see the Colonel 
^ you pl^e, ma’am,’ bobbing a curtsey, and giving a knowing nod to 
Master Chve, os she smoothed her new silk apron. Hannah, too. was 

rustling, in the Colonel’s honour. Miss 
^thei did not cease blushing as she advanced towards her uncle • and 
the honest campaigner started up, blushing too. Mr. Clive rose also, 
as little iUfred, of whom he was a great friend, ran towards him. Clive 
rose, laughed, nodded at Ethel, and ate gingerbread nuts all at the same 
time. M for Colonel Thomas Newcome and his niece, they fell in 

pS^^fChin^^" instantaneously, like Prince Camaralzaman and the 


iJ creature was utter 

mwmpetent to depict the sublime, graceful, and pathetic personag 

even the designer engaged in his place can make such 
^ttat of Ethd Newcome as shaU satisfy her friends and her ov 
of J^tice. That blush which we have indicated, he cann 
reader. How are you to copy it with a steel point and a ball , 
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printer’s ink t That kindness which lights up the Colonel’s eyes ; gives 
an expression to the very wrinkles round about tliem ; shines as a hale 
round his face, — what artist can paint if? The painters of old, when 
tliey portrayed sainted personages, were fain to have recourse to 
comi)asscs and gold-leaf — as if celestial splendour could be represented! 
by l)ut(;li metal 1 As our artist cannot come up to this task, the reader 
wiW be ])leased to let bis fancy paint for itself tlie look of courtesy for 
a woman, admiration for a young beauty, protection for an innocent 
child, all of which are expressed upon the Colonel’s kind face, as his 
eyes are set ujx>n Etliel Newcoine. 

‘Mamma Inis sent us to bid you welcome to England, uncle,’ says 
Miss Ethel, advancing, and never thinking for a moment of laying aside 
tliat fine blush which she brought into tlie room, and which is her 
j)retty symbol of youth, and modesty, and beauty. 

He took a little slim white hand and laid it doMii on Ills broMTi palm, 
where it looked all the wliiter; he cleared the grizzled mustacliios from 
his moutli, and stooping down he kissed the little white hand with a 
grciit deal of grace and dignity. Tliere was no point of resemblance, 
and yet a ronjcthing in tlie girl’s look, voice, and movements, which 
cau.sed Ids heart to thrill, and an image out of the past to rise up and 
salute him. Tlie eyes wldtdi had brightened his youtli (and winch he 
sjiw ill his dreams and thoughts for faithful ycare afterwards, as though 
they looked at him out of heaven) seemed to shine upon him after five- 
and-thirty years. He remembered such a fair bending neck and cluster- 
ing hair, such a light foot and aiiy figure, such a slim hand lying in his 
owu — and now parted from it with a gup of ten thousand long days 
between. It is an old saying, that we forget nothing ; as people in 
fever begin suddenly to bilk the language of their infancy, we are 
stricken by memory sometimc.s, and old affections rush back on us as 
vi\id as in the time wlicn tiiey were our daily talk, when their presence 
gladdened our eyes, wlien their accents thrilled in our ears, when with 
j>iis.sionate tears and grief we flung our.selvcs ujjon tlicir hopeless corpses. 
Parting is dwith, at lea.st as far as life is concerned. A passion comes 
to an end ; it is carried off in a coffin, or weeping in a post-chaise ; it 
drops out of life one way or other, and the earth-clods clo.se over it, and 
we see it no more. But it has been part of our souls, and it is eternal. 
Does a mother not love her dead infant ? a man his lost mistress? witli 
the fond wife nestling at his side, — yes, with twenty children smiling 
round her knee. No doubt, as the old sohlier held the girl’s hand in 
iiis, tlie little talisman led Iiim back to Hades, and he saw Leonore. . . . 

‘ How do you do, unde?’ says girls Nos. 2 and 3 in a pretty little 
infantile chorus. He drops the tili.sman, ho is back in common life 
agjiin — tiic dancing baby in the arms of the bobbing iiiu“se babbles a 
welcome. Alfred looks up fora while at liis undo in the wliite tronsei's, 
aiul then in.stantly projx>s(‘s that Clive should make him some drawings ; 
and is on his knees at the next moment. He is always climbing on 
soineboily or something, or winding over cliairs, curling through banisters. 
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standing on somebody’s head, or liis o^^^l head, — as his convalescence 
advances, his breakages are fearful. Miss Honeynian and Hannali will 
talk about his dilapidations for yeare after the little chap has left them. 
When he is a jolly young officer in the Guards, and comes to see them 
at Brighton, they will show him the blue dragon Chayny jar on which 
he ttxyuld sit, and over wIiicU he cried so fearfully upon breaking. 

When this little party has gone out smiling to take its w'alk on the 
sea-shore, the Colonel sits down and resumes the interrupted dessert. 
Miss Honeymau talks of the children and their mother, and the merits 
of Mr. Kuhn^ and the beauty of Miss Ethel, glancing significantly 
towards Clive, who has had enough of gingerbread-nuts and dessert and 
Tsiue, and w'hose youthful nose is by this time at the window. What 
kind-hearted woman, young or old, does not love match-making ? 

The Colonel, without lifting his eyes from the table, says ‘ she 
reminds him of— of somebody he knew once.’ 

* Indeed \ ’ cries Miss Honeyman, and thinks Emma must have altered 
veiymuch after going to India, for she had fair hair, and white eyelashes, 
and not a pretty foot certainly — but, my dear good lady, the Colonel 
is not thinking of the late Mrs. Casey. 

He has fcikcn a fitting quantity of the madeira, the artless greeting 
of the people here, young and old, has warmed his heart, and he goes 
upstairs to pay a visit to his sister-in-law, to whom he makes his most 
courteous bow as becomes a lady of her rank. Ethel takes her place 
quite naturally beside him during his visit. Where did he learn those 
fine manners which all of us w'ho knew him admired iu him ? He had 
a natural simplicity, an habitual practice of kind and generous thoughts ; 
a pme mind, and therefore above hypocrisy and affectation — perhaps 
those French people with whom he had been intimate in early life had 

imparted to him some of the traditional graces of their vitille cour 

certainly his half-brothers had inherited none such. ‘ What is this that 
Barnes has written about his uncle, that the Colonel is ridiculous 1 ’ 
Lady Ann said to her daughter that night. * Your uncle is adorable. 
I have never seen a more perfect Grand Seigneur. He puts me in mind 
of my grandfather, though grandpapa’s grand manner was more artificial, 
and his voice spoiled by snuff. See the Colonel. He smokes round the 
garden, hut -with what perfect grace ! This is the man Uncle Hobson, 
and your poor dear papa, have represented to us as a species of bear 1 
Mr. Newcome, who has himself the toji of a waiter ! The Colonel is 
perfect. ^ What can Barnes mean by ridiculing him ? I wish Barnes Inul 
such a distinguished air ; but he is like his poor dear papa. Que voule 2 - 
vous^ my love 7 The Newcomes are honourable, the Newcomes are 
wealthy ; but distinguished ? no. I never deluded myself with that 
notion when I married your poor dear papa. At once I pronounce 
Colonel Newcome a person to be in every way distinguished by us. On 
our return to London I shall present him to all our family ; poor good 
man ! let him see that liis family have some presentable relations besides 
thobe whom he will meet at Mrs. Newcome’s, in Biyanstoiio Square, 
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You must go to Bryanstone Square immediately we return to London. 
You must ask your cousins and their governess, and we will give them a 
little party. Mrs, Newcoine is insupiwrtable, but we must never forsake 
our relatives, Etliel. When you come out you will liave to dine there, 
and go to her ball. Every young lady in your position in the world has 
sacrifices to make, and duties to her family to perform. Look at me. 
Wliy did I marry your poor dear papa? From duty. Has your 
Aunt Fanny, wlio ran away with Captain Canonlniry, been happy? 
They liave eleven children, and are starving at Boulogne. Think of 
three of Fanny’s boys in yellow stockings at the Bluecoat School. Your 
})ji]ia got them appointed. I am sure jny papa would have gone mad, 
if lie had seen that day ! She came with one of the poor wretches to 
Park Lane ; but I could not see them. My feelings would not allow 
me. When my maid, — I Iiad a French maid then — Louise, you 
remember; her conduct was : so was Pr^villc’s — when she 

came and said that my Lady Fanny was below wth a young gentleman, 
qui poriait des bas Jaimes, 1 could not see the child. I begged her to 
come up in roy room ; and, absolutely that I might not offend her, I 
went to bed. That wretch Louise met her at Boulogne and told her 
afterwards. Good-night, we must not stand chattering here any more. 
Heaven bless you, my darling 1 Those are the Colonel’s windows! 
Look, he is smoking on his balcony — that must be Clive’s room. Clive 
is a good kind Iwy. It was very kind of him to draw so many pictures 
for Alfred. Put the drawings away, Ethel. lilr. Sraee saw some in 
Park Lane, and said they showed remarkable genius. What a genius 
your Aunt Emily had for drawing ; but it was flowers ! I liad no 
genius in particular, so mamma used to say — and Doctor Belper said, 
“My dear Lady Walham” (it was before my grandpapa’s death), “has 
Miss Ann a genius for se\ving buttons and making puddens?” — puddens 
he pronounced it. Good-night, my own love. Blessings, blessings on 
my Ethel ! ’ 

The Colonel from his balcony saw the slim figure of the retreating 
girl, and looked fondly after her : and as the smoke of his cigar floated 
in the air, he formed a fine castle in it, whereof Clive was lord, and 
tliat pretty Ethel lady, * Wliat a frank, generou-s, bright young creature 
i.s yonder ! ’ thought he, ‘ How cheery and gay she is ; Iiow good to 
Miss Honeyman, to w’hom she behaved vrith just the respect tliat w’as 
the old lady’s due — how affectionate with her brothers and sisters ! 
What a sweet voice she has ! Wiiat a pretty little white Imnd it is ! 
When she gave it me, it looked like a little white bird lying in mine. 
I must wear glove.s, by Jove I must, and my coat is old-fashioned, as 
Ibnnic says ; what a fine match might be made between that child and 
Clive ! Slie reminds me of a pair of eyes I haven’t seen these forty 
years. I would like to have Clive married to her; to see him out of 
the scrapes and dangers that young fellows encounter, and safe with 
sudi a sw'cet girl as that. If God liatl so willed it, I might have been 
ha[»py myself, and could liave mnilc a w’oman iiappy. But the Fates 
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were against me. I shouid like to see Clive happy, and then say 
dimitlis. I shan’t want anything more to-night, Kean, and you can go 
to bed.’ 

‘Thank you, Colonel,’ says Kean, who enters, having prepared liis 
master’s bedchamber, and is retiring wlieii the Colonel calls after him : 

‘ I say, Kean, is that blue coat of mine very old ? ’ 

‘Uncommon white about the seams, Colonel,’ says the man. 

‘Is it older than other people’s coats?’ — Kean is obliged gravely to 
confess that the Colonel’s coat is very queer. 

‘Get me another coat, then — see that I don’t do anything or wear- 
anything unusual. I have been so long out of Europe that I don’t know 
tlie customs here, and am not above learning.’ 

Kean retires, vowing that his master is an old trump ; which opinion 
he had already expressed to Mr. Kuhn, I^ady Hann’s man, over a long 
potation which those two gentlemen had taken together. And, as all 
of in one way or another, are subject to this domestic criticism, from 
which not the most exalted can escape, I say, lucky is the man whose 
seiTants speak well of him. 


CHAPTER XVI 


IN WHICH MR. SHERBICK LETS HIS HOUSE IN FITZROY SQUARE 

N spite of the sneers of the Newcomt Independent, and the Colonel’s 
^ucky visit to his nurse’s native place, he still remained in high 
favour in Park Lane ; where the worthy gentleman paid almost 

maifc onA vrr A ei ■ — 1 1 1 ^ 


I 

j . . — — — ** —'•**''> vuM TTwinij i^ciincmHii paia almost 

daUy ^its, and was received with welcome and almost affection at 
least by the latlies and tlie children of the house. Who was it that 
took the chUdren to Astley’s but Uncle Newcome? I saw him there 

S I children together. 

He laughed delighted at Mr. Menyman’s jokes in the ring. He beheld 

the Battle of Waterloo tvith breathless interest, and was amazed— 

likeness of the principal actor 
to the Emperor Napoleon, whose tomb he had visited on his return from 

Indi^ M It pleas^ him to tell his little audience who sat clustering 

Sivc** i‘“ ® ‘J»“shtors, holding each by a 

finger of his han^ ; young Masters Alfred and Edivard clapping and 

ofTTL^ aide; while Mr. Clive and Miss Ethel sat in the back 
ot the box enjoying the scene, but with that deconim which belonged 
to then- supenor age and gravity. As for Clive, ho was in these matters 

to hear the ^lonels honest laughs at Clown’s jokes, and to see the 
tenderness and su^licity with which he watched over this happy brood 
young ones. How lavishly did he supply them with swetnYrto 
between the acts! There he sat in the ^dst of th3 aZ ate ^ 
orange MmseU with perfect satisfaction. 1 wonder what sum of money 
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Mr. Barnes Newcome would have taken to sit for five hours with his 
young brothers and sisters in a public box at tlie Uieatre and eat an 
orange in the face of the audience? When little Alfred went to 
Harrow, you may be sure Colonel Newcome and Clive gjilloped over 
to see the little man and tipped him royally. Wliat money is better 
bestowed than that of a schoolboy’s tip? How the kindness is recalled 
by the recipient in after days? It blesses him that gives and him that 
takes. Remember how happy such benefactions made you in your 
own early time, and go off on the very first fine day and tip your nepliew 
at school ! 

The Colonel’s organ of benevolence was so large, tliat he would liave 
liked to administer bounties to tlie young folks liis nephews and nieces 
in Bryanstone Square, as well as to their cousins in Park Lane ; but 
Ml'S. Newcome was a great deal too virtuous to admit of such spoiling 
of children. She took the poor gentleman to task for an attempt upon 
her boys when those lads came home for their holidays, and caused 
them ruefully to give back the shining gold sovereign with which their 
uncle hml thought to give them a treat. 

‘ I do not quarrel with other families,’ says she ; ‘ I do not alhide 
to other families ; ’ meaning, of course, that she did not allude to Park 
Lane. ‘There may be children who are allowed to receive money from 
their father’s grown-up friends. There may be children who hold out 
tiieir hands for presents, and thus Ixu'oine mercenarj’ in e.arly life. I 
make no reflections with regard to other households. I only look, and 
think, and pray for the welfare of my own beloved ones. Tliey want 
for nothing. Heaven has bounteously funiished us with every comfort, 
with every elegance, with every luxury. Why need we be Iwunden to 
others, who have Wen ourselves so amply provided? I should consider 
it ingratitude, Colonel Newcome, want of proper spirit, to allow my 
Wys to accept money. Mind, I make no allusions. Wlien they go to 
scliool they receive a sovereign apiece from their father, and a shilling 
a week, which is ample pocket-money. When they are at home, I 
desire tliat they may liave rational amusements : I send them to the 
Polytechnic with Professor Hickson, wlio kindly explains to them some 
of the marvels of science and tlie wonders of inacliiner}'. I send them 
to the picture galleries and the British I^Iuseum. I go with them 
myself to the deliglitful lectures at the Institution in AlWmarle Street. 
I do not desire that tliey should attend theatrical exhibitions. I do not 
(juarrel with tliose who go to plays ; far from it ! Who am I that I 
should venture to judge the conduct of others? When you wrote from 
Indi.a, expressing a wish that your Iwy should be made acquainted with 
the works of Shakspeare, I gave up my own opinion at once. Should 
I interpose between a child and his father? I encouniged the boy to 
go to the play, and sent him to the pit with one of our footmen. 

‘ And you tipjied him very handsomely, my dear l^Iaria, too, said the 
good-natured Colonel, breaking in upon her sermon; but Virtue was 
not to be put off in that way. 
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*Ajid why, Colonel Newcome,^ Virtue exclaimed, laying a pudgy little 
hand on its heart; ‘why did I treat Clive sol Because I stood towards 
him in loco parentis ; because he was as a child to me, and I to him as 
a mother. I indulged him more than my I loved him with a 

true maternal tenderness. Then he was happy to come to our house : 
then perhaps Park Lane was not so often open to him as Bryaiistone 
Square : but I make no allusions. Then he did not go six times to 
another house for once that lie came to mine. He was a simple, confid- 
generous boy. He was not da2zled by worldly rank or titles of 
splendour. He could not find these in Biyanstone Square. A merchant’s 
wife, a country lawyer’s daughter — I could not be expected to have my 
humble board surrounded by titled aristocracy ; I would not if I could. 

I love my own family too well ; I am too honest, too simple, let me 

own it at once. Colonel Newcome, too proud ! And now, now liis father 
has rame to England, and I have resigned him, and he meets with no 
titled aristocrats at my house, and he does not come here any more/ 

roll^ out of her little eyes as she spoke, and she covered her 
round face with her poeket-handkercliief. 

Had Colonel Newcome read the paper that morning, he might have 

seen amongst what are called the fashionable announcements, the cause 

perhaps, why his sister-in-law had exhibited so much anger and virtue! 

the Me^tng Post stated that yestenlay Sir Brian and Lady Newcome 

entertoined at dinner his Excellency the Persian Ambassador and Buck- 

sheesh Bey; the Right Hououmble Cannon Rowe, President of the 

^oard or Control, and Lady Louisa Rowe; the Earl of H the 

Countes of Kew, the Earl of Kew, Sir Cuny Baiigliton, Major-General 

and Mrs. Hooker, Colonel Newcome, and Mr. Horace Fogey. After- 

war^ her ladyship had an assembly, which was attended by etc. etc. 

ihis catalogue of illustrious names had been read by Mrs. Newcome 

to her spouse at breakfast, with such comments as she was in the habit 
or making, * 

‘The President of the Board of Control, the Chairman of the Comt 

KawI ex-Goyemor-General of India, and a wliole regiment of 

Kews. By Jove, Maria, the Colonel is in good company,’ cries Mr 

SvI^hTm ^ ’i of dinner you shoiUd have 

him. Some people to talk about India. When lie dined with us 

tor^? between old Lady Wormely and Professor Roots. I don’t 

^ ^ ® dinner. I was off myself once or 

XTt“w- f K Professor Roots and 

»-n f hat Wimlus is the deuce to talk.’ 

celebritv M * of European 

^lebntyl says Mana solemnly. ‘ Any intellectual person would prefer 

uobodies into whose family your brother l.as 

1.0^ ^^0 always having a shy at Ladv Ann -iikI 

her relations,’ says Mr. Newcome good-naturedly. ^ 

A shy 1 How can you use such ^^llga^ words, Mr. Newcome t What 
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have I to do with Sir Brian’s titled relations'? I do not value nobility. 
I prefer j>eople of science — people of intellect — to all the rank in the 
world.’ 

‘So you do,’ says Hobson her spouse. ‘You have your party — Lady 
Ann has her parh'. You take your line — Lady Ann takes her line. You 
are a superior woman, my dear Polly ; every one knows that. I ’m a 
plain country farmer, I am. As long as you are happy, I am happy 
too. The peoide you get to dine here may talk Greek or algebra for 
what I care. By Jove, my dear, I think you can hold your own with 
the best of them.’ 

‘ I have cndeavouretl by assiduity to make up for time lost, and an 
early imperfect education,’ says Mis. Newcomc. ‘You married a poor 
country la\v 7 er’s daughter. You did not seek a partner in the Peerage, 
Mr. Newcome.’ 

‘No, no. Not such a confounded flat as that,’ cries Mr. Newcome, 
sun'ejing his plump partner behind her silver teapot, ^rith eyes of 
admiration. 

‘ I had an imperfect education, but I knew its blessings, and have, I 
trust, endeavoured to cultivate the humble bdeuts which Heaven has 
given me, Mr. Newcome.* 

‘Humble, by Jove!’ exclaims the husband. ‘No gammon of that 
sort, Polly. Y'ou know well enough that you are a superior woman. 
I ain’t a superior man. I know that ; one is enough in a family. I 
leave the reading to you, my dear. Here comes my horses. I say, I 
•wish you ’d call on liady Anu to-day. Do go and see her now, that’s a 
good girl. I know she is flighty, and that ; and Brian’s back is up a 
little. But he ain’t a bad fellow ; and I wish I could see you and his 
wife better friends.’ 

On his way to tlic City, Mr. Ncwcoms rod6 to look at ths new hous^^, 
No. 120 Fitzroy Square, which his brother, the Colonel, had taken in 
conjunction with that Indian friend of his, Mr. Binnie. Sh^e^\d old 
cock, Mr. Binnie. Has brought home a good bit of money from India. 
Is looking out for safe investments. Has been introduced to Newcome 
Brothers. Mr. Newcome thinks very well of the Colonel’s friend. ^ 

The house is vast but, it must l)e owned, melancholy. Not long since 
it was a ladies’ school, in an unprosperous condition. The scar left by 
Madame Latouris brass-plate may still be seen on the tall black door, 
cheerfully ornamented, in the style of the end of the last century, with 
a funereal urn in the centre of the entry, and garlands, and the skulls 
of i-ains at CJich corner. Madame Latour, who at one time actuidly kept 
a large yellow coach, and drove her parlour young ladies in the 
Park was an exile from her native country (Islington was her umth- 
place’ and Grigsou her paternal name), and an outlaw at the suit ot 
Samuel Sherrick : that Mr. Sherrick whose mne-vaults undermine 
Lailv AVhittlesea’s Chapel where the eloquent Honeyman preaches 

The house is Mr. Sherrick’s bouse. Some say his name is ^adrach, 
and pretend to have known him as an orange-boy, afterwards as a 
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choros-singer in the theatres, afterwards as secretary to a great, tragedian. 
I know nothing of these stories. He may or he may not be a partner 
of Mr. Campion, of Shepherd’s Inn : he has a handsome villa, Abbey 
Road, St. John’s. Wood, entertains good company, rather loud, of the 
sporting sort, rides and drives very showy horses, has boxes at tlie opera 
whenever he likes, and free access behind the scenes ; is handsome, dark, 
bright-eyed, with a quantity of jewellery, and a tuft to his chin ; sings 
sweetly sentimental songs after dinner. Who cares a fig what was the 
religion of Mr. Sherrick’s ancestry, or what the occupation of his youth ? 
Mr. Honeyman, a most respectable man surely, introduced Sherrick to 
the Colonel and Binnie. 

Mr. Sherrick stocked their cellar with some of the wine over whicli 
Honeyman preached such lovely sermons. It was not dear ; it was not 
bad when you dealt with Mr. Slierrick for wine alone. Going into his 
market with ready money in your hand, as our simple friends did, you 
were pretty fairly treated by Mr. Sherrick. 

The house being taken, we may be certain there was fine amusement 
for Clive, Mr. Binnie, and the Colonel, in frequenting the sales, in the 
inspection of upholsterers’ shops, and the purchase of furniture for the 
new mansion. It was like nobody else’s house. There were three 
mastere with four or five servants under them. Irons for the Colonel 
and his son ; a smart boy with boots for Mr. Binnie ; Mrs. Irons to 
c^k and keep house, with a couple of maids under her. The Colonel,, 
himself, was great at making hash mutton, hotpot, curry, and pUlaur 
What cosy pipes did we not smoke in the dining-room, in the drawing- 
room, or where we would ! What pleasant evenings did we not have 
with Mr. Binnie’s books and Schiedam I Then there were the solemn- 
state dinners, at most of which the writer of this biography had a comer. 

Cbve had a tutor — Grindley of Corpus- — whom we recommended to 
liim, and with whom the young gentleman did not fatigue his brains 
very much ; but his great forte decidedly. lay in drawing. He sketched 
the horses, he sketched the dogs j all the servants, from the blear-eyed' 
boot-^y to the rosy-cheeked lass, Mrs. Kean’s niece, wliom that virtuous 
houMkeeper was always calling to come do^vnstai^s. He drew his father 
in aU postures— asleep, on foot, on horseback ; and jolly little Mr. Binnie, 
with his plump legs on a chair, or jumping briskly on the back of the 
which he rode. He should have drawn the pictures for this book, 
but that he no longer condescends to make sketches. Young Ridley 
was his daily friend now ; and after Grindley’s classics and mathematics 
m the morning, this pair of young men would constantly attend Gaudish’s- 
Drawing Academy, where, to be sure, Ridley passed many hoius at work 

on his art before his young friend and patron could be spared from his 
books to his pencil. 

‘ Oh,’ ^ys Clive, if you talk to him now about those early days, ‘ it- 
was a jolly time 1 I do not believe there was any young fellow in 
^ndon 80 happy.* And - there hangs up in his painting-room now a 
Head, painted at one sitting, of a man rather bald, with hair touched- 
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•with grey, -with a large njoustache, and a sweet mouth half smiling 
beneath it, and melancholy eyes ! and Clive shows that portrait of their 
graiidfatlier to his children, and tells them that the whole world never 
saw a nobler gentleman. 


CHAPTER XVII 

A SCHOOL OP -VST 

B ritish Art either finds her peculiar nourisliment in melancholy, 
and loves to fix her abode in desert places ; or, it may be, her 
purse is but slenderly furnished, and slie is forced to put up 
with accomn:o<lations rejected by more prosperous callings. Some of 
the most dismal quarters of the town are colonised by her disciples 
and professors. In walking through streets wliich may have been gay 
and polite when ladies’ chainnen jostled each otlier on the pavement, 
and Iink-lx)ys ^^^th their ton.dies liglited the beaiuc over the mnJ, wlio 
has not remarked the artist's invasion of those regions once devoted to 
fiisliion and gaiety ’? Centre windows of drawing-rooms are enlarged so 
as to reach up into bedrooms — bt'drooms where Lady Betty has had 
her hair pow<lere<l, and wliere tlie painter's north-light now takes 
I)ossession of the place which her toilet-table occupied a hundred years 
ago. Tliere are degrees in de(~adence : after the Fashion chooses to 
emigrate, and retrwits from S<^ho or Bloomsburj', let us say, to 
Cavendisli Square, physicians come and occupy the vacant houses, which 
still have a respectable look, the window's being clcjined, and the 
knockers and plates kept bright, and the doctor’s carriage rolling round 
the Sijuare, almost as fine as the countess’s, which has whisked away 
her lath-ship to other regions. A boarding-house, mayhap, succeeds the 
physician, who has followed after his sick folks into the new countr}' ; 
and tlien Dick Tinto comes with Ins dingy br.iss-plate, and breaks in 
his north window, and sets up his sitters’ throne. I love his honest 
moustache, and jaunty velvet jacket, his queer figure, his queer vanities, 
and his kind heart. Why should he not suffer his ruddy ringlets to 
fall over bis shirt-collar? Why should he deny himself his velvet? it 
is but a kind of fustian which costs him eighteenpence a yard. He is 
naturally what he is, and breaks out into costume as sjwuUneously as a 
bird sings, or a biilb bears a tulip. And as Dick, under yonder terrific 
apjjearance of waving cloak, bristling beard, and shadowy sombrero, is a 
go^ kindly simple creature, got up at a very cheap rate, so his life is 
consistent with his dress ; he gives his genius a darkling swagger, and 
a romantic envelope, which, being removed, you find, not a bravo, but 
a kind cliirping soul ; nob a moody poet avoiding mankind for the better 
company of his own great thoughts, but a jolly little chap who has an 
aptitude for painting brocade gowns, or bits of armour (with figures 
inside them), or trees and cattle, or gondolas and buildings, or what 
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not ; an instinct for the picturesque, wliicli exhibits itself in liis works, 
and outwardly on his person ; beyond tliis, a gentle creature, lo\ing his 
friends, his cups, feasts, merrymakings, and all good things. The 
kindest folks alive I have found among those scowling whiskerandoes. 
Tiiey open oysters with their yataghans, toast muffins on their rapiers, 
and fill tiieir Venice glasses with half-and-half. If they have money in 
their lean purses, be sure they have a friend to share it. What innocent 
gaiety, what jovial suppers on tliremlbare cloths, and wonderful songs 
after; wliat pathos, merriment, humour does not a mau enjoy who 
frequents their company ! Mr. Clive New’come, who has long since 
shaved his beard, who has become a family man, and has seen the 
- world in a tliousand different phases, avers that his life as an art- 
student at liomc and abroad was the pleasantest part of his whole 
existence. It may not be more amusing in the telling tlian the chronicle 
of a feast, or tlie accurate report of two lovers’ conversation ; but the 
biographer, Iiaving brought his hero to this period of his life, is bound 
to relate it, before passing to other occurrences which are to be narrated 
in their turn. 


AVe may be sure the boy had many conversations with his affectionate 
guardian as to the profession w’hich he should follow. As regarded 
inatliematical and classical learning, tlie elder Newcome was forced to 
admit that, out of every hundred boys, there were fifty as clever as his 
own, and at least fifty more industrious ; the army in time of peace 
Colonel Newcome thought a bad trade for a young fellow so fond of 
o^e and pleasure as his son : Ins delight in the pencil was manifest to 

wi M school-books full of caricatures of the masters I 

\V Inlst hia tutor, Grindley, was lecturing him, did he not draw Grindley 
instinctively under his veiy nose? A painter Clive was determined to 
be, and nothing else ; and Clive, being then some sixteen years of a»e 

wgan to study the art, en regie, under the eminent Mr. Gandish °of 
oolio. ’ ■ 


It was that well-known portrait-painter, Andrew Smee, Esquire R A 
vho recommended Gandish to Colonel Newcome, one day when the two 
pntlemen met at dinner at Lady Ann Newcome’s table. Mr Smee 
happened to examine some of Clive’s drawings, which the yoimg fellow 
had exteuted for his cousins. Clive found no better amusement than 
in making pictures for them, and would cheerfully pass evening after 

^emng m that diversion. He had made a thousand sketches oTEthel 

seemed to increase 

and give her figure fresh graces. Also, of course, Clive drew Alfred 

Mr Elo“l>eim spaniels, and 

n John bringing in the coal- 

• establishment with which he 

m SmI ’■ J •' ’ «>e eompUmentaiy 

SvlT. individuality there is in all^ 

wings . Look at his horses ! capital, by Jove, capital ! and Alfred 
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on his pony, and Miss Ethel in her Spanish hat, with her hair flowing 
in the wind ! I must take this sketch, I positively must now, and 
show it to Landseer.’ And the courtly artist daintily enveloped the 
d^a^^^ng in a sheet of paper, put it away in his hat, and vowed subse- 
quently tlmt the great painter had been delighted witli tlie young man's 
performance. Smee was not only charmed with Clive's skill as an 
artist, but thought his hea<l would be an admirable one to paint. 
Such a rich complexion, s\ich fine turns in his hair ! sueli eyes ! to see 
real blue eyes was so rare nowadays ! And the Colonel, too, if the 
Colonel would but give him a few sittings, the grey uniform of the 
Bengal Cavalry, the silver lace, the little bit of red riband just to 
warm up the picture ! it was seldom, Mr. Smee declared, that an artist 
co\ild get such an opportunity for colour. With our hideous vermilion 
uniforms there was no chance of doing anything ; Rubens himself 
could scarcely manage scarlet. Look at the horseman in Cuyp’s famous 
picture at the Louvre : the red w'as a positive blot upon the whole 
picture. There was nothing like French grey and silver ! All which 
did not prevent Mr. Smee from painting Sir Brian in a flaring deputy- 
lieutenant’s uniform, and entreating all military men wliom he met to 
sit to him in scarlet. Clive Newcome the Academician succeeded in 
painting of course for mere friendship’s sake, and because he liked the 
subject, though he could not refuse the cheque which Colonel Newcome 
sent him for the frame and picture : but no cajoleries could induce the 
old campaigner to sit to any artist save one. He said he should be 
ashamed to pay fifty guineas for the likeness of his homely face ; he 
jocularly proposed to James Binnie to have his head put on the canvas, 
and Mr. Smee entluLsiastically caught at the idea ; but honest James 
winked his droll eyes, saying his was a beauty that did not want any 
paint; and when Mr. Smee took his leave after dinner in Fitzroy 
Square, where this conversation W'as held, James Binnie hinted that 
the Acadeirucian was no Ixjtter than an old humbug, in w'hich surmise 
he was probably not altogether incorrect. Certain young men who 
frequented the kind Colonel’s house were also somewhat of tin's 
opinion ; and made endless jokes at the painter’s expense. Since 
plastered his sitters with adulation sis methodically as he covered liis 
(•aiivas. He waylaid gentlemen at dinner ; he inveigled unsuspecting 
folks into liis studio, and had their heads off their shouldei's before 
they were aware. One day, on our way from tlie Temple, through 
Howland Street, to the Colonel’s house, we beheld Major-General Sir 
Thomas de Boots, in full uniform, rushing from Smee's door to his 
brougham. The coachman was absent refreshing himself at a neigh- 
bouring tap : the little street-boys cheered and hurraed Sir Thomas, as, 
arrayed in gold and scarlet, he sat hi his chariot. He blushed purple 
v/licn he beheld us. No artist would have dared to imitate those 
}>urple tone.s : he wjis one of tlie numerous viidims of Mr. Smee. 

One day then, day to be noted with a white stone. Colonel Newcome, 
with his son and 1^1 r. Since, R.A., walked Irom the Colonel’s house to 
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Gandish’s, which was not far removed thence ; and young Clive, who 
was a perfect mimic, described to his friends, and illustrated, as was 
his wont, by diagrams, the inter\new which he had with that professor. 
‘ By Jove, you must see Gaiidish, Pen ! ’ cries Clive : * Gandish 
is worth the whole world. Come and be an art-student. You 'll 
find such jolly fellows tlierc ! Gandish calls it hart-student, and 
says, “ Hars est celare Hartem ” — by Jove he does ! He treated us 
to a little Latin, as he brought out a cake and a bottle of wine, 
you know.’ 

‘The governor was splendid, sir. He w'ore gloves: you know lie 
only puts them on on parade days : and turned out for the occasion 
spick and span. He ought to be a general officer. He looks like a 
field-marshal — don’t he] You should have seen him bowing to 
Mrs. Gandish and the iliss Gandishes, dressed all in tlieir best, round 
the cake-tray ! He takes his glass of wine, and sw’eeps them all round 
with a bow. “ I hope, young ladies,” says he, “ you don’t often go to 
the students’ room. I ’m afraid the young gentlemen would leave off 
looking at the statues if you came in.” And so they would : for you 
never saw such Guys ; but the dear old boy fancies every woman is a 
beauty. 

‘ “ Mr. Smee, you are looking at my picture of ‘ Boadishia ’ ] ” says 
Gandish. Wouldn’t he have caught it for his quantities at Grey 
Friars, that ’s all ? 

‘ “ Yes — ah — yes,” says Mi*. Smee, putting his hand over his eyes, 
and standing before it, looking steady, you know, as if he was going 
to see whereabouts he should hit “ Boadishia.” 

‘ “ It was painted when you were a young man, four years before 
you were an Associate, Smee. Hod some success in its time, and 
there ’s good pints about that picturi,” Gandish goes on. “ But I never 
could get my price for it ; and here it hangs in my own room. ’Igh art 
won’t do in this country, Colonel — it’s a melancholy fact.” 

‘“High art! I should think it w high , art J”. whispera .old Smee ; 
“fourteen feet high, at least ! ” And then out loud he says : “ The 
picture has very fine points in it, Gandish, as you say. Foreshortening 
of that arm, capital ! That red drapery carried off into the right of the 
picture very skilfully managed ] 

portrait-painting, Smee— ’igh art,” says Gandish. 

The models of the hancient Britons in that picturi alone cost mo thirty 
pound— when I was a struggling man, and had just married my Betsy 
here. You reckonise Boadishia, Colonel, with the Roman 'elmet, cuirass 

and javeling of the period — all studied from the hantique sir the 
glorious hantique.” ’ ’ 

Boadicea,” says father. “She remains always youug.” 
And he began to speak the lines out of Cowper, he did— waring his 
stick like an old trump— and famous they are/ cries the lad 

‘ “ When the British warrior queeu, 

' Bleeding from the Roman rods” 
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Jolly verses." Haven’t I .translated them into Alcaics!’ says Clive, 
witli a merry laugli, and resumes his history. 

‘ “ Oh, I must have those verses in my album,” cries one of the young 
ladies, “Did you comjwse them, Colonel Newcome?” But Gandish, 
you see, is never thinking about any works but his o^vn, and goes on] 
“Study of my eldest daughter, exhibited 1816.” 

*“No, pa, not ’16,” cries Miss Gandish. She don’t look like a 
clucken, I can tell you. 

‘“Admired,” Gandish goes on, never heeding her. — “I can show 
you what the papers said of it at the time — Morning Chronicle and 
Examiner — spoke most ’ighly of it. My son as an infant ’Ercules, 
stranglin’ the serpent over the piano. Fust conception of my picture 
of ‘Non Hangli sed Hangeli.’” 

‘ “For which I can guess who were the angels that sat,” says father. 
Upon my word, tliat old governor ! He is a little too strong. But 
i\Ir. Gandish listened no more to liim than to Mr. Smee, and went on, 
buttering himself all over, as I have read the Hottentots do. “ Myself 
at tliirty-three years of age ! ” says he, pointing to a portrait of a 
gentleman in leather breeches and mahogany boots; “I could have 
been a iwrtrait-painter, Mr. Smee.” 

‘ “ Indeed it was lucky for some of us you devoted yourself to high 
art, Gandisli,” Mr. Smee ssij’s, and sips the wine and puts it dowii 
again, making a face. It was not first-rate tipple, you see. 

‘ “ Two girls,” continues that indomitable Mr. Gandish. “ Hidea 
foe ‘Babes in the Wood.’ ‘View of Piestum,’ taken on the spot by 
myself, when travelling with the late lamented Earl of Kew. ‘Beauty, 
Valour, Coinmeix-e, and Liberty, condoling with Britannia on the death 
of Admiral Vi.s(;ount Nelson,’ — allegorical piece drawn at a very early 
age after Trafalgar. Mr. Fuseli saw that piece, sir, when I was a 
student of the Academy, and said to me, ‘Young man, stick to the 
antique. There ’s nothing like it.’ Those were ’is very wonls. If you 
do me the favour to walk into the Hatrium, you ’ll remark my great 
pictures also from English ’ist’ry. An English ’istorical painter, sir, 
.slioidd be employed chiefly in English ’ist’ry. That’s what I w’ould 
have done. Why ain’t there temples for us, where the j^eople might 
read their ’ist’ry at a glance, and without knowing how to read? Why 
is my ‘ Alfred ’ ’anging up in this ’all 7 Because there is no patronage 
for a man wiio devotes himself to ’igh art. You know the anecdote, 
Colonel? King Alfred, flying from the Danes, took refuge in a 
neat’erd’s ’ut. The nistic’s wife told him to bake a cake, and the 
fugitive sovering set down to his ignoble task, and forgetting it in 
the cares of state, let the cake burn, on which the woman struck him. 
The moment chose is when she is lifting her ’and to deliver the blow. 
The king receives it wth majesty mingled Avith meekness. In the 
back-ground the door of the 'ut is open, letting in the royal officers to 
announce the Danes are defeated. The daylight breaks in at the 
aperture, signifying the dawning of ’Ope. That story, sir, which I 
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found in my researches in ’ist’ry, lias since become so popular, sir, that 
hundreds of artists have painted it, hundreds ! I, who discovered the 
legend, have my picture — here ! ” 

‘“Now, Colonel,” says the showman, “let me — let me lead you 
through the statue gallery. ‘Apollo,’ you see. Tlie ‘Venus Hanad- 
yomene,’ the glorious Venus of the Louvre, which I saw in 1814, 
Colonel, in its glory — the ‘Laocoon’ — my friend Gibson’s ‘Nymph,’ 
you sec, is the only figure I admit among the antiques. Now up 
this stair to the students’ room, where I tmst my young friend, 
Mr. Newcome, will labour assidiously. A7s longa est, Mr. Newcome. 
Vita ” 

‘I trembled,’ Clive said, ‘lest my father should introduce a certain 
favourite quotation, beginning ^^ingenuas didicisse” — but he refrained, 
and we went into the room, where a score of students were assembled, 
who all looked away from their drawing-boards as we entered. 

‘ “Here will be your place, hli-. Newcome,” said the Professor, “and 
here that of your young friend — what did you say w'as his name 1 ” I 
told him Ridley, for my dear old governor has promised to pay for J. J. 
too, you know. “ Mr. Chivers is the senior pupil and c\istos of the 
room in the absence of my son. hlr. Chivers, Mr. Newcome ; gentlemen, 
Mr. Newcome, a new pupil. My son, Charles Gandish, Mr. Newcome. 
Assiduity, gentlemen, assiduity. Ars longa. Vita brems, et tinea recta 
brevUiima est. This way, Colonel, down these steps, across the court- 
yard,^ to my o^vn studio. There, gentlemen,” — and pulling aside a 
curtain, Gandish says — “ There ! ” ’ 

‘ And what was the masterpiece behind it ? ’ we ask of Clive, after 
we have done laughing at his imitation. 

‘ Hand round the hat, J. J. ! ’ cries Clive. ‘ Now, ladies and gentle- 
meu, pay your money. Now walk in, for the performance is “just 
a-going to begin.”’ Nor would the rogue ever tell us what Gandish’s 
curtained picture was. 

^ot a successful painter, Mr. Gandish was an excellent master, and 
repr^ng all artists, save one, perhaps a good critic. CUve and his 
mend J. J. came soon after, and commenced their studies under him. 
The one took his humble seat at the drawing-board, a poor mean-looking 
1m, \vith worn clothes, downcast features, and a figure almost deformed* 
the other adorned by good health, good looks, and the best of tailore— 
usliered mto the studio with his father and Mr. Smee as his aides-de- 
c^p on hm entiy, and previously announced there with aU the eloquence 
01 honest Gandish. ‘ I bet he’s 'ad cake and wine,’ says one youthful 
studen^ of an epicurean and satirical turn. ‘ I bet he might have it 
every day if he liked.’ In fact, Gandish was always handing him 
eweetmeate of compliments and cordials of approbation. He had coat- 
sleeves with silk linings— he had studs in his shirt. How different was 
tne tex^e and colour of that garment to the sleeves Bob Grimes 
^played when he took his coat off to put on his working-jacket » 
ilorses used actuaUy to come for him to Gandish’s door (which was 
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situated iu a certain lofty street in Soho). The Misses G. would smile 
at him from the parlour window as he mounted and rode splendidly off, 
and those opposition beauties, the Misses Levison, daughters of the 
professor of dancing over the way, seldom failed to greet the young 
gentleman with an admiring ogle from their great black ej^es. Master 
Clive was pronounced an ‘out-and-outer,’ a ‘swell and no mistake/ and 
complimented, with scarce one dissentient voice, by the simple aca<lemy 
at Gaudish’s. Besides, he drew veiy well, — there could be no doubt 
alx)ut that. Caricatures of the students, of course, were passing con- 
stantly among them, and in revenge for one which a huge red-haired 
Scotch student, Mr. Sandy M‘Collop, had made of Jolin James, Clive 
perpetratetl a picture of Sandy which set the whole room in a roar ; 
and when the Caledonian giant uttered satirical remarks against the 
assembled company, averring that they were a parcel of sneaks, a set 
of lickspittles, and using epithets still more vulgar, Clive slipped off his 
fine silk-sleeved coat in an instant, iinited Mr. M'Collop into tlie back- 
yard, instructed him in a science which the lad himself had acquired at 
Grey Friars, and administered two black eyes to Sandy, which prevented 
the young artist from seeing for some days after the head of the 
‘ Laocoon ’ which he was copying. The Scotchman’s superior weight 
and age might have given the combat a different conclusion, had it 
endured long after Clive’s brilliant opening attack with his right and 
left ; but Professor Gandish came out of his painting-room at the sound 
of battle, and could scarcely credit his own eyes when he saw those of 
poor M‘Collop so darkened. To do the Scotchman justice, ho bore Clive 
no rancour. They became friends there, and afterwards at Rome, 
whither they subsequently went to pursue their studies. The fame of 
Mr. M‘Collop as an artist has long since been established. His pictures 
of ‘ Lord Lovat in Prison,’ and ‘ Hogarth painting him,’ of the ‘ Blowing- 
up of the Kirk of Field’ (painted for M‘Collop of M'Collop), of the 
‘ Torture of the Covenanters,’ the ‘Murder of the Regent,' tlie ‘Murder 
of Rizzio,’ and other historical pieces, all of course from Scotch history, 
have established his reputation in South as well as in Nortli Britain. 
No one would suppose, from the gloomy character of his works, that 
Sandy M'Collop is one of the most jovial souls alive. Within si.K months 
after their little difference, Clive and he were tlie greatest of friends, 
and it was by the former’s suggestion that Mr. James Biimie gave' 
Sandy his first commission, who selected the cheerful subject of ‘ The 
Young Duke of Rothesay starving in Prison.’ 

During this period Mr. Clive assumed the toga virilis, and beheld 
with inexpres.sible satisfaction tlie first growth of those mustachios which 
have since given him such a marked appearance. Being at Gandish’s, 
and so near the dancing academy, what must he do but take lessons in 
the Tcrpsichorean art tool — making himself as popular with the dancing 
folks as with the drawing folks, and the jolly king of his company 
I'verywhere. He gave enterbiinmcnts to his fellow-students in tlie 
upper chambers in Fitzroy Square, which were devoted to his use, 
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luviting his father and Mr, Binoie to those parties now and then. And 
songs were sung, and pipes w'ere snioked, and many a pleasant supper 
eaten. There was no stint : hut no excess. No young man was ever 
seen to quit those apartments the worse, as it is called, for liquor. Fred 
Bayham’s uncle, the bishop, could not he more decorous than F. B. as 
he left tlie Coloners house, for the Colonel made that one of the 
conditions of his son’s hospitality, that nothing lilce intoxication should 
ensue from it. The good gentleman did not frequent the parties of the 
juniors. He saw that his presence rather silenced the young men ; and 
left them to themselves, confiding in Clive’s parole, and went away to 
play his rubber of whist at the Club. And many a time he heard the 
young fellow’s stci)s tramping by his bedchamber door, as he lay wakeful 
within, happy to think his sou was happy. 


CHAPTER XVIII 

NEW COMPANIONS 

C LIVE used to give droll accounts of the young disciples at 
Gandish’s, wlio were of various ages and conditions, and in 
whose company the young fellow took his place with that good 
temper and gaiety which have seldom deserted him in life, and have put 
him at ease wherever his fate has led him. He is, in truth, as much at 
home in a fine drawing-room as in a public-house parlour ; and can talk 
as pleasantly to the polite mistress of the mansion as to the jolly land- 
lady dispensing her di'inks from her bar. Not one of the Gandishites 
hut was after a while well inclined to the young fellow : from 
Mr. Chivers, the senior pupil, down to the little imp Harry Hooker, 
who knew as much mischief at twelve years old, and could draw as 
cleverly, as many a student of five-aud-twenty ; and Bob Trotter, the 
dimmutive fag of the studio, who ran on all the young men's errands, 
and fetehed them in apples, oranges, and walnuts. Clive opened his 
eyes with wonder when he first beheld these simple feasts, and the 
pleasure with which some of the young men partook of them. They 
were addicted to polonies ; they did not disguise their love for Banbury 
cakes ; they made bets in ginger-beer, and gave and took the odds in 
that frothing liquor. There was a young Hebrew amongst the pupils, 
upon whom his brother students used plaj'fully to press ham sandwiches, 
pork sausages, and the like. This young man (w'ho has liseu to great 
wealth subsequently, and was bankrupt only three months since) actually 
bought cocoa-nuts, and sold them at a profit amongst the lads. His 
pockets were never without pencil-cases, French chalk, garnet brooches, 
wr which he was willing to bargain. He behaved veiy rudely to 
wn^sh, who seemed to be afraid before him. It was whispered that 
he Professor \ras not altogether easy in his circumstances^ and that 
,the elder Moss had some mysterious hold over him. Honeyman and 
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Bayham, who once came to see Clive at the studio, seemed each 
disturbed at beholding young Moss seated there (making a copy of the 
Marsyas). ‘Pa knows both those gents,’ he informed Clive afterwards, 
with a wicked twinkle of his oriental eyes. ‘Step in, Mr. Newcome, 
any day you are passing down Wardour Street, and see if you don’t 
want anything in our way.’ (He pronounced tlie words in his own 
way, saying : ‘ Step id, Jiister Doocob, ady day idto Vordor Street,’ etc.). 
This young gentleman could get tickets for almo.st all the theatres, 
which he gave or sold, and gave splendid accounts at Gandish’s of the 
brilliant inas<pierades. Clive was greatly diverted at beholding 
]\Ir. Moss at one of tliese entertainments, dre.ssed in a scarlet coat and 
top-boots, and calling out, ‘Yoicks! Hark forward!’ fitfully to another 
orientalist, his younger brotlier, attired like a mi<lshipman. Once Clive 
bought a halMozen of theatre tickets from Mr. Moss, whicli he dis- 
tributed to the young fellows of tlie studio. But when tliis nice young 
man tried further to tempt him on the next day, ‘ Mr. Moss,’ Clive 
said to him with much dignity, ‘I am veiy* much obliged to you for 
your offer, but when I go to tlie play, I prefer paying at tlie doors.’ 

Mr. Chivers used to sit in one comer of the room, occupied over a 
lithographic stone. He was an uncouth and peevish young man : for 
ever finiling fault with the younger pupils, whose butt he was. Next 
ill rank and age was M'Collop, before named : and these two were at 
first more tlian usually harsh and captious with Clive, whose prosperity 
oflended them, and whose dandified manners, free-and-easy ways, and 
evident influence over the younger scholars, gave unibragc to these 
elderly apprentices. Clive at first returned Mr. Chivers war for war, 
controlment for controlment ; but when he found Chivers was the son 
of a helpless wdow’ ; that he maintained her by his litliographic vignettes 
for the music-sellers, and by the scanty remuneration of some lessons 
which he gave at a s(;hool at Uighgate; — wiien Clive saw, or fancied 
he saw, the lonely senior eyeing with hungry eyes the luncheons of 
cheese and bread, and sweetstuff, which the young lads of the studio 
enjoyed, I promise you Mr. Clive’s wrath against Chivers was speedily 
turned into compassion and kindness, and he sought, and no doubt 
found means of feeding Chivers without offending his test}' independence. 

Nigh to Gandish’s w'as, and perhaps is, another establi.slnnent for 
teaching the art of design — Barker’s, which had the additional dignity 
of a life and costume aca4lemy, frequented by a class of students more 
advanced than those of Gaiidish’s. Between these and the Barkerites 
there was a constant rivalry and emulation, in and out of doors. 
Gandish sent more pupils to tlie Eoyal Academy ; Gaiidish had brought 
up three niedalli.sts j and the last R.A. student sent to Rome w'as a 
Gandishite. Barker, on the contrary, scorned and loathed Trafalgar 
Square, and laughed at its art. Barker exhibited in Pall Mall and 
Suffolk Street: he laughed at old Gandish and liis pictures, made 
mincemeat of his ‘ Non Angli, sed Angeli,’ and tore ‘ King Alfred and 
lis muflius to pieces. The young men of the respective schools used to 
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meet at Lundy’s coffee-house and billiard-roora, and smoke there, and 
do battle. Before Clive and his friend J. J. came to Gandish’s, the 
Barkerites were having the best of that constant match winch the two 
academies were playing. Fred Bayliam, who knew every coffce-lioiise 
in town, and whose initials were scored on a thousand tavern doore, was 
for a while a constant visitor at Lundy’s, played pool with the young 
men, and did not disdain to dip his beard into their porter pots, when 
invited to partake of their dnnk ; trejited them handsomely when he 
was in ca.sh himself ; and was an honorary member of Barker’s academy. 
Nay, when the guardsman was not forthcoming, who was standing for 
one of Barker’s heroic picture.?, Bayham bared his immense amis and 
brawny shoulders, and stood as Prince Edward, with Philippa sucking 
the poisoned wound. He would take his friends up to the pictui-e in 
the Exhibition, and proudly point to it. ‘ Look at that biceps, sir, and 
now look at this — that’s Barker’s masterpiece, sir, and that’s the 
muscle of F. B., sir.’ In no company was F. B. greater than in 
the society of the artists, in whose smoky haunts and airy parlours he 
might often he found. It was from F. B. that Clive heard of 
Mr. Chivere’s struggles and honest industry. A great deal of shrewd 
advice could F. B. give on occasion, and many a kind action and gentle 
office of charity was this jolly outlaw known to do and cause to be 
done. His advice to Clive was most edifying at this time of our 

young gentleman’s life, and he o\vns that he was kept from niucli 
mischief by this queer counsellor. 

A few months after Clive and J. J. had entered at Gaiidish's, tliat 
a^emy began to hold its own against its rival. The silent young 
^iple was pronounced to be a genius. His copies were beautiful in 
delicacy and finish. His designs were exquisite for grace and richness 
w fancy. Mr. Gandish took to himself the credit for J. J.’s genius ; 
Uive ever and fondly acknowledged the benefit be got from his friend’s 
taste, and bright enthusiasm, and sure skill. As for Clive, if he was 
successful in the academy, he was doubly victorious out of it His 
pereon was handsome, his courage high, his gaiety and frankness delight- 
and winning. His money was plenty, and he spent it like a young 
King. He could speedily beat all the club at Lundy’s at billiards, and 
^ve pomts to the redoubted F. B, himself. He sang a famous song 
at their jolly supper-parties : and J. J. had no greater delight than to 

tebir and watch the young conqueror at the billiard- 

table, where the balls seemed to obey him* 

CUve was not the most docile of Mr. Gandish's pupils. If he liad 

“‘”',1.'’ ““ Beveral of the young students 

averred, Gandish would not always liave been praising him and quoting 

be confessed that th? 

Ld^fh^r ^bve’s uncle in the ‘Book of Baronets,’ 

d^™^^ G”;" Jsh jumor, probably with an eye to business, made a 

according to that veracious volume, one of 
W? JNeweomes was represented as going cheerfuUy to the stake at Smitln 
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field, suiTounded by some very ill-favoured Dominicans, whose arguments 
did not apiKjar to make the least impression upon the martyr of the 
Newcome family. Sandy M‘Collop demised a counter picture, wherein 
the barber-surgeon of King Edward the Confessor was drawn, operating 
upon tlie beard of tliat monarch. To which piece of satire Clive gallantly 
repbed by a design, representing Sawney Bean M‘Collop, chief of the 
clan of that name, descending from his mountains into Edinburgh, and 
his astonislirnent at beholding a pair of breeches for the first time. 
These pla>1ful jokes passed constantly amongst the young men of 
Gandish's studio. There was no one tliere who was not caricatured in 
one way or another. He whose eyes looked not very straiglit was 
depicted with a most awful squint. Tlie youth whom nature had 
endowed with a somewhat lengthy nose was drawn by tlie caricaturists 
with a prodigious proboscis. Little Bobby Moss, tlie young Hebrew 
artist from Wardour Street, was delineated with three hats and an old- 
clothes bag. Nor were poor J. J.’s round shoulders spared, until Clive 
indignantly remonstrated at the hideous himchback pictures which the 
boys made of his friend, and vowed it was a shame to make jokes at 
such a defonnity. 

Our friend, if the truth must be told regarding him, though one of 
the most frank, generous, and kind-hearted persons, is of a nature some- 
what haughty and imperious, and very likely the course of life which 
he now led, and the society which he was compelled to keep, served to 
increase some original defects in his character, and to fortify a certain 
dlsiiosition to think well of himself, with which his enemies not unjustly 
reproach him. He has been known very pathetically to lament that he 
was withdrawn from school too early, wdicre a couple of years’ further 
coui-se of thrashings from his tyrant, Old Hodge, he avers, would have 
done him good. He laments that he was not sent to college, where, if 
a young man receives no other discipline, at least lie acquires that of 
ineetmg with his equals in society, and of assuredly finding his betters; 
whereas in poor Mr. Gandish’s studio of art, our young gentleman 
scarcely found a comrade that was not in one way or other his flatterer, 
his inferior, his honest or dishonest admirer. The influence of his family’s 
rank and wc^ilth acted more or less on all those simple folk.s, who would 
run on liis errands and vied with each otlier in winning tlie young nabob s 
favour. His very goodness of heart rendered him a more^ easy prey to 
their flattery, and hia kind and jovial disposition led him into company 
from which he had been much better away. I am afraid that artful 
young Moss, whose parents dealt in pictures, funiiture, giincrncks, and 
jewellery, victimised Clive sadly witli rings and cliains, shirt-studs and 
flaming shirt-pins, and such vanities, which the poor young rogue locked 
up in his desk generally, only venturing to wear tliem wlien he was out 
of his father's sight or of Mr Biniiie’s, whose shrewd eyes watched him 

very keenly. . » \ i ^ 

Mr. Clive used to leave home every day shortly after noon, when he 

was supposed to betake himself to Gandish’s studio. But was the young 
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gentleman always at the drawing-board copying from tlic antique wlien 
his father s\ip]X)sed him to be so devotedly engaged ? I fear his place 
was sometimes vacant. His friend J. J. worked every day and all day. 
Many a time the steady little student remarked his patron’s absence, 
and, no doubt, gently remonstrated with him, but when Clive did come 
to his work he executed it witli remarkable skill and rapidity ; and 
Ridley was too fond of him to say a word at home regarding the short- 
comings of the youthful scapegrace. Candid readers may sometimes 
have heard their friend Jones’s mother lament that her darling was 
working too hard at college ; or Harry’s sisters express tlicir anxiety lest 
his too rigorous attendance in chaml^rs (after which he will persist in 
sitting up all night residing tliose dreary law books which cost such au 
immense sum of money) should undermine dear Henry’s health ; and to 
such acute persons a word is sufficient to indicate young Mr. Clive New- 
come’s proceedings. Meanwhile his father, who knew' no more of the 
world than Harry’s simple sisters or Jones’s fond mother, never doubted 
tliat all Clive’s doings were right, and tliat his boy was the best 
of boys. 

‘If that young man goes on as charmingly as he has begun,’ Clive’s 
cousin, Barnes Newcome, said of his kinsman, ‘ he will be a paragon. I 
saw him last night at Vauxhall in company wth young Moss, whose 
father does bills and keeps the bric-k-brac shop in Wardour Street. Two 
or three other gentlemen, probably young old-clothes men, who had con- 
cluded for the day the labours of the bag, joined Mr. Newcome and his 
friend, and they partook of rack-punch in an arbour. He is a delight- 
ful youth, Cousin Clive, and I feel sure he is about to be an honour to 
our family.’ 


CHAPTER XIX 

THE COLONEL AT HOME 

O UR good Colonel’s house had received a coat of paint, which, like 
Madame Latour’s rouge in her latter days, only served to make 
her careworn face look more ghastly. The kitchens were 
gloomy. The stables were gloomy. Great black passages ; cracked 
conservatory ; dilapidated bathroom, with melanclioly waters moaning 
and fizzing from the cistern ; the great large blank stone staircase — 
were all so many melancholy featines in the general countenance of the 
house ; but the Colonel thought it perfectly clieerful and pleasant, and 
furmshed it in his rough and ready way. One day came a csirtload of 
chairs ; the next a waggon full of .fenders, fire-irons, and glass, and 
^kery — a quantity of supplies, in a word, ho poured into the place. 
There were yellow curtains in the back drawing-room, and green curtains 
m the front. The carpet was an immense bargain, bought dirt cheap, 
at a sale in Euston Square. He was against the purchase of a carpet 
®or the stairs. What was the good of it ? What did men want wi^ 
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stair-carpets'? His own apartment contained a wonderful assortment of 
lumber. Shelves which he nailed himself, old Indian garments, camphor 
trunks. What did he want with gewgaws? anything was good enough 
for an old soldier. But the spare bedroom was endowed with all sorts 
of splendour : a bed as big as a general’s tent, a cheval glass — whereas 
the Colonel shaved in a little cracked mirror, which cost him no more 
than King Stephen’s breeches — and a handsome new carpet ; while the 
boards of the Colonel’s bedchamber were as bare — as bare as old 
Miss Scragg’s shoulders, which would be so much more comfortable were 
they covered up. Mr. Binnie’s bedcliainber was neat, snug, and appro- 
priate. And Clive had a study and bedroom at the top of the house, 
which he wa.s allowed to furnish entirely according to his own taste. 
How he and Ridley revelled in Wardour Street ! What delightful 
coloured i)riuts of hunting, racing, and beautiful ladies did they not 
piu-chasp, mount with their own hands, cut out for screens, frame and 
glaze, and hang up on the walls. When the rooms were ready they gave 
u l)arty, inviting the Colonel and Mr. Binnie by note of hand, two 
gentlemen from Lamb Court, Temple, Mr. Honeyman, and Fred Bayham. 
We must have Fred Bayham. Fred Bayham frankly asked, ‘ Is Mr. 
Shenick, with whom you have become rather intimate lately — and mind 
you I say nothing, hut I recommend stmngers in London to be cautious 
about tlieir frieiuhs — is Mr. Sherrick coming to you, young un, because 
if he is, F. B. must respectfully decline ? ’ 

Mr. Sherrick was not invited, and accordingly F. B. came. But 
Slierrick was invited on other days, and a very queer society did our 
honest Colonel gatlier together in that queer house, so dreary, so dingy, 
.so comfortless, so pleasant. He, who was one of the most hospitable 
men alive, loved to have his friend.s around him ; and it must be con- 
fessed that the evening parties now occasionally given in Fitzroy Square 
were of the oddest assemblage of people. Tlie correct East India gentle- 
men from Hanover Square ; the artists, Clive’s friends, gentlemen of all 
ages with all sorts of beards, in every variety of costume. Now and 
again a stray schoolfellow from Grey Friars, who stared, as well he 
might, at the company in which he found himself. Sometimes a few 
ladies were brouglit to these entertainments. The immense politeness 
of tlie good liost compensated some of them for the strangeness of his 
company. Tiiey had never seen such odd-looking hairy men as those 
young arti.sts, nor such wonderful women as Colonel Newconie assembled 
togetlier. He was good to all old maids and poor widows. Retired 
captains witli large families of daughter found in Iiiin their best friend. 
He sent carriagiis to fetch tliein, and bring tliera bsxck, from tlie suburbs 
where tliey dwelt. Gandish, Mi's. Gandish, and the four Misses Gandish 
in scarlet robes, were constsint attendants at the Colonel s soirees. I 
delight, sir, in the 'ospitality of my distinguished military friend,’ 
Mr. Gandisli would say. ‘ The barmy has always been my passion. I 
served in the Soho Volunteers three years myself, till the conclusion of 
the war, sir, till tlie conclusion of the war.’ 
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It was a great sight to see Mr. Frederick Bayham engaged in the 
waltz or the quadrille with some of t!ie elderly houris at the Colonel’s 
parties. F. B., like a good-natured F. B. as he was, always chose the 
plainest women as partners, and entertained them with profound compli- 
ments and sumptuous conversation. The Colonel likewise danced 
quadrilles with the utmost gravity. Waltzing had been invented long 
since his time ; but he practised quadrilles wlien they fii-st came in, 
about 1817, in Calcutta. To see him leading up a little old maid, and 
bowing to her when the dance was ended, and performing Cavalier seal 
with stately simplicity, was a sight indeed to remember. If Clive New- 
come had not such a fine sense of humour, he would have blushed for 
his father’s simplicity. As it was, the elder’s guileless goodness and 
childlike trustfulness endeared him immensely to his son. * Look at 
the old boy, Pendennis,’ he would say, ‘look at him leading up that old 
Miss Tidswell to the piano. Doesn’t lie do it like an old Duke? I lay 
a wager she thinks she is going to be my motlier-in-law ; all the women 
are in love with him, young and old. “Should lie upbraid.” There 
she goes. “I’ll ovm that he’ll prevail, and sing as sweetly as a 
nigh-tiu-gale ! ” Oh, you old warbler. Look at father’s old head 
bobbing up and down! Wouldn’t he do for Sir Roger de Coverley? 
How do you do, Uncle Charles? — I say, M‘Collop, how gets on the 
Duke of WhaUl’ye-call-em starving in the castle? Gandish says it’s 
very good.’ The lad retires to a group of artists. Mr. Honeymaii 
comes up with a faint smile playing on his features, like moonlight on 
the fa 9 ade of Lady Whittlesea’s chapel. 

‘These parties are the most singular I have ever seen,’ whispers 
Honeyinan. ‘In entering one of these assemblies, one is struck with 
immensity of London, and with the sense of one’s o^\ti insignificance. 
Without, I trust, departing from my clerical character, nay, from my 
very avocation as Incumbent of a London Chapel, I have seen a good 
deal of the world, and here is an assemblage no doubt of most respectable 
^rsons, on scarce one of whom I ever set eyes till this evening. Where 
does my good brother find such characters ? ’ 

‘ That,’ says Mr. Houeyman’s interlocutor, ‘ is the celebrated, though 
^eglected artist, Professor Gandish, whom nothing but jealousy bus 
kept out of the Royal Academy. Surely you have heard of the ffreat 

Gandish?’ 

* 

‘Indeed I am ashamed to confess my ignorance, but a clergyman, 
busy with his duties, knows little, perhaps too little, of the fine arts.’ 
Gandish, sir, is one of the greatest geniuses on whom our ungrateful 
trampled ; be e.xliibited his first celebrated picture of 
Al^ed m the Neatherd’s Hut ” (he says he is the fii-st who ever 

subject) in 1804; but Lord Nelson’s death, and victory 
ot i^lgar, occupied the public attention at that time, and Gandish’s 
WMJc went unnoticed. In the year 1816 he painted his great work of 
c^cea. You gee her before you. That lady in yellow, %vith a 
"go front and a turban. Boadicea became Mrs. Gandish in that year 
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So late as ’27, lie brought before the world his “ Non Angli, sed Angeli.” 
Two of the angels are yonder in sea-green dresses — the Misses Gandish. 
The yoiitli in Berlin gloves was the little male angelus of that piece.’ 

‘How came you to know all this, you strange man?’ says Mr. 
Honeyman. 

‘ Simply because Gandish has told me hventy times. He tells the 
stoiy to everyl>ody, every time he sees tliem. He told it to-day at 
dinner. Boatlicea and the angels came afterv'ards.’ 

‘ Satire ! satire ! Mr. Pendennis,’ says the divine, holding up a 
reproving finger of lavender kid, ‘ l>eware of a wicketl wit ! — But wlien 
a man has that tendency, I know how difficult it is to restrain. My 
«Icar Colonel, good evening ! You have a great reception to-niglit. 
That gentleman’s bass voice is very fine ; Mr. Pendennis and I were 
admiring it. The “Wolf” is a song admirably adapted to show its 
capabilities.’ 

Mr. Gandish’s autobiography had occupied the whole time after 
the retirement of the ladies from Colonel Newcome’s dinner-table. 
Mr. Hobson Newcome had been asleep during the performance ; Sir 
Curry Baughton, and one or two of the Colonel’s professional and 
military guests, silent and puzzled ; honest Mr. Binnic, wth his shrewd 
good-humoured face, sipping his claret as usual, and delivering a sly 
joke now and again to the gentlemen at his end of the table. Mrs. 
Newcome had sat by him in sulky dignity ; was it that Lady Baugliton’s 
diamonds offended her? — her Ladyship and her daugliters being attired 
in great splendour for a Court ball which they were to attend that 
evening. Was she hurt because she was not invited to that Royal 
Entertainment? As these festi\ities were to take place at an early 
hour, the ladies bidden were obliged to quit the Colonel’s liouse before 
the evening party commenced, from which Lady Ann declared she ^vas 
quite vexed to be obliged to run away. 

Lady Ann Newcome had been as gracious on tliis occasion as her 
sister-in-law had been out of humour. Everything pleased her in tlie 
house. She ha<I no idea that there were such fine houses in that 
quarter of the town. She thought the dinner so very nice ; that 
Mr. Binnie such a good-humoured-looking gentleman ; that stout gentle- 
man, with his collar turned down like lord Byron’s, so exceedingly 
clever and full of information. A celebrated artist was he? (courtly 
Mr. Smec had his own opinion upon that point, but did not utter it). 
All those artists are so eccentric and amusing and clever. Before 
dinner she insisted upon seeing Clive’s den with its pictures and casts 
and pipes. ‘You horrid young uicked creature, have you begun to 
smoke already ? ’ she a.sks, as she admires his room. She admired 
everj'thing. Nothing could exceed her satisfaction. 

Tlie sisters-in-law kiased on meeting, with tliat cordiality so delightful 
to -witness in sisters who dwell together in unity. It was, ‘ My dear 
Maria, -what an age since I have seen you ! ’ ‘ My dear Ann, our 

occupations are sd engrossing, our circles are so different,’ in a langmd 
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response from the other. ‘ Sir Brian is not coming, I suppose ? Now, 
Colonel,' — she turns in a frisky manner towards him, and taps her fan. 
— ‘ did I not tell you Sir Brian would not come X ’ 

‘ He is kept at the House of Coramons, my dear. Those dreadful 
committees. He was quite vexed at not being able to come.’ 

‘ I know, I know, dear Ann, there are always excuses to gentlemen 
in Parliament, I have received many such. Mr. Shaloony and 
5Ir. M‘Sheny, the leaders of our party, often and often disappoint me. 
I hneto Brian would not come. My husband came down from Marble 
Head on purpose this morning. Nothing would have induced us to 
give up our brother’s party.’ 

‘ I believe you. I did come do^vTi from !Marble Head tliis morning, 
and I was four hoiu^ iu the hayfield before I came away, and in the 
City till five, and I have been to look at a horse afterwards at 
Tattersnll’s, and I am as hungry as a hunter, and as tired as a hodman,’ 
says Mr. Newcome, with his hands iu his pockets. ‘ How do you do, 
i^Ir. Pendcnnis? Maria, you remember Mr. Pendeiinis — don’t you"?’ 

‘Perfectly/ replies the languid Maria. Mrs. Gandish, Colonel 
Topham, Major M‘Cracken are announced; and then, in diamonds, 
feathers, and splendour, Lady Baughton and Miss Baughton, wiio are 
going to the Queen’s ball, and Sir Curry Baughton, not quite in his 
deputy-lieutenant’s uniform as yet, looking very shy in a pair of blue 
trousei-s, with a glittering stripe of silver down the seams. Clive looks 
with wonder and delight at these lavishing ladies, rustling in fresh 
brocades, with feathers, diamonds, and every magnificence. Aunt Ann 
has not her couit-dress on as yet; and Aunt Maria blushes as slie 
beholds the new-comers, having thought fit to attire herself in a high 
drcK, with a Quaker-like simplicity, and a pair of gloves more than 
ordinarily dingy. The pretty little foot she has, it is true, and sticks 
It out from habit ; but what is Mrs. Newcome’s foot compared with 
that sweet little chaussure which Miss Baughton exhibits and with- 
draws ? The shiny white satin slipper, the pink stocking which ever 
anon peeps from the rustling folds of her robe, and timidly retires 
into its covert — that foot, light as it is, crushes Mrs. Newcome. 

No wonder she winces, and is angry; there are some mischievous 
persons who rather like to witness that discomfiture. All Mr. Smee’s 
flatteries that day failed to soothe her. 

What happened to her alone in the dra™g-room, when the ladies 
innted to the dinner had departed, and those convoked to the soiree 
to arrive,— what liappened to her or to them I do not like to 
xh^. The Gandishes arrived first : Boadicea and the angels. We 
judged from the fact that young Mr. Gandish came blushing in to tlie 
ujssert Name after name was announced of persons of whom 
JOre. Newcome knew nothing. The young and the old, the pretty 
Md homely, they were all in their best dresses, and no doubt stared at 
Jiirs. Newcome, so obstinately plain iu her attire. When we came 
upstairs from dinner, we found her seated entirely by herself, tappii^ 
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her fan at the fireplace. Timid groups of persons were round about, 
waiting for the irruption of the gentlemen, until the pleasure should 
begin. Mr. Newcorae, who came upstairs yawning, was heard to say to 
his wife, ‘ Oh, dam, let’s cut ! ’ And they went downstairs, and waited 
until their carriage had arrived, when they quitted Fitzroy Square. 

Mr. Barnes Newcome presently arrived, looking particularly smart 
and lively, with a large flower in his button-hole, and leaning on the 
arm of a friend. ‘How do you do, Pendennis'?’ he says, ^\ith a 
peculiarly dandified air. ‘Did you dine herel You look as if you 
dined here ’ (and Barnes, certainly, as if he had dined elsewhere). ‘ I 
was only asked to the cold soiree. Whom did you have for dinner? 
You had my mamma and the Baughtons, and my uncle and aunt, I 
know, for tliey are dowm below in the library, waiting for tlie carriage ; 
he is asleep, and slie is as sulky as a bear.’ 

‘ Why did Mrs. Newcome say I should find nobody I knew up here?’ 
asks Barnes’s companion. ‘ On tlie contrary, there arc lots of fellows 
I know. There’s Fre<l Bayham, dancing like a harlequin. There’s 
old Gandish, who used to be my drawng-master ; and my Brighton 
friends, your uncle and cousin, Barnes. What relations are they to me? 
must be some relations. Fine fellow your cousin.’ 

‘ H’m,’ growls Barnes. ‘Very fine boy, — not .spirited at all, — not. 
fond of flattery, — not surrounded by toadies, — not fond of drink, — 
delightful boy ! Sec yonder, the young fellow is in conversation with 
Ids ino.st intimate friend, a little crooked fellow’, witli long hair. Do 
you know who lie is? he i.s the son of old Todmorden’s butler. Upon 
iny life it ’s true.’ 

‘ And sui)pose it is ; what the deuce do I care ! ’ cries Lord Kew'. 

“ Who can ^ more respectable than a butler ? A man must be some- 
body’s son. When I am a middle-aged man, I hope liumbly I shall 
look like a butler myself. Suppose you were to put ten of Gunteris 
men into the House of Lords, do you mean to say tliat they would not 
look as well as any average ten peers in the House? Look at Lord 
Wcstcot ; he is exactly like a butler i that ’s why the countr)’ has such 
confidence in him. I never dine with him but I fancy he ouglit to be 
at tlio sideboard. Here comes tliat insufferable little old Since. How 
do you do, Mr. Smcc?’ 

Mr. Smee smiles his sweetest smile. With Ids rings, diamond 
shirt-studs, and red velvet waistcoat, there are few’ more clal>oratc 
middle-aged bucks than Andrew Smee. ‘ How do you do, my dear 
Lord?’ cries tlie bland one. ‘Who would ever have thouglit of seeing 

vour Lordship here ! ’ .t •*. 

‘Why the deuce not, Mr. Smee?’ asks Lord Kew abruptly. I.s it 

NVTong to come here? I have been in the house only five minutes and 
three people have said the same thing to me— Mre. Ncwcome, who is 
sitting downstairs in a rage waiting for her carriage, the condescending 
Barnes, and yourself. Why do yoii come here, Smee? — How are you, 
Mr. Gandisli ? How do the fine arts go ? ’ 
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‘Your Lordship’s kindness in asking for them will cheer them, if 
anything ■will/ says Mr. Gandish. ‘ Your noble family has always 
patronised them. I am proud to be reckonised by yom- Lordship in 
this house, where the distinguished father of one of my pupils entertains 
ns this evening. A most promising young man is young Mr. Clive — 
talents for a bamateur really most remarkable.’ 

‘Excellent, upon my word — excellent,’ cries Mr. Smce. ‘I'm not 
an animal painter myself, and perhaps don’t think much of that branch 
of the profession ; but it seems to me the young fellow draws horses 
with the most wonderful spirit. I hope Lady Walham is very well, 
and that she was satisfied wth her son’s portrait. Stockholm, I think, 
your brother is appointed to*? I wish I might be allowed to paint the 
elder as well as the younger brother, ray Lord.’ 

‘I am an historical painter; but whenever Lord Kew is painted I 
hope liis Lordship will think of the old servant of his Lordship’s family, 
Charles Gandish,’ cries the professor, 

‘I am like Susannah between the two Elders,’ says Lord Kew, ‘Let 
my innocence alone, Smee. Mr. Gandish, don’t persecute my modesty 
with your addresses. I won’t be painted. I am not a fit subject for 
an historical painter, Mr. Gandish.’ 

‘Halcibiades sat to Praxiteles, and Pericles to Phidjas,* remarks 
Gandish. 

* The cases are not quite similar,’ says Lord Kew languidly. ‘ You 
are no doubt fully equal to Praxiteles ; but I don’t see my resemblance 
to the other party. I should not look well as a hero, and Smee could 
not paint me handsome enough.’ 

‘I would try, my dear Lord,’ cries Mr. Smee. 

I know you would, my dear fellow,’ Lord Kew answered, looking 
at the painter with a lazy scorn in his eyes. ‘Where is Colonel 
Kewcome, Mr. Gandish 1’ Mr. Gandish replied that our gallant host 
was dancing a quadrille in the next room ; and the young gentleman 
walked on towards that apartment to pay his respects to the giver of 
the evening’s entertainment. 

NewTOme’s behaviour to the young peer was ceremonious, but not 
m the least servile. He saluted the other’s superior rank, not his 
person, as he turned the guard out for a general officer. He never 
rould be brought to. be otherwise than cold and grave in his behaviour 
to John James; nor was it without difficulty, when young Ridley and 
his son became pupils at Gandish’s, he could be induced to invite the 
former to his parties. ‘An artist is any man’s equal,’ he said ‘I 
have no prejudice of that sort; and think that Sir Joshua Reynolds 
and Dr. Johnson were fit company for any person, of wliatcver mnk. 
^ut a young man whose father may have had to wait behind me at 
Jnner, should not be brought into my company.’ Clive compromises tlie 

and then I promise I will npt go to dine with Lord Todmorden.’ 
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CHAPTER XX 

CONTAINS MORE PARTICULARS OF THE COLONEL AND 

HIS BRETHREN 

I F Clive’s amusements, studies, or occupations, such as they were, 
filletl his day pretty completely, and caused the young gentleman’s 
time to pass rapidly and pleasantly, his father, it must be owned, 
had no such resources, and the good Colonel’s idleness hung heavily upon 
him. He submitted very kindly to this infliction, however, as he would 
have done to any other, for Clive’s sake ; and though he may have wished 
himself back with his regiment again, and engaged in the pursuits in 
which his life had been spent, he chose to consider these desires as very 
selfish and blamable on his part, and sacrificed them resolutely for his 
sou’s welfare. The young fellow, I dare say, gave his parent no more 
credit for his long self-denial than many other children award to theirs. 
We tiike such life-offerings as our due commonly. The old French 
satirist avers that, in a love-affair, there is usually one person who loves, 
and the other qui se laisse aimer ; it is only in later days, perhaps, when 
the treasures of love are spent, and the kind hand cold which ministered 
them, that we remember how tender it Wiis ; how soft to soothe ; how 
eager to shield ; how ready to supjwrt and caress. The ears may no 
longer hear which would have received our words of thanks so delightedly. 
Let us hoix; those fruits of love, though tardy, are yet not all too late ; 
and though we bring our tribute of reverence and gratitude, it may be 
to a gravestone, there is an acceptance even there for the stricken heart’s 
oblation of fond remorse, contrite memories, and pious tears. I am 
thinking of the love of Clive Ncwcome’s father for him (and, perhaps, 
yoiuig reader, of that of yours and mine for ourselves) ; how the old man 
lay awake, and devised kindnesses, and gave his all for the love of his 
son ; and the young man took, and spent, and slept, and ma«le merry. 
Did we not say, at our tale’s commencement, that all stories were. old! 
Careless prodigals and anxious elders have been from the beginning 
and so may love, and reiientance, and forgiveness endure even till 
the end. 

The stifling fogs, the slippery mud, the dun dreaiy November mornings, 
when the Regent’s Park, where tlie Colonel took his early walk, was 
wrapped in yellow mist, must have been a melancholy exchange for the 
splendour of Eastern sunrise, and the invigorating gallop at dawn, to 
which, for so many years of his life, Thomas Newcome had a(^ustomed 
himself. His obstinate habit of early waking accompanied him to 
England, and occasioned the despair of his London domestic, who, ir 
master wasn’t so awfully early, would have found no fault with him, for 
a <^»-entleman as gives less trouble to liis servants ; as scarcely ever 
the bell for hisself ; as will brush his own clothes ; as will even boU his 
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own shaving-water in the little hetna which he keeps up in his dressing- 
room ; as pays so regular, and never looks twice at the accounts ; such a 
man deserved to be loved by his household, and I dare say comparisons 
were made between him and his son, who do ring the bells, and scold if 
his boots ain't nice, and border about like a young lord. But Clive, 
though imperious, was very liberal and good-humoured, and not the 
worse serv^ because he insisted upon exerting his youthful authority. 
As for friend Biniiie, he haxl a hundred pursuits of his own, which made 
liis time pass very comfortably. He had all the Lectures at the British 
Institution ; he had tlie Geographical Society, the Asiatic Society, and 
the Political Economy Club ; and though he talked year after year of 
going to visit his relations in Scotland, the months and seasons passed 
away, and his feet still beat the Loudon pavement. 

In spite of the cold reception his brothers gave him, duty was duty, 
and Colonel Newcome still proposed, or hoped to be well ^ritll the female 
members of the Newcome farrily ; and having, as we have said, plenty 
of time on his hands, ^nd living at no very great distance from either of 
his brothers' town hous^, when their wives were in London, the elder 
Newcome was for paying them pretty constant visits. But after the 
good gentleman h^ called twice or thrice upon his sister-in-law in 
Bryanstone Square — ^bringing, as was his woi.t, a present for this little 
niece, or a book for that — Mrs. Newcome, with her usual virtue, gave 
him to understand that the occupation of an English matron who, besides 
her multifarious family duties, had her own intellectual culture to mind, 
would not allow her to pass the mornings in idle gossip : and of course 
^k great credit to herself for having so rebuked him. ‘ I am not above 
instruction, of any age,' says she, thanking Heaven (or complimenting it 
rather) for having created a being so virtuous and humble-minded. 
‘When Professor SchrofF comes, I sit with my children, and take lessons 
m German ; and I say my verbs with Maria and Tommy in the same 
class]' Yes, with curtseys and fine speeches she actually bowed her 
brother out of doors ; and the honest gentleman meekly left her, though 
^th bewilderment, as he thought of the different hospitality to which 
he had been accustomed in the East, where no friend’s house was ever 
to him, where no neighbour was so busy but he had time to make 

When Hobson Newcome’s boys came home for the holidays their 
W uncle was for treating them to the sights of the town, but here 
Virtue agam interposed, and laid its interdict upon pleasure. ‘Thank you 
veiy much, my dear Colonel,' says Virtue ; ‘there never was surely such 
a kind, affectionate, unselfish creature as you are, and so indulgent for 
guldren, but my boys and yours are brought up on a ve^'v diffei mt plan. 
Excuse me for saying that I do not think it is advisable that they should 
ev^see tw much of each other. Clive's company is not good for them.* 
Great heavens, Maria 1 ' cries the CoLnel, starting up, ‘ do you mean 
that my boy's society is not good enough for any boy alive 1 ' 

Maria turned very red : she had said not more than she meant, but 
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more than she meant to say. ‘ My dear Colonel, how hot we are 1 how 
angry you Indian gentlemen become with us poor women ! Your boy 
is much older than mine. He lives ^^*ith artists, with all sorts of 
eccentric people. Our children are bred on quite a different plan. 
Hobson will succeed his father in the bank, and dear Samuel, I trust, 
vriW go into the Church. I told you before tlie ^iews I had regarding 
the boys ; but it was most kind of you to tliink of them — most generous 
and kind.’ 

‘ That nabob of oiu^ is a queer fish,’ Hobson Newcome remarked to 
his noi)hew Banies. * He is as proud as Lucifer, he is always taking 
huff about one thing or the other. He went off in a fume the other 
night because your aunt objected to his taking the boys to the play. 
She don’t like their going to the play. My mother didn’t eitlier. Your 
aunt is a woman who is uncommon wide-awake, I can tell you.’ 

‘I always knew, sir, that my aunt was i)crfectly aware of the time 
of day,’ says Barnes, with a bow. 

‘ And then the Colonel flies out alx)ut his boy, and .says that my wife 
insulted him ! I used to like that lx)y. Before bis father came he was 
a good lad enough — a jolly brave little fellow,’ 

‘ I confess I did not know Mr. Clive at that interesting jjeriod of his 
existence,’ remarks Banies. 

‘ But since he has taken this madcap freak of tuining painter,’ the 
uncle continues, ‘ there is no understanding the chap. Did you ever see 
such a set of fellows as the Colonel had got together at his party the 
other night? Dirty chaps in velvet coats and beards? They looked 
like a set of mountebanks. And this young Clive is going to tiu*n 
jiainter ! ’ 

‘Very advantageous tiling for the family. He’ll do our pictures for 
nothing. I always said he was a darling boy,’ simpered Barnes. 

‘ Darling jackass ! ’ growled out the senior. ‘ Confound it, why doesn’t 
niy brother set him up in some resiiectablc business? I ain’t proud. 
I have not married an earl’s daughter. No offence to you, Barnes.’ 

‘Not at all, sir. I can’t help it if my grandfather is a gentleman,’ 
says Barnes, with a fascinating smile. 

The uncle laughs. ‘ I mean I don’t care what a fellow is if he is a 
good fellow. But a painter! hang it — a painter’s no tmde at all — I 
don’t fancy seeing one of our family sticking up pictures for sale. I 
don’t like it, Barnes.’ 

‘ llu.sh ! here conies his distinguished friend, Mr. Pendemiis,’ whispers 
Barnes ; and the uncle, growling out, ‘ Damn all litcraiy fellows all 
artists— the whole lot of them ! ’ turns away. Banies waves three 
languid tingei*8 of recognition towards Pendemiis ; and when the uncle 
and nephew have moved out of the club newspaper-room, little Tom 
Eaves comes up and tells the present reiwrter every word of their 

conversation. . , . ^ i 

Very soon Mrs. Newcome announced that their Indian brother found 

the society of Bryanstone Square very’ little to his taste, as indeed how 
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should he 7 beiag a man of a good, harmless disposition certainly, but of 
small intellectual culture. It could not be helped. She had done her 
utmost to make him Tvelcome, and grieved that their pursuits were not 
more congenial. She heard that he was much more intimate iu Park 
Lane. Possibly the superior rank of Lady Ann’s family might present 
charms to Colonel Newcome, who fell asleep at her assemblie.®;. His 
boy, she was afraid, was leading the most irregular life. He was 
growing a pair of mustachios, and going about with all sorts of wild 
associates. SI»e found no fault ; who wa-s she, to find fault with any 
one? But she had been compelled to hint that her children must not 
be too intimate with him. And so, between one brother w'ho meant no 
imkindness, and aiiotlier who w'as all affection and good-will, this 
undoubting woman created difference, distrust, dislike, which might one 
day possibly lead to open rupture. The wicked are wicked no doubt, 
and they go astray and they fall, and they come by their deserts ; but 
who can tell the mischief which the very virtuous do? 

To her sister-in-law', Lady Ann, the Colonel’s society w'as more 
welcome. The affectionate gentleman never tired of doing kindnesses 
to his brother’s many children, and as Mr. Clive’s pursuits now separated 
him a good deal from his fatlier, the Colonel, not perhaps witliout a 
sigh that fate should so separate him from the society which he loved 
best in the world, consoled himself as best he might witli his nepliews 
and nieces, especially wdtli Ethel, for whom his belle passion, conceived 
at first sight, never diminished. ‘If Uncle New'come had a hundred 
children,' Ethel said, who was rather jealous of disposition, ‘ he would 
spoil them all’ He found a fine occupation in breaking a pretty little 
horse for her, of which he made her a present, and there was no horae 
in the Park that was so handsome, and surely no girl who looked more 
beautiful, than Ethel New’come with her broatl Imt and red riband, w’itli 
her thick black locks waving round her bright face, galloping along tlie 
ride on ‘Bhurtpore.’ Occasionally Clive was at their riding parties, 
when the Colonel woxild fall back and fondly s\u*vey the young people 
cantering side by side over the grass ; but by tacit convention it was 
arranged that the cousins should be but seldom together ; tlie Colonel 
might be his niece’s companion, and no one could receive him -with a 
more joyous welcome ; but w’heu Mr. Clive made his appearance with his 
father at the Park Lane door, a certain gene was visible in Miss Ethel 
who would never mount except with Colonel Newcome’s assistance and 
who, especially after Mr. Clive’s famous mustachios made their appear- 
ance, rallied him, and remonstrated with him regarding those ornaments, 
and treated him with mucli distance and dignity. She asked him if he 
was going into the army 1 she could not understand how any but miUtary 
men could wear mustachios ! and then she looked fondly and archly at 
mid said she liked none that were not grey. 

Clive set her down as a very haughty, spoUed, ‘ aristocratic young 

creature. If he had been in love with her, no doubt he would have 
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sacrificed even those beloved new-born whiskers for the charmer. Had 
he not already bought on credit the necessary implements in a fine 
dressing-case, from young Moss? But he was not in love with her; 
otherwise he would have found a thousand opportunities of riding with 
her, walking with her, meeting her, in spite of all prohibitions tacit or 
expressed, all governesses, guardians, mamma’s punctilios, and kind hints 
from friends. For a w'hile Mr. Clive thought him-self in love with his 
cousin, than whom no more beautiful young girl could be seen in any 
park, ball, or drawing-room ; and he drew a hundred pictures of her, and 
discoursed about her beauties to J. J., wdio foil in love with her on 
hearsay. But at this time. Mademoiselle Saltarelli was dancing at Drury 
Lane Theatre, and it certainly may be said tliat Clive’s first love was 
bestowed upon that beauty ; whose picture, of course, he drew in most 
of her favourite characters ; and for w'hom his passion lasted until the 
end of the season, w’hen her night wjis announced, tickets to be had at 
the theatre, or of Mademoiselle Saltarelli, Buckingham Street, Strand. 
Then it was that, with a throbbing heart and a five-pound note, to 
engage places for the hoiiri ’s benefit, Clive beheld Madame Rogomme, 
Mademoiselle Saltarelli’s mother, who entertained him in the French 
language in a dark parlour smelling of onions. And o)i ! issuing from 
the adjoining dining-room (where was a dingy rision of a feast and 
pew'ter pots upon a darkling table-cloth) — could tliat lean, scraggy, old 
beetle-browed yellow face, who cried, ‘Oh es-tu done, maman?’ with 
such a shrill nasal voice — could that elderly vixen be the blooming and 
divine Saltarelli ? Clive drew her picture as she was, and a likeness 
of Madame Rogomme, her mamma. A Mo.saic youtli, profusely jewelled, 
and scented at once with tobacco and eau-de-cologne, occupied Clive’s 
stall on Mademoiselle Saltarclli’s night ; it was young Mr. Moss, of 
Gandish’s, to whom New'comc ceded his place, and w'ho laughed (as be 
always did at Clive’s jokes) when the latter told the story of his inter- 
view with the dancer. ‘ Paid five pound to see that woman. I could 
have took you behind the scenes ’ (or ‘ beide the seeds,’ Mr. Moss said), 
‘and showed her to you for dothing.’ Did he take Clive behind the 
.scenes? Over this part of the young gentleman’s life, without implying 
tlie legist harm to him — for have not others been behind the scenes? and 
cam there be any more dreary object than those whitened and raddled 
old women who shudder at the slips ? — over this stage of Clive Newcome’s 
life we may surely drop the curtain. 

It is pleasanter to contemplate the kind old face of Clive’s father, 
that sweet young blushing lady by his side, as the two ride homewards 
at sunset. The grooms behind in quiet conversation about horses, as men 
never tire of talking about horses. Ethel wants to know about battles ; 
about lovers’ lamps, w'hich she has read of in ‘Lalln Rookh,’ — ‘Have 
you ever seen them, uncle, floating down the Gauges of a niglit 1 ’ About 
Indian widows, — ‘ Did you actually see one buniing, and hear her scream 
jis you rode up ? ' She wonders whether he will tell her anything about 
Clive’s mother ; how she must have loved Uncle Newcome 1 Ethel can’t 
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bear, somehow, to think that her name was Mrs. Casey, — perhaps he 
was very fond of her ; though he scarcely ever mentions her name. She 
was nothing like that good old funny Miss Honeyman at Brighton. 
Who could the person he 1 — a person that her uncle knew ever so long 
ago — a French lady, whom her uncle says Ethel often resembles I That 
is why he speaks French so well. He can recite whole pages out of 
Racine. Perhaps it was the French lady who taught him? And Im 
was not very happy at the Hermitage (though grandpapa was a veiy 
kind good man), and he upset papa in a little carriage, and was wild, 
and got into disgrace, and was sent to India. He could not have been 
very bad, Ethel thinks, looking at him with her honest eyes. Last 
week he went to the Drawing-room, and papa presented him. His 
uniform of grey and silver was qxiite old, yet he looked much grander 
than Sir Brian in his new deputy-lieutenant’s dress. * Next year, when 
I am presented, yo\i must come too, sir,’ says Ethel. ‘I insist upon it, 
you must come too ! ’ 

* I will order a new uniform, Ethel,’ says her uncle. 

The girl laughs. * When little Egbert took hold of your sword, 
\mcle, and asked you how many people you had killed, do you know I 
had the same question in my mind ; and I thought when you went to 
the Drawing-room, perhaps the King will knight him. But instead he 
knighted mamma’s apothecary, Sir Dauby Jilks — that horrid little man 
— and I won’t have you knighted any more.’ 

‘I hope Egbert won’t ask Sir Danby Jilks how many people he has 
killed,’ says the Colonel, laughing; hut thinking the joke too severe 
upon Sir Dauby and the profession, he forthwith apologises by narrating 
many anecdotes he knows to the credit of surgeons. How, when the 
fever broke out on board the ship going to India, their surgeon devoted 
himself to the safety of the crew, and died himself, leaving directions 
for the treatment of the patients when he was gone ! What heroism 
the doctors showed during the cholera in India ; and what courage he 
had seen some of them exhibit in action : attending the wounded men 
under the hottest fiie, and exposing themselves as readily as the bravest 
troops. Ethel declares that her uncle always will talk of other people’s 
courage, and never say a word about his own ; and ‘ the only reason ’ 
she says, ‘ which made me like that odious Sir Thomas de Boots, wlio 
laughs so, and looks so red, and pays such horrid compliments to all 
^es, was, that he praised you, imcle, at Newcome, last year when 
Barnes and he came to us at Clmstmas. Wliy did you not *come ? 
Mamina and I went to see your old nurse; and we found her such a 
mee old lady.' So the pair talked kiudly on, riding homewards thrauo-h 
the pleasant summer twilight. Mamma had gone out to dimier • and 
there were cards fot three parties afterwards. ‘ Oh. how I vnsh it was 
next year ! ’ says Miss Ethel. 

ilany a splendid assembly, and many a brilliant next year, will the 

enjoy; but in the midst of her 
splendour and triumphs, buzzing flatterers, conquered rivals, prostrate 
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admirers, no doubt she will think sometimes of tliat quiet season before 
the world began for lier, and that dear old friend on whose arm she 
leaned while she was yet a young girl. 

The Colonel comes to Park Lane early in the forenoon, wlien the 
mistress of tlic house, surrounded by her little ones, is administering 
dinner to them. ■ He behaves with splendid courtesy to Miss Quigley, 
tlie goveniess, and makes a point of taking wine with her, and of 
making a most ])rofound bow during that ceremony. Jliss Quigley 
cannot help tliinking Colonel Ncwcoiue’s bow very fine. She has an 
idea tliat liis late Majesty must have bowed in tliat way : she flutter- 
ingly imparts this opinion to Lady Ann’s maid, who tells .her mistress, 
who tells Miss Etlicl, who watches the Colonel the next time he takes 
wine witli j\Iiss Quigley, and they laugh, and then Etliel tells him ; so 
that the gentleman and the governess have to blush ever after when 
tliey drink wine together. When she is walking witli her little cliarges 
in the Park, or in that before-mentioned jxiradise nigh to Apsley House, 
faint signjils of welcome appear on her wan cheek.s. She knows the 
<lear Colonel amongst a thousand horsemen. If Etliel makes for lier 
uncle purses, guard-chains, antiinacas.sars, and tlie like beautiful and 
useful articles, I believe it is in reality Miss Quigley wlio docs four- 
fiftlis of the work, as slie sits alone in tlie s<‘liooli-ooni, high, high up in 
that lone house, when the little ones are long since a.sloep, before liei 
4 lisinal little tea-tray, and lier little desk, containing her mother’s letterf 
and her mementoes of home. 

Tliere are, of course, miinl>crle8S fine parties in Park Lane, where the 
Colonel knows he would be very welcome. But if tliere be grand 
assemblies, he docs not care to come. ‘I like to go to the club best,* 
he says to Lady Ann. ‘ We talk there as you do here about persons, 
and about Jack marrying, and Tom dying, and so fortli. But we have 
known Jack and Tom all our lives, and so are interested in talking 
about them, just as you are in speaking of your own friends and 
habitual society. They are people wliose names I have sometimes read 
in tlie new.spajier, but whom I never thouglit of meeting until I came 
to your house. Wliat ha.s an old fellow like me to say to your young 

dandies or old dowagers?’ ^ 

‘ Mamma is very odd and sometimes very captious, my dear Colonel, 
said Lady Ann, witli a hlusli; ‘she suffera so friglitfully from tic tliat 
we are all bound to pardon her.’ 

Trutli to U‘ll, old Liuly Kew had been particularly nule to Colonel 
Newcome and Clive. Ethel’s birtliday befell in the spring, on '"ddeh 
occasion she was wont to have a juvenile assembly, cliiefly of girls of 
her own age and condition; wlio came, accompanied by a few go\er- 
nesses, and they played and sang tlieir little ducts and clionises together, 
and enjoyed a gentle refection of sponge-cakes, jellies, tea, and the like. 
The Colonel, who was invited to tliis little Jiarty, sent a fine present to 
1:19 favourite Ethel ; and Clive and his friend J. J. made a funny senw 
of drawiijge, representing tlie life of a young lady as they imagined 
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and drawing her progress from her cradle upwards : no\y engaged with 
her doll, then with her dancing-master; now marching in her back- 
board ; now crying over her German lessons ; and dressed for her first 
ball finally, and bestowing her hand upon a dandy of preternatural 
ugliness, who was kneeling at her feet as the happy man. This picture 
was the delight of the laughing, happy girls ; except, perhaps, the little 
cousins from Biyanstone Square, who were invited to Ethel’s party, but 
were so overpowered by the prodigious new dresses in which their 
mamma had attired them, that they could admire )iothing but their 
rustling pink frocks, their enormous sashes, their lovely new silk 
stockings. 

Lady Kew’ coming to London attended on the party, and presented 
her granddaughter with a sixpenny pincushion. The Colonel had sent 
Ethel a beautiful little gold watch and chain. Her aunt had com- 
plimented her with that refreshing work, Alison’s ‘ History of Europe,* 
richly bound. Lady Kew’s pincushion made rather a poor figure among 
the gifts, whence probably arose her Ladyship’s ill-huraour. 

Ethel’s grandmother became exceedingly testy when, the Colonel 
arriving, Ethel ran up to him and thanked him for the beautiful watch, 
in return for which she gave liim a kiss, which, I dare say, amply repaid 
Colonel Newcome ; and shortly after him Mr. Clive arrived, looking 
uncommonly handsome, with that smart little beard and mustacluos 
with which nature had recently gifted him. As he entered, all the 
girls who had been admiring his picriires began to clap their hands. 
Mr. Clive Newcoine blushed, and looked none the worse for that 
indication of modesty. 

Lady Kew had met Colonel Newcome a half-dozen times at her 
daughter’s house : but on tliis occasion she had quite forgotten him, 
for when the Colonel made her a bow, her Ladyship regarded him 
steadily, and beckoning her daughter to her, asked who the gentleman 
was who had just kissed Etliell Trembling as she always did before 
her mother, Anne explained Lady Kew said ‘ Oh ! * and left 

Colonel Newcome blushing and rather embarrasse de sa personne 
before her. 

With the clapping of hands that greeted Clive’s arrival, the Countess 
was by no means more good-humoured. Not aware of her wrath, the 
young fellow, who had also previously been presented to her, came 
forward presently to make her his compliments. ‘ Pray who are you 7 * 
she said, looking at him very earnestly in the face. He told her his 
name. 

‘Hm,’ said Lady Kew, ‘I have heard of you, and I have heard verj’ 
little good of you.’ 

‘Will your Ladyship please to give me your informant 7’ cried out 
Colonel Newcome. 

Barnes Newcome, who had condescended to attend his sister’s little 
fitcy and had been languidly watching the frolics of the young people 
looked very much alarmed. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

IS SENTIMENTAL, BUT SHORT 

W ITHOUT wishing to disparage the youth of other nations, I 

tliink a well-bred English lad has this advantage over them, 
that his bearing is commonly more modest tlian theirs. He 
does not assume tlie tail-coat and the manners of manhood too early ; 
he holds his tongue, and listens to Iiis elders ; his mind blushes as well 
as his cheeks ; lie does not know how to make bows and pay compli- 
ments like tlie young Frenchman ; nor to contradict his seniors as, I am 
informed, American striplings do. Boys, who learn notliing else at our 
public schools, learn at least good maimers, or what we consider to be 
such ; and with regard to the person at present under consideration, it 
is certain that all his acquaintances, excepting perhaps his dear cousin 
Barnes Newcome, agreed in considering him as a very frank, manly, 
modest, and agreeable young fellow. My friend Warrington found a 
grim pleasure in his company; and his briglit face, droll humour, an<l 
kindly laughter were always welcome in our chambers. Honest Fred 
Bayham was charmed to be in his society; and used pathetically to 
aver that lie himself miglit have been sucli a youth, had lie been blest 
with a kind father to watch, and good friends to guide his early career. 
In fact, Fred was by far the most didactic of Clive’s bachelor acquaint- 
ances, pursued the young man with endless advice and sermons, and 
held himself up as a warning to Clive, aiid a touching example of the 
evil consequences of early idleness and dissipation. Gentlemen of much 
higher rank in the world took a fancy to the lad. Cai)taiii Jack Belsi^e 
introduced him to his own mess, as also to the Guard dinner at 
St. James’s; and my liord Kew invited him to Kewbury, Ids IfOrd- 
ship’s house in Oxfordshire, where Clive enjoyed hunting, shooting, and 
plenty of good company. Mrs. Newcome groaned in spirit when she 
heard of these proceedings ; and feared, feared very' much that that 
unfortunate young man was going to ruin ; and Barnes Newcome 
amiably disseminated reports amongst his family tliat the lad was 
plunged in all sorts of debaucheries; that he was tipsy every night : 
tliat he was engaged, in Ids sober moments, with dice, the turf, or- 
worae amusements ; and that Ids head was so turned by liring with 
Kew and Belsize, that tlie little rascal’s pride and arrogance were 
perfectly insufferable. Ethel would indignantly deny these charges ; 
then perhaps credit a few of them ; and slie looked at Clive with melan- 
choly eyes when he came to visit his aunt ; and, I liope, prayed that 
Heaven might mend his wicked ways. The truth is, the young fellow 
enjoyed life, as one of Ida age and spirit might be expected to do ; 
but he did very little harm, and meant less; and was quite uncon- 
scious of the reputation which his kind friends were making for him. 
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There had been a long-standing promise that Clive and his fatlier 

■were to go to Newcome at Christmas ; and I dare say Ethel proposed 

to reform the young prodigal, if prodigal he -was, for she busied herself 

deligljtedly in preparing tlie apartments wliich they were to inhabit 

during their stay — speculated upon it in a hundred pleasant Avays, 

putting oflP her visit to this pleasant neighbour, or that pretty scene in 

the vicinage, until her uncle should come and tlicy should be enabled 

to eiyoy the excursion together And, before tlie arrival of her relatives, 

Ethel, witli one of licr 3 ’oung brothers, went to see Mrs. Mason ; and 

introduced herself as Colonel Newcome’s niece ; and came back charmed 

with the old lady, and eager once more in defence of Clive (Avhen that 

young gentleman’s character happened to be called in question by her 

brother Barnes), for had she not seen the kindest letter, which Clive 

had written to old Mrs. Mason, and the beautiful drawing of his father 

on horseback and in regimentals, waving his sword in front of the 

gallant — th Bengal Cavalry, which the lad had sent down to the good 

old woman ? He could not be very bad, Ethel thought, wlio was so 

kind and thoughtful for the poor. His father’s son could not be 

altogether a reprobate. When Mrs. Mason, seeing how good and 

beautiful Ethel was, and thinking in her heart nothing could be too 

go^ or beautif\il for Clive, nodded her kind old head at Miss Ethel 

and said she should like to 6 nd a liusband for her, Miss Ethel blushed! 

and looked handsomer than ever ; and at home, when she was describing 

the intei^ew, never mentioned this part of her talk with Mrs. Mason 

But the enfant terrible, young Alfred, did : announcing to all the 

company at dessert, that Ethel was in love with Clive — that Clive Avas 

commg to marry her— that Mrs. Mason, the old woman at Newcome 
had told him so. ’ 


‘ I dare say she has told the tale all over Newcome!’ shrieked out 
Barnes. I dare say it will be in the Indepemlent next week. By 
Jove, It s a pretty connection— and nice acquaintances this uncle of 
cure bnn^ us I A fine battle ensued upon the receipt and discussion 
of th s lutelhgence : Bamee was more than usually bitter and saix^tic : 
untif r^nmmated, losing her temper, and then her finuness, 

mahgmty m for ever uttenng stories to his cousin’s disadvantage : and 
pursuing Avith constant slander and cruelty one of the veiy best of men 
She rose and left the table in great tribulation— she went to her room 
^d wrote a letter to her uncle, blistered -ft-ith tears, in which she 
^ught not to come to Newcome. Perhaps she Avent and looked 

It wiS 72'* ‘‘"J prepared for his reception, 

t was for him and for his company that she was eager. She had met 

sL to"* unselfish, until she had 


nighf ^Btnn 22 l 2 " Ethel that 

that she had ™tten a letter to her uncle, begging the Golo^^Zt 
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come at Christmas, Ethel’s mother soothed the "wounded girl, and 
treated her -witli peculiar gentleness and affection ; and she wisely gave 
Mr. Barnes to understand, that if he wished to bring about that very 
attachment, the idea of which made him so angrj*, he could use no 
better means than those w’hich he chose to employ at present, of con- 
stantly abusing and insulting poor Clive, and awakening Ethel’s sym- 
pathies by mere opposition. And Ethel’s sad little letter was extracted 
from the post-bag ; and her mother brought it to her, sealed, in her own 
room, where tlie young lady burned it : being easily brought by Lady 
Ann’s quiet remonstrances to perceive that it was best no allusion 
should take place to the silly dispute which had occurred that evening ; 
and tliat Clive and his fatlier should come for the Christmas holidays, 
if they were so minded. But when they came, there was no Ethel at 
Newcome. She was gone on a visit to her sick aunt. Lady Julia. 
Colonel Newcome passed the holidays sadly withoiit hisycung favourite, 
and Clive consoled himself by knocking down pheasants with Sir Brian’s 
keepers ; and increased his cou.sin’s attachment for him by breaking the 
knees of Barnes’s favourite mare out hunting. It was a dreary enter- 
tainment ; father and son were glad enough to get away from it, and 
to return to their own humbler quartera in London. 

Thomas Newcome had now been for three years in possession of that 
felicity which his soul longed after; and, had any friend of his asked 
him if he was happy, he would have answered in the affirmative no 
doubt, and protested that he was in the enjoyment of eveiy’thing a 
reasonable man could desire. And yet, in spite of his happiness, his 
honest face grew more melancholy ; his loose clothes hung only the 
looser on his lean limbs ; he ate his meals without appetite ; his nighU 
were restless ; and he would sit for hours silent in the midst of his 
family, so that Mr. Binnie first began jocularly to surmise that Tom 
was crossed in love ; then seriously to think that his health w’as suffer- 
ing, and that a doctor should be called to see him ; and at last to agree 
that idleness was not good for the Colonel, and that he missed the 
military occupation to which he had been for so many years accus- 
tomed. 

The Colonel insisted that he was perfectly happy and contented. 
What could he want more tlian he had — the society of his son, for t^ 
present ; and a prospect of quiet for his declining days'? Binnie vowed 
that his friend’s days had no business to decline as yet ; that a sober 
man of fifty ought to be at his best ; and that Newcome had p’own 
older in three years in Europe, than in a quarter of a century in the 
Ea.st — all which statements were true, though the Colonel persisted 

in denying them. • *. * 

He was very restless. He was always finding business m distan- 
quarters of England. He must go visit Tom Barker who was 
settled in Devonshire, or Harry Johnson who had retired and vas 
living in Wales. He surprised Miss Honeyman by the fr^uency ot 
his visits to Brighton, and always came away much improved in health 
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by the air, and by constant riding with the harriers there. He 
appeared at Bath and at Cheltenham, where, as we know, there are 
many old Indians. Mr. Binnie was not indisposed to accompany him 
on some of these jaunts — * provided, ’ the cirilian said, ‘you don’t take 
young Hopeful, who is much better ^^dthout us ; and let us two old 
fogeys enjoy ourselves together.’ 

Clive was not sorry to be left alone. Tlie father knew that only too 
well. The young man had occupations, ideas, associates, in whom the 
elder could take no interest. Sitting below in his blank, cheerless 
bedroom, Newcome could hear the lad and his friends talking, singing, 
and making merry overhead. Something would be said in Clive’s well- 
known tones, and a roar of laughter would proceed from the youthful 
company. They had all sorts of tricks, bywords, waggeries, of which 
the father could not understand the jest nor the secret. He longed to 
share in it, but the party would be hushed if he went in to join it ; and 
he would come away sad at heart, to think that his i)reseuce should be 
a si^al for silence among them ; and that his son could not be merry 
in his company. 


We must not quarrel with Clive and Clive’s friends, because they 
could not joke and be free in the presence of the worthy gentleman. 
If they hushed when he came in, Thomas Newcome’s sad face would 
seem to look round — appealing to one after another of them, and asking, 
‘Why don’t you go on laughing?’ A company of old comrades shall 
be meny and laughing together, and the entrance of a single youngster 
will stop the conversation ; and if men of middle age feel this restraint 
•mth our juniors, the young ones surely have a right to be silent before 
^eir elders. The boys are always mum under the eyes of the usher. 
There is scarce any parent, however friendly or tender with his children, 
but must feel sometimes that they have thoughts whicli are not his or 
hers ; and wishes and secrets quite beyond the parental control • and 
as people are vain, long after they are fathers, ay, or grandfathers, and 
not seldom fancy that mere personal desire of domination is overweeninff 
a^ety and love for their family, no doubt that common outcry against 
thankl^s chil^en might often be shown to prove, not that the son is 
diso^dien^ exacting. When a mother (as fond 

mothera often will) vows that she knows every thought in her daughter’s 
heart, I think she pretends to know a great deal too much; nor can 
there ^ a wholesomer task for the elders, as our young subjects grow 
^, natura^ demanding liberty and citizen’s righte, than for us grace- 

Who is loth to give the power up when he should. Ah be sure is it 
?ot youth alone that has need to learn humility! By their’ very 

^ of a filial court of parasites • 

thfv ^ unwillingness, and often not at^ will 

hey consent to forego their autocracy, and exchange the tribute ’they 
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liave been wont to exact of love and obedience for the willing offering 
of love and freedom. 

Our good Colonel was not of the tyrannous, but of the loving order 
of fathers ; and having fixed his whole heart upon this darling youth, 
his son, was punished, as I suppose sucli worltUy and selfish love ought 
to be punished (so Mr. Honeyman says, at least in his pulpit), by a 
hundre<l little mortifications, disappointments, and secret wounds, which 
stung not the less severely though never mentioned by their victim. 

Sometimes he would have a company of such gentlemen as Messrs. 
Warrington, Honeyman, and Pendennis, when haply a literary conversar 
tion would ensue after dinner ; and the merits of our present poets and 
writers would be discussed with the claret. Honeyman was well 
enough read in profane literature, especially of the lighter sort : and, 
I dare say, could have passed a satisfactoiy examination in Balzac, 
Dumas, and Paul de Kock himself, of all whose works our good host 
was entirely ignorant, — as indeed he was of graver books, and of earlier 
books, and of Iwoks in general, — e.xcept those few wliich, we have said, 
formed his travelling libmrj’. He heard opinions that amazed and 
bewildered him : he heard that Byron was no great poet, though a very 
clever man ; he heard that there had been a wicked persecution against 
Mr. Pope’s memorj' and fame, and that it was time to reinstate him; 
that his favourite, Doctor Johnson, talked admirably, but did not write 
English ; that young Keats was a genius to be estimated in future days 
with young Rjxphael ; and that a young gentleman of Cambridge who 
had lately publislied two volumes of verses, might bxke rank with the 
greatest poets of all. Doctor Johnson not write English ! Lord Byron 
not one of the greatest poets of the ■world ! Sir Walter a poet of the 
second order ! Iklr. Pope attacked for inferiority and want of imagina^ 
tion ; Mr. Keats and tliis young Mr. Tennyson of Cambridge, the chief 
of ino<lern jwetic litemtiire ! What were these new dicta, which 
Mr. Warrington dxdivered with a puff of tobioco smoke ; to which 
Mr. Honeyman blandly assented, and Clive listened with pleasure? 
Such opinions were not of the Colonel’s time. He tried in vain to 
constnie ‘ CEnone,’ and to make sense of * Lamia.’ * Ulysses’ he coidd 
understand ; but what were these prodigious laudations bestowed on it? 
And tliat reverence for Mr. Wordsworth, what did it mean ? Had he 
not ■written ‘ Peter Bell,’ and been turned into deserved ridicule by all 
the reviews ? AVas that dreary ‘ Excursion ’ to be compared to Gold- 
smith’s ‘ Ti-aveller,’ or Doctor Johnson’s ‘Imitation of the Tenth Satire 
of Juvenal ’ ? If the young men toW the tmth, where had been the 
truth in his own young days? and in what ignorance had our forefathers 
been brought up ! Mr. Addison was only an elegant essayist and 
shallow trifler ! All these opinions were openly uttered over the 
Colonel’s claret, as he and Mr. Binnie sat wondering at the sixeakers, 
wdio w’ore knocking tlie gods of their youtli about their ears. To 
Binnie the shock wjis not so great ; the hard-headed Scotchman had 
read Hume in Ids college days, and sneered at some of the gods even at 
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that early time. But with Newcome the admiration for the literature 
of the last century was an article of belief, and the incredulity of the 
young men seemed rank blasphemy. ‘ You will be sneering at Shak- 
speare next/ he said ; and was silenced, tliough not better pleased, 
when his youthful guests told him that Doctor Goldsmith sneered at 
him too ; that Doctor Johnson did not understand him ; and that 
Congreve, in his own day aud afterwards, was considered to be, in some 
points, Shakspeare’s superior. ‘ What do you think a man’s criticism 
is worth, sir,’ cries Mr. Warrington, ‘ who says tliose lines of 
Mr. Congreve, about a church — 

“ How reverend is the face of yon tall pile. 

Whose ancient pillars rear their marble heads, 

To bear aloft its vast and ponderous roof. 

By its owTi weight made steadfast and immovable ; 

Looking tranquillity. It strikes an awo 
And terror on my acliing sight,” — et caicra — 

4 

■what do you think of a critic who says those lines are finer than anything 
Shakspeare ever wrote 1 ’ A dim consciousness of danger for Clive, a 
terror that his son had got into the society of heretics and unbelievers, 
came over the Colonel ; and then presently, as was the wont with bis 
modest soul, a gentle sense of humility. He was in the wrong, perhaps, 
aud these younger men were right. "Who was he, to set up his judgment 
against men of letters, educated at College 1 It was better that Clive 
shoxdd follow them than him, who liad had but a brief schooling, aud 
that neglected, and who had not the original genius of his son’s brilliant 
companions. We particularise these talks, and the little incidental 
mortifications which one of the best of men endured, not because the 
couversations are worth the remembering or recording, but because they 
presently very materially influenced his own and lus son’s future history. 

In the midst of the artists and their talk the poor Colonel was eoually 
in the dark. They assaulted this Academician and tlmt j laughed at 
Mr. Haydon, or sneered at Mr. Eastlake, or the contrary ; deified 
Mr. Turner on one side of the table, and on the other scorned him as a 
- madman ; nor could Newcome comprehend a word of their jargon. Some 
sense there must be in their conversation : Clive joined eagerly in it and 
took one side or another. But what was all tliis rapture about a snufty- 
brown picture called Titian, this delight in three flabby nymplis by 
Rubens, and so forth*? As for the vaunted Antique, and tlie Elgin 
marbles — it might bo that that battered torso was a miracle, and that 
broken-nosed bust a perfect beauty. He tried and tried to see that they 
were. He went away privily aud worked at the National Gallery with 
a catalogue, and passed hours in the Museum before the ancient statues, 
desperately praying to comprehend them, and puzzled before thorn, as 
he remembered he was puzzled before the Greek rudiments, as a child 
^en he cried over o Kal 17 nal to Whereas, when 

GUve came to look at these same things, his eyes would lighten up with 
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pleasure, and his cheeks flush with enthusiasm. He seemed to drink 
in colour as he would a feast of wine. Before the statues he would 
wave his finger, following the line of grace, and burst into ejaculations 
ot delight and admiration. ‘ Why can't I love the things which he 
loves r thought Newcome; ‘why am I blind to the beauties which he 

admires so much ; and am I unable to comprehend what he endently 
understands at his young age?* 

bo, as he thought what vain egotistical holies he used to form about 
the boy when he was away in India— how in his plans for the happy 
future Clive was to be always at his side ; how they were to read, work, 
play, think, be merry together — a sickening and humiliating sense of 
the reality came over him, and he sadly contrasted it with the former 
fond anticipations. Together they were, yet lie was alone still. His 
thoughts were not the boy s, and his affections rewarded but witli a part 
of the young man’s heart. Verj’’ likely other lovers have suffered 
equally. Many a man and woman have been incensed and worshipped, 
and have shown no more feeling tlian is to be exjiected from idols. 
There is yonder statue in St. Peters, of which tlic toe is worn away 
with kisses, and which sits, and will sit eternally, prim and cold. As 
the young man grew, it seemed to the father as if each day separated 
them more and more. He himself became more melancholy and silent. 
His friend the Civilian marked the ennui, and commented on it in his 
laughing way. Sometimes he announced to the club that Tom Newcome 
was in love ; then he thouglit it was not Tom’s heart but ins liver that 
was affected, and recommended blue pill. 0 thou fond fool ! who art 
thou to know any man’s heart save thine alone ? Wherefore were wings 
made and do feathers grow, but that binls should fly? The instinct 
tliat bids you love your nest, leads the young ones to seek a tree and a 
mate of their own. As if Thomas Newcome, by poring over jwems or 
pictures ever so much, could read them with Clive’s eyes! — as if by 
sitting mum over his \vine, but watching till tlic lad came home with liis 
latchkey (when the Colonel crept back to his own room in his stockings), 
by prodigal bounties, by stealthy affection, by any schemes or prayers, 
he could hope to remain first in Ids son’s heart ! 

One day going into Clive’s stiuly, where the lad was so deeply engaged 
that he diil not hear the father’s steps advancing, Thomas Newcome 
found his son, pencil in hand, poring over a j)apor, winch, blushing, lie 
thrust hastily into his brcast-pofdcet as soon as lie saw his vi.sibir. The 
father was deejily smitten and mortifie<l. ‘I — I am sorry you have any 
secrets from me, Clive,’ he gasped out at length. 

The boy’s face lighted up with humour. ‘ Here it is, father, if you 
would like to see : ’ — and he jmlled out a paper whicli contained neither 
more nor le.ss than a copy of very flowery verses about a certain young 
lady, who hml suececfled (after I know not liow many i)redccessors) to 
the jilacc of prima doniia assolnta in Clive’s lieart. And be pleased, 
ma<lam, not to be too eager with your (insure, and fancy that Mr. Clive 
or his Chronicler would insinuate anything wrong. I dare say you felt 
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a flame or two "before you were married yourself ; and that the (Captain 
or the Curate, and the interesting young foreigner witli whom you 
danced, caused your heart to heat before you bestowed that treasure on 
Mr. Candour. Clive was doing no more than your o^^'n son will do 
when he is eighteen or nineteen years old himself — if he is a lad of any 
spirit, and a worthy son of so charming a lady as yourself. 


CHAPTER XXII 

DESCRIBES A VISIT TO PARIS ; ^V1TH ACCIDENTS A2^D INCIDENTS 

IN LONDON 

M r. CLIVE, as we have said, had now begun to make acquaint- 
ances of his own ; and the chimney-glass in his study was 
decorated mth such a number of Ciirds of invitation as made 
bis ex-fellow-student of Gandish’s, young Moss, when atlmitted into that 
sanctum, stare with respectful astonishment. ‘ Latly Bary Rowe at obe,’ 
the young Hebrew read out ; ‘ Lady Baughton at obe, dadsig ! By eyes ! 
what a tiptop swell you’re a gettid to be, Newcome ! I guess this is a 
different sort of business to the hops at old I^evison’s, where you first 
learned the polka ; and wdiere we had to pay a sliilling a glass for negus I * 

‘ ire had to pay ! Pott never paid anything, Moss/ cries Clive, 
laughing ; and indeed the negus imbibed by Mr. Moss did not cost that 
prudent young fellow a penny. 

‘Well, well j I suppose at these swell parties you ’ave as buch 
champade as ever you like,’ continues Moss. ‘Lady Kicklebury at 
obe — small early party. Why, I declare you know the whole peerage 1 
I say, if any of these swells want a little tiptop lace, a real bargain, or 
diamonds, you know, you might put in a word for us, and do us a 
good turn.’ 

* Give me some of your cards,’ says Clive ; ‘ I can distribute them 
about at the balls I go to. But you must treat my friends better than 
you serve me. Those cigars which you sent me were abominable, Moss ; 
the groom in the stable won’t smoke them.’ 

‘What a regular swell that Newcome has become !’ says Mr. Moss 
to an old companion, another of Clive’s fellow-students : ‘ I saw him 
riding in the Park with the Earl of Kew, and Captain Belsize, and a 
whole lot of ’em — I know ’em all — and he ’d hardly nod to me. I ’ll 
have a horse next Sunday, and i/ten I’ll see whether he’ll cut me or 
not. Confound his airs! For all he’s such a count, I know he’s got 
an aunt who lets lodgings at Brighton, and an uncle who ’ll be preaching 
in the Bench if he don’t keep a precious good look-out.’ 

‘Newcome is not a bit of a count,’ answers Moss’s companion 
indignantly. ‘ He don’t care a straw whether a fellow ’s poor or rich j 
and he comes up to my room just as willingly as he would go to a Duke’s. 
He is always trying to do a friend a good turn. He draws the fiigure 
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capitally : he looks proud, but he isn’t, and is the best-natured fellow 
I ever saw.’ 

‘He ain’t been in our place this eighteen months,’ says Mr. Moss, 

‘ I know that.’ 

‘ Because when he came you were always screwing him with some 
bargain or otlier,’ cried the intrepid Hicks, Mr. Moss’s companion for 
the moment. ‘ He said he couldn’t afford to know you ; you never let 
him out of your house without a pin, or a box of eau-de-cologne, or a 
bundle of cigars. And when you cut the arts for the shop, how were 
you and Ncwcome to go on together, I should like to know 7’ 

‘ I know a relative of his who comes to our ’ouse every three months, 
to renew a little bill,’ says Mr. Moss, with a grin : ‘and I know this, 
if I go to the Earl of Kew’ in the Albany, or the Honourable Captain 
Belsize, Kniglitsbridge Barracks, they let me in soon enough. I ’m told 
his father ain’t got much money.’ 

‘How the deuce should I know'l or what do I care?’ cries the young 
artist, stamping the heel of his Blucher on the pavement. ‘ When I 
was sick in tliat confounded Clipstone Street, I know* the Colonel came 
to see me, and Newcome too, day after day, and night after night. And 
when I was getting well, they sent me wine and jelly, and all sorts of 
jolly things. I sliould like to know how often you came to see me, 
Moss, and wliat you did for a fellow ? ’ 

* Well, I kep’ away because I thouglit you wouldn’t like to be reminded 
of that two pound tlircc you owe me, Hicks ; that ’s why I kep’ aw^ay,’ 
says Mr. Moss, who, I dare say, was good-natured too. And when young 
Moss appeared at the billiard-room that night, it was evident that Hicks 
had told the story ; for the Wardour Street youth was saluted with a 
roar of queries, ‘ How about that two pound three that Hicks owes you ? ’ 

The artless conversation of the tw'o youths will enable us to understand 
how our hero’s life wjvs speeding. Coimected in one way or another with 
persons in all ranks, it never entered Ids head to be ashamed of tlie pro- 
fession which he hatl cliosen. People in tlie great world did not in 
t!ie least trouble tlicmselves regarding him, or care to know wiiether 
Mr. Clive Newcome followed painting or any other pursuit ; and though 
Clive saw many of Ids schoolfellow's in tlie world, these entering into 
the army, others talking with delight of college, and its pleasures or 
studies ; yet, having made up his mind that art was his calling, he 
refused to qidt her for any other mistress, and plied his easel ver}' 
stoutly. He jxisscd through the course of study prescribed by Mr. 
Gandish, and drew every' cast and statue in that gentleman’s studio. 
Grindley, his tutor, getting a curacy, Clive did not replace him ; but ho 
took a course of modem languages, which he learned w'ith considemble 
aptitude and rjipidity. And now, being strong enough to paint without 
a master, it w’as found that there was no good light in the house m 
Fitzroy Square ; and Mr. Clive must needs have an atelier hard by, 
where he could pursue his own devices independently. 

If his kind father felt any pang even at this tem}X)rary parting, he was 
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greatly soothed and pleased by a little mark of attention on tlie young 
man's part, of which his present biographer hapijened to be a witness ; 
for, having walked over Antli Colonel Newcome to see the new studio, 
with its tiill centre windov/, and its curtains, and carved wardrobes, 
china jars, pieces of armour, and other artistical properties, the lad, with 
a veiy sweet smile of kindness and affection lighting up his honest face, 
took one of two Bramah house-keys with which he was pro^^ded, and 
gave it to his father; ‘That's your key, sir,’ he said to the Colonel; 
‘and you must he my first sitter, please, father; for though I’m an 
historical painter, I shall condescend to do a few jxjrtraits, you know.’ 
The Colonel took his son’s hand, and grasped it ; as Clive fondly put 
the other hand on his father’s shoulder. Then Colonel Newcome walked 
away into the next room for a minute or two, and came back wiping his 
mustachio with his handkerchief, and still holding the key in the other 
hand. He spoke about some trivial subject w’hen he returned ; but his 
voice quite trembled ; and I thouglit his face seemed to glow witli love 
and pleasure. Clive has never painted anytliing better than tliat head, 
which he executed in a couple of sittings; and wisely left without 
subjecting it to the chances of further labour. 

_ It is certain the young man worked much better after lie Imd been 

inducted into this apartment of his own. And tbo meals at home were 

^yer ; and the rides ^vith his father more frequent and agreeable. The 

Colonel used his key once or twdee, and found Clive and his friend 

Kidley engaged in depicting a Life Guardsman, or a muscular negro, or 

a Malay from a neighbouring crossing, wdio w’ould appear as Othello • 

^nversmg with a Clipstone Street iijTnph, who was ready to represent 

;Uesdemona, Diana, Queen Eleanor (sucking poison from the arm of the 

Blan^enet of the Blues), or any other model of virgin or maiden 
excelienco. 

commenced as an historical painter, dceni- 
m that the highest branch of art ; and declining (except for preparatory 
studies) to operate on any but the largest canvases. He painted a pn>- 

to? i Wellesley at the head of 

the 19th Dragoons charging the Mahratta Artillery, and sabring them 

aL V f T ™ *^ragged into the back-yard, 

and the Colonels stud put into requisition to supply studies for this 

enormous picture. Fred Bayliam (a stunning likeness) appeared as the 

~1 figure in the foreground, terrifically wounded! bKiU o1 ui! 

^un^ coi^e, slashing about amidst a group of writhing Malays and 

Wntog the body of a dead cab-horse, ,vhieh Clive painted u^til the 

^^ady and rest of the lodgers cried out. and, for eaidta™"^ he 

hikers removed the slauglitered chargk So iarse was twf n.Vr,.™ 

that .t could only he got o^t of the grit vrindow by TS 

httle hoys m Charlotte Street. Will it he believed tLt 

that I^tzroy Square could not hold it ; and the Colonel hmi thoughts 
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of presenting it to the Oriental Club ; but Clive (who had taken a trip 
to Paris with liis father, as a dHassement after the fatigues incident on 
this great work), when he saw it, after a month’s interv’al, declared the 
thing was rubbish, and massacred Britons, Malays, Dragoons, Artillery, 
and all. 


* Hotel de la TFr.nAssE, PvUE de Rivoli 
'April 27 — May 1, 183 — . 

‘My dear Pende>i’NIS, — Y ou said I might write you a line from 
Paris ; and if you find in ray correspondence any valuable hints for the 
Pall Mall Gazette, you are welcome to use them gratis. Kow I am 
liere, I wonder I have never been here before, and tliat I have seen the 
Diei)pc packet a thousand times at Brighton pier without thinking of 
going on board her. We liad a rough little passage to Boulogne. We 
went into action as we cleared Dover pier — when the/rs< gun was fired, 
and a stout old lady was carried off by a steward to tiic cabin ; haff-a- 
dozen more dropj>ed immediately, and the crew bustled about, bringing 
basins for the woundetl. Tlie Colonel smiled as he saw them fall. “ I m 
an old sailor,” says he to a gentleman on board. “As I was coming 
home, sir, and we had plenty of rough weather on the voyage, I never 
thought of being unwell. My boy here, who made the vopge twelve 
years ago last May, may have lost his sea-legs ; but for me, sir—-” Hew 
a great w'ave dashed over the three of us — and, would you believe it, in 
five minutes after the dear old governor was as ill as all the rest of the 
passengers ! When we arrived, we went through a line of ropes to the 
custom-house, with a crowd of snobs jeering at us on each side, and then 
were carried off by a bawling commissioner to an hotel, where the Colonel, 
who speaks French beautifully, you know, told the waiter to get us a 
■''itit dejeuner &oigne ; on wliich the fellow, grinning, said, “ A nice 
fried sole, sir,— nice mutton-chop, sir,” in regular Temple Bar English, 
and brouglit us Harvey sauce with the chops, and the last Pell’s Life to 
amuse us after our lunclieon. I wondered if all the Frenchmen read 
Bell’s Life, and if all the inns smell so of Brandy-and-water. 

‘ We walked out to see the town, which I dare say you know, and 
therefore shan’t describe. We saw some good studies of feh-women 
with bare legs, and remarked that the soldiers were very dumpy and 
small. We were glad when tlie time came to set off by the ddigeuco ; 
and having the coupe to ourselves, made a very comfortable journey to 
Paris. It wais jolly to hear the postillions crying to their horep, and 
the bells of the team, and to feel ourselves really in France, we took 
in provender at Abbeville and Amiens, and were comfortably lan.ied 
here after about sbe-and-twenty hours of coaching. Didii t I ge up 
the next morning, and have a good w’alk in the Tuilerics ! o 
nuts were out, and the statues all shining, and all tlie window’s of the 
palace in a blaze. It looks big enough for the king of the ^ 

live in. How grand it is ! I like the birbarous splendour ot the 
architecture, and the oniamente, profuse and enormous, with which i 
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is overladen. Think of Louis xvi., -w-itli a thousand gentlemen at his 
hack, and a mob of yelling ruffians in front of him, giving up liis crown 
without a fight for it, leaving his friends to be butchered, and himself 
sneaking into prison I No end of little children were skipping and 
playing in the sunshiny walks, with dresses as bright and cheeks as red 
as the flowers and roses on the parterres. I couldn't help thinking of 
Barbaroux and his bloody pikemen swanniiig in the gardens, and fancied 
the Swiss in the windows yonder, wliere they were to be slaughtered 
when the King had turned his back. What a great man that Carlyle 
is ! I have read the battle in his “ History ” so often, that I knew it 
before I had seen it. Our ^vindows look out on the obelisk where the 
guillotine stood. The Colonel doesn't admire Carlyle. He says 
Mrs. Graham’s “ Letters from Paris ” are excellent, and we brought 
Scott’s “Visit to Paris,” and “Paris Revisited,” and read them in the 
diligence. They are famous good reading ; but the Palais Royal is 
very much altered since Scott’s time ; no end of handsome shops. I 
went there directly, — the same night we arrived, when the Colonel 
went to bed. But there is none of the fun going on which Scott 
describes. The laquais de place says Charles X. put an end to it all. 

‘ Next morning tlie governor had letters to deliver after breakfast, 
and left me at the Louvre door. I shall come aud live here, I think. 
I feel as if I never want to go away. I had not been ten minutes in 
the place before I fell in love wth the most beautiful creature the 
world has ever seen. Slie was standing, silent and majestic, in the 
centre of one of the rooms of the statue gallerj’, and the very first 
glimpse of her struck one breathless with the sense of her beauty. I 
could not see the colour of her eyes and hair exactly, but the latter is 
light, and the eyes, I should think, are grey. Her complexion is of a 
beautiful warm marble tinge.* She is not a clever woman, evidently ; 
I do not think she lauglis or talks much — she seems too lazy to do 
more than smile. She is only beautifuL This divine creature lias lost 
her arms, which have been cut off at the shoulders, but she looks none 
the less lovely for the accident. She may be some two-and-thirty years 
old, and she was bom about two thousand years ago. Her name is the 
Venus of Milo. 0 Victrix! 0 lucky Paris! (I don’t mean this 
present Lutetia, but Priam’s son.) How could lie give the apple to 
any else but this enslaver, — this joy of gods and men % at whose 
bemgn presence the flowers spring up, and the smiling ocean sparkles, 
and the soft skies beam with serene light 1 I wish we mi^ht sacrifice. 
I would bring a spotless kid, snowy-coated, and a pair of doves, and a 
jar of honey— yea, honey from Morel’s in Piccaddly, thyme-flavoured 
N^bonian, and we would acknowledge the Sovereign Loveliness, and 
adjure the Divine Aphrodite Did you ever see my pretty young 
cou^ Miss Newcome, Sir Brian’s daughter? She has a great look of 
huntress Diana. It is sometimes too proud and too cold for me. 
The blare of those horns is too shrill, and the rapid pursuit through 
.bosh and bramble too daring, 0 thou generous Venus! O thou 
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beautiful, bountiful calm ! At thy soft feet let me kneel— on cushions 
of TjTian purple. Eon t show this to Warrington, please ; I never 
thought when I began that Peg^us was going to run away with me. 

‘ I ^vish I had read Greek a little more at school : it ’s too late at my 
age ; I shall be nineteen soon, and have got my own business ; but when 
we retu^ I think I sliall try and read it with cribs. Wliat have I 
been doing, spending six months over a picture of Sejwys and Dragoons 
cutting each other's throats ! Art ouglit not to be a fever. It ought 
to be a calm ; not a screaming bull-light or a battle of gladiators, but 
a temple for placid contemjdation, rapt worship, stately rhythmic 
ceremony, and music solemn and tender. I shall take dowm my Snyders 
and Rubens, when I get home ; and turn quietist. To think I have 
spent weeks in depicting bony Life Guardsmen delivering cut one, or 
Saint George, and painting black beggars off a crossing ! 

‘ What a grand thing it is to think of half a mile of pictures at the 
Louvre ! Not but that there are a score \mder the old pepper-boxes in 
Trafalgar Square as fine as the beat here. I don’t care for any Raphael 
here as mucli as our own St. Catherine. There is nothing more grand. 
Could the pyramids of Egypt or tiie Colossus of Rhodes be greater than 
our Sebastian 1 And for our Bacclius and Ariadne, you cannot beat the 
best, you know’. But if we have fine jewels, here there are whole sets 
of them : there are kings and all tbeir splendid courts round about them. 
J. J. and I must come and live here. Oh, such portraits of Titian ! 
Oh, such swells by Vandyke ! I ’m sure he must have been as fine a 
gentleman as any he j)ainted! It's a shame tliey haven’t got a Sir 
Joslma or two. At a fejist of painters he hjis a right to a place, and 
at the high fcible too. Do you remember Tom Rogers, of Gandish’s? 
He used to come to my room.s — my other rooms in tlie Square. Tom is 
here with a fine carroty beard, and a v<?!Yet jacket cut open at the 
sleeves to show' that Tom lias a sliirt. I dare say it was clean last 
Sunday. He has not learnt French yet, but pretends to have forgotten 
Englisli ; and promises to introduce me to a set of the French artists 
his camarades. There seems to be a scarcity of soap among these young 
fellow’s ; and I think I sliall cut off my mustachios, only Warrington w'ill 
have nothing to laugh at when I come home. 

* The Colonel and I went to dine at tlie Cafe de Paris, and afterwards 
to the opera. Ask for huitres de Marennes wlien you dine here. We 
dined witli a tremendous French sw’cll, the Vicomte de Florae, officier 
d'ordonnance to one of the princes, and son of some old friends of my 
fatlier’s. They are of very high birth, but very jwor. He will be a 
duke when liis cousin, tlie Due d’lvrj’, dies. His father is quite old. 
The Vicomte w’as born in England. He pointed out to us no end of 
famous people at the opera — a few of the Faubourg St. Germain, and 
ever so many of the present people : — M. Thiers, and Count Mold, and 
George Sand, and Victor Hugo, and Jules Janiii — I forget half tlieir 
names. And yesterday we went to see his mother, Madame do Florae. 
I suppose slie was an old flame of tlie Colonol’s, for their meeting was 
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nnconunonly ceremonious and tender. It was like an elderly Sir Charles 
Grandison saluting a middle-aged Miss Byron. And only fancy I the 
Colonel has been here once before since his return to England ! It 
must have been last year, when he was away for ten days, whilst I 
was painting that rubbisliing picture of the Black Prince waiting on 
King John. Madame de F. is a very grand lady, and must have been 
a great beauty in her time. There are two pictures by Gerard in her 
salon — of her and M. de Florae. M. de Florae old swell, powder thick 
eyebrows, hooked nose ; no end of stars, ribands, and embroideiy. 
Madame also in the dress of the Empire — pensive, beautiful, black 
velvet, and a look something like my cousin’s. She wore a little old- ' 
fasliioned. brooch yesterday, and said, “ ^’o^7d la reco7inazssez-vons1 
Last year, when you were here, it was in the count^}^’^ And she smiled 
at him ; and the dear old boy gave a sort of groan and dropped his head 
in his hand. I know wliat it is, I ’ve gone tlirough it myself. I kept 
for six months an absurd riband of that infernal little flirt Fanny 
Freeman. Don’t you remember how angry I was when you abused herl 

‘“Your father and I knew each other when we were childi-en, my 
friend,” the Countess said to me (in the sweetest French accent). He 
was looking into the garden of the house where they live, iu the Rue 
Saint Dominique. “You must come and see me often, always, You 
remind me of him;” and she added, with a very sweet, kind smile, 
“Do you like best to think that he was better-looking than you, or that 
you excel him I” I said I should like to be like him. But who is? 
Tliere are cleverer fellows, I dare say ; but where is there such a good 
one 1 I wonder whether he was very fond of Madame de Florae 1 The 
old Count doesn’t show. He is quite old, and weare a pigtail. We saw 
it bobbing over liis garden chair. He lets the upper part of Ins house ; 
Major-General the Honourable Zeno F. Pokey, of Cincinnati, U.S., lives 
in it. We saw Mra. Pokey’s carriage in the court, and her footmen 
smoking cigars there ; a tottering old man with feeble legs, as old as 
old Count de Florae, seemed to be the only domestic who waited on the 
family below. 

‘ Madame de Florae and my father talked about my profession. The 
Countess said it was a belle carrih-e. The Colonel said it was better 
than the army. Ah oui, monsieur” says she, very sadly. And then 
he said, “that presently I should very likely come to study at Paris, 
when he knew there would be a kind friend to watch over stw gart^on.” 

‘ “ But you \vill be here to watch over him yourself, mon ami 1 ” says 
the French lady. 

‘Father shook his head. “I shall very probably have to go back to 
India,” he said. “ My furlough is expired. I am now taking my extra 
leave. If I can get my promotion, I need not return. Without that I 
cannot afford to live in Europe. But my absence, in all probability, 
will be but very short,” he said. “ And Clive is old enough now to go 
. ^ on without me. 

^ V ‘Is this the reason whj^ father has been so gloomy for some months 
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p^t 't I thought it mighfr have been some of my follies which made 
him uncomfortable; and, you know, I have been trying my best to 
amend — I have not half such a tailor’s bill this year as last. I owe 
scarcely anything. I have paid off Moss every halfpenny for his con- 
founded rings and gimcracks. I asked father about this melancholy 
uews as we walked away from Madame de Florae. 

‘ He is not near so rich as we tliought. Since he has been at home 
he says he has spent greatly more than his income, and is quite angry 
at his own extravagance. At first lie thought he might have retired 
from the army altogether ; but after three years at home, he finds he 
cannot live upon his income. Wlien he gets his promotion as full 
Colonel, he will be entitled to a thousand a year ; that, and wliat he 
hjis invested in India, and a little in this country, will be plenty for 
both of us. He never seems to think of iny making money by my 
profession. Wliy, suppose I sell the “Battle of Assaye” for £5001 
that will be enough to carrj’ me on ever so long, without dipping into 
the purse of the dear old father. 

‘ The Viscount de Florae called to dine ^nth us. The Colonel said 
he did not care about going out : and so tlie Viscount and I went 
together, — Trois Fr^res Proven^’aux. He ordered the dinner, and of 
course I paid. Then we went to a little theatre, and he took me 
behind the scenes — such a queer place ! We went to the lo^e of 
Mademoiselle Finette, who acted the jiart of “ Le petit Tambour,” in 
which she sings a famoits song with a drum. He asked her and several 
literary fellows to supper at the Caf^ Anglais. And I came home ever 
so late, and lost twenty najwleons at a game called Bouillotte. It was 
all the change out of a twenty-pound note which dear old Binnie gave 
me before we set out, with a quotation out of Horace, you know, about 
li’eque tu choreas spertte^ puer. Oh me ! how guilty I felt as I walked 
lionio at ever so much o’clock to the “Hotel de la Terrasse,” and 
sneaked into our apartment ! But the Colonel was sound asleep. His 
dear old boots stood sentries at his bedroom door, and I slunk into 
mine as silently as I could. 

^ P.S , — Wednesday. — There’s just one scrap of paper left, I have 
got J. J.’s letter. He has been to the private view of the Academy 
(so that his own picture is in), and the “Battle of Assaye” is refused. 
Since told him it was too big. I dare say it ’s very bad. I ’m glad 
I ’ill away, and the fellows are not condoling with me. 

‘ Please go and see Mr. Binnie. He has come to grief. He rode the 
Colonel’s horse ; came down on the pavement and wrenched his leg, and 
I 'm afraid the grey’s. Please look at his legs ; we can’t understand 
John’s report of them. He, I mean Mr. B., was going to Scotland to 
.see his relations when the accident hapi>ened. You know he has always 
been going to Scotland to see his relations. He makes light of the 
business, and says the Colonel is not to think of coming to him ; and I 
don’t want to go back just yet, to see all the fellows from Gandish s 
and the Life Academy, and have them grinning at my misfortune. 
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* The governor would send his regards, I dare say, but he is out ; and 

I am always yours affectionately, Clive Newcome. 

* jp.5. — He tipped me himself this morning ; isn't he a kind, dear 
old fellow 7 ’ 

AirniUR PE^^)E^'NIS, ESQ., TO CLIVE NEWCOME, ESQ. 

'Pall Mall Gazette, Journal of Politics, Literature, and Fashion, 

‘225 Catherine Street, Strand. 

*Deae Clive, — I regret very much for Fred Bayhani’s sake (who 
has lately taken the responsible office of Fine Arts Critic for the P. (?.) 
that your extensive picture of the “ Battle of Assaye *’ has not found a 
place in the Royal Academy Exhibition. F. B. is at least fifteen 
shillings out of pocket by its rejection, as he liad prepared a flaming 
eulogium of your work, which, of course, is so much waste paper in 
consequence of this calamity. Never mind. Courage, my son ! The 
Duke of Wellington, you know, was beat back at Seringapatam before 
he succeeded at Assaye. I hope you will fight other battles, and that 
fortune in future years will be more favourable to you. The town does 
not talk very much of your discomfiture. You see the parliamentary 
-debates are very interesting just now, and somehow the “Battle of 
Assaye " does not seem to excite the public mind. 

‘ I have been to Fitzroy Square ; both to the stables and the house. 
The Houyhnhnm's legs are very well ^ the horse slipped on his side and 
not on his knees, and has received no sort of injury. Not so Mr. Binnie, " 
his ankle is much wrenched and inflamed. He must keep his sofa for 
many days, perhaps weeks. But you know he is a very cheerful 
philosopher, and endures the enls of life with much equanimity. His 
sister has come to him. I don’t know whether that may be considered 
as a consolation of his evil or an aggravation of it. You know he uses 
the sarcastic method in his talk, and it was difficult to understand from 
him whether he was pleased or bored by the embraces of his relative. 
She was an infant when he last beheld her, on his departure to India. 
She is now (to speak with respect) a very brisk, plump, pretty little 
widow ; having, seemingly, recovered from her grief at the death of her 
husband, Captain Mackenzie, in the West Indies. Mr. Binnie was just 
on the point of visiting his relatives, who reside at Musselbiugh, near 
Edinburgh, when he met with the fatal accident which prevented his 
visit to his native shores. His account of his misfortune and his lonely 
condition was so pathetic that Mrs. Mackenzie and her daughter put 
themselves into the Edinburgh steamer, and rushed to console his sofa. 
They occupy your bedroom and sitting-room, which latter Mrs. Mackenzie 
says no longer smells of tobacco smoke, as it did when she took posses- 
sion of your den. If you have left any papers about, any bills, any 
^billets-doux, I make no doubt the ladies have read every single one of 
.them, according to the amiable habits of their sex. The daughter is a 
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briglit little blue-^yed, fair-haired lass, with a very sweet voice, in which 
she sings (unaided by instrumental music, and seated on a chair in the 
middle of the room) the artless ballads of her native country. I had 
the pleasure of hearing the “ Bonnets of Bonnie Dundee ” and “ Jock of 
Hazeldean ” from her ruby lips two evenings since ; not, indeed, for the 
first time in my life, but never from such a pretty little singer. Though 
lK)th ladies speak our language with something of the tone usuaUy 
employed by the inhabitants of the nortliern part of Britain, their accent 
is exceedingly pleasant, and indeed by no means so strong as Mr. 
Binnie s own j for Captain Mackenzie was an Englishman, for whose 
sake his lady modified her native Musselburgh pronunciation. She 
tells many interesting anecdotes of him, of the West Indies, and of the 
di.stinguislied regiment of Infantry to which the Captain belonged. 
Jliss Rosa is a great favourite with her uncle, and I have had the good 
fortune to make their stay in the metropolis more plciisant, by sending 
them orders, from the Pall Mall Gaiede, for the theatres, panoramas, 
and the principal sights in town. For pictures they do not seem to care 
much ; they thought the National Gallery a dreary exhibition, and in 
the Royal Academy could be got to admire nothing but the picture of 
McCollop of MeCollop, by our friend of the like name ; but they think 
Madame Tussaud's interesting exhibition of Waxwork the most delightful 
in London • and there I had the happiness of introducing them to our 
friend Mr. Frederick Bayliam ; who, subsequently, on coming to this 
office witli his valuable contributions on the Fine Arts, made particular 
inquiries as to their pecuniary means, and expressed himself instantly 
ready to bestow his hand upon the mother or daughter, provided old Mr. 
Binnie would make a satisfactory settlement. I got the la<lies a box at 
tlie ojjcra, whither they were attended by Captain Goby of their 
regiment, godfather to miss, and where I had the honour of payiijg 
them a visit. I saw your fair young cousin Miss Newcome in the lobby 
with her gi-andmamma, Lady Kcw. Mr. Bayham with great eloquence 
jwinted out to the Scotch hubes the various distinguished cliaracters in 
the hou.se. The of)era delighted them, but they were astounded at the 
ballet, from which mother and daughter retreated in the midst of a fire 
of jdeasantries of Cafitain Goby. I can fiincy that officer at mess, and 
liow brilliant his anecdotes must have been when the company of ladies 
does U'^t restrain his genial flow of humour. 

‘Here comes Mr. Baker with the proofs. In case you don’t see the 
P. G. at Galignani’s, I send you an extnict from Bayham’s article on the 
Royal Aca^lelny, where you will have the benefit of liis opinion on the 
works of some of your friend.s : — 

‘*‘617. ‘Moses Bringing Home the Gross of Green Spectacles.^ 
Smith, R.A. — Perhaps poor Goldsmith’s exquisite little work has never 
been so great a favourite as in the present age. We have here, in a work 
by one of our most eminent artists, an liomage'to the genius of him 
‘ who touched nothing which he did not adorn ’ : and the charming 
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subject is handled in the most delicious manner hy Mr. Smith. The 
chiaroscuro is admirable : the impasto is perfect. Perhaps a very captious 
critic might object to the foreshortening of Moses’s left leg ; but where 
there is so much to praise justly, the Pall Mall Gazette does not care to 
condemn. 

‘“420. Our (and the public’s) favourite, Brown, R.A., treats us to a 
subject from the best of all stories, the tale ‘which laughed Spain’s 
chivalry away,’ the ever-new ‘ Don Quixote.’ The incident which Brown 
has selected is the ‘Don’s Attack on the Flock of Sheep’ ; the sheep are 
in his best manner, painted with all his well-known facility and brio. 
Mr. Brown’s friendly rival, Hopkins, has selected ‘Gil Bias’ for an 
illustration this year; and the ‘Robots’ Cavern’ is one of the most 
masterly of Hopkins’s productions. 

“‘Great Rooms. 33. ‘Portrait of Cardinal Cospetto.’ O’Gogstay, 
AR.A. ; and ‘Neiglibourliood of Corpodibacco — Evening — a Contadina 
and a Trasteverino dancing at the door of a Locanda to the music of a 
Pifferaro,’ — Since his visit to Italy Mr. O’Gogstay seems to have given 
up the scenes of Irish humour with which he used to delight us ; and 
the romance, the poetry, the religion of ‘Italia la bella’ form the 
subjects of his pencil. The scene near Corpodibacco (we know the spot 
well, and have spent many a happy month in its romantic mountains) 
is most characteristic. Cardinal Cospetto, we must say, is a most 
truculent prelate, and not certainly an ornament to his church. 

‘ “49, 210, 311. Smee, R.A. — Portraits which a Reynolds might be 
proud of ; a Vandyke or a Claude might not disown. * Sir Brian 
Newcome, in the costume of a Deputy-Lieutenant,’ ‘ Major-General Sir 
Thomas de Boots, K.C.B.,’ painted for the 50th Dragoons, are triumphs, 
indeed, of this noble painter. Why have we no picture of the Sovereign 
and his august consort from Smee’s brush? When Charles ii, picked 
up Titian’s mahl-stick, he observed to a courtier, ‘A king you cau 
always have; a genius comes but rarely.’ While we have a Smee 
among us, and a monarch whom we admire — may the one bo employed 
to transmit to posterity the beloved features of the other ! We know 
our lucubrations are read in high places^ and respectfully insinuate 
verhuni sapienti. 

“‘1906. ‘The M‘Collop of M‘Collop,’— A. M'Collop,— is a noble 
work of a young artist, w’ho, in depicting the gallant cliief of a hardy 
Scottish clan, has also represented a romantic Highland landscape, in 
the midst of which, ‘his foot upon his native heath,’ stands a man of 
splendid symmetrical figure and great facial advantages. We shall 
keep our eye on Mr. M'Collop. 

“‘1367. ‘Oberon and Titauia.’ Ridley. — This sweet and fanciful 
little picture draw's crowds round about it, and is one of the most 
charming and delightful works of the present exhibition. Wo echo the 
universal opinion in declaring that it shows not only the ^greatest 
promise, but the most delicate and beautiful performance. The Earl 
of Kew, we- understand, bought the picture at the private view ; and 
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we congratulate the young painter heartily upon his successful dehut. 
He is, we understand, a pupil of Mr. Gandisb. Where is that admirable 
painter? We miss his bold canvases and grand historic outline.” 

‘ I sliall alter a few inaccuracies in the composition of our friend 
F. B., who has, as he says, “drawn it uncommonly mild in the above 
criticism.” In fact, two days since, he brouglit in an article of quite 
a different tendency, of which he retains only the two last paragraphs ; 
but he has, with greiit magnanimity, recalled his previous observations ; 
and, indeed, he knows as much a^ut pictures as some critics I could 
name. 

‘ Good-bye, my dear Clive ! I send my kindest regards to yo\ir 
father ; and think you had best see as little as po.ssible of your 
bouillottc-playing French friend and kis friends. Tins advice I know 
you will follow, as young men always follow the adviee of tlieir seniors 
and w’ell-wishers. I dine in Fitzroy Square tO'<lay with the pretty 
widow and her daughter, and am yours always, dear Clive, A. P.^ 


CHAPTER XXIII 

IS \miCH WE HEAR A S0PRA^’0 AND A CONTRALTO 

T he most hospitable and polite of Colonels would not hoar of 
Mrs. Mackenzie and her daughter quitting his house when he 
returneil to it, after six weeks’ pleasant sojourn in Paris ; nor, 
indeed, did his fair guest show the least anxiety or intention to go 
away. Mrs. Mackenzie had a fine merry humour of lier own. She 
was an old soldier’s ■nnfe, she said, and knew when her quarters were 
good ; and I suppose, since her honejunoon, when the Captain took her 
to Harrowgate and Clieltenham, stopping at the first hotels, and travel- 
ling in a chaise and pair the whole way, she had never been so well off m 
in that roomy mansion near Tottenham Court Road. Of her mothers 
house at Musselburgh she gave a ludicrous but dismal account. Eh, 
James,’ she said, ‘I think if you had come to mamma, as you threatened, 
you would not have stayed very long. It’s a wearisome place. 
*Dr. 3\rCraw boards with her; and it’s sennons and psalm-singing from 
morning till night, ily little Joscy takes kindly to the life there, and 
I left her behind, poor little darling ! It was not fair to bring three 
of us to take possession of your house, dear James; but my poor Iitt e 
Roscy was just withering away there. It’s gootl for the dear chil 
see the world a little, and a kind umrle, wlio is not afraid of us now he 
sees us, is he?’ Kind Uncle James was not at all afraid ot little 
Rosey, whose pretty face and modest mannere, and sweet son^, aiid 
blue eyes cheered and soothed the old bachelor. Nor w^ 
mother less agreeable and pleasant. She had marned the Captain (it 
was a love-match, against the will of her parents, who had destmed her 
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to 1)6 the tliird wife of old Dr. jM'Mull) when very young. Many 
sorrows she had had, including poverty, the Captain’s imprisonment for 
debt, and his decease ; hut she was of a gay and lightsome spirit. She 
was but three-and-thirty years old, and looked five-and-tweiity. She 
was active, brisk, jovial, and alert ; and so good-looking, that it wa.s a 
wonder she had not taken a successor to Captain Mackenzie. James 
Binnie cautioned his friend the Colonel against the attractions of the 
buxom siren ; and laughingly would ask Clive how he would like 
Mrs, Mackenzie for a mammaw ? 

Colonel Newcome felt himself very much at ease regarding Ids future 
prospects. He was very glad that his friend James was reconciled to 
his family, and hinted to Clive that the late Captain ^lackenzie’s extiu- 
vagance had been tlie cause of the iiipturc between him and his brother- 
in-law, who had helped tliat prodigal Captain repeatedly during his life, 
and, in spite of family quarrels, had never ceased to act generously to 
his widowed sister and her family. ‘ But I think, Mr. Clive,’ said he, 
‘ that as Miss Rosa is very' pretty, and you have a spare room at your 
studio, you had best take up yoiu: quarters in Charlotte Street as long 
as the ladies are li\dng with us.’ Clive was notliing lotli to be inde- 
pendent ; but he showed himself to be a very good home-loving youth. 
He walked home to breakfast ever)' morning, dined often, and spent the 
evenings with the family. Indeed, the house was a great deal moi*e 
cheerful for the presence of the two pleasant ladies. JTothing could be 
prettier than to see them tripping downstairs together, mamma's pretty 
arm round Rosey’s pretty w'aist. Mamma’s talk was perpetually of 
Roaey. That child was always gay, always good, always liappy ! Tliat 
darling girl woke with a smile on her face — it was sweet to see her ! 

' XJncle James, in his dry way, said, he dai*ed to .say it teas very pretty. 
‘ Go away, you droll, dear old kind Uncle James ! ’ Rosey’s mamma 
would cry out. ‘ You old bachelors are ^v^ckcd old things ! ’ Uncle 
James used to kiss Rosey very kindly and pleasantly. She was as 
modest, as gentle, as eager to please Colonel Newcome as any little girl 
could "be. It was pretty to see her tripping across the room with his 
coffee-cup, or peeling walnuts for him after dinner with her white plump 
little fingers. 

Mrs. Irons, the housekeeper, naturally detested Mrs. Mackenzie, and 
was jealous of her ; though the latter did everything to soothe and coax 
the governess of the two gentlemen’s establishment. She praised her 
dinners, delighted in her puddings, must beg Mrs. Irons to allow her to 
see one of those delicious puddings made, and to write the receipt for 
her, that Mrs. Mackenzie might use it when she was away. It was 
Mrs. Irons’s belief that Mrs. Mackenzie never intended to go away. 
‘She b^ no ideer of ladies, a.s were ladies, coming into her kitchen.* 
The maids vowed that they heard Miss Rosa crying, and mamma scolding 
m her bedroom, for all she was so soft-spoken. ‘ How was that jug 
brot^ and that chair smashed in the bedroom, that day there was such 

lawful row up there.* 

* ' * 

■ 
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Mrs. Miickenzie played admirably, in the old-fashioned way, dances, 
reels, and Scotch and Irish tunes, the former of which filled James 
Binnie’s soul \vith delectation. The good mother naturally desired that 
her darling should have a few good lessons on the piano while she 
in London. Rosey was eternally strumming upon an instrument which 
had l:)een taken upstairs for her special practice ; and the Colonel, who 
was always seeking to do harmless jobs of kindness for his friends, 
bethought him of little jMiss Cann, the governess at Ridley’s, whom he 
recommended as an instructress. ‘ Anybody whom you recommend, I ’m 
sure, dear Colonel, we shall like,’ said Mrs. Mackeiizie, who looked as 
black as thunder, and hiul probably intended to have Monsieur Quatre- 
mains or Signor Twankeydillo ; and the little governess came to her 
pupil. Mrs. Mackenzie treated her very gruffly and haughtily at first ; 
but as soon as she heard Miss Cann play, the widow was pacified — nay, 
charmed. Monsieim Quatremains cliarged a guinea for three-quarters of 
an hour ; while Miss Cann tliankfully took five shillings for an hour 
and a half ; and the difference of twenty lessons, for which dear 
Uncle James paid, went into Mrs. Mackenzie’s pocket, and thence 
probably on to her pretty shoulders and iiea<l in the shape of a fine silk 
dress and a beautiful French bonnet, ‘ in which,’ Captain Goby said, 
upon his lifcj^shc didn’t look twenty.’ 

The littl<?»^vemess, trotting home after her lesson, would often look 
into Clive’s studio in Charlotte Street, where her two boys, as she called 
Clive and J. J., were at work each at his easel. Clive used to laugh, 
and tell us, who joked him about the wndow and her daughter, what 
Miss Cann said about them. Mrs. Mack was not all honey, it appeared. 
If Rosey played incorrectly, mamma flew at her with prodigious vehemence 
of language, ami sometimes with a slap on i)oor Rosey’s back. She 
must make Rosey w’car tight boots, and stamped on her little feet if 
they refused to enter into tlie slipper. I blush for the indiscretion of 
Miss Cann ; but she actually told J. J., that mamma insisted upon 
lacing her so tight, as nearly to choke the poor little lass. Rosey did 
not fight — Rosey always yielded ; and the scolding over and tlie tears 
dried, would come simpering downstairs, witli mamma's arm roiuid her 
waist, and her pretty artless happy smile for the gentlemen below. 
Besides the Scottish songs without music, she sang ballads at the piano 
very sweetly. Mamma used to cry at these ditties. ‘ That child’s voice 
brings tears into my eyes, Mr. Newcome,’ she would say. ‘ She liM 
never known a inonient’s sorrow' yet ! Heaven grant, Heaven grant she 
may l)e liaj)py ! But wiiat shall I be when I lose her?’ 

‘ Why, my dear, when ye lose Rosey, ye ’ll console yourself wth 
Josey,’ says droll Mr. Binnie from the sofa, who perhaps saw the 

manceuvre of the w'idow'. 

The widow laughs heartily and really. She places a haiidkercmer 
over her mouth. Slie glances at her brother with a pair of eyes riiU 
of knowing mischief. ‘Ah, dear James,’ she says, ‘you dont know 
what it is to have a mother’s feelings.’ 
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*I can partly understand them,’ says James. ‘Rosey, sing me that 
pretty lit^e French song.’ 

Mrs. Mackenzie’s attention to Clive was really quite affecting. If 
any of his friends came to the house, she took them aside and praised 
Clive to them. The Colonel she adored. She had never met with 
such a man or seen such a manner. Tlie manners of the Bishop of 
Tobago were heautiful, and he certainly had one of the softest and 
finest hands in the world — but not finer than Colonel Newcome’s, 

‘ Look at his foot ! ’ (and she put out her owni, which was uncommonly 
pretty, and suddenly withdrew it, with an arch glance, meant to repre- 
sent a blush), *my shoe would fit it! When we were at Coventry 
Island, Sir Peregrine Blaudy, who succeeded poor dear Sir Rawdon 
Crawley — I saw his dear boy was gazetted to a lieutenant-colonelcy 
in the Guards last week — Sir Peregrine, w’ho was one of the Priuce of 
Wales’s most intimate friends, was always said to have the finest manner 
and presence of any man of his day, and very grand and noble he was ; 
hut I don’t think he was equal to Colonel Newcome — I really don’t 
think so. Do you think so, Mr. Honeyman? Wlmt a charming dis- 
course that was last Sunday ! I know there were txvo pair of eyes not 
dry in the church. I could not see the other people just for crying 
myself. Oh, but I wish we could have you at Musselburgh ! I was 
bred a Presbyterian of course; but in much travelling through the 
world with my dear husband, I came to love his Church. At home we 
sit imder Dr. M‘Craw, of course; but he is so awfully long! Four 
hours every Sunday at least, morning and afternoon ! It nearly kills 
poor ^sey. Did you hear her voice at your church I The dear girl 
is delighted with the chants. Rosey, were you not delighted wnth 
the chants ? ’ 

If she is delighted ^vith the chants, Honeyman is delighted with the 
chantress and her mamma. He dashes the fair hair from hia brow ; he 
Bits down to the piano, and plays one or two of them, warbling a faint 
vocal accompaniment, and looking as if he would be lifted off the screw 
music-stool, and flutter up to the ceiling. 

‘Oh, it’s just seraphic!’ says the widow. ‘It’s just the breath of 

meense, and the pealing of the organ at the Cathedral at Montreal. 

Roeey doesn’t remember Montreal. She was a wee, wee child. She 

™ bom on the voyage out, and christened at sea. Pim remember 
Goby.’ * 

‘ ’Gad, I promised and vowed to teach her her catechism : but ’gad 
I haven’t,’ says Captain Goby. ‘We were between Montreal and 
gie^c for three years with the Hundredth, the Hundred and Twentieth 
Highlanders, and the Thirty-third Dragoon Guards a part of the time • 
lipley commanded them, and a very jolly time we had. Much betted 
the West Indies, where a fellow’s liver goes to the deuce with hot 
^cMes ^d sangaree. Mackenzie was a dev’Hsh wild feUow,’ whispera 
typto Goby to his neighbour (tho present biographer indeed), ‘and 
jaw. Mack was— was as pretty a little woman as ever you set eyes on ’ 
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(Captain Gobv winks, and looks peculiarly sly as he makes this state- 
ment.) ‘ Our regiment wasn’t on your side of India, Colonel* 

And in tlie interchange of such deliglitful remarks, and with music 
and song, the evening passes away. ‘ Since the house had been adorned 
by the fair presence of Mrs. Mackenzie and her daughter,’ Honoyman 
said, alway.s gallant in beliaviour and flowery in expression, *it seemed 
as if siiring had visited it. Its hospitality was invested with a new 
gince ; its ever welcome little reunions were doubly charming. But 
why did these ladies come, if they were to go away again? How — 
how would I\Ir. Binnie console himself (not to mention others), if they 
left him in solitude?’ 

‘We have no wish to leave my brother James in solitude,’ cries 
i\Irs. Mackenzie, frankly laughing. ‘We like London a great deal 
better than Musselburgli.’ 

‘ Oh, tliat we do ! ’ ejaculates the blushing Rosey. 

‘ And we will stay as long as ever my brother will keep us,’ con- 
tinues the widow. 

‘Uncle James is so kind and dear,’ says Rosey. ‘I hope he won’t 
send me and mamma away. ’ 

‘ fle were a brute — a savage, if he did ! ’ cries Honeyman, wjth 
glances of rapture towards the two pretty faces. Everj'body liked 
them. Binnie received their caresses very good-h\nnourediy. Tlio 
Colonel liked every woman under the sun. Clive lauglicd and joked 
and waltzed alternately with Rosey and her mamma. The latter was 
the brisker partner of tlie two. The unsuspicious widow, poor dear 
innocent, wouhl leave her girl at the painting-room, and go shopping 
herself ; but little J. J. also worked there, being occupied with his 
second picture ; and he was almost the only one of Clive’s friends 
whom the wiclow did not like. She pronounced the quiet little painter 
a pert little obtrusive, underbred creature. 

In a word, Mrs. Mackenzie was, as the phrase is, ‘setting her cap’ 
so openly at Clive, that none of us could avoid seeing her play ; and 
Clive lauglied at her simj)le manceuvres as merrily as the rest. She 
was a merry little woman. Wo gave her and her pretty daughter a 
luncheon in Lamb Court, Temple ; in Sibwriglit’s chambers — luncheon 
from. Dick’s Coffee-house — ices and dessert from Partington’s in the 
Strand. Miss Rosey, Mr. Sibwright, our neighbour in Lamb Coiurt, 
and the Reverend Charles Honeyman sang very delightfully after lunch ; 
there wjis quite a crowd of porters, laundresses, and boys to listen in the 
Court ; Mr. Paley was disgusted with the noise we made — in fact, the 
party was perfectly successful. We all liked the ■widow, and if she 
did set her pretty ribands at Clive, why should not she? We all liked 
tlio pretty, fresh, modest Rosey. Why, even the grave old benchers in 
the Temple Church, wlien tlie ladies visited it on Sunday, winked their 
reverend eyes witli pleasure, as they looked at those two imcommonly 
smart, pretty, well-dressed, fasliionable women. Ladies, go to the 
Temple Church. You will see more young men, and receive more 
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respectful attention there than in any place, except perhaps at Oxford 
or Cambridge, Go to the Temple Church — not, of course, for the 
admiration which you \vill excite and wliich you cannot help ; but 
because the sermon is excellent ; the choral services beautifully per- 
formed, and the church so interesting as a monument of the thirteenth 
century, and as it contains the tombs of those dear Knights Templars ! 

Mrs. Mackenzie could be grave or gay, according to her company ; 
nor could any woman be of more edifjnng behaviour when an occasional 
Scottish friend, bringing a letter from darling Josey, or a recommendatory 
letter from Josey’s grandmother, paid a visit in Fitzroy Square. Little 
Miss Caim used to laugh and wmk kiio\vingly, saying, ‘ You will never 
get back your bedroom, Mr. Clive. You may be sure that Miss Josey 
will come in a few months ; and perhaps old Mi-s. Binnie, only no doubt 
she and her daughter do not agree. But the Midow has taken possession ' 
of Uncle James; and she will cany off somebody else if I am not 
mistaken. Should yon like a stepmother, Mr. Clive, or should you 
prefer a wife ? * 

Whether the fair lady tried her wles upon Colonel Newcome the 
present writer has no certain means of ascertaining ; but I think another 
image occupied his heart : and this Circe tempted him no more than a 
score of other enchantresses who had tried their spells upon him. If 
she tried she failed. She was a very shrewd woman, quite frank in her 
talk when such frankness suited lier. She said to me, ‘ Colonel Newcome 
has had some great passion, once upon a time, I am sure of that, and 
has no more heart to give away. Tlie woman who had his must have 
been a very lucky woman ; though I dare say she did not value what 
she had ; or did not live to enjoy it — or — or something or otlier. Yo\i 
see tragedies in some people’s faces. I recollect when we were in 

Coventry Island — there was a chaplain there— a very good man a 

Mr. Bell, and married to a pretty little woman who died. The first 
day I saw him I said, “ I know that man has had a great grief in life. 

I am sure that he left his heart in England.” You gentlemen who 
wnte books, IMr. Pendeniiis, and stop at the tlurd volume know very 
we 1 that tlie real story often begins afterwards. My third volume 
ended when I was sixteen, and was married to my poor husband. Do 
you think all our adventures ended then, and that we lived happy ever 
after? I live for my darling girls now. ^U1 I want is to see them 
wmforteble in life. Nothing can be more generous than my dear brother 
James has been. I am only his half-sister, you know, and was an infant 
m arms when he went away. He had differences with Captain Mackenzie 
who was headstrong and imprudent, and I o^vn my poor dear husband 

was m the 'wrong. James could not live with my poor mother. Neither 

co^d by p^ibility suit the other. I have often, I own, longed to come 
and keep ho^e for him. His home, the society he sees, of men of 
talente like Mr. Warrington and— and I won’t mention names, or pay 

w ® so well as the author 

ot Walter Lorrame” : tlus house is pleasanter a thousand times than 
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Musselburgh— pleasanter for me and my dearest Rosey, whose delicate 
nature shrunk and withered up in poor mamma’s society. She was 
never happy except in my room, the dear child ! She ’s all gentleness 
and affection. She doesn’t seem to show it : but she has the most 
wonderful appreciation of wit, of genius, and talent of all kinds. She 
always hides her feelings, e.xcept from her fond old mother. I went up 
into our room yesterday, and found her in tears. I can’t bear to see 
her eyes red or to think of her suffering. I asked her what ailed her, 
and kissed her. Slie is a tender plant, Mr. Pendennis ! Heaven knows 
with what care I have nurtured her! She looked up smiling on my 
shoulder. She looked so pretty I “Oh, mamma,” the darling child 
said, “ I couldn’t help it. I have been ciying over ‘ Walter Lorraine ’ ! ” ’ 
(Enter Rosey.) ‘ Rosey, darling ! I have been telling Mr. Pendennis 
what a naughty, naughty child you were yesterday, and how you read a 
book which I told you you shouldn’t read ; for it is a very wicked book ; 
and though it contains some sad, sad truths, it is a great deal too mis- 
anthropic (is that the right word 1 I ’m a poor soldiers wife, and no 
scholar, you know), and a great deal too bitter ; and tliough the reviews 
praise it, and the clever people — we are poor simple country people — we 
won’t praise it. Sing, dearest, that little song’ (profuse kisses to 
Rosey) — ‘that pretty tiling that Mr. Pendennis likes.’ 

‘I am sure that I will sing anything that Mr. Pendennis likes,’ says 
Rosey, with her candid bright eyes ; and she goes to the piano and 
warbles ‘Batti, Batti,’ uith her sweet fresh artless voice. 

More caresses follow. !Mamma is in a rapture. How pretty they 
look — the mother and daughter — two lilies twining together ! The 
necessity of an entertainment at the Temple — luncli from Dick’s (as 
-l^efore mentioned), dessert from Partington’s, Sibwright’s spoons, his 
boy to aid ours, nay, Sib himself, and his rooms, which are so much 
more elegant than ours, and where there is a piano, and a guitar : all 
the.se tlioughts pass in rajiid and brilliant combination in the pleased 
Mr. Pendennis’s mind. How delighted the ladies are witli the proposal ! 
Ml’S. Mackenzie claps her pretty hands, and kisses Rosey again. If 
osculation is a mark of love, surely Mrs. Mack is the best of mothers. 
I may saj’, w'ithout false modesty, that our little entertainment was 
most successfid. The champagne was iced to a nicety. The ladies did 
not iKTceivc that our laundress, Mrs. Flanagan, was intoxicated very 
early in the aftenioon. Percy Sibwright sang admirably, and with the 
greatest spirit, ditties in many languages. I am sure Miss Rosey thought 
him (as indeed he is) one of the most fascinating young fellows about 
town. To her mother’s excellent accompaniment Rosey sang her favourite 
songs (by the way, her stock was very small — five, I think, was the 
mimlxT). Then the table was moved into a comer, where the quivering 
moulds of jelly seemed to keep time to the music ; and whilst Percy 
played, two couple of waltzers actually whirled round the little room. 
No wonder that the "lourt bedow was thronged with admirers, that Paley 
the reading man was in a rage, and Mrs. Flanagan in a state of excite- 
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meiit. All! plca-saiit days, linppy old dingy cliambers illmiiinitted by 
youthful sunshine ! merry songs and kind faces— it is pleasant to recall 
you. Some of tliose bright eyes sliiue no more : some of those smiling 
lips do not speak. Some arc not less kind, but sadder than in those 
days ; of which the memories revisit us for a moment, aud sink back 
into the grey past. Tlic dear old Colonel beat time with great delight to 
the songs ; the widow lit his cigar with her own fair fingei-s. That was 
the only smoke permitted duiing the eiitertainmeut— George Warrington 
himself not being allowed to use his cutty-pi|>e— though the giy iTttlo 
widow said that she liad been used to smoking in the West Indies ami 
I dare say s])okc the tmtb. Our eutei-tnimuent la.sted actually until 
Mter dark ; and a particularly neat cab being called from St. Clement’s 
by Mr. Binnie’s boy, you may be sure we all conducted tlic ladies to 
their vehicle; and many a fellow returning from his lonely club that 

cveiimg into chambers must have envied us tlie pleasure of liavin-- 
received two such beauties. 

The clerical bachelor was not to be outdone by the gentlemen of the 
tor; ami the entertammeut at the Temple was followed by one at 
Honeyman’s lo<lgmgs, whicli, I must own, greatly e.'cceeded oiu-s in 
splendour for Houeymau liad Ids luncheon from Gunter’s: and if he 
had been Miss ^sey’s mother, giving a breakfast to the dear girl on her 
marnage, the aftaix could not have been more elegant and handsome. 
We had but two bouquets at our entertainment ; at Houeyman’s there 
were four upon the breakftist.table, besides a great pineapple, wliicii 
have cost the rogue three or four guineas, and which Percy Sil>- 
^ght delicately cut up. Posey thought the pineapple delicious. ‘ The 
d^r tlung does not remember the pineapples in the West Indies I ’ cries 

f exciting narratives of entertaim 

meats at which she had been present at various colonial governors' tables 
.^terluncheon our host hoped we sliould have a little music. Dandn^‘ 
of ^urse, could not be aUowed. ‘That/ said Honeyman, witli his ‘sotV 
sigh, were scarcely clerical. You know/besides, you are in a 

taWe) ‘must put up wnth 

^nokte's te.' The fan: was, as I have said, excellent The wine 

oiSel^ tT George, and I, and Sib agreed ; and, in so far, we flattered 
o^IvM that (mr feast altogether exceUed the inirson’s. The clmmpa-nic 

that Warrington remarkcl on it to his Lgh- 
g^^tlemau, with a tuft to his chin, and splendid rings 

^ The dark gentlemans wife and daughter were the other tw., iwu 

splemUJly dressed. Poor Mra 
^kenzie’s simple gmieracks, though she displayed them to the .rTn t 
advautsge, aud coiUd make an orLlu bmcele7go as L 1 
'Woman’s emerald clasps, were as nothing compared to the other i 

a^of the }® gold snuffbox. 

, «d„of ,Hm same splendid material. Our ladies, it must he coiS" 
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cftinc in a modest cal) from Fitzroy Sqtmre ; these arrived in a splendid 
little open carria^^c witli wliite j)onies, and harness all over bniss, -which 
tlie lady of the rings drove with a^whip that was a parasol. Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie, standing at Honcymans window, with her arm round Rosey’s 
waist, viewed tliis arrival perhaps with envy. ‘My dear Mr. Honey- 
man, whose arc those l)eautiful liorses?* cries Rosey, A)ith enthusiasm. 

The divine sjiy.s, with a faint blush, ‘It is — ah — it is ^Irs. Sherrick 
and Miss Sherri<.'k, who have done me the favour to come to luncheon.* 

‘Wine merchant. Oli!’ thinks Mrs. Mackenzie, wlio Inis seen 
Sherrick’s bniss plate on the cellar door of Ljidy AVhittle.sea’s chajK;! ; 
and hence, jK'rhaps, she was a trifle more magniloquent than usual, and 
entertained us witli stories of colonial governors and tlieir ladies, 
mentioning no persons but those who ‘ had handles to their names,’ as 
tiie phrase is. 

Although Sherrick had actually supplii'd the champagne whicli 
Warrington abused to him in confidence, the wine mendiant was not 
wounded ; on the contrary, he roared with laugliter at the remark, and 
some of us smiled who understood the humour of the joke. As for 
George Warrington, he scarce knew more about tlie town than the 
ladies opi>osite to him, who, yet more innocent tlian George, tliought 
the champagne very good. Mr.«?. Slierrick was silent during the meal, 
looking constantly uj) at her husband, as if alarmed and always in the 
habit of api»ealing to tliat gentleman, who gave her, as I thought, 
knowing glances and savage winks, which made me augur that he 
bullied her at home. Miss Sherrick was exceedingly handsome : slic 
kept the fringed curtains of her eyes constantly down ; but wlicn she 
lifted tlicm up towards Clive, who was very attentive to her (tlie rogue 
never sees a handsome woman but to tliis day he continues the same 
practice) — when she looked up and smiled, she was indeed a beautiful 
young creature to behold, — with her jKile forehead, lier thick arched 
eyehrows, her rounded cheeks, and her full lips sliglitly shaded, — how 
.siiall I mention tlie word ? — sliglitly pencilled, after tlie manner of the 
lijis of the French governess, IMademoiselle Lenoir. 

Percy Sibwright engaged ]\Iiss ^lackeiizie with his usual grace and 
affability. Mrs. Mackenzie did her very utmost to be gracious ; but 
it was endent the jKirty was not altogether to her liking. Poor Percy, 
alxuit wliose means and exjjectations she had in the most natural way 
in the world asked information from me, was not perhaps a veiy eligible 
admirer for darling Rosey. She knew not that Percy can no more lielp 
gallantry than the sun can hell) shining. As soon as Rosey had done 
eating up her pineapple, artlessly confessing (to Percy Sibwnght s 
imruiries) that she preferred it to the rasps and hinnyblobs iii her 
grandmamma’s ganlen, ‘Now, dearest Ro.scy,’ cries Mrs. Mack, now, 
a little song. You promised Mr. Pcndeiinis a little song. Honcymau 
whisks o|)eii the piano in a moment. The ^ridow’ takes off her cleaned 
gloves (Mrs. Sherrick’s were new, and of the best Paris make), and 
littlo Rosey sings No. 1, followed by No. 2 , with very great applause. 
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Motlicr anti dauglitcr entwine as they quit the piano. ‘ Bi-nva ! brava ! ’ 
Niys Percy Sib^\Ti^ht. Docs Mr. Clive Newcoiue say nothing? His 
Iwck is turned to tlie piano, and lie is looking with all his might iuto 
the eyes of Miss Sherrick, 

Percy sings a Spanish scguidilla, or a German lied, or a French 
romance, or a Neapolibm canzonet, which, I am btmnd to say, excites 
verj’ little attention. Mrs. Ridley is sending in coffee at this juncture, 
of which Mrs. Sherrick parttikes, with lots of sugar, as she has 
partaken of numberless things before : chickens, plovers eggs, prawns, 
aspics, jellies, creams, grapes, and wliat not. Mr. Honeyniaii advances’ 
and with deep re.spect asks if Mrs. Sherrick and Miss Slierriok will not 
lie persuaded to sing ? She rises and bow.s, and again takes off thi* 
French gloves, and shows the large white hands glittering with rings, 
and, summoning Emily her daughter, they go to the piano. 

Can she sing,’ whispers Mrs. Mackenzie — ‘can she sing after eating 
so much?’ Can she sing, indeed! 0 you poor ignorant Mra. Ma(> 
kenzie I Why, when you were in the AVest Indies, if you ever read the 
Engli.sh newspapers, you must have read of the fame of Miss Folthoiqic” 
Mrs. Sherrick is no other tlian tlie famous artiste who, after three years 
of brilliant triumphs at the Scala, the Pergola, the San Carlo, the 
opera in England, forsook her profe.esion, rejected a hundred suitors 
and marrietl Slierrick, who was Mr. Cox’s lawyer, who failed as 
everj’body knows, as manager of Dniiy Lane. Sherrick, like a man 
of sprit, would not allow liis wife to sing in pubbe after his marrian-e • 
but lu private society, of course, she is welcome to perform : and now 
with her daughter, who possesses a uoble contralto voice, she takes her 
place royally at the piano, and the two sing so magnificently that 
cveryMy m the room, with one single e.xception, is charmed and 

® herself creeps up the stairs, and stands 

wth Mrs. Ridley at the door to listen to the music, 

^ Miss Sherrick looks doubly handsome as slie sings. Clive Newcoine 

K m a rapture; so is good-natured Miss Rosey, wliose little heart beats 

TlVliS '1'“^ imaffectedly to Miss Sherrick, with 

delight and gratitude beaming from her blue eyes, ‘ Why did you ask 

me to smg, when you sing so wonderfully, so beautifully, yourself? 
SnrT pW-do sing again ! ’ And she puts out a 

K In Ji blushing, leads her 

back to the instrument. ‘ I 'm sure me and Emily wll siii^ for you as 

much ^ you like, dear,’ says Mrs. Sherrick, nodding to Rosey -ood- 

nature^y. Mrs. Mackenzie, who has been biting her lips and^d^um- 

^g the tune on a side-table, forgets at last the jSn of beins 

to teinfsivJ“ conquerors. ‘ It was cnTel of you not 

It t*”*. ““ going to meet profeseional people: 

Shpmeks Singing is indeed beautiful.* ** t* j 

Mr* ^ ^genVB Park, Mr. Newcome,* 

Mr. Shemck says, Mrs. S. and Emily will give you as many songs as 
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you like. How do you like the house in Fitzroy Square 1 Anything 
wanting doing there 1 I ’m a good landlord to a good tenant. Don’t 
care wliat I spend on my houses. Lose by ’em sometimes. Name a 
day when you ’ll come to us ; and I ’ll ask some good fellows to meet 
you. Your fatlier and Mr. Binnie cjime once. That was when you 
were a young chap. Tliey didn’t have a bad evening, I believe. You 
just come and try us — I can give you as good a glass of wine as most, 
I think,’ and he smiles, perhaps thinking of tlie champagne which 
Mr. AVarrington had slighted. ‘ I ’vc ’ad tlie close carriage for my wife 
this evening,’ he continue.s, looking out of window at a very handsome 
brougham wliich has just drawn up there. ‘ Tiiat little pair of Imrscs 
steps prettily bigether, don’t they '? Fond of horses 1 I know you are. 
Sec you in the Park ; and going by our house sometimes. The Colonel 
sits a hoi*se unconmionly well ; so do you, Mr. Newcome. I’ve often 
.said, “Why don’t they get off their horses and say, Sberrick, we’ve 
come for a bit of lunch and a glass of shciTy.” Name a day, .sir. 
Mr. P., will you be in itV 

Clive Newcome named a day, and told his father of the circumstance 
in tlie evening. Tlie Colonel looked grave. ‘ There was something 
whicli I did not quite like alK)Ut Mr. Sherriek,’ Siiid that acute observer 
of human nature. ‘ It was ca.sy to see tliat the man is not quite a 
gentleman. I don’t care what a man’s tmde is, Clive. Indeed, who 
arc we, to give ourselves airs upon that .subjerdl But when I am gone, 
my boy, and tliere is nolxaly near you who knows the world as I do, 
you may fall into designing hands, and rogues may lead you into 
mischief; keep a slnirp look-out, Clive. Mr. Peiidennis, here, knows 
tliat tliere are de.signing fellows abroad ’ (and the dear old gentleman 
gives a very knowing nod as lie speaks). ‘When I am gone, keep the 
lad from harm’s way, Pcndeiuiis. Meanwhile Mr. Sherriek has been a 
very good and obliging landlord ; and a man who sells wine may certainly 
give a friend a bottle. I am glad you had a pleasant evening, boys. 
Ladies ! I lioj)c you have Inwl a pleasant afternoon. Miss Roscy, you 
are come back to make tea for the old gentlemen 1 James begins to get 
about briskly now. He walked to Hanover Square, Mrs. Mackenzie, 
without hurtiug his ankle in the least.’ 

* I am alino.st sorry that be is getting well,’ says Mrs. Mackenzie 
sincerely. ‘ He won’t want us when he is quite cured.’ 

‘ Indeed, my dear creature ! ’ cries tlie Colonel, taking her pretty hand 
and kissing it, ‘ he will want you, and ho shall w’unt you. Janies no 
more .knows tlie world tlian Miss Rosey here ; and if I had not been 
with him, would luive been perfectly unable to take care of liimself. 
When I am gone to India, somclxjdy must stay with Jiim ; and — and my 
boy must have a home to go to,’ says the kind soldier, his voice drop- 
ping. ‘ I had been in hopes that hia own relatives would have received 
him more, but never mind about that,’(he cried .more cheerfully. ‘Why, 
I may not'oe absent a year ! jicrhaps need not go at all — am second 
fur promotion. A couple of our old goncrals may drop any day ; and 
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wlieu I get niy reginient, I come back to stay, to lire at lionio. lilean- 
time, wliilst I am gone, my dear lady, you will take care of James ; and 
you will be kind to my boy.’ 

‘That I will!’ said the widow, mdiant with pleasure, and she took 
one of Clive’s hands and pressed it for an instant ; and from Clive’s 
father’s kind face there beamed out tliat bencdi(dion which always made 
his countenance appear to me among the most beautiful of human faces. 


CHAPTER XXIV 

IX WHICH THE XEWCOME BROTHERS ONCE MORE MEET TOGETHER 

IN UNITY 

T his narrative, as the judicious render no doubt is aware, is 
written maturely and at ease, long after tlie voyage is over 
wliereof it recounts the adventures and perils ; the winds 
axlverse and favourable ; tlic storms, shoals, sliipwrecks, islands, and 
so forth, wliich Clive Newcome met in his early journey in life. In 
such a history events follow each other without necessarily having a 
connection with one another. One ship cro.sses anotlier ship, and, after 
a visit from one captain to his comrade, they sail aw’ay each on his 
course. The Clive Kexccnmt meets a vessel which makes signals that 
she is short of bread and water ; and after supplying her, our captoin 
leaves her to see her no more. One or two of the vessels witli wiiich 
we commenced tlie voyage together, part company in a gale, and 
founder miserably ; others, after being woefully battered in the tempest, 
make port, or are cast upon surjirising islands wiiere all sorts of uii- 
lOTked-for prosperity await the lucky crew. Also, no doubt, the writer 
of the b(wk, into wimso bands Clive Newcome’s logs have been put 
and who is charged with the duty of making tw'o octavo volumes out 
of his friend’s story, <lresse8 up the narrative in liis own way ; utters 
Ins own remarks in place of Newcome’s; makes fanciful descriptions of 
mdl^^dual8 and incidents with w'hich he never could have been personally 
acquainted ; and commits blunders, which the critics will discover. A 
great numlxir of the descriptions in ‘Cook’s Voyages/ for instance 
were notoriously invented by Dr. Hawkesworth, wlio ‘did’ the book ■ 
so in the present volumes where dialogues are written clown wliicli the 
re^rter could by no possibility have heard, and where motives are 
detected which the persons actuated by them certainly never confided 
to the wnter, the public must once for all be warned that tlie author’s 
individual fancy very likely supplies much of the narrative ; and that 
he forms it as best he may out of stray papers, convereations reported 
to lum, and bis knowledge, right or wrong, of the characters of tlie 
^rsons engaged. And, as is the case with the most orthodox histories 
^ wmtei^s own guesses or conjectures are printed in exactly the some 
type' as the most ascertained patent facts. I fancy, for my part, tliat 
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tlio siwoohes attributed to Clive, tlie Colonel, and the rest, are as 
authentic ;is the orations in Sallust or Liv>-, and only implore the truth- 
loving public to believe that incidents here told, and ■which passed very 
probably vitliout witnesses, were eitlier confided to me subscfjuently as 
compiler of this biography, or are of sucli a nature that they mast have 
haj)pened from what we know hap|)ened after. For exam))lc, when you 
read such words as Q\ E ROMANS S on a battered Roman .stone, your 
profound antiiiuarian knowledge enables yo\i to assert that SENATVS 
POPVLVS was also inscribed there at some time or otlier, Yo\i take 
a mutilated statue of Mars, Bacchus, Ajxdlo, or Virorum, and you pop 
on him a wanting hand, an absent foot, or .a nose, whicli time or 
barbarians have <lefaced. You tell your tales as you can, and state the 
facts as you think they must have lx‘en. In tliis manner, Mr. Jame.s, 
Titus Livius, Sheriff' Alison, Robinson Crusoe, and all historians pro- 
ceeded. Blundei*s there mu.st be in the best of these narratives, and 
more asserted than they can jwssibly know or voucli for. 

To recur to our own affairs, ami the subject at present in hand. I 
am obliged here to supply from conjecture a few jwints of the liistory 
wdiich I could not know from actual cxj)eriencc or liearsjiy. Clive, let 
us say, is Romanus, and we must add Senatifs Populusque to liis in- 
scription. After Mrs. Mackenzie ami her pretty daughter ha<l been 
for a few months in London, which they did not think of (putting, 
altho\igh Mr. Binnic’s wounded little leg was now as well and a.s brisk 
as ever it had been, a redintegration of love began to take pl:u*c between 
the Colonel and his relatives- in Park Lane. How sliould we know 
tliat there liad ever been a (pmrrel, or at any rate a coolne.ss? Tliom.a.s 
Newcome was not a man to talk at leiigtli of any .such matter; tliough 
a w’ord or two, occasionally droj)j)(id in conversiition by the simple 
gentleman, iniglit lead j>ersons, who chose to interest tliemselvcs about 
Ids family affairs, to form their own oj)inions concerning them. After 
that visit of the Colonel and his son to Newcome, Ethel was constantly 
away with her grandmother. Tlie Colonel went to see Iii.s pretty little 
favourite at Brigliton, and once, twice, tlirice. Lady Kew's door was 
denied to him. The kiKM^kcr of tliat door could not be more fierce than 
the old lady's countenance wlicii Newcome met her in her chariot 
driving on tlie cliff*. Once, forming tlic loveliest of a charming 
Amazonian squadron, led by l\Ir, Wliiskin, the riding-master, when tlie 
Colonel encountered his pretty Ethel, slie greeted him affectionately, it 
i.s tnie ; there w’as still the sweet look of candour ajid love in her eyes ; 
but when lie rode up to her she looked so constrained, when he talked 
about Clive .so reserved, wlien he left her so sad, tliat he could not 
but feel jiain and coinmiseration. Back he went to London, having in 
a w(!ek only cauglit tliis single glance of his darling. 

This event ociairrcd wliile Clive was painting Ids picture of tlie 
‘ Battle of A.ssaye ’ before niciitioned, during the struggles incident on 
whicli composition he wius not thinking mucli about Mi.ss Ethel, or Ills 
papa, or any other subject but bis great work. Whilst Assaye was still 
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in progress Thomas Newooine must liave lm<l an explanation \rith Ins 
sLster-in-law Lady Ann, to whom lie fmnkly owned the Impcs which lie 
had entertained for Clive, and who must as fi-ankly have told the 
Colonel that Ethel’s family had very different views for that young 
lady to those which the simple Colonel had formed. A generous early 
attachment, the Colonel thought, is the safeguunl of a young man. To 
love a noble girl ; to wait awliile and struggle, and haply do some little 
achievenieiifc in order to win her ; the best task to which his boy could 
set liiinself. If two young people so loving each other were to marry 
on rather narrow means, what then? A happy home was better than 
the finest house in Mayfair ; a generous young fellow, svich as, please 
God, his son wsw — loyal, upright, and a gentleman — might pretend 
surely to liis kinswoman’s hand without derogation ; and the affection 
he bore Ethel himself was so great, and tbe sweet regard with which 
she returned it, that the simple father thought his kindly project wa.s 
favom-ed by Heaven, and prayed for its fulfilment, and pleased himself 
to think, when his campaigns were over, and his sword hung on the 
wall, what a beloved daughter he might have to soothe and cheer his 
old age. With such a wife for his son, and chihl for himself, he 
thought the happiness of his hist years might repay him for friendless 
boyhootl, lonely manhood, and cheerless exile ; and he imparted his 
simple scheme to Ethel’s mother, who, no doubt, was touched as he 
told his story ; for she always professed regard and respect for him, and 
in the differences which afterwards occurred in the family, and the 
quarrels which divided the brothers, still remained faithful to the good 
Colonel 

But Barnes Newcomc, Esquire, w'as the head of the house, and the 

governor of his father and all Sir Brian’s affairs ; and Banies Ncwcome, 

Esquire, hated his cousin Clive, and spoke of him as a beggarly painter, 

an impudent snob, an infernal young puppy, and so forth ; and Bamcs| 

mill his usual freedom of language, imiiartcd his opinions to his 

Uncle Hobson at the bank, and uncle Hobson carried them home to 

Mrs. Ncwcome in Biyanstone Square; and Mrs. Ncwcome took an 

early opjwrtuuity of telling the Colonel her opinion on the subject, and 

of bewailing that love for aristocracy which she saw actuated some 

folks ; and the Colonel was brought to sec that Barnes Wiis his boy’s 

^emy, and words very likely jiasscd between them, for Thomas 

JNewcome took a new banker at tliis time, and, as Clive informed me, 

was m veiy great dudgeon, because Hobson Brothers wrote to him to 

say that he had ovcixlrawn his account. ‘I am sure there is some 

screw loose,* the sagacious youtli remarked to me; ‘and the Colonel 

Md the people iii Park Lane are at variance, because he goes there very 

Uttle now ; and he promised to go to Court when Ethel was prc.sentcd, 
and he didn’t go.’ * 

Some months after the arrival of Mr. Biniiie’s niece ami sister, in 
^ JJitzroy Square, the fraternal quarrel between the Ncwcomcs must have 
come to an end— for that time at least— and was followed by a rather 
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ORtPntatious reconciliation. And prctt.y little Rosey Mackenzie wiui the 
innocent and nncoiuscimis cause of this amiable change in the minds 
of the three brethren, as I gathered from a little conversation with 
Mrs, Newcome, who did me the honour to inntc me to her bible. As 
she had not vouchsafctl this hospitality to me for a couple of years 

p^e^ iously, and ])erfectly stifled me with affability when we met, as 

her invitation came rpiite at the end of the season, when almost every- 
lx>dy was out of town, and a dinner to a man is no coinj)liment, — I was 
at flrst for declining this imitation, and sjioke of it with great scorn 
wl»en l\Ir. Newcome orally delivered it to me at Bsiys’a Club. 

hat,' said I, turning round to an old man of the world, who 
hapjjened to lie in the room at the time, ‘what do tliese people mean by 
asking a fellow to dinner in August, and taking me up after dropping 
me for two years ? ’ 

‘My goo(l fellow, says my friend — it was my kind old uncle Major 
Pendennis indeed — ‘I liave lived long enougli alxnit to^vni never to ask 
myself questions of that sort. In the world people drop you and take 
you up every day. You know Lady Cheddar by sight? I have known 
her husband for forty 3 ’ears, I have stayed witli them in the country 
for weeks at a time. She knows me as well as she knows King Charles 
at Charing Cross, and a doosid deal better, and yet for a whole season 
slie will drop me — pass me by, as if there was no such person in the 
world. Well, sir, what do I do? I never see her. I give j'ou my 
word I am never con.scio\is of her existence ; and if I meet Ijer at 
flinner, I ’m no more aware of her than tlie fellows in the play are of 
Ihmquo. Wliat's the end of it? She conies round — only last Toosday 
she came round — and said Lord Cheddar wanted me to go down to 
Wiltshire. I aske<l after the family (j'ou know Henry Chunn’ngham is 
engaged to Miss Rennet? — a doosid good match for the Cheddai-s). We 
shook haixls and are as good friends as ever. I don’t snpjiose slie’ll cry 
when I die, you know,’ sjiid the worth}’’ old gentleman, witli a grin. 

‘ Nor shall I go into very deep mourning if anjdhing hapjiens to her. 
You were quite right to say to Newcome that j'ou did not know whetlicr 
you 'were free or not, and would look at j'our engagements when j'ou got 
Imme, and give him an answer. A fellow of that nink /tas no right to 
give liiinself airs. I3nt they will, sir. Some of those hankci’s are as liigh 
and mighty n.s tlie oldest families. They marry nohleinen’s daughters, 
hy Jove, and tliiiik notln'ng is too good for 'em. But I should go, if I 
were you, Arthur. I dined there a eoujde of montlis ago ; and the 
bankere^ss said .something about you : that you and her nephew were 
muclj tfjgetlier : tliat you were sad wild dogs, I think — something of 
tlmt sort. “’Gad, ma’am,” says I, “boys will be boys.” “And they 
grow to be men,” .says slic, nodding her head. Queer little woman, 
devilish pomjious. Dinner confoundedly long, stoopid, scientifie.' 

Tlie old gentleman wa.s on this day inclined to be talkative and 
eonlirlential, and I set domi some remarks wliich he made concerning 
Jnv frieinls. ‘Your Indian Colonel,' says he, ‘seems a wortliy main 
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TJie Major quite forgot having been in India himself, \mlo.ss lie ■\vas in 
company with some veiy great personage. ‘He don’t seem to know 
much of the world, and wc are not very intimate. Fitzroy Square is a, 
dev’lish long way off for a fellow to go for a dinner, and entre noitSy tljc 
dinner is lutlier queer and the company still more so. It’s right for 
you, who are a literary man, to see all sorts of people ; but I ’in different, 
you know, so Newcome and I are not very tliick together. Tliey say 
he wanted to many your friend to Lady Ann's daughter, an exceedingly 
fine girl ; one of the jirettie.st gills come out this .season. I hear the 
young men say so. And that shows how monstrous ignorant of the 
world Colonel Neweome is. His son could no more get that girl than 
he could many one of the royal priuce.sse.s. hlark my words, tlioy 
intend Miss Newcome for Lord Kew. Tlio.se banker fellows are wi|d 
after gmiid marriages. Kew will sow his wild oats, and they ’ll inai 7 y 
hei* to him ; or if not to liim, to some man of higli rank. Hi.s father 
Walham was a weak young man ; but his gmndmother, old Lady Kew, 
is a moihstrous clever old woman, too severe witii her children, one of 
whom mu away and married a poor devil without a shilling. Notliiiig 
could show a more deplorable ignomnee of the world than poor Newcome 
supposing his son could make such a match as that with his cousin. Is 
it true that he is going to make his son an artist '^ I don’t know what 
the dooce the world is coming to. An artist ! By Gad, in my time a 
fellow would as soon have tliouglit of making liis son a hairdrcs.scr, or a 
pastrycook, by Gad.^ And the wortliy Major gives his nephew two 
fingers, and trots off to the next club in St. James’s Street of which 
he is a member. 

The virtuous hostes.s of Brj’austone Square was quite civil and good- 
humoured when Mr. Pcndcnnis appeared ivt her house ; and my siu-priso 
was not iiicousidemblc -when I found the whole party from Saint Punems 
there assembled — Mr. Biuuie ; the Colonel and his sou ; Mrs. Mackenzie, 
looking uncommonly hand.some and perfectly well drc.ssed ; and Miss 
Rosey, in pink cnipe, with pearly shouldera and blushuig cheeks, and 
b(^utiful fair ringlets— as fresh and comely a sight as it was possible to 
witness. Scai-cely had we made our bows, and sliakeu our hands, and 
imparted oiu* observations about the fineness of the weather, when 
behold 1 as we look from the drawing-room windows into the cheerful 
square of Biyaustonc, a great family coach arrives, driven by a family 
coachman in a family wig, and we recognise Lady Ann Ncwcome’s 
(uimage, and see her Ladyship, her mother, her daughter, and her 
husband, Sii- Brian, descend from tlie vehicle. ‘ It is quite a family 
party,’ whispers the happy Mi-s. Newcome to the happy wnter con- 
versing with her in the niche of the window. ‘ Knowing yoiu* intima<-y 
■vvith our brother Colonel Newcome, wc thought it would plDa.se him to 

meet you here. WUl you be so kind as to take Miss Ncwcoma to 
dinner r 

Everybody was bent upon being happy and giucious. It was ‘ My 
.dear brother, how do you doV from Sir Brian. ‘My dear Colonel. 
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liow glad we are to see you! liow well you look!' from Lady Aim. 
Jliss Newcoine rsiu up to him with both hands out, and put her 
beautiful face so close to his that I thought, uj)on my conscience, she 
was g(»ing to kiss him. And Lady Kew, advancing in the frankest 
manner, witli a smile, I must own, nither awful, plajing round the 
many wrinkles round her Ladyship’s hooked nose, and* displajing her 
Ladyship’s teeth (a new and e.\eee<lingly handsome set), held out her 
hand to Colonel Newcoine, and ssiid briskly, ‘Colonel, it is an age since 
we met.' Slie turns to Clive with equal graciousness and good-humour, 
and say.s, ‘Mr. Clive, let me shake hands with you; I have heard all 
.sorts of good of you, tliat you have Ix-en jwinting the most beautiful 
things, that you are going to Ik? quite famous.’ Nothing can exceed the 
grace and kimlness of Liidy Ann Newcomc towards Airs. Alackenzie: 
tlie pretty widow blushes witli ])leastu-e at tliis greeting ; and now Lady 
Ann must be intro<luced to Airs. Mack<*nzies channing daughter, and 
whispers in the delighted mothers ear, ‘.Slic is lovely!’ Eosey comes* 
up looking ro.sy indeed, and executes a pretty cimtsey with a great deal 
of blushing grace. 

Ethel luLs been so happy to .see her dear uncle, that, as yet, .she has 
hafl no eyes for any one else, until Clive advancing, those briglit eyes 
become brighter still witli surpri.se and pleasure as she Ix-diolds him. 
And, as she looks, Ali.ss Ethel sees a very handsome felli>w. For being 
absent with his family in Italy now, and not likely to see tliis biography 
fur many, many months, I may .say tiiat he is a mucli hamlsoimT fellow 
than our dc.'<igner has represented ; and if that wayward artist shouhl 
take this very .scene for the ])uri>osc of illustration, he is requeste*! to 
bear in mind tlint the hero of this .stoiy will wisli to have justice done 
to hi.s |K*r.son. There exists in Air. Neu'cmnc's |)osse.ssion a charming 
little pencil drawing of Clive at tliis age, and which Colonel Newcome' 
took with him when he went — whither he is about to go in a very few 
jiages — and brought liack with him to this ctuintiy. A florid apparel 
becomes some men, as simple raiment suits othera ; and Clive in Ids 
youth was of the ornamental class of mankind — a customer to tailors, a 
we.:irer of hand.somc rings, sliirt-.«tuds, musta<'hio.s, long hair, and the 
like ; nor could he help, in his costume or Ids natui*e, being jncture.sqne, 
and generous, and .splendid. He was always graatly delighted with that 
Scob-ii man-at-arms in ‘Quentin Durward,* who twists off an ineh or two 
of Ids gold chain to treat a friend and pay for a bottle. He would give 
a comrade a ring or a fine jewelled pin, if he had no money. Silver 
dre.ssing-ca.ses and brocade inondng-gowns were in him a .sort of propriety 
at tins'* season of his youth. It was a jileasure to iK‘raoiis of colder 
toinjieranient to .suii tliemselves in the warmth of his bright looks and 
generous humour. His laughter cheered one like wine. I do not know 
that lie was very witty ; but he wa.s ])lea.sant. He was prone to blu.sh ; 
tlie history of a generous tndt moi.stened his eyes in.stantly. He was 
instinctively fond of children, and of the other sex from one year old to 
eighty. Coming from the Derby once— a merry party— and stopped om 
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the road from Epsom in a lock of carriages, during which the people in 
tlie carriage ahead saluted us with many vituperative epithets, and seized 
the lieads of our leaders, Clive in a twinkling jumpe<l off the box, and 
the next minute we saw him engaged with a half-dozen of the enemy : 
liis hat gone, Ills fair liair Hying off his face, his blue eyes flashing Are, 
his lips and nostrils quivering witli wrath, his right and left liand hitting 
out, que e'etait vn pUdsir d voir. His father sat back in the carriage, 
looking with delight and woiulcr — indeed it was a great sight. Police- 
man X separated the warriors. Clive ascended the box again, with a 
dreadful wound in the coat, which was gashed from the waist to the 
shoulder. I hanlly ever saw the elder Newcome in such a state of 
trimuph. The postboys quite stared at the gratuity lie gave them, and 
wished they might drive his lordship to the Oaks. 

All tlie time we have Ijeeii making this sketch Ethel is standing 
looking at Clive; and tlie blushing youth casts down his eyes before 
hers Her face assumes a look of arch humour. Slie passes a slim 
hand over the prettiest lips and a chin with the most lovely of dimples 
thereby indicating her atlmiration of Mr. Clivers mustaebios and imperial’ 
Tliey are of a warm yellowisli chestnut colour, and liave not yet known 
the razor. He wears a low cravat ; a sliirt-front of the finest lawn, with 
ruby buttons. His hair, of a lighter colour, waves almost to ‘liis manly 
shouldera broad.’ ‘Upon my word, my dear Colonel,’ says Lady Kew 
after looking at him, and nodding Iier head shrewdly, ‘ I think we were 


‘No doubt right ill everything your Ladyship docs, but in what 
particularly U asks the Colonel. 

‘ Right to keep him out of the way. Ethel has been disposed of these, 
ten years. Did not Ann tell you? How foolisli of her! But all 
mothera like to have young men dying for their daughters. Your son is 

boy i» Lon Jon. Wl.o is that coucoiteJ-looking 
Mr. Pen-what? Has your son really been 

‘I never knew him do, and I don’t helicve” he ever thought anythunr 
that was untrue, or iinkmd, or ungenerous,’ says the Colonel. ‘If any 
^Hias bebed my boy to you, and I think I know who liis enemy hZ 


‘The young lady is very pretty,’ remarks Lady Kew, stopping the 

Shel ^ T' “>othef ifoks! 

^ Colonel Newcome must present us to Mi«. Mackenzie 

has talked for a minute or two, again puts her hand in her uncle’s and 
walks towards Mrs. Mackenzie and her daughter. ’ 

And now let the artist, if he has succeeded in dra%vin<^ Clive to his 
likmg cut a fresh peiicU, and give us a likeness of Ethel Slie is 
seventeen years old ; rather taller than the majority of women of a 
w^tenance somewliat grave and haughty, but on occasion brightening 
•mth humour or beaming with kmdliness and affection. Too quick to 
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iletect affeetution or insincerity in others, too impatient of diiluesa oi 
Iioinposity, she is nnne sarcastic now than she hecanic when after years 
of sutferin-; Imd softened her natiu’e. Tnitli looks out of her bright 
eyes, and rises \i]) armed, and flashes scorn or denial, perhaps too readily, 
when she encounters flattery, or meanness, or imposture. After her 
lii'st a])peanincc in tlie world, if the trutli must be told, this young lady 
wa-s })oi)ular neither witli many men nor witli most women. The 
innocent dancing youth who pressed round Iier, attracted by her beauty, 
were rather afraid, after a wliile, of engaging her. This one felt dimly 
tliat she tlesjiised him ; another, tliat liis simpering commonplaces 
(delights of how many well-bred maidens !) only occasioned Miss New- 
come’s laughter. Young Lord Cra*.sus, wliom all maiilcns and matrons 
were eager to secure, was astounded to fiml tliat .she was utterly indif- 
ferent to him, and that she woiiid refuse him twice or thrice in an 
evening, and dance as many times with jxior Tom Sjiring, who was Iiis 
father's ninth son, and only at home till lie could get a ship and go to 
.sea again. Tlie young women were frightened at iier sarcasm. She 
seemed to know what fudaises they whisi>ered to tlieir jiartnei's as they 
I«iuscd in the waltzes ; and Fanny, who was luring Lord Cra*sus towanis 
her with her blue eyes, drojipeil them guiltily to the floor when Ethel’s 
turned towanls Iier ; and Ceirilia sang more out of time than usual ; 
and Clara, who was holding Freddy and Cliarley and Tommy round her, 
enchanted by her bright conversation and witty mischief, became dumb 
and disturbed when Etliel pa.sscd her wtli her cohl face ; and old Lady 
Hookham, who was playing off her little IMinnie now at young Jack 
Gorget of the Guards, now at the eager and simjile Bob Bateson of tlie 
Coldstream.s, would slink off when Ethel made Iier appearance on the 
ground, whose iiresenec seemed to frigliten away tlie fish and the angler. 
No wonder that the other Mayfair nymphs were afraid of this severe 
Diana, whose looks were .so wld, and wliose arrows were so keen. 

But those who Inul no cause to lieed Diana’s shot or cohhiess might 
admire her beauty : nor coulil the famous Parisian marble, which Clive 
said she resembled, be more jierfect in form than this young lady. Her 
hair and eyebrows were jet black (these latter may have been too tliick 
according to some iiliysiognomists, giving rather a stern expression to 
the eyes, and lienee causing those guilty ones to tremble who came 
under her lash), but Iier conii»lexion was as dazzliiigly fair and Iier 
cheeks as red as Miss Rosey’s own, wlio hail a riglit to those beauties, 
being a blonde by iiatiuc. In Jliss Ethel’s black liair their was a 
sliglit natiind .riliple, a.s wlien a fresh breeze blows over the melaii 
lixtdor — a ripple sucli as Roman ladies nineteen Iiundred years ago, and 
our own beauties a sliort time since, endeavoured to iinibite by art, 
jiapcr, and I believe crumpling-irons. Her eyes were grey ; her mouth 
rather large ; her tcctli as regular and bright as Laily Kew s own ; Iier 
voice low and sweet ; and her smile, when it lighted up Iier face and 
eyes, as beautiful as si)riug suusliinc ; also they could lighten and flasli 
often, and sometimes, though rarel}', rain. As for her figure but as 
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this tall slender foi*in is concealed in a simple wliite muslin I'obe (of 
tlic sort wbicli, I believe, is called chmi-toiJette)^ in which her fair arms 
are enveloped, and which is confined at her slim waist by an azure 
riband, and descends to lier feet — let us make a respectful bow to tl»at 
fair image of Youth, Health, and ^lodosty, and fancy it as pretty as 
we •will. Miss Etliel made a very stately curtsey to Mrs. jMaekenziev 
surveying tliat widow cjilinly, so tliat tlie elder Ia<ly looked up and 
fluttered : but towards Rosey she held out her hand, and smiled wth 
the utmost kindness, and the smile was retxuned by tlie other ; and tlic 
bliislies witli which Miss Miickenzie was alwavs ready at this tinn* 
became her xery much. As for Mrs. Mackenzie — the verj' largest 
cun’o that sliall not be a caricature, and actually disfigure the Tvidow’s 
countenance — a smile so whle and steady, so exceedingly rid<Mit, indeed, 
as almost, to be ridiculous — may be dmwn upon the buxom face, if the 
artist chooses to attemjit it as it ap])cared during tljo whole of thi.s 
summer evening — before dinner came (when peo)*le or<linarily look veiy 
gi'ave), wlien she was intro'luocd to the conij>any ; wlieu she was made 
known to our friends Fanny and Maria, the darling childi'on, lovely 
little deai-s ! liow like their papa and niainma ! when Sir Brian Newcenne 
gave lier his ann downstairs to the dining-room ; wlieii auylxvly sjwke 
to her; wlieu John offered licr meat, or the gentleman in the wliitc 
waistcoat, wine ; when she accepted or when she refused these refresh- 
ments ; when Mr. Nowcome told her a dreadfully stupid story ; when 
the Colonel called cheerily from his end of tlie table, ‘My dear Mrs. 
Mackenzie, you don’t take any wine to-day : may I not have" the Imnour 
of drinking a gla.ss of chainjiagme with you?’ wlien the now l>oy from 
the country ujiset some sauce upon her shoulder ; when ]\Irs. Neweome 
made the signal for dei)arturc ; and I have no doubt in the dniwiii"- 
room, when the ladies retired thither. ‘Mrs. Mack is perfectly awfuV 
Clive told me afterwards, ‘ since timt dinner in Bryanstone' Square. 
Lady Kew and Lady Ann are never out of her mouth ; slie has had 
white muslin dresses made just like Ethel’s for hcnsolf and lier daughter. 
She ha.s Iwught a Peemge, and knows the pedigree of the wlioliT Kew 
famijy. Slie won’t go out in a eab now without the boy on tlie box ; 
and m the plate for tlie cards which she has established in tlie dmwiug- 
room, you know, Lady Kew’s pa.steboard always n'iU come up to the 
top, though I jxike it down whenever I go into the room. As for poor 
Lady Trotter, the governess of St. Kitt’s, you know, and the Bishop 
of Tobago, they are quite bowled out ; Mi-s, Mack has not mentioned 
them for a week.’ 

During tlie dinner it seemed to me that the lovely young lady by 
whom I sat ca.st many glances towards Mrs. Mackenzie which did not 
betoken particular pleasure. Miss Ethel asked me several questions 
regar^iig Clive, and also respecting Miss Mackenzie; perliaps her 
questions were rather doumriglit and imperious, and she patroni.sed mo 
m a manner that would not have given. all gentlemen pleasure. I was 
Clive’s friend, his selioolfellow ? liad seen him a great deal? knew liim 
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veiy well— veiy well, itHleetU ‘ AVas it tme that he had l>eeii very 
thoughtless ? very wild ? ’ ‘ AVho told lier soV ‘ Tlmt was not her 

•juestion ’ (>yith a blush). ‘ It was not tme, and I ought to know 1 He 
was )iot spoiled V ‘He was very good-nat\ired, generous, told the truth. 
He loved his profes.sion very much, and liad great talent.’ ‘Indeed, she 
was very glad. A\ hy do they sneer at his profe.-ision ! It .seemed to 
her quite as good as her father’s and brother’s. Were artists not very 
dis-sipated]’ ‘ Not more so, nor often so much as other young men.’ 
‘ AVas Mr. Binnie rich, and was he going to leave all his money to his 
niece 7 How long liave you known them ? Is Miss Mackenzie as good- 
natured as she looks? Not very clever, I su}>i)ose? Mrs. Mackenzie 

looks very No, thank you, no more. Gnuidmainma (she is very 

deaf, an<l cannot hear) scolded me for reading the book you A\Tote, and 
took the book away. I gmt it afterward.s, and read it all. I don’t 
think tliere was any harm in it. AA’hy do you give such bad ehameters 
of women? Don’t you know any gotal ones?’ ‘Yes, two as good as 
any in the world. Tliey are unselfish ; tliey are pious ; they are always 
doing good ; they live in the country.’ ‘ AVhy don’t you put tliem into 
a Iwok ? AVliy don’t you put my uncle into a book ? He is so good, 
that nobody could make him good enough. Before I came out, I heard 
a young lady (Lady Clavering’s daughter, Miss Amory) sing a song of 
yours. I liavc never spoken to an author before. I .sjiw Mr. Lyon at 
Lady Popinjay’.s, and heard him sj)eak. He said it wjis veiy hot, and 
he looked so, I am sure. AA’^ho is the greatest autlior now alive? You 
will tell me when you come upsbiirs after dinner.’ And the young lady 
sails away, following the matron.s, who rise and a.sccnd to the drawing- 
room. Miss Newcomc has been watching the l)ehaviour of the autljor, 
by whom she .sat, curious to know what such a ]M*rson’s habits are, 
whether he sjx'aks and acts like other j)eople, and in wljat re.s])Cet 
authors are different from j)ersons ‘ in .society.’ 

AV’lien we had suttieiently enjoyed claret and jtolities l)elow-stairs, the 
' gentlemen went to tlie drawing-room to j»artakc of coffee and the ladie.s’ 
delightful eonver.sjition. AA’^e had heard previously the tinkling of tlie 
])iano alwve, and the well-known sound of a coujdc of Miss Ro.sey’s five 
songs. The two young ladies were engaged over an album at a side- 
fiible wlieu the male.s of the jKirty arrived. Tlie book contained ft 
numlx'r of Clive’s dmwings made in the time of his veiy early youtli for 
tlie amusement of his little cousins. Miss Ethel seemed to l)c very 
much j)leased witli these jH'rformances, which Mi.ss Mackenzie likewi.se 
e.vainimsl witli great good-nature and satisfaction. So she did the views 
of Romb, Naples, Marble Head in the county of Sussex, etc., in the 
same collection ; so she did the Berlin cockatoo and spaniel which 
Mrs. Newcome was working in idle moments ; so she did the ‘ Books 
of Beauty,’ ‘ Flowers of Loveliness,’ and so forth. She thought the 
prints very sweet and pretty : she thought the poetry very pretty an<l 
sweet. AA’hhdi did she like be.st, Mr. Niminy’s ‘ Lines to a Bunch of 
A’iolets,’ or Miss Piiiiiny’s ‘ Stanzas to a AAYeath of Roses ’ ? Miss 
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Mackenzie wus quite puzzled to say which of these masterpieces she pre- 
ferred ; she found them alike so pretty. Slie appealed, as in most cases, 
to mauinia. ‘ How, my darling love, can I pretend to know 1 ’ mamma 
says. ‘ I have been a soldier’s Anfe, battling about the world. I liave 
not had your advantages. I ha<l no dmwing-iiKxsters, nor music-masters, 
as you have. You, dearest child, must instruct me in these tilings.’ 
This poses Rospy : rvlio pi*cfers to Inive her opinions dealt out to her like 
her frocks, bonnet.s, handkei-clncfs, her .sliocs and gloves, and the order 
thereof; the lumps of sugar for her tea, the proper quantity of raspberry 
jam for brcakfa.st: who tnists for all supjdies corporeal and spiritual to 
her motlier. For lier own i)art, Ro.sey is pleased with everything in 
natiu'e. Does she love music? Oh yes. Bellini and Donizetti? Oli 
yes. Dancing? Tliey had no dancing at gi'andmamma’s, but slic adores 
dancing, and Mr. Clive dances very well indeed. (A smile from Miss 
Ethel at this adinis-sion.) Doe.s she like the country ? Oh, site is so 
happy ill the country ! London? London is delightful, and so is the 
seaside. She does not know really which she likes best, London or the 
country, for mamma is not near her to decide, being engaged listening 
to Sir Brian, who is lajdiig down tlie law to her, and smiling, smiling 
with all her might. In fact, Mr. Ncwcoine says to Mr. Peiidennis in 
his droll, humorous way, ‘ That woman grins like a Cheshire eat.’ Who 
was the naturalist wlio first discovered that peculiarity of the cats in 
Cheshire? 

In regard to Miss Mackenzie’s opinions, then, it is not easy to discover 
that they arc decided, or profound, or original ; but it seems pretty clear 
that she has a good temper, and a happy contented dis])osition. And 
the smile wliich lier pretty countenance wears shows oft' to great 
advantage the two dimples on her pink checks. Her teetli arc even 
and white, her hair of a beautiful colour, and no snow can be whiter 
than her fair round neck and polislnxl shoulders. She talks very kindly 
and good-naturedly with Fanny and Maria (Mrs. Hobson’s precious ones) 
until she is bewildered by the statements which those young ladies 
make regawling astronomy, botany, and chemistry, all of w'hich they 
are studying. ‘My dears, I don't know a single word about any of 
these abstruse subjects ; I w'ish I did,’ she says. And Ethel Newcomo 
laughs. She, too, is ignoi’aut uik>u all these subjects. ‘I am glad 
there is some one else,’ says Rosey, with naivete^ ‘ w'ho is as ignorant 
as I am.’ And the younger cliildreii, with a solemn air, say they will 
ask mamma leave to teach her. So everybody, somehow, great or small 
seems to protect her ; and the humble, simple, gentle little thing wins 
a certain degree of good-will from the world, which is to\»ched by her 
humility and her pretty sweet looks. The servants in Fitzroy Sqviaro 
waited upon her much more kindly than upon her smiling Imstling 
mother. Uncle James is especially fond of liis little Rosey. Her 
presence in his study never discomposes him ; whereas his sister fatigues 
him with the exceeding activity of her gratitude, and her energy in 
pleasing. As I was going away, I thought I heard Sir Brian Newcom© 
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say, ‘It ’(but wliat ‘It’ was of course I cannot conjecture) ‘It ^vill 

do vciy well. Tlic niotlier seems a su])erior woman.’ 


CHAPTER XXV 

IS PASSED IN' A PITKLIC-HOUSE 

I HAD no more conversation witli Mis.s Newcomc that niglit, wlio 
had forgotten her curiosity about tlie habits of authoi's. When 
slie had ended Iicr talk with Miss Mackenzie, she devoted the 
rest of the evening to lier uncle Colonel Newcoine ; and coiududed bv 
saying, ‘And now you will come and ride with me to-moiTOW, uncle, 
won’t you?’ which the Colonel faithftdly pronnse«l to do. And she 
shook hands with Clive very kindly ; and with Rosey verj’ frankly, but 
as I thought with mther a patronising air : and she made a very stately 
l>ow to Mrs. Mackenzie, and so dej)arted with her father and mother. 
Lady Kew had gone away earlier. Mi's. Mackenzie informed us after- 
wards that the Countess liad gone to sleej) after her dinner. If it was 
at Mrs. Mack’s story about the Covernor's ball at Tobago, and the 
quarrel for precedence l>etweeii the Lord Bisluq^’s lady, liirs. Rotehet, 
and the Chief-Justice’s wife, Laily Barwise, I should not be at all 
surjirised. 

A handsome fly carried off the ladie.s to Fitzroy Square, and the two 
worthy Inilian gentlemen in their company ; Clive and I walking with 
the usual Havannah to light us home. And Clive remarked that he 
supposed tli(*rc had been some difference between his father and the 
bankers ; for they had not met for ever so many months l>efore, and 
the Coh)nel alway.s had looked verj' gloomy when his brothers were 
mentioned. ‘And I enn’t help thinking,’ says the astute youth, ‘that 
they fancied I wa.s in love with Ethel (I know the Colonel would have 
liked me to make up to her), and that may have occasioned the row. 
Now, I supjiose, they think I am engaged to Rosey. What the deuce 
are tliev in such a hurrv to marrv me for?’ 

to • • 

Clive’s comi)anion remarked, ‘ that marriage u*a.s a laudable institution ; 
and an honest attachment an excellent consera'ator of youthfid morals.’ 
On which Clive re]»lied, ‘ Why don’t you marry yom-self ? ’ 

This, it UTi-s justly suggested, was no argument, but a merely 
j)crsonal allusion foreign to the cjuestion, which was, that marriage 
was laudable, etc. 

Mr. Clive laughed. ‘ Rosey is as good a little creature as can be,’ 
he said. ‘ Sln^ is never out of temper, though I fancy Mrs. Mackenzie 
tries her. I don’t think sue i.s very wise : but she is uncommonly 
jtretty, and her beauty grows on you. As for Ethel, anything so high 
and mighty I have never seen since I saw the French giantess. Going 
to Court, and about to j)arties every night where a pan-el of young fools 
lliitter hcT, ha.s jierfectly spoiled her. By Jove, how handsome she is! 
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How she tiiras with her long neck, and looks at you from \inder those 
black eyebrows ! If I painted her hail*, I think I should paint it 
almost blue, and then glaze over with lake. It n blue. And how' 
finely her head is joined on to hei* Bhouldei*s!’ — and he waves in the 
air an imaginary line with his cigar. ‘She would do for Judith, 
wouldn’t she I Or how grand she would look as Herodias’s daughter 
sweeping down a stair — in a groat di-ess of ciotli of gold like Paul 
Veronese — holding a charger before ber with white arms, you know — 
with the muscles accented like the glorious Diana at Paris — a savage 
smile on her face and a ghastly solemn gory head on the dish — I see 
tlie picture, sir, I see the i>ictnre ! ’ and he fell to curling hU mu.stachios 
—just like his brave ol<l father. 

I could not help laughing at the re.semblance, and mentioning it to 
my friend. He broke, as W’as his wont, into a fond eulogium of his 
sire, wished lie could be like him — worked liimself up into another 
state of excitement, in wiiich he averred that, if his father wanted him 
to marr)^, he w'ould marry that instant. ‘ And why not Rosey? She 
is a dear little thing. Or w'hy not that splendid Mi.'is Sherrick ? What 
a head ! — a regular Titian ! I was looking at the difference of their 
colour at Uncle Honejunan’s that day of the dejeuner. The shadow.? 
in Rosey’s face, sir, are all pearly tinted. You ought to paint her in 
milk, sir ! * cries the enthusiast. ‘ Have you ever remarked the grey 
round her eyes, and the sort of puqile hloom of her cheek! Rubens 
could have clone the colour : but I don’t somehow like to think of a 
young ladj'’ and that sensuous old Peter Paul in company. I look at 
lier like a little wild flower in a field — like a little cliild at play, sir. 
Pretty little tender nm-sling 1 If I see her passing in the street, I feel 
a.s if I would like some fellow to be rude to her, that I might have the 
pleasure of knocking him down, Slie is like a little song-bird, sir, — a 
tremulous, fluttering little linnet that you wo\ild take into your hand, 
jmindam queereniem mairem, and smootli its little plumes, and let it 
perch on your finger and sing. The Slierrick creates quite a different 
sentiment- — the Slierrick is splendid, stately, sleepy, . . .* 

* Stupid,’ hints Clive’s companion. 

‘Stupid ! Why not? Some women ought to be stupid. What you 
call dulncss I call repose. Give me a calm w'oman, a slow woman, — a 
lazy, majestic woman. Show mo a gracious virgin bearing a lily ; not 
a leering giggler frisking a rattle. A lively woman would be the death 
of me. Look at Mrs. Mack, perpetually nodding, winking, grinning, 
throwing out signals which you are to be at the trouble to answer 1 I 
thought her delightful for three days ; I declare I was iu love with 
her — that is, as much as I can be after — but never mind that, I feel 
I shall never be really in love again. Why shouldn’t the Sherrick bo 
stupid, I say? About great beauty there should ahvays reign a silence. 
Afl you look at the great stars, the great ocean, any great scene of 
nature, you hush, sir. You laugh at a pantomime, but you ore still in 
a- temple. When I saw the great Venus of the Loiuto, I thought 
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Wert thou alive, 0 goddess, thou sliouldst never open tliose lovely lira 
but to speak lowly, slowly ; thou shouldst never descend from that 
j)edestal but to walk stately to some near couch, and assume anotlier 
attitude of beautiful calm. To be l^autiful i.s enough. If a woman 
can do that well, wlio .shall demand more from her? You don’t want 
arose to sing. And I tliink wit is out of place where there’s great 
beauty ; as I wouldn’t have a Queen to cut joke.s on her throne. I 
say, Pendcnnis,’ — liere broke off the cntluisiastic youtli, — ‘ liave you 
got another cigar? Sliall we go into Finch’s, and have a game at 
billiards? Just one — it’s quite early yet. Or sliall we go into the 
“ Haunt”? It’s Wednesday niglit, you know, when all the buys go.’ 
We tap at a door in an old, ohl street in iSolio : an old maid with a 
kind comical face opeits the door, and nods friendly, and says, ‘ How 
do, sir? ain’t seen you thi.s ever .so long. How do, Mr. Noocoml’ 
‘ lio ’.s here?’ ‘ ^lost cverylKidy’s liere.’ We pass by a little snug 
bar, in which a trim elderly lady is seated liy a great fire, on whicli 
boils an enormous kettle ; while two gentlemen arc attacking a cold 
saddle of mutton and West India jiickle.s : liard by Mrs. Nokes the 
landlady’s elbow — with mutual liows — we recognise Hickson tlie 
sculptor, and Morgan, intrejnd Iri.sli chieftain, chief of the reporters 
of the Jforninff Press newspajier. We pa.ss through a jia-ssage into a 
back-room, and are received with a roar of welcome from a crowd of 
men, almost invisible in the smoke. 

‘I am right glad to sec thee, boy!’ cries a cheery voice (tliat will 
never troll a chorus more). ‘ We spake anon of thy mi.sfortune, gentle 
youtli I and that thy wan-iors of Assaye have charged tlie Acailemy in 
vain. Mayhap thou frighteneilst the courtly school with barbarou.s 
visages of grisly war. Peiideimi.s, thou dost wear a thirsty look ! 
Resplendent swell ! untwine thy choker white, and I will either stand 
a glass of grog, or thou shalt jiay the like for me, my lad, and tell ns of 
the fjushionablc world.’ Thus spake the bnivc old Tom Sarjent, — also 
one of the Pre.ss, one of the old boys ; a gootl old stdiolar with a good 
old libmry of books, who had taken his seat any time the.se forty years 
by the chimney-fire in thi.s old ‘ Haunt’ : where jminters, sculptors, men 
of letters, actors, used to congivgate, j)a.s.sing i>lea.sant hours in rough 
kindly communion, an<I many a day seeing the sunri.se lighting the rosy 
street ere they partcil, and Bet.^^y jait the useless lamp out, and closed 
the ho.spitable gate.s of the ‘ Haunt.’ 

The time is not very long since, though to-day in so changed. As 
we think of it, the kiml familiar faces rise up, and we hear the plea.sant 
voices and singing. There are they met, the Iioimst hearty companions. 
In the days when the ‘ Haunt ’ teas a haunt^ stage-coaches were not yet 
quite over. Cjusinos were not invented, clubs were rather rare luxuries ; 
there were sanded floors, triangidar sawdust-boxes, pipe.s, and tavern 
parlours. Young Smith and Brown, from the Temple, did not go from 
chambers to dine at the ‘Polyanthus,’ or the ‘Megatherium,’ off potage 
k la Bisque, turbot au gratin, c6te-lctte“ la What-d’you-call-’em, and a 
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pint of St. Emilioii ; "but orderetl their hccf-steuk and pint of port from 
tlie ‘plump head-waiter at the “Cock” did not disdain the pit of the 
theatre; and for a supper a homely refection at the taveni. How 
deliglitful are the suppei-s in Charles Lamb to read of even now ! — the 

c-irds tlie punch — the candles to be snuffed — the social oysters — the 

modest cheer I Who ever snuffs a candle now 1 What man has a 
domestic supper, whose dinner-hour is ei^lit o’clock'? Those little 
meetings, in the memory of many of us yet, are gone quite away into 
the past. Fivc-and'twenty years ago is a hundred years off — so imich 
has our social life changed in those five lustres. James Boswell himself, 
were he to revisit Loudon, would scarce venture to enter a taveni. It 
is an institution as e.vtinct a.s a hackney-coach. Many a grown man 
who peruses this historic page lias never seen such a vehicle, and only 
heard of nim-punch as a drink which his ancestors used to tipple. 

Cheery old Tom Sarjent is surroimded at the ‘Haunt’ by a dozen 
of kind boon companions. They toil all day at their avocations of art, 
or letters, or law, and here meet for a harmless night’s recreation and 
converse. They talk of literature, or politics, or pictures, or plays; 
socially banter one another over their cheap cups ; sing brave old songs 
sometimes when they are especially jolly : kindly ballads in praise of 
love and wine ; famous maritime ditties in liononr of Old England. I 
fancy I hear Jack Brent’s noble voice rolling out the .sad geiierou.s refrain 
of ‘ The Deserter,’ ‘ Then for that reason and for a season we will be 
merry before we go,’ or Michael Percy’s clear tenor carolling the Irish 
chorus of ‘What’s that to anyone, whether or no!’ or Mark Wilder 
shouting his bottle song of ‘Garryowen na gloria.’ These songs were 
regarded with affection by the brave old fre<iueuters of the ‘ Haimt.’ A 
gentleman’s property in a song wa.s considered sacred. It was respect- 
fully asked for ; it was heard with the more pleasure for being old. 
Honest Tom Sargent I how the times have changed since we SJiw' thee ! 

I believe the present chief of the reporters of the newspaper (which 

responsible office Tom filled) goes to Parliament in his brougham, and 
dines with the Ministers of the Crown. 

Around Tom arc seated grave Royal Academicians, rising gay 
Associates ; writers of other jounials besides the Pail Mall Gazette ; 
a barrister maybe, whose name will be famous some day ; a hewer of 
marble perhaps.; a siurgcon whose patients have not come yet ; and one 
or two men about town who like this queer a.sscrably better than haunts 
much more splendid. Captain Slmiidon has been here, and his jokes 
are preserved in the tradition of the place. Owlet, the philosophei', 
came once and tried, as his wont is, to lecture, but his metaphysics were 
beaten down by a storm of banter. Blatter, who gave himself such airs 

because he wrote in the Review^ tried to air himself at the 

* Haunt,’ but was choked by the smoke, and silenced by the unanimous 
pooh-poohing of the assembly. Dick Walker, who rebelled secretly at 
Sarjent’s authority, once thought to give himself consequence by bringing 
a yo\mg lord from the ‘ Blue Posts,’ but he was so unmercifxdly ‘ chaffed * 
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l>y Tom, tliat even the young lord laughed at lum. His lordship has 
been hcanl to say lie liad been taken to ‘ a mousus queeah place, queeah 
set of folks,’ in a tap somewhere, tliough lie went away quite delighted 
witli Tom s affability, but lie never came again. He could not find the 
place probably. You might pass the ‘Haunt’ in the daytime and not 
know it in the least. ‘I lielieve,’ said Charley Ormond (A.R.A. he was 
then) — ‘I believe in the day there’s no such phwe at all ; and when 
Betsy turns the gas oft at the door-lamp ns we go away, the whole thing 
vanishes : the door, the house, the bar, the “ Haunt,” Betsy, the beer- 
boy, Mrs. Nokes and all.’ It has vanished : it is to he found no more : 
iieithei by ni^ht nor by day — unless the ghosts of good fellows still 
haunt it. 

As the genial talk and glass go round, and after Clive and his friend 
have modestly answered the various queries jiut to them by good old 
Tom Sarjent, the acknowledged Prreses of the a.sf?cmbly and Sachem of 
this venerable wigwam, the <loor opens and another well-known figure is 
recognised with shouts as it emerges through the smoke. ‘Bayhain, all 
hail ! ’ says Tom. ‘ Frederick, I am right glad to see thee ! ’ 

Bayham says he is disturbed in s])irit, and calls for a pint of beer to 
console him. 

‘Hast thou flown far, thou re.stless binl of night?’ asks Father Tom, 
who loves speaking in blank ver.se. 

‘ I have come from Cursitor Street,’ says Bayham in a low groan. 
‘I have just been to see a poor devil in quod there. Is that yo\i, Pen- 
dennis? You know the man — Charles Honeyman.’ 

‘What!’ cries Clive, starting up. 

‘0 my projdietic soul, my uncle!’ growls Bayham. ‘I did not see 
the young one ; Imt ’tis true.’ 

The reader is aware tliat more than the three years have elapsed, of 
which time the preceding page.s contain the harmless chronicle ; and 
while Thomas Newconie’s leave has been nmning out and Clive’s 
mustachios gro^^■ing, the fate of other persons connected with our stoiy 
has also Inul its development, and their fortune has experienced its 
natural progre.ss, its increase or decay. Our tale, such as it has hitherto 
been arranged, has passed in leisurely sceiies wherein the present tense 
i.s j)erforce adojjtcd ; the writer acting as chorus to the di*ama, and 
occasionally explaining, by hints or more open statemont.s, what has 
cfccurred during the intervals of the acts ; and how it hapi)ens that the 
])erformers are in such or such a jwsriire. In the modern theatre, as 
the play-going critic knows, the exidanatorj' personage is usually of 
quite a third-mte order. He is the two walking gentlemen friends of 
»Sir Harry Courtly, who welcome the young baronet to London, and 
discoui-se abntit the niggardline.ss of Harry’s old uncle the Nalwb ; and 
the depth of Courtly’s pa.«sion for Lady Annabel, the premiere 
amourense. He is the confidant in white linen to the heroine in white 
satin. He is ‘Tom, ytm inscal,’ the valet or tiger, more or less 
imimdent and acute— that well-kjjown menial in to}>lx)i>ts and a livery 
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frock with red cuffs and collar, -whom Sir Haixy alway-s retains in his 
service, addresses with scurrilous familiarity, and pays so irregularly ; 
or he is Lucetta, Lady Amiabers waiting-maid, wiio carries tiie hilUti- 
iloux and peeps into them ; knows all about the family affairs ; pops 
the lover under the sofa ; and sings a comic song between the scenes. 
Our business now is to eater into Charles Houeyuian’s privacy, to peer 
into the secrets of tliat reverend gentleman, and to tell what has 
happened to him diuing the past months, in which he has made fitful 
though graceful appeaiances on our stage. 

While his nephew’s whiskei*s have been budiling, and his brother-in- 
law has been spending liis money and leave, Mr. Houeymau’s hopes 
have been withering, his sermons growing stale, liis once blooming 
popularity drooping and running to seed. Many causes have contributed 
to biing him to his present melanclioly strait. When you go to 
Lady Whittlesea’s chapel now, it is by no means crowded. Gaps are 
in the pews ; there is not the leixst difficulty in getting a snug place 
near/ the pulpit, whence tlie preacher can look over his pocket-hand- 
kerchief and see Lord Dozeley no more : his Lordship has long gone to 
sleep elsewhere ; and a host of tlie fashionable faithful have migrated 
too. The incumbent can no more cast his fine eyes ui>on the French 
bonnets of the female aristocracy and see some of the loveliest faces in 
Mayfair regarding him with expressions of admiration. Actual dowdy 
tradesmen of the neighbourhood are seated with their families in the 
aisles ; Ridley and his wife ami son have one of the vei’y best seats. 
To be sure Ridley looks like a nobleman, with his large. waistcoat, bald 
head, and gilt book ; J. J. has a fine head, but IMrs. Ridley ! cook and 
housekeeper is ■wiitteu on her rouutl face. The mvisic is by no means 
of its former good quality. That rebellious and ill-conditioned basso 
JBellew has seceded, and seduced the four best singing boys, who now 
perform glees at the ‘ Cave of Harmony.* Honeyman has a right to 
speak of peraecutiou and to compare himself to a honiiit in so far that 
he preaches in a desert. Once, like another hermit, St. Hierome, he 
used to be visited by lions. None such come to him now. Such lions 
as fi'cquent tlie clergy are gone off to lick the feet of other ecclesiastics. 
They are weary of poor Honeyman’s old sermons. 

Rivals have sprung up in the course of these three years — have 
sprung up round about HoiiejTiiau and carried his flock into their folds. 
We know how such simple animals will leap one after another, and that 
it is the sheepish way. Perhaps a new pastor has come to the church 
of St. Jacob’s hard by — bold, resolute, blight, clear, a scholar aud no 
-pedant : his manly voice is thrilling in their ears, he speaks of life and 
^conduct, of practice as well as faith j aud crowds of the moat polite, 
'and most intelligent, and best informed, and best di-essed, and most 
•selfish people in the world come and hear him twice at least There 
Ate so many well-informed and well-dressed etc. etc. people in the 
World that the succession of them keeps St, Jacob’s full for a year or 
^re. Then, it may bq, a bawling quack, who has neither knowledge, nor 
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seholarsliip, nor cluirity, but who frightens the public witli denunciations 
and roiLscs them witli the energy of liis wnrili, succeeds in bringin*^ 
tlieiii together for a wliile till they tire of his din and curees. Mean* 
while tlie good quiet old clPirches round alx)ut ring their accustomed 
bell, ojMMi their Sabbath gates, and receive their tranquil congregations 
and sol^r priest, who has been busy all the week, at schools and sick- 
beds, with watchful teaching, gentle counsel, and silent alms. 

Though we saw Honeyman but seldom, for his comi)any was not 
altogether amusing, and his affectation, when one bet-ame acquainted 
with it, very tiresome to witness, Fred Bjiyham, from his garret at 
Jlrs. Kidlej^s, kept constant watcli over the cunite, and told us of his 
})roccedings from time to time. 'When we heard the melaiicholy news 
fii-st announced, of course tlic intelligcnee damped the gaiety of Clive 
and his comi)anion ; and F. B., who conducted all the aftaii-s of life with 
great gravity, telling Tom Sarjent that he had news of imi>ortance for 
our private ear, Tom, with still more gravity than F. B.'s, said, ‘ Go, 
my chil(h*cn, you had best discuss this tojnc in a 8Cj)amte room, apart 
from the din and fun of a convivial assembly;’ and, ringing the bell, he 
bade Betsy bring him another glass of rum-and-water, and one for 
Mr. Desborough, to be charged to liiin. 

We adjourned to another parlour then, where gas was lighted up ; 
and F. B., over a pint of beer, uarnitcd poor Honoyman’s mishap. 

‘ Saving your j)re.sence, Clive,’ said Bayham, ‘ and with every regard for 
the youthful bloom of your yo\ing heart’s affections, your uncle, Charles 
Honcjiiian, sir, is a bad lot, I liave knowji him these twenty yeai-s, 
when I was at his father’s as a j)rivatc pupil. Old Miss Honeyman is 
one of those cards which wc call trumj)s — so was old Honejinan a 
trump ; but Charles and bis sister ’ 

I stamped on F. B.’s foot under the table. He seemed to have 
forgotten tliat he was al>out to speak of Clive’s mother. 

‘ Hem ! of your poor mother, I — hem — I may say vidi tantuni. I 
scarcely knew her. She married veiy young; jis I was when she left 
Borchamburj’. But Charles exliibitcd his cliaracter at a very early age 
— and it was not a charming one — no, by no means a model of virtue. 
He always liad a genius for running into debt. He lx>rrowcd from every 
one of the pupils — I don’t know how lie sjient it except in hardbake and 
alycoinpaiiic — and even from old Nosey’s groom — jianlon me, we used 
to call your grandfather by that iiluyful epithet (boys will be Iwys, you 
know) — even from the Doctor’s groom he took money, and I recollect 
tlirashing Charles Honeyman for that disgracefid action. 

‘ At college, without any particular show, he was always in debt and 
difficulties. Take warning by him, dear youth ! By him and by me, 
if you like. See me — me, F. Bayham, descended from the ancient kings 
that long the Tuscan sceiitie swayed, dodge down a street to get out of 
sight of a Ixiot-shop, and my colossal frame tremble if a chap put his 
hand on my shoulder, as you did, Pciidcnnis, the other day in the Strand, 
when I thought a straw miglit have knocked me down I I have had my 
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errors, Clive. I Know 'em. I ’ll take another pint of beer, if you please. 
Betsy, has Mrs. Nokes any cold meat in the bar? and au accustomed 
pickle? Ha! Give her iny compliments, and say F. B. is hungry. I 
re-sume niy tale. Faults F. B. Inis, and knows it. Humbug he may 
liave been sometimes ; but I ’m not such a complete humbug as 
Honeynian.* 

Clive did not know Iiow to look at this clmracter of Ins relative ; but 
Clive’s companion burst into a fit of laughter, at wliich F. B. nodded 
gravely, and resumed his narrative. ‘ I don’t know how miicli money 
he has had from your governor, but this I can say, the half of it would 
make F, B, a liappy man. I don’t know out of how much the reverend 
party has nobbled his poor old sister at Brighton. He has mortgaged 
ins cliapel to Sherrick, I siippo.se you know, who is ma.ster of it, and 
could turn him out any <luy. I don’t think Sherrick is a bad fellow. 
I think he ’s a good fellow : I have known him do many a good tuni to 
a chap in misfortune. He wants to get into society ; what more 
natural? That was why you were asked to meet him the other day, 
and why he asked you to dinner. I hope you had a good one. I wish 
he ’d ask me. 

‘ Then Moss has got Honeynmn’s bills, and Moss’s brother-in-law in 
Cursitor Street has taken pos-sessioii of Ids revered person. He’s very 
welcome. One Jew lias the chapel, another Hebrew has the clergyman. 
It’.s singular, ain’t it? Sherrick might turn Lady Whittlcsca into a 
sjmagogue and luive the Cldef Rabbi into tlie pulpit where my uncle the 
Bishop has given out the text. 

*Tlie shares of that concern ain’t at a premium. I have had immense 
fun with Sherrick al>out it. I like the Hebrew, sir. He maddens with 
rage when F. B. goes and asks him whether any more pews are let over- 
head. Honeymau begged and liorrowed in order to buy out the last 
man. I remember wlien tlie speculation was famous, when all the boxes 
(I mean the pews) were taken for the season, and you couldn’t get a 
place,- come ever so early. Then Honcyman was spoilt, and gave his 
sermons over and over again. People got sick of seeing the old humbug 
cry, the old crocodile I Then we tried the musical dodge. F. B. came 
forward, sir, there. That was a coup : I did it, sir. Bellow wouldn’t have 
sung for any man but me — and for two-and-twenty mouths I kept him 
as sober as Father Mathew. Then Honeymau didn’t pay him ; there 
was a row in the sacred building, and Bellow retired. Then Sherrick 
must meddle in it. And, baring heard a chap out Hampstead way who 
Sherrick thought would do, Honejunan was forced to engage him, regard- 
less of expense. You recollect the fellow, sir? Tlie Reverend Simoon 
Rawkins, the lowest of the Low Church, sir — a red-haired dumpy man, 
who gasped at his 7i’s and sytoke with a Lancashire twang — he ’d no 
more do for Mayfair than Grimaldi for Macbeth. He and Honeymau 
used to fight like cat and dog in tlie vostiy ; and he drove away a third 
part of the congregation. He was an honest man and an able man too, 
though not a sound churchman * (F. B. said this with a veiy edifying 
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gravity); ‘I told Sherrick tliis the very day I heard him. And if lie 
had spoken to me on the subject I might have s;ivcd liiui a pretty ‘ 
penny — a precious deal more than the paltry sum whicli lie and I liad 
a quarrel about at that time — a matter of business, sir — a pecuniaiy 
difference about a small three-months’ thuig which caused a temporary 
estrangement between us. As for Honeynian, lie used to cry about it. 
Your uncle is great in the lachrymatory line, Clive Newcome. He usexl 
to go with tears in hi.s eyes to Sherrick, and implore him not to have 
Rawkins, but he would. And I must say for poor Ciiarles, that the 
failure of Lady Wluttlesea's has not been altogether Charles’s fault ; 
and that Sherrick has kickexl down that property. 

‘ Well then, sir, poor Charles thought to make it all right by marrying 
Mrs. Brumby! — and she wa.s very fond of him and the thing was all 
but done, in spite of her sous, who were in a rage, as you may fancy. 
But Charley, sir, has such a propen.sity for humbug tliat he will tell 
lies when there is no earthly good in lying. He repre.sented his chapel 
at twelve hundred a year, his private means as so and so ; and when he 
came to book up with Briggs, the lawyer, Mis. Brumby’s brotlier, it 
was found that ho lied ami jncvaricated so that the widow, in actual 
disgust, would have nothing more to do with him. Bhe wa.s a good 
woman of busines.s, and managed tiie hat slioj) for nine yeai-s whilst 
poor Brumby was at Doctor Tokely’s. A fii-st-mte shop it was too. I 
introduced Charles to it. My uncle the Bisliop had his sliovels there : 


and they used for a considerable iieriod to cover this humble roof witli 
tiles,’ said F. B., tajiping his capa<-ious forehead ; ‘ I am sure he might 
have had Brumby,’ he addeil in Ids melancholy tones, ‘ but for those 
unlucky lies. She didn’t want money. She had )denty. She longeil 
to get into society, and was bent on marrying a gentleman. 

‘But what I can’t pardon in Honeynian is the way in which he has 
done iwor old Ridley and his wife. I took him there, you know, 
thinking they would send their bills in once a mouth ; that he was 
doing a good business ; in fact, that I had put ’em into a good thing. 
And the fellow has told me a score of times that he and the Ridleys 
wore all right. But he has not only not paid liis lodgings, but he has 
had money of them ; he has given dinners ; he has made Ridley jiay tor 
wine. He has kept Jiaying ludgei-s out of the lioivic, and he tells me 
all tiiis with a burst of tears, when he sent for me to Lazarus’s to-night, 
and I went to him, sir, because he was in distress — went into the lion s 
den, sir!’ says F. B., looking round nobly. ‘I don t know how much 
he owes them; because, of course, you know, the sum he nieiiUons ain t 
the right one. He never does tell the truth — does Charles. But think 
of tlic pluck of tho.se go(xl Kiillcys, never saying a single word to F. B. 
about the debt! “We arc jioor, but we have saved some money and 
can lie out of it. And we think Mr. Honeynian will jiay us,” says 
Mrs Ridley to me this very evening. And she thrilled my heart- 
strings, sir ; ami I took her in my. arms, and kissed the old woman, 
says Bayluim; ‘and I rather astonished little Miss Cann, and young 
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J. J., ■^ho came in with a picture under his arm. But she jyiid she 
had kissed Master Frederick long before J. J. was lx)ni — and so she 
had ; that good and faithful sen'ant — and my emotion in embracing her 
was manly, sir, manly.’ 

Here old Betsy came in to say that the supper ‘ was a waitin’ for 
Mr. Bayham and it was a gettiu’ verj* late ; ’ and we left F. B. to his 
meal ; and bidding adieu to Mrs. Nokes, Clive and I went each to our 
habitation. 


CHAPTER XXVI 

nt COLONEL NEWCOMERS HORSES ARE SOLD 

an hour early tlio next morning I was not suqjriaed to see 
Colonel Neweome at my chambers, to wliom Clive had coin- 
^ ^ municated Bayliam’s important news of the night Ix^fore. 
Tlie Colonel's object, as any one who knew’ liim need .scarcely be told, 
was to rescue l»is brother-in-law' ; and Wing ignorant of law’j’ers, 
sheriffs’ officers, and tlieir proc-eedings, he l>ethouglit him that he would 
apply to Lamb Court for information, and in so far showed some 
prudence, for at least I knew more of the world and its ways than my 
simple client, and w’jis enabled to make bettor terms for the unfoi-tunate 
prisoner, or ratlier for Colonel Nowconio, wlio was the real sufferer, 
than HoncjTnan’s creditors might otherwise have been disposed to give. 

I thought it would W more pnident that our good Samaritan should 
not see the victim of rogues wliom he was nlx)ut to succour ; and left 
him to entertain himself with Mr. Warrington in Lamb Coiu*t, while 
I sped to the lock-up liouse, where the Mayfair pet was confined. A 
sickly smile played over his countenance as he beheld me when I was ' 
ushered to his private room, loie reverend gentleman was not shaved ; 
he had partaken of breakfast. I saw a glass which bad once contained 
brandy on the dirty tray wliereon liis meal was placed ; a greasy novel 
from a Chancery Lane libniry lay on the table ; Init lie was at present 
occupied in writing one or more of those great long letters, those 
laborious, ornate, eloquent statements, those documents so profusely 
^derlined, in which the vidchtnaiwns of villains are laid bare W’ith 
Italic fervour; the coldncs.s, to use no fiarshei’ phrase, of friends on 
whom reliance might have been 2)lac€(l; the outrageous conduct of 
Solomons ; the astonishing faihu-e of Smith to pay a sum of money on 
which he had counted as 07 ^ ihe Bank of England) finally, the in- 
fallible certainty oi repaying (^ith what heartfelt thanks need not be 
Mid) the loan of so many pounds next Saturday week at farthest. 
All this, which some readers in the course of their experience have read 
no doubt m many Imndwritings, was duly set forth by poor Honej-man. 
^ere was a wafer in a wine-glass on the table, and the bearer no doubt 
below to carry the missive. Tlicy always send these lette.ra by a 
messenger, who is introduced in the postscript ; he is always sitting in 
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the hall ■\vhpn you get the letter, and is * a young man waiting for an 
answer, plea-^e.’ 

No one cun supiwse that Honeyman laid a complete statement of liis 
affairs before the negotiator who was charged to look into them. No 
debtor does confess all his debts, but breaks tliem gradually to his man 
of business, factor or benefactor, leading him on from surprise to 
surprise ; and when he is in possession of tlie tailor’s little account, 
introducing liim to the bootmaker. Honojanaii’s scljedule I felt 
perfectly certain was not correct. The detainers against him were 
trifling. ‘Moss of Wardour Street, one hundred and twenty — I 
believe I have paid him thousands in this very transaction,* ejaculates 
Honeyman. ‘ A heartless West End tnulc.sman hearing of my mis- 
fortune — these people are all linked together, my dear Pendennis, and 
rush like vultures upon their prey ! — Waddilove, tlic tailor, lias another 
writ out for ninetj'-eiglit pounds : a man wliom I have made by my 
recommendations ! Tobbin.s, the bootmaker, his neighbour in Jennyu 
Street, forty-one iKuinds more, and that is all — I give you iny wor<l, 
all. In a few montlis, when my pew-rents will Iw coming in, I sliouhl 
have settled with those cormorants ; otlierwise, my total and irretriev- 
able ruin, and tlie disgrace and humiliation of a prison attend me. I 
know it ; I can bear it ; I Iiave been wretchoclly weak, Pendcnni.s : 
I can say viea culpa, mea 7najniua culpa, and I can — bear — my — 
penalty.’ In Ins finest moments lie was never more iiathctii?. He 
turned liis head away, and concealed it in a handkerchief not so white 
as those which veiled his emotions at Lady Wluttlesea’s. 

How by degrees tliis .slip|)ory ])cniteiit was indueeil to make other 
confe.ssions ; liow we got an idea of I\Irs. Ridley’s account from him, of 
his dealings witli Mr. Sherrick, need not be mentioned here. The 
conclusion to which Colonel Newcome’s ambassador came was, that to 
help such a man would be quite and that tlie Fleet Prison 

would lie a most whole.somc retreat for this most reckless divine. Ero 
tlie day was out, ^Ic.ssrs. Waddilove and Tobbins had confen'ed with 
their neiglibour in St. James’s, Mr. Brace ; and there came a detainer 
from tliat lialx‘rda.shcr for gloves, cravats, aii<l jKxket-handkcrchiefs, 
that might have done credit to the most dandified young Guardsman. 
Mr. WaiTington wa.s on ]\Ir. Pendennis’s side, and urged that the law 
should take its course. ‘ Wliy helii a man,’ said he, ‘ who will not 
help liimself? X<et the law sjiongc out the fellow’s debts; set him 
going again with twenty pounds when lie quits the prison, and get him 
a chaplaincy in tlic Isle of Man.’ 

I saw by the Colonel’s grave kind face that tlicsc hard opinions iliil 
not suit him. ‘ At all events, sir, promise us,’ wc said, * that you will 
pay notliing yourself — that you won’t see Honejunaii’s creditors, but 
will let people wlio know the w’orld better deal with him.’ ‘Know the 
world, young man ! ’ cries Newcomc ; ‘ I should think if I don’t know 
the world at my age, I never shall.’ AjkI if he had lived to be as old 
as Mahalaleel, a boy could still have cheated him. 
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< I do not scruple to tell you,’ he said, after a pause, during which 
a plenty of smoke was delivered from the council of three, ‘ that I have 

a fund — which I had sot aside for mere puriwses of pleasure, I give 

you my word, and a part of which I shall think it my duty to devote 
to poor Honeynmii’s distresses. The fund is not largo. The money 
was intended, in fact, — however, there it is. If Pendeunis will go 
roimd to these tradesmen, and make some composition with them, as 
their prices have been no doubt enormously exaggerated, I see no barm. 
Besides tlie tnulesfolk, tliere is good IMrs. Ridley and Mr, Sherrick — we 
must see them ; and, if we can, set this luckless Charles again on his 
legs. Wo have read of other prodigals who were kindly treated ; and 
we may have debts of our own to forgive, lx>ys.* 

Into Mr. Shciriek’s account we had no need to enter. That gentle- 
man had acted with perfect fairness by Honeymaii. He laughingly 
said to us, ‘You don’t imagine I wo\ild lend that chap a shilling with- 
out security ! I will give him fifty or a hundred. Here ’s one of his 
notes, with what-<r you-call-’em’s — that rum fellow Bayham’s — name as 
drawer. A nice pair, ain’t they. Pooh ! I shall never touch ’em. I 
lent some money on the shop overhead,’ .says Sherrick; pointing to the 
ceiling (we were in his coxintiug-housc in the cellar of Lady Whittlesea’s 
chapel), ‘ because I tliouglit it was a good speculation. And so it was 
at first. The people liked Houeyinan. All the nobs came to hear him. 
Now the speculation ain’t so good. He ’s used up. A chap can’t be 
exj^ected to last for ever. When I first engagctl Mademoiselle Bravura 
at my theatre, you couldn’t get a place for three weeks together. TIic 
next year she did)i’t draw twenty i)ounds a week. So it was with 
Pottle, and the regular drama humbug. At first it was all very well. 
Good business, good ho\ises, our immortal bard, and that sort of game. 
They eiigjiged the tigers and the French riding people over the way ; 
and there was Pottle bellowing away in my place to the orchestra and 
the orders. It’s all a speculation. I’ve speculated in about pretty 
much everything that’s going : in theatres, in joint-stock jobs, in build- 
ing ground, in bills, in gas and insurance companies, and in this chapel. 
Poor old Honeyman I I won’t hurt him. About that other chap I 
put in to do the first business — that red-haired chap, Rawkins — I tliink 
I was wrong, I think ho injured the property. But I don’t know 
everything, you know. I wasn’t bred to know about parsons — quite 
the reverse. I thought, when I heard Rawkins at Hampstea<l, he was 
just the thing. I used to go about, sir, just as I did to the provinces, 
when I had the theatre — Camberwell, Islington, Keunington, Clapton, 
all about, and hear the young chaps. Have a glass of sherry; and 
here ’s better luck to Honeyman. As for that Colonel, he ’s a tnunp, 
Stt ! . I never see such a man. I have to deal with such a precious lot 
of rogues : in the City and out of it, among tlie swells and all, you 
know, that to see such a fellow refreshes me ; and I ’d do anything for 
him. You ’ve made a good thing of that Pall Mall Gcuette ! I tried 
papers too ; but mine didn’t do. I don’t know why, I tried a Tory 
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one, moderate Lil>eral, and out-and-out imcompromising Rmlieal. I say^ 
wliat d ye think of a religious paper, the Catfchisnn or some sucii name? 
Would Honeyinan do as e<litor? I’m afniid it’s all up with the poor 
cove at the chapel’ And I partcfl with Mr. Sherrick,, not a little 
edified by his talk, and greatly relieved as to Honeyinairs fate. The 
tradesmen of Honeyinan’s body were appeased ; and as for ]\Ir. Moss, 
when lie found that tlie curate ha<l no effects, and must go l)efore the 
Insolvent Court, unless Moss chose to take the comjx)sition which wo 
were empowered to offer liim, he too was brought to hear reason, and 
parted with the stamped paper on which was poor Honennan’s signature. 
Our negotiation had like to have come to an end by Clive’s untimely 
indignation, wlio offered at one stage of the proceedings to pitcli young 
Moss out of window ; but nothing came of this ‘ most migentlebad- 
likc Ix'ay^'ioiir on Noocob’s part,’ further than remonstrance and delay 
in the proceedings : and Honeyman preached a lovely sermon at Lady 
'Whittlcsea’s the very next Sunday. He had made himself mucli liked 
in the sptinging-liou.sp, and Mr. Lazams said, ‘If he hadn’t a got out 
time enough, I ’d a let iiim out for Sunday, and sent one of iny men 
with him to show him the way ’ome, you know ; for when a gentleman 
Ijelmves as a gentleman to me, I Iwhave as a gentleman to him.’ 

Mrs. Ridley’s account, ami it was a long one, was paid without a 
single question, or the de<luction of a fartliing ; but the Colonel rather 
sickened of Honeyman’s expressions of rapturous gratitude, and received 
liis professions of mingled contrition and dcliglit verj' coolly. ‘ Jfy l>oy,’ 
says tlie father to Clive, ‘you see to what straits debt brings a man, 
to tanijHjr with tnitli, to have to elicat the poor. Think of fiying before 
a washerwoman, or humbling yourself to a tailor, or eating a poor 
man’.s children’s bread ! ’ Clive blushed, I thought, and looked rather 
confused. 

* 0 father,’ says lie, ‘ I — I ’m afraid I owe .some money too — not 
much ; but al)oiit forty jumnds, five-and-tw'cnty for cigars, and fifteen 
I Iwrrowcd of Pondennis, and — and — I ’ve been devilish annoyed alx)ut 
it all this time.’ 

‘ You stupid boy,’ says the father, ‘ I knew about the cigars bill, and 
paid it last week. Anything I have is yours, you know. As long as 
there is a guinea, there is half for you. See that every shilling we ow*e 
is ])aid l)efore — l>cfore a week is over. And go down and ask Biniiie 
if I e.an see him in his study. I want to have some conversation with 
him.’ When Clive was gone away, he said to me in a very sw’oet voice, 
‘In God’s name, keep iny 1)oy out of debt when I am gone, Arthur. I 
shall return to India very soon.’ 

‘ Very .soon, sir ! You have another year’s leave,’ said I. ^ 

‘Ye^s, but no allowances, you know; and this affair of HonejTnan s 
has pretty nearly cmptic<l the little purse I had set aside for European 
expenses. Tliey have been verj* much heavier than I expected. As 
it is, I overdrew my account at my brothers’, and have been obliged 
to draw money from my agents in Calcutta. A year sooner or later 
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(unless two of oui' senior officers had die<l, when I sjiould liaVc got my 
promotion and full colonel’s pay with it, and proposed to remain in tliis 
country) — a year sooner or later, what does it matter? Clive will go 
away and work at his art, and see the great schools of painting wliilc I 
am absent. I thought at one time how pleasant it would be to accompany 
him. ^\xt Viionime propose, Pejidenuis. I fancy now a lad is not tli« 
better for being always tied to his parent’s apron-string. You young 
fellows are too clever for me. I haven’t learned your ideas or read your 
books. I feel myself veiy often an old damper iti your company. I 
will . go back, sir, where I have some friends, and where I am somebody 
still. I know an honest face or two, white and brown, that will lighten 
up in the old regiment when they sec Tom Newcoinc again. God bless 
you, Arthur. You young fellow’s in this country have svich cold ways 
that we old ones hardly know how to like you at first. James Biniiic 
and I, when we first came home, used to talk you over, and think you 
laughed at us. But you didn’t, I know. God Almighty bless you, and 
send you a good wife, and make a good man of you I I liave bought a 
watch, whicli .1 wouhl like you to wear in remembrance of me and my 
boy, to whom you were so kind wlien you were boys together iu the old 
Grey Friars.’ I took liis hand, and uttered some incoherent words of 

affection and refii)ect. Did not Thomas Newcome merit both from all 
who knew him ? 

His resolution being taken, our good Colonel begun to make silent 
but effectual preparations for his coming departure. He was pleased 
during these last days of his stay to give me even more of his confidence 
than I bad previously enjoyed, and was kind enough to say that ho 
Tegarded me almost as a son of his own, and hoped I would act as elder 
brother and guardian to Clive. Ah I who is to guard tlie guardian i 
\a brother had many nobler qualities than belonged to the 

elder. The world bad not hai-dene<l Clive, nor even succeeded in spoiling- 
him. I perceive I am diverging from his history into that of another 
person, and will return to the subject proper of the book. 

Colonel Newcome exp^ressed himself an being particulnily touched and 
pleaned with lus fnend Binme’e conduct, now that the Colonel’s departure 
was determined. James is one of the most generous of men, Pendeniiis 
and I am proud to be put under an obligation to him, and to tell it 

m!" oiT 1 “1® *“ O" speculative friend 

.Shernck, and am answerable for the payment of the rent till the 

of the lea®. J ames has taken the matter off my hands entirely. 

but be says tliat be likes it, and 
to stay, and tliat lus sistor and niece shall be his housekeepers. 

perhaps, the speaker’s voioc drops a little)—* Clive will 
h^he son ^ the house atill, honest James says, and «od Mess him i 
Jimes ^ nchor than I thought by near a lakh of rupees— and hero is a 

^-1^1 person of whom ha 

®PP®OKet be will leave ber a consideoable nart nf > 


/ 
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The Colonel’s oonfidaiit here said that liis own arrangements were 
inade in another quarter, to which statement the Colonel replied know- 
ingly, ‘ I thought so. A little bird has whispered to me the name of 
a certain Miss A. I knew her grandfather, an accommodating olil 
gentleman, and I borrowed some money from him when I was a subaltern 
at Calcutta. I tell you in strict confidence, my dear young friend, that 
I hope and trust a certain young gentleman of your acq\iaintance may 
be induced to think how good and j)retty and sweet-tcmj)ered a girl 
Miss Mackenzie is, and that she may be brought to like him. If you 
young men would marry in good time goo<l and virtuous women — as I 
am sure — ahem ! — Miss Ainory is — half the temptations of your youtli 
would be avoided, Yo\i would neither be dissolute, as many of you 
seem to be, nor cold ami selfish, which are worse vices still. And my 
prayer is, that ray Clive may cast anchor early out of the reach of 
teini)tation, and mate with some sizch kind girl as Binnie’s niece. AVlien 
I first came home I formed other plans for him, which could not be 
brought to a successful issue ; and knowing his ardent disposition, and 
having kept an eye on the young rogue’s conduct, I tremble lest some 
mischance with a woman should befall him, and long to have him out 
of danger.’ 

So the kind scheme of tlie two elders was, tliat their young one.s 
should marry and be liappy ever after, like the Prince and Princess of 
tlie Fair)* Tale ; and dear Mi-s. l^Iackenzie — (have I sziid that at the 
commencement of her visit to her brother she made almost open love to 
the Colonel ?) — dear Mrs. Mack was content to forego lier own chances so 
tliat her darling Rosey miglit be happy. AVe used to Ia\;gh and say 
tliat, as soon as Clive’s father was gone, Josey would be sent for to join 
Rosey. But little Josey, being under her gnuidmother’s sole influence, 
took a most gratifying and serious turn ; wrote letters, in which she 
questioned the morality of oizeras, Towers of London, and waxworks ; 
and, before a year "was out, married Elder Bogie, of Doctor M‘Craw’s 
church. 

Presently was to be read in the Moi'ninff Post an advertisement of 
the sale of three hoi’ses (tlze description ami iK*<ligrce following), ‘ the 
property of an officer rctuniing to India. Apply to tl»e groom, at the 
stables, 150 Fitzroy Square.’ 

The Court of Directors invited Lieutenant-Colonel Newcome to an 
entertainment given to Major-General Sir Rzilpli Spurrier, K.C.B., 
appointed Cominander-in-Chief at Madras. Clive was asked to tliis 
dinner too, ‘and the governor’s health was drunk, sir,’ Clive said, ‘after 
dinner, and the dear old fellow made such a good speech in returning 
thanks ! ’ 

He, Clive, and I made a pilgrimage to Grey Friars, and had tbo 
Green to ourselves, it being the Bartlemytidc vacation, and the boys all 
away. One of the good old Poor Brothers, whom we both recollected, 
accompanied us round tlie place ; and we sat for a while in Captain 
Scarsdale’s little room (he had been a Peninsular officer, who had sold 
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out, and was fain in liis old age to retire into this calm retreat). — And 
we talked, as old schoolmates and lovers talk, about subjects interesting 
to .sciioolmates and lovers only. 

One by one the Colonel took leave of his friends, young and old ; ran 
down to Newcoine, and gave Mrs. Mason a parting benediction • slept a 
night at Tom Smith's, and passed a day with Jack Brown ; went to all 
the boys’ and girls' schools where his little pint^g^s were, so as to be 
able to take tlie very last and most authentic account of the young folks 
to their parents in India ; s]^nt a week at Marble Head, and .shot 
])artridges there, but for which entertainment, Clive said, the place 
would Iiave been intolerable ; and thence proceeded to Brighton to pjiss 
a little time with good Mi.ss Honcyiimn. As for Sir Brian's family, 
when Parliament broke up of course they did not stay in town. Barnes, 
of course, had ])art of a moor in Scotland, whither his uncle and cousin 
did not follow him. Tlie rest went abroad ; Sir Brian wanted the waters 
of ALv-la-Cliapelle. The brothers parted very good friends ; Lady Ann, 
and all the young people, lieartily wished him farewell. I Ijclieve 
Sir Brian even accompanied the Colonel downstairs from the drawing- 
room, in Park Lane, and acriially came out and saw his brotlicr into his 
cab (ju.st as he would aceomjMiny old Lady Bagges when slie came to 
look at her account at the bank, from the parlour to her carriage). But 
ns for Ethel, she was not going to be put off with this sort of^parting ; 
and the next nioniing a cab dashed up to Fitzroy Square, and a veileil 
lady came out tlience, and was closeted with Colonel Newcoine for five 

minutes, and when he led her back to the carnage there w'crc teai-s in 
his eyes. 


Mackenzie joked alwut the transaction (having watched it from 
the dining-room window's), and asked the Colonel who his sweetheart 
was ? Newcome replied, very sternly, that lie hoped no one would ever 
speak lightly of that young lady, whom he loved as his own dau^^liter • 
and I thought Roscy looked vexed at tlie praises thus l^estowed. This 
was the day before we all w'cnt down to Brighton. Miss Hoiieyman’s 
Mgin^ were taken for Mr. Biimie and his ladies. Clive and her dearest 
Colonel had apartments next door. Charles Honeymnn came down and 
preached one of his very best eei-mons. Fred Bayham was there, and 
looked ijarticularly grand and noble on the pier and the cliff. I am 
luclined to think he had had some explanation Avith Thomas Ncwconie 

wl' j temporary prosperity! 

morn did he not bencBt whom he knew, and what eye that saw him 

did imt hless himl F. B. was greatly affected at Charles’s sermon of 

winch our party of course could see the allusions. Tears actually rolled 

ao>vn his brown cheeks ; for Fred was a man very easily moved and as 

softened sinner. Little Rosey and her mother sobbed audibly, 

S waW Honeyman, who had no idea of 

f**;*"***"*?®* *0 discomfiture of poor Newcome, who 

WM annoyed to have his praises even lunted in that sacred edifice. Good 

JSlr. James Bmme came for once to church ; and, however variously their 
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feelings might be exhibited or repressed, I think there was not one of 
the little circle there Jissembled who did not bring to tiie place a humble 
prayer and a gentle heart. It was the last Sabbath-bell our dear friend 
was to hear for many a day on his native shore. The great sea washed 
the beach Jis we came out, blue with the reflection of the skies, and its 
innumerable waves crested with sunshine. I sec the good man and his 
boy yet clinging to him as they pace togetlier by the shore. 

The Colonel was very much pleased by a visit from Mr. Ridley, and 
the communication whicli lie ma<le (my Lord To(hnorden lias a mansion 
and park in Sussex, whence Mr. Ridley came to pay his duty to Colonel 
Newcome). He said he never could forget the kindness with which 
the Colonel have a treated liim. His Lord-shij) have taken a young 


man, which Mr. Ridley had brought him up under his own eye, and 
can answ'cr for him, Mr. R. .says, ‘with impunity; and wliicli lie is to 
be his Lordship’s own man for the future. And his Lorilsliip liave 
appointed me his steward, and having, as he always licv b(^en, most 
liberal in point of sellary. And me and Mrs. Ridley was thinking, sir, 
most respectfully, with regard to our sou, Mr. John James Ridley — as 
good and honest a young man, which I am jiroud to say it — tliat if 
Mr. Clive goes abroad we sliould be most proud and liappy if John 
James went with Iiim. And tlie money which you have paid us so 
handsome. Colonel, he shall have it ; which it was the e.xeellent ideer 
of Miss Cauu ; and my Lord have ordered a jiictur of John James in 
tlie most libral manner, and have asked iiiy son to dinner, sir, at his 
Lordship’s own table, which I have faithfully served him five-and- 
tliirty years,’ Ridley’s voice fairly broke down at tliis jiart of his 
speech, which evidently was a stmlied <iom|w.sition, and he utteretl no 
more of it, for the Colonel cordially shook him by the hand ; and Clive 
jumped up clapping his, and saying that it was the grciitest wish of his 
heart that J. J. and he shouhl be companions in France oml Italy. 

‘ But I did not like to ask my dear old father,’ he .said, ‘ who has hiul 
so many calls on his purse, and besides, I knew that J. J. was too 

indejK'iident to come as my follower.’ m, . *• i 

The Colonel’s berth has been duly secured ere now\ This time he 
makes the overland journey ; and his pissage is to Alexandria, taken m 
one of the noble ships of the Peninsular and Oriental Company. Hw 
kit is as simple as a siilxiltcm’s ; I believe, but for Clive s friendly 
compul.sion, he would have carried back no other than the old imiforui 
which has served him for so many years. Clive and his father travelietl 
to Southampton together by themselves. F. B. and I took t lo 
Soutbimpton coach : we had a.sked leave to sec the last of him, and 
say a ‘God bless you’ to our dear old friend. So day came when 
the vessel was to sail. We saw Ms cabin, and witnessed all the huMc 
and stir on board tlie good ship on a day of departure. Our thoughts 
liowcver were fixed but on one person— the case, no ^ ^ 

hundreds mdre on sucii a day. There was many a ,^up ^ ^ 

.closing wistfully together on the simny deck, and saymg the last words 
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of blessing and farewell. Tlie bustle of the ship passes dimly rmmd 
about them ; the liurrying noise of crew and officers hmiiiug on tlieir 
duty ; the tmmp and song of the men at the capstan bars ; the bells 
ringing, as the lio\ir for departure comes neai’er and nearer, as mother 
and sou, father and daugliter, hu.sband and wife, hold hands yet for a 
little while. We saw Clive ami his father talking together by the 
wheel. Then they went below ; and a i>{isscnger, her husband, asked 
me to give my arm to an almost fainting lady, and to lead her off the 
ship. Bayham followed us, carrjnng their two children in his anns, as 
the husband turned away, aud walked aft. The last bell was ringing 
aud they were cr>ing ‘Now for the shore.' The whole ship had begun 
to throb ere tliis, aud its great wheels to beat the water, and the 
chimneys had flung out their black signals for sailing. We were as 
yet close ou the dock, and we saw Clive coming up from below, looking 
very pale ; the plank was after him a.s he stepped on land. 

Tljen, with three great clieei-s from the dock, and from the crew in 
the bows, and from the passengers on the quarter-deck, the noble ship 
strikes the first stroke of her destined race, aud swims away towards 
the ocean. ‘ There he is, there he is ! ’ shouts Fred Bayham, waving 
his hat, ‘ God bless him, God bless him 1 ' I scarce j)erceived at the 
ship’s side, beckoning an adieu, our dear old friend, when the lady, 
whose husband had bidden me to lead her away from the ship, faulted 
in my arms. Poor soul 1 Her, too, has fate stricken. Ah, pangs of 
hearts torn asunder, passionate regrets, cruel, cruel partings 1 Shall 
you not end one day, ere many years ; when the tears shall be wped 
from all eyes, and there shall be neither sorrow nor pain ] 


CHAPTER XXVir 

YOUTH AXD SUNSHINE 

A lthough Thomas Newcome was gone back to India in search 
of more money, finding that he could not live upon his income 
at home, he was nevertheless rather a wealthy man ; and at 
the moment of his departure from Europe had two lakhs of rupees 
invested in various Indian securities. ‘ A thousand a year,’ he thought, 
‘ more, added to the interest accruing from my two lakhs, -will enable 
us to live very comfortably at home. I can give Clive ten thousand 
pounds when he marries, and five Imndred a year out of my allowances. 
If he gets a wife with some money, they may Lave every enjoyment of 
life ; and as for his pictures, he can paint just as few or as many of those 
as he pleases.’ Newcome did not seem seriously to believe that his sou 
would live by painting pictures, but considered Clive as a young prince 
who chose to amuse himself with painting. The Muse of Painting is 
a lady whose social station is not altogether recognised with us as yet. 
The polite world permits a gentleman to amuse himself with her but 
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to take her for bettor or for worse! forsake all otlier chances and 
cleave \into her ! to assume her name ! Many a respecbible person 
would be as much shocked at the notion, as if Ids son had married an 
opera-dancer. 

Newcome left a hundred a year in England, of winch the principal 
sum was to be transferred to his boy as soon as he came of age. He 
endowed Clive further with a considerable annual sum, which his 
London bnikers woidd }ifiy : ‘ And if these are not enough,’ sjiys he 
kindly, ‘you must draw u|)on my agents, ^le.'isrs. Fmnks and Merry- 
weather, at Calcutbi, who will receive your .signature just as if it were 
mine.’ Before going away, he intn>duced Clive to F. and M.’s corre- 
sjwnding London house, Jolly and Baines, Fog Court — leading out of 
Leadenhall — Mr. Jolly, a myth as regjirded the firm, now married to 
Lady Julia Jolly — a j)ark in Kent — evangelical interest— great at 
Exeter Hall mcetiug.s — knew Clive’s grandmother — that is, Mrs. 
Newcome, a most admirable woman. Baines repre-sents a lio\ise in 
the Regent’s Park, with an emigrative tendency towards Belgravia — 
musical daughters — Herr Mosc-heles, Benetlict, Ella, 0.sl)orne, constantly 
at tlinner — sonatas in P flat (op. 936), coniixxsed and dedicated to 
Miss Euj)hcmia Baines, by her most obliged, most obedient servant, 
Ferdinando Blitz. Baines hopes that his young friend ^^ill come 
constantly to York Terrace, where the girls will be most Imjjpy to see 
him ; and mentions at home a singular whim of Colonel Neweonie’.s, 
who can give his son twelve or fifteen hundred a year, and makes an 
artist of him Euphemia and Floni adore artists ; they feel quite 
intcrestc«l alwut this young man. ‘ He was scribbling cjxricatures .all 
the time I was talking with his father in my parlour,’ says i\t. Baines, 
and ])roduces a sketch of an oRinge-woman near the Bank, who had 
struck Clive's eyes, and lK*en transferred to the blotting-paper in Fog 
Court. ‘ 7/e neeilu’t do anj-thing,’ said good-natured Mr. Baine.s. ‘ I 
guess all the pictures he’ll jxaint won’t sell for much.’ 

‘ Is he fond of music, ]>apa?’ asks miss. ‘What a pity he had not 
come to our la.«t evening ; and now the sexison is over ! ’ ‘ 

‘ And i\Ir. Newcome is going out of town. He came to me to-day 
for circular notes — .says he ’s going through Switzerland and into Italy 
— lives in Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Stiuare. Queer place, ain’t it? 
Put his name down in your lx)ok, and ask Jiim to dinner iie.xt scjison.’ 

Before Clive w’ent away, he liad an appanxtxis of easels, .sketching- 
stools, umbrellas, and j)ainting-boxe.s, the most elabomte and beautiful 
tliat Messi-s. Soaj) and Isaac could .supply. It ma<le J. J. s eyes glisten 
to see those lovely gimcracks of art ; tho.se smooth mill-boards, those 
dral>tinted sketching-blocks, and glistening row’s of colour-tube.s lying 
in their lx)xca, which seemccl to cry, ‘ Come, .squeeze me.’ If painting- 
lx)xes made paintei's ; if sketching-stools w’ould but enable one to 
sket<di, surely I w'ould ha.sten this very instant to Messrs. Soap and 
Is.'inc ! but, ala.s ! these pretty toys no more make artists than cowls 
make monks. 
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As a proof that Clive did intend to practise iiis profession, and to 
live by it too, at this time he took four s^iorting sketches to a print- 
seller in the Haymarket, and disposed of them at the rate of seven 
shillings and sixpence per sket<*h. His exultation at receiving a 
sovereign and half a sovereign from Mr. Jones was boundless. ‘ I can 
Jo half-a-dozen of these things easily in a moniing,* says he. ‘ Two 
guineas a day is tweh-e guineas — sjiy ton guineas a week, for I won’t 
work on Sundays, and may take a holiday in the week besides. Ten 
guineas a week is five hundred a year. Tliat is pretty nearly as much 
money as I shall want, and I need not draw the dear old governor’s 
allowance at all.’ He wrote an ardent letter, full of happiness and 
affection, to the kind father, which he shall find a moutli after he has 
arrived in India, and read to his friends in Calcutta and Barrackpore. 

. Clive invited many of his artist friends to a grand feast in honour of 
the thirty shillings. The ‘ King’s Arms,’ Kensington, was the hotel 
selected (tavern beloved of artists for many score years !). Gandish 
was there, and the Gandisliites and some chosen spirits from the Life 
Academy, Clipstone Street, and J. J. was vice-president, with Fred ' 
Bayham by liis side, to jnake the speeches and carve the mutton ; and 
I promise you many a merry song was sung, and many a health dnmk 
in flowing bumpers ; and as jolly a party was assembled as any London 
contained that day. The heaii monde had quitted it ; the Park was 
empty as we crossed it; and the leaves of Kensinyton Gardens had 
begun to fall, dying after the fatigues of a London season. We sang 
all the way home through Knightsbridge and by the Park railings, and 
the Covent Garden carters halting at the ‘ Half-way House ’ were 
astonished at our choruses. There is no half-way house now ; no merry 
chorus at midnight. 

Then Clive and J. J. took the steamboat to Antwerp ; and those 
who love pictures may imagine how the two young men rejoiced in one 
of the most picturesque cities of the world ; where they went back 
straightway into the sixteenth century ; where the inn at which they 
stayed (delightful old ‘Grand Laboureur,’ thine ancient walls are 
levelled! thy comfortable, hospitalities exist no more!) seemed such 
a hostelry as that where Quentin Durward first saw his sweetheart ; 
where knights of Velasquez or burgomasters of Rubens seemed to look 
from the mndows of the tall gabled houses and the quaint porches ; 
where the Bourse still stood, the Bourse of three lumdred years ago,^ 
and you had but to supply figures ^vith beards and niffs, and rapieis 
and trunk-hose, to make the picture complete ; where to be awakened 
by the carillon of the bells was to waken to the most delightful sense 
of life and happiness ; where nuns, actual nuns, walked the streets, and 
every figure in the Place de Meir, and every devotee at church kneeling 
and draped in black, or entering the confessional (actually the confes- 
morial !) was a delightful subject for the new sketch-book. Had Clive 
as much everywhere as at Antwerp, Messrs. Soap and Isaac 
might have made a little income by supplying '^qth materials. 
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After Ant^’erp, Clive’s correspondent gets a letter dated from the 
‘ Hotel de SuMe ’ at Brussels, which contains an elaborate eulogy of 
the cookery aud comfort of that hotel, where the wines, according to 
the wnter’s opinion, are unmatched almost in Europe. And this is 
followed by a description of 'Waterloo, and a skctcli of Hougoumont, 
in which J. J. is represented running away in the character of a French 
Grenadier, Clive pursuing him in the Life Guards habit, and mounted 
on a thundering charger. 

Next follows a letter from Bonn : verses about Drachenfels of a not 
very superior style of versification ; account of Crichton, an old Grey 
Friars man, who has become a student at the university ; of a commerz, 
a drunken l>out ; and a students’ duel at Bonn. ‘ And whom should I 
find here,’ siiys Mr. Clive, ‘but Aunt Ann, Etlicl, Miss Quigley, and 
the little ones, the whole detachment under tlie command of Kuhn ? 
Uncle Brian is staying at Aix. He is recovered from his attack. 
And, upon my conscience, I think my pretty cousin looks j)rettier 
every day. 

‘When they are not in London,' Clive goes on to write, ‘or I some- 
times think when Barnes or old Lady Kew is not looking over tliein, 
they are quite different. You know how cold they liave latterly seemed 
to us, and how their conduct annoyed my dear old father. Nothing 
can be kinder than their behaviour since we have met. It was on the 
little hill at Godesberg, J. J. and I were mounting to the ruin, followed 
by the beggars who waylay you, and have bikeu tlie jdace of tlie other 
robbers who used to live there, when tliere came a procession of donkeys 
down the steep, and I heard a little voice cry “Hullo! it’s Clive! 
hooray, Clive ! ” and an ass aime pattering down the declivity, with a 
little pair of white trousers at an immensely wide angle over tlie donkey’s 
back, aud behold there was little Alfred grinning with all his might 

‘ He tunied his beast and was for galloping up the hill again, I 
.suppose to inform his relations ; but the donkey refused with many 
kicks, one of w’hich sent Alfred pliuiging amongst tlie stones, aud we 
were rubbing him down just as the rest of tlie party came uiwn us. 
Miss Quigley looked very grim on an old white pony ; my aunt was 
on a black horse that might have turned grey, he is so old. Then came 
two donkeysful of childi*en, with Kuhn as supercargo ; then Ethel on 
donkey-back too, with a bunch of mid flowers in her hand, a great 
straw hat with a crimson riband, a white muslin jacket, you know, 
bound at the waist with a riband of the first, and a dark skirt, with a 
shawl roviiid her feet, wiiicli Kuhn had arranged. As she stopped, the 
donkey fell to cropping greens in the hedge ; the trees there chequered 
lier white dress and face with shadow. Her eyes, hair, and forehead 
were in shadow too — but the light was all upon her right cheek : upon 
her shoulder down to her ann, which w'as of a warmer white, and on 
the bunch of flowers which she held, blue, yellow, aud red iwppies, 

and so forth. „ 

‘ J. J. says, “ I think the birds began to sing louder when she came. 
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We have both agreed that she is the handsomest woman in England. 
It ’s not her form merely, which is certainly as yet too thin and a little 
an<nilar — it is her colonr. I do not care for woman or picture without 
colour. Oh, ye carnations ! Oh, ye lilia misia rosis I Oh, such black 
hair and solemn eyebrows ! It seems to me the roses and carnations 
have bloomed again since we saw’ them last in Loiwlon, w’hen they were 
drooping from the exposure to night air, candlelight, and heated 
ball-rooms. 

‘ Here I was in the midst of a regiment of donkeys, bearing a crowd 
of relations ; J. J. standing modestly in the background — beggars com- 
pleting the group, and Kuhn ruling over them with voice and gesture, 
oaths and whip. Throw in the Rhine in the distance flashing by the 
Seven Mountains — but mind and make Ethel the principal figure : if 
you make her like, she certainly will be — and other lights wrill be only 
minor fires. You may paint her form, but you can’t paint her colour; 
that is what beats us in nature. A line 7nust come right ; you can force 
that into its place, but you can’t compel the circumambient air. There 
is no yellow I know of will make sun.slnne, and no blue that is a bit 
like sky. And so with pictures : I think you only get signs of colour, 
and fonnulas to stand for it. That brickdust w'hich w’e agree to receive 
as representing a blush, look at it — can you say it is in the least like 
the blush w’hich flickers and varies as it sweeps over the down of the 
cheek — as you see sunshine placing over a meadow'? Look into it and 
see what a variety of delicate blooms there are I a multitude of flowerets 
twining into one tint ! We may break our colour-i>ots and strive after 
the line alone : that is palpable and we can grasp it — the other is 
impossible and beyond us.’ Which sentiment I here set down, not on 
account of its worth (and I think it is contradicted — as well as averted 
— in more than one of the letters I subsequently had from Mr. Clive), 
but it may serve to show the ardent and impulsive disposition of this 
youth, by whom all beauties of art and nature, animate or inanimate 
(the former especially), were w’elcomed with a gusto and delight W’hcreoS 
colder temperaments are incapable. The riew of a fine landscape, a fine 
picture, a handsome woman, W'ould make this harmless yoimg seiis\mlist 
tipsy with pleasure. He seemed to derive an actual hilarity and intoxica- 
tion as his eye drank in these sights ; and, though it was his ma.xim 
that all dinners were good, and he could eat bread and cheese and drink 
small beer with perfect good-humour, I believe that he found a certain 
pleasure in a bottle of claret, wiiich most men’s systems were incapable 
of feeling. ^ 

^ This spring-time of youth is the season of letter-wTiting, A lad in 
high health and spirits, the blood nmning briskly in his yoimg veins, 
and the w'orld, and life, and nature bright and w'elcome to liim, looks 
out, perforce, for some companion to whom he may import his sense of 
pleasure which he enjoys, and which were not complete unless a 
friend were by to share it. I was the person most convenient for the 
yoimg fellow’s purpose ; he was pleased to confer upon mo the title of 

• ^ 
f ' 
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fneiKl en titre aii<l fonfidjint in i)artiailar ; to endow the confidant in 
question with a iminber of virtues and excellencies which existed very 
likely only in the lad’s imagination ; to lament that the confidant had no 
sister whom he, Clive, might many out of hand ; and to make me a 
thousand simple protests of affection and admiration, wliicli are noted 
liere as signs of the young man’s character, by no means as proofs of the 
goodness of mine. The books given to the present biograi)her by ‘ his 
affectionate friend, Clive Newcome,’ still lx>ar on the title-pages the 
marks of that Wish hand and youthful fervour. He liad a copy of 
‘Walter Lorraine’ bound and gilt with such splendour as made the 
author blush for his performance, which has since been seen at the book- 
stalls at a price suited to the very humblest purses. He fired up and 
fouglit a newspaper critic (whom Clive met at the ‘ Haunt ’ one night) 
who had dared to ^\Tite an article in which that work was slighted ; ami 
if, in the course of nature, his friendship has outlived that nipturous 
period, the kindness of the two old friends, I hojH?, is not the less 
because it is no longer romantic, and the days of white vellum and gilt 
edges have passed away. From tlie abundance of tlie letters which the 
affectionate young fellow now wrote, the ensuing jwrtion of his youthful 
history is compiled. It may sen-e to recjill passages of tlieir early days 
to such of his seniors as occasionally tuni over the leaves of a novel ; 
and in the story of liis faults, indiscretions, iKu?sions, and actions, young 
readers may be rcniinde<l of their own. 

Now tliat the old Countess, and, perhaps, Barnes, were away, the 
burner between Clive and this family seemed to be witlnlrawn. Tlie 
young folks who loved him were free to see him as often as lie would 
come. They were going to Baden : would he come too ? Baden was on 
the road to Switzerland, he might journey to Strasbourg, Basle, and so 
on. Clive was glad enough to go with his cousins, and travel in the 
orbit of such a lovely girl as Ethel Ncwcome. J. J. perfonued the 
second part always when Clive wa.s j)rc.sent; and so they all travelled to 
Coblentz, Mayenee, and Frankfort together, making the jouniey which 
eveiylxHly knows, and sketcliing the mountains and castles we all of us 
have sketched. Ethel’s beauty made all the passengers on all the 
steamers look round and admire. Clive was proml of being in the suite 
of such a lovely jiersoii. Tlie family tnivelled wtli a pair of those 
carriages which used to thunder along the continental roads a dozen 
years since, and from interior, box, and rumble, discharge a dozen 
Englisli pcoidc at hotel gates. 

The journey is all .sunshine and pleasure and novelty ; the circular 
notes with wliich Mr, Baines of Fog Court hfis supplic<l Clive Newcomc, 
Esipiire, enabled that young gentleman to travel witli great ease and 
comfort. He hius not yet ventured upon engaging a valet dt chambre, 
it being agreed l)etwecn him and J. J. that two tmvelling artists have 
no right to such an aristoemtic appendage ; but he has bought a snug 
little britzska at Frankfort (the youth has very polite tastes, is already 
a connoisseur in wine, and has no scruple in ordering the be.st at the 
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hotels), aiwl the britzska travels iii company -w'ith Lady Ann’s caravan, 
eitlier in its wake, so as to be out of- reach of the dust, or more 
frequently ahead of that enormous vehicle and its tender, in which 
come the children and the governess of Lady Ann Newconie, guarded 
by a huge and melancholy London footman, who beholds Rhine and 
Neckar, valley and mountain, village and ruin, with a like dismal 
composure. Little Alfred and little Egbert are by no means sorry to 
escape from Miss Quigley ami the tender, and ride for a stage or two 
in Clive’s britzska. The little girls cry sometimes to be admitted to 
tliat privilege. I dare sjiy Ethel would like very well to quit her place 
in the camvan, wliere she sits circumvented by mamma’s dogs, and 
books, bags, dressing-bo.xes, and ginicnrck cases, without which 
apparatus .some English ladies of condition cannot travel ; but Miss 
Ethel is grown up, she is out, and has been prc.sonted at Court, ami is 
a person of too great dignity now to sit anywhere but in the place of 
state in the cliariot corner. I like to think, for my part, of the gallant 
young fellow taking liis pleasure and enjojdng his holiday, and few 
sights are more pleasant than to watch a happy, manly English youth, 
free-handed and generous-hearted, content and good-humour shining in 
his honest face, pleased and pleasing, eager, active, and thankful for 
8er\ices, and exercising bravely his noble youthful privilege to be happy 
and to enjoy. Sing, cheery spirit, whilst the spring lasts ; bloom whilst 
the sun shines, kindly flowers of ^'oiith ! You shall be none the worse 
to-morrow for having been happy to-day, if the day brings no action to 
shame it. As for J. J., he, too, had his share of enjoyment ; the 
charming scenes around him did not escape his bright eye ; he absorbed 
pleasure in his silent way ; he was up with the sunrise always, and at 
work ■with his eyes and Ins heart if not ^^'ith his hands. A beautiful 
object, too, is such a one to contemplate : a pure virgin soul, a creiit'ure 
gentle, pious, and full of love, endowed with sweet gifts, humble aiul 
timid, but for truth’s and justice’s sake inflexible, thankful to God and 
man, fond, patient, and faithfid. Clive was still his hero as ever, his 
patron, his splendid young prince and chieftain. Who was so bmve, 
•who was so handsome, generous, witty as , Clive 1 To hear Clive sing, 
as the lad would whilst they were seated at their work, or driving along 
on this happy journey, tliroxigli fair landscapes in the sunshine, gave 
J. J, the keenest pleasure ; his wt was a little slow, but he would 
laugh with his eyes at Clive’s sallies, or ponder over them and explode 
■with laughter presently, giving a new source of amusement to these 
merry travellers, and little Alfred would laugh at J. J.’s laughing ; and 
so, with a hundred harmless jokes to enliven, and the over-changing, 
ever-charming smiles of Nature to cheer and accompany it, the happy 
day’s journey would come to an end. 

So they travelled by the accustomed route to the prettiest town of 
all places where Pleasure has set up her tents ; and where the gay, the 
melancholy, the idle or occupied, grave or naughty, come for amusement^ 
or business, - or relaxation ; where London beauties, having danced and 
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flirteil ail tlie season, may (iancc and flirt a little more : where well- 
dressed rogues from all <inarters of the world assemble : wliere I have 
fieen severe London lawyers, forgetting tlieir wigs and the Temple 
their luck against fortune and M. B^nazet ; where wistfui 

pri<^k cards «lown, and deeply meditate tlie 
infallible coup ; and try it, and lose it, and Ixirrow a hundred francs 
to go home ; where even virtuous British ladies venture their little 
stakes, and draw up their winnings with trembling rakes, by the side 
of ladies wdio are not virtuous at nil, no, not even in name; where 
young prodigals break the bank sometimes, and carry plunder out of a 
place which Hercules himself could scarcely compel ; where you meet 
wonderful countesses ami princesses, whose husbuids are almost always 
absent on llieir vast estates — in Italy, Spain, Piedmont — who knows 
where tlieir lordships’ jiosscssions are?— while trains of suitors surround 
those wandering Penelopes tlieir noble wives ; Russian Boyars, Spmish 
(irandees of the Order of the Fleece, Counts of France, and Princes 
Polish and Italian inmnnerable, who jx^rfume tlie gilded halls with 
their tobacco smoke, and swear in all languages against tlie Black 
and the Red. The famous English monosylliiblc by wlncli tilings, 
persons, luck, even eyes, are devoted to the infernal gods, we may be 
sure is not wanting in tliat Babel. AVhere does one not liear it? 

the luck!’ says Lord Kew, as the croupier sweeps off liis 

Lordship's rouleaux. ‘B tlie luck!’ sjiys Brown the bagman, 

who lias been backing his Lor<lship with five-fninc jnece-s. ‘All, body 
of Bacchus ! ' says Count P’elice, whom we all remember a courier. 

‘ All, sacr^ coup ! ’ cries M. le Vicomte de Florae, as his last louis 
parts company from him — each cursing in his native tongue. Oh, 
sweet chorus ! 

That Lord Kew sliould be at Baden is no wonder. If you heard 
of him at the ‘Finish,’ or at Buckingham Palace liall, or in a watoh- 
hotise, or at tlic ‘ Tiiird Cabinict,’ or at a Newmarket meeting, you would 
not be snrjirised. He goes everpvhore ; does eveiytliing with all his 
might ; knows everybody. Last week he ivon wlio knows bow many 
tliousand louis from tlie bank (it apjicars Brown 1ms chosen one of tlie 
unlucky days to back his Lonlship). He will eat his sniijier a-s gaily 
after a great victor)' as after a signal defeat ; and we know that to win 
with magnanimity requires mucli more constaiKjy than to lose. His 
sleep will not be disturlx-d by one event or the other. He will play 
•skittles all the morning with perfect contentment, romp with children 
in the forenoon (he is tlie friend of half the children in tlie place), 
or he will cheerfully leave tlie green-table and all the risk and excite- 
ment tliere, to take a Imnd at .sbcpeimy wliist with General Fogey, or to 
give the six Mis-ses Fogey a turn each in tlie ball-room. From H.R.H. 
the Prince Royal of — — , who is the greatest guest at Baden, do^ini to 
Browm tlie bagman, who does not consider himself the smallest. Lord 
Kew is hail-fellow with everybody, and has a kind word from and 
for all. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 

IN CLIVE BEOINsJ TO SEE THE "WORLD 

I N tlie company assembled at Baden Clive found one or two old 
acquaintances j among them his friend of Paris, M. dc Florae, 
not in quite so brilliant a condition as when Newcome had last 
met him on the Boulevard. Florae owned that Fortune had been very 
unkind to him at Baden ; and, indeed, she had not only emptied lus 
purse, but his portmanteaus, jewel-box, and lincii-eloset — the contents 
of all of which Imd ranged themselves on the rod and black ag>riiist 
Monsieur B^nazet’s crown pieces : whatever sale they took was, how- 
ever, tlie unlucky one. ‘ This campaign lias been my Moscow, tnoii 
Flomc owned to Clive. ‘ I am coiKiuercd by B^nazet ; I have 
lost in almost every combat. I have lost my treasure, my baggage, 
my ammunition of war, every tiling but iny honour, which, au reste, 
Monsieur B^uazet will not accept as a shike : if he would, there are 
pleiity^ here, believe me, who would set it on the Trente-ct-Quararite, 
Sometimes I have had a mind to go home ; my mother, wlio is an angel 
all forgiveness, would receive her pmdigal, and kill the fatted veal for 
me. But what will you 1 He annoys rue — the domestic veal. Besides 
my brother, the Abb(?, though the best of Christians, is a Jew upoil 
certain matters; a Benazet who will not froqutr absolution except 
against repentance ; and I have not a sou of repentance in my pocket ! 
I have been eoriy, yes— but it was because odd came up in irluce of 
even, or the reverse. The accui-scd apres has chased me like a remorse 
and when black has come up I have wished myself converted to red’ 
Otherwise I liave no repentance; I am Nature has made me 
so, as she made my brother devot. The Ajchbisliop of Sti-asbour^r is 
of our parents ; I saw his grandeur when I went lately to Strasbom-g 
on my last pilgiimage to the Mont dc Pie't^. I owned to him that 1 
would pawn lus cross and ring to go play : the good prelate laughed, 
and said his chaplain should keep an eye on them. Will you dine with 
me? The landlord of my hotel was the intendant of our cousin the 
Hue dlyo', and will give me credit to the day of judgment. I do not 
abuse his noble confidence. My dear ! there are covera of silver jiut 
on my table every day with whicli I could retrieve my fortune did I 
l^teu to the suggestions of Satanas ; but I say to him, VadJ retro. 
Come and dme with me— Diiluc’s kitchen is very good * 

'^ese easy confessions were uttered ty a gentleman who was nearly 
for^ years of ^e, and who had indeed ployed the part of a young man 
m and the great European world so long, that ho knew or ehoso 

temp® m the world ; was weU bred and gentlemanlike always ; and 
was gay eyeu after Moscow. His courage was known, and Ms ohar- 

■ , fs,. “ 
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aeter for bravery, and aiiotlier kind of gallantry probjibly exaggerated 
by his bad repntation. Had his mother not Iwcn alive, perhaps he 
•would have l)elieved in the virtue of no woman. But this one he 
worshipi>ed, and spoke with tenderness and enthusiasm of her constant 
love, and patience, and goodness. ‘ See her miniature ! ’ he said, ‘ I 
never separate myself from it — oli, never ! It saved my life in an 
affair alwut — alx)ut a woman who wa.s not worth the powder which 
poor Jules and I burned for her. His Uall struck me here, ujioii the 
wai.stcoat, bruising iny rib and sending me to my l)ed, wlncli I never 
should have left alive but for this picture. Oh, she is an angel, my 
mother ! I am sure that Heaven has notliing to deny tliat Sirint, and 
that her tears w;ish out mv .sins.’ 

Clive smiled. ‘ I think T^Iadame de Florae must weep a good deal,' 
he sjiid. 

^ jfJnormhneni, my friend! My faitli! I do not deny it ! I give 
her cause, night and evening. I am possessed by demons ! This little 
Affenthaler wine of this country has a little smack which is mo.st 
agreeable. The pjissions tear me, my young friend ! Play is fatal, 
but play is not so fatal as woman. Pass me the ecrevissef;, they are 
most succulent. Take warning by me, and avoid botli. I saw you 
rdder round tlie green table.s, and marked your eyes as they glistened 
over the hea])s of gold, and looked at some of our beauties of Baden. 
Beware of such sirens, young man ! and take me for your Mentor j 
avoiding what I have done — that understands itself. You have not 
jdayeil jis yet ? Do not do so ; alwve all avoid a martingale, if you do. 
Play ought not to be an affair of calculation, but of insj)iration. I 
have calculated infallibly, and what hiis been the effect? Gousset 
emptv, tivoh's empty, nccessaire parted for Sti'sislxjurg ! here is my 
fur peii.s.se, Fit-deric?' 

‘ Parbleii 1 vous le savez bien, Monsieur ie Vicomte,’ siiys Frederic, 
the domestic, who was waiting on Clive and his friend. 

‘ A pelisse lined with true sable, and wortli three thousand francs, 
that I won of a little Russian at billianis. That pelisse is at 
Strasbourg (where the infamous worms of the Mount of Piety are 
actually gnawing her). Two hundred francs and this reconnaissance, 
which Fr^d^ric receive, are all that now represents tlie pelisse. How 
many cliemises have I, Frederic?’ 

‘ Eh, j)arbleu. Monsieur le Vicomte sait bien que nous avons toujours 

vinft-<iuatrc chemi.se.s,’ siiys Frederic, grumbling. 

Monsieur le Vicomte springs up shrieking from the ^ dinner-table. 

* Twcntv-four shirts,* says he, ‘ and I have been a week without a louis 
in my wcket ! Bclltre I Ni^aud ! ’ He flings open one drawer after 
another, but there are no signs of that superfluity of linen of 
the domestic spoke, whose countenance now changes from a grim tromi 

to a grim smile. ,, 

‘All my faithful Fn^deri^*, I pardon thee! l^Ir. ^ewcome will 

understand thy harmless snjiercherie. Frederic was in my company of 
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the uuard, and remains vitli me since. He is Caleb Balderstone and 
I am Kavenswood. Yes, I am Edgar. Let us have colfee and a cigar, 
Balderstone.* 

‘ Plait-il, Monsieur le Vicomte t ’ says tlie French Caleb. 

* Thou comprehendest not English. Thou rcadest not Valtaie Scott, 

thou I ’ cries tlie master. * I was recounting to Monsieur Neweomc thy 
history and my misfortunes. Go seek coffee for us, And 

as the two gentlemen partake of that exhilarating liquor, the elder 
confides gaily to his guest the reason why he prefers taking coffee at 
the Hotel to the coffee at the great Caf^ of tlie ‘ Redoute,* with a dun's 
urghis ill rebus ege^itCiss ! pronounced in tlie true French manner. 

Clive was greatly amused by the gaiety of the Yiscoiint after his 
mi.sfortunes and his Moscow ; and thought that one of Mr. Baines’s 
circular notes might not l>e ill laid out in succouring this hero. It 
may have been to this end that Florae’s confessions tended ; though, 
to do him justice, the incorrigible young fellow would confide Ids 
adventures to any one who would listen ; and the exact state of his 
wardrobe, and the storj’ of his pawned pelisse, dressing-case, rings, and 
watclie.s, were kno^^^l to all Baden. 

* You tell me to marry and range myself,’ said Clive (to wliom the 
Viscount was expatiating ujiou the charms of the supet'he young 
Anglaise with whom he had seen Clive walking on the promenade). 
‘ Why do you not many and range yourself, too?’ 

* Eh, my dear ! I am married already. You do not know it ? I 
am married since the Revolution of July. Yes. We wore poor in 
those days, as poor wc remain. My cousins the Due d’lvry’s sons and 
his grandson were still alive. Seeing no other resource and pursued 
by the Arabs, I espoused tlic Vicomtesse de Florae. I gave her ray 
name, you comprehend, in excliauge for her own odious one. She 
was Miss Higg. Do you know the family Higg of Manchesterre in the 
comt^ of Lancastre? She was then a pei-soii of a ripe age. The 
Vicomtesse is now — ah ! it is fifteen years since, and she dies not. Our 
union was not happy, my friend — Madame Paul de Florae is of the 
reformed religion— not of the Anglican Church, you understand—but a 
dissident, I know not of what sort. We inhabited the Hotel de Florae 
for a while after our union, which was all of convenience, you under- 
stand. She filled her salon with ministens to make you die. She 
assaulted my poor father in his garden-chair, whence he could not escape 

her. She told my sainted mother that she was an idolatress she who 

only idolatriscs her diildren ! She called us other poor Catholics who 
follow the rites of our fathers, des Romisshes ; and Rome, Babylon ; and 
the Holy Father— a scarlet— eh 1 a scarlet abomination. She outraged 
lay mother, that angel ; essayed to convert the antechamber and the 
office ; put little books in the Abbd’s bedroom. Eh, my friend ! what a 
pod king was Charles ix., and hU mother what a wise sovereign ! I 
lament that Madame de Florae should have escaped the St. Barthdlemi, 
when no doubt she was spared on accoimt of her tender age. We have 
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Ix'en separated for many years ; her income was greatly exaggerated. 
Beyond the jjayment of my debts I owe her nothing. I wish I could 
say as much of all the rest of the world. Shall wc take a turn of 
j)roinenade ? ^^auva^s stijei f 1 see you are longing to be at tlie 
green table.’ 

Clive was not longing to be at the green table ; but his coinpauiou 
was never easy at it or away from it. Next to winning, losing, M. de 
Florae said, was th^best sport — next to losing, looking on. So he and 
Clive went down to tlie ‘ Redoute,’ where Lord Kew was playing, with 
a crowd of awe-.struck amate\irs aiul breathless punters admiring his 
valour and fortune ; and Clive, siiying tliat he knew notliing about the 
game, took out five naj)oleons from his purse, and bc.sought Florae to 
invest them in tlic most profitable manner at roulette. Tlie other made 
some faint attempts at a serujile ; but the money was speedily laid on 
the table, where it increased and multiplied amazingly too ; so that in a 
quarter of an hour Florae brought quite a haiulful of gold pieces to his 
principal. Then Clive, I dare say blushing a.s he made the proposal, 
offered half the handfiU of napoleons to M. de Florae, to be repaid when 
he thought fit. And fortune must have been very favourable to the 
husband of Miss Higg that night ; for in the course of an hour he 
insisted on paying Ijack Clive’s loan ; and two days afterwards appeareil 
with his shirt-studs (of course with his shirts also), released from 
captivity, his watch, rings, and chains, on the pamde ; and was observed 
to wear his celcbnitcd fur pelisse as he drove back in a britzska from 
Straslxmrg. ‘ As for myself,’ wrote C’livc, ‘ I put back into my pui-se 
the five napoleons with which I had begun ; and lairl down the whole 
mass of winnings on the table, where it was doubled and then quad- 
rupled, and then swept up by tlie croupiei"s, greatly to my ease of mind. 
And then Lord Kew asked me to supper, and we had a merry night.* 

This was Mr. Clive’s first and last ap|)earance at Baden as a gambler. 
J, J. looked veiy grave when he heanl of these transjictions. Clive’s 
Frencdi friend did not please his English companion at all, nor the friends 
of Clive’s French friend, the Rus.sians, the Spaniards, the Ibiliaiis, of 
sounding titles and glittering dccomtioiis, and the ladies who belonged 
to their society. He saw by chance Ethel, escorted by her cousin 
Lord Kew, pjissing through a crowd of this company one day. There 
was not one woman there who was not the heroine of some di.screditable 
story. It was the Comtesse Calypso who had been jilted by the 
Luc XJlysse. It was the Marquise Ariane to whom the Prince Thdsee 
had behaved so shamefully, and who had taken to Bacchus as a consola- 
tion. It was Madame M^dde who had absolutely killed her old father 
by lier conduct regarding Jason ; she had done everything for Jason ; 
she had got him the totson iVor from the Queen Llother, and now had 
to meet him every day with his little blonde bride on his ann ! J. J. 
compared Ethel, moving in the midst of these folks, to the Lady amidst 
the rout of Comus. There they were, the Fauns and Satyrs : there they 
v.'ere, the merry Pagans : drinking and dancing, dicing and sporting ; 
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laughing out jests that never should be spoken ; whispering rendezvous 
to be written in midnight calendars ; jeering at honest people who passed 
luider their palace windows— jolly rebels and repealers of the law. Ah, 
if Bfre. Brown, whose children are gone to bed at the Hotel, knew but 
the history of that calm dignifie<l-looking gentleman who sits under her, 
and over whose j)atieut back she franticall}' advances and withdraw's her ' 
two-frane‘ piece, whilst his own coUmms of louisKl’or are otfering battle 
to fortune — how she would slirink away from tlie shoulder which she 
pushes ! That man so calm and well bred, with a string of orders on 
his breast, so well dressed, with sxich white hands, has stabbed trusting 
hearts ; severed family tics ; written lying vows ; signed false oaths ; 
torn up pitilessly tender apjieals for redress, and tossed away into the 
fire supplications blistered with tears ; packed cards and cogged dice ; or 
used pistol or sw’oixl as calmly and dexterously as he now ranges his 
battalions of gold pieces. 

Ridley shrank away from such lawless people with the delicacy 
belonging to his timid and retiring nature, but it must be owned tliat 
Mr. Clive was by no means so squeamish. He did not know, in the 
first place, the mystery of their iniquities ; and his sunny kindly spirit, 
imdimmed by any of the cares which clouded it sul>seqviently, was 
disposed to shine upon all people alike. The world w'as welcome to 
him ; the day a pleasure ; all nature a gay feast ; scarce any disposi- 
tions discordant with his own (for pretension only made him laugh, and 
hypocrisy he will never be able to underetand if lie lives to be a hundred 
years old) ; the night brought him a long sleep, and the moniing a glad 
waking. To those privileges of youth what enjoyments of age are 
comparable! what achievements of ambition! what rewards of money 
and fame! Clive’s happy friendly nature shone out of his face; and 
almost all who beheld it felt kindly towawls him. As those guileless 
■virgins of romance and ballad, who walk smiling tlirough dark forests 
channing off dragons and confronting lions, the young man as yet went 
through the world harmless ; no giant waylaid him as yet ; no robbing 
ogre fed on him ; and (greatest danger of all for one of his ardent 
nature) no winning enchantress or artful siren coaxed him to her cave, 
or lured him into her waters — haunts into which we know so many 
young simpletons are drawn, where their silly bones are picked and 
their tender flesh devoured. 

The time was short which Clive spent at Baden, for it has been said 
the winter was approaching, and the destination of our young artists 
was Rome ; but he may have iwssed some score of days here, to which 
he and another person in that pretty watering-place possibly looked 
back afterwards as not the unhappiest periods of their lives. Among 
Colonel Newcome’s jjapers to which the family biographer has had 
subsequent access, there are a couple of letters from Clive, dated 
Baden, at this time, and full of happiness, gaiety, and affection. 
Letter No. 1 says, ‘ Ethel is the prettiest girl here. At the assemblies 
all the Princes, Counts, Dukes, Parthians, Medes, and Elamites are 
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*lyi**o to (lance ■with her. She sends lier dearest love to her uncle.* 
By the side of the words ‘ prettiest girl ’ was written in a frank female 
liand the monosyllable ^ Stuffs ; and as a note to the expression ‘dearest 
Io\e, with a star to mark the text and tlie note, are squeezed in the 
same feminine cliaracters at the bottom of Clive’s pase. the words 
‘ That I do. E. N: 

In letter No. 2 the first two pages are closely written in Clive’s 
handwriting, describing Ins pursuits and studies, and giving amusing 
detoils of the life at Baden and the comi)any whom he met tliere — 
narrating his reficonii-e with their Paris friend, M. de Florae, and the 
arrival of the Duchesse d’lvry, Florae’s cousin, wliose titles tlie Vicomte 
will probably inlierit. Not a word about Flomc’s gambling propensities 
is met with in the letter; but Clive lionestly confesses that he has 
staked five napoleons, doubled them, quadrupled them, won ever so 
much, lost all again, and come away from the table with his original 
five pounds in his pocket — projx>sing never to play any more. ‘ Ethel,’ 
he concludes, ‘ is looking over my sliouldcr. She thinks me sucli a 
delightful creature that she is never easy without me. She bids me to 
say that I am tlie best of sons and cousins, and am, in a word, a 
darling du . . .’ Tlie rest of this im|)ortont woixl is not given, but 
ffoose is added in the female hand. In the faded ink, on the yellow 
paper that may have crossed and rccrossed oceans, that has lain locked 
in chests for years, and buried under piles of family archives, while 
your friends have been dying and your head has grown wliite — who 
has not disinterred mementoes like these — from which the pa.st smiles 
at you so sadly, shimmering out of Hades an instant but to .sink back 
again into the cold shades, ])erhaps with a faint, faint sound as of a 
remembered tone — a ghostly echo of a once familiar laughter! I was 
looking, of late, at a wall in the Naples Museum, whereon a boy of 
Herculaneum eighteen hundred years ago had scratched with a nail the 
figure of a soldier. I could fancy the child tuniing round and smiling 
on me after having done his etching. Which of us that is thirty years 
old has not had hi.s Pompeii! Deep under ashea lies the Life of 
Youth, — the careless Sport, the Pleasure and Passion, the darling Joy. 
You open an old letter-box and look at your own childish scrawls, or 
your mother’s letters to you when you were at sclnx)! ; and excavate 
j’oiu* heart. Oh me for the day w’hen the whole city shall be bare and 
the chambers unroofed — and every cranny visible to the Light above, 
from the Forum to the Lupanar ! 

Ethel takes up the pen. ‘ My dear uncle,’ she sap, ‘ while Clive is 
sketching out of window, let me write to you a line or two on liis 
paper, though I hioio you like to hear no one S 2 yeak but him.^ I wish 
I could draw him for you as he stands yonder, looking the picture of 
good health, gocKl .spirits, and good-humour. Everybody likes him. 
He is quite unaffected ; always gay ; always pleased. He draws more 
and more beautifully every day ; and his affection for young Mr. Ridley, 
who is really a most excellent and astonishing young man, and actually 
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a better artist than Clive himself, is most romantic, and does your son 
the greatest credit. You will order Clive not to sell his pictures, won t 
YOU 1 I know it is not wrong, but your son might look higher than 
to be an artist. It i.s a rise for Mr. Ridley, but a fall for him. An 
artist, an organist, a pianist, all these are very good people, but, you 
know, not de notre inonde, and Clive ought to belong to it. 

‘ We met liim at Bonn on our way to a great family gathering licre ; 
where, I must tell you, we arc assembled for what I call the Congress 
of Baden ! The chief of the house of Kew is here, and what time he 
does not devote to skittles, to smoking cigars, to the Jen in the evenings, 
to Madame dTviy, to Madame de Cruchecass^e, and the foreign people 
(of whom there are a host here of the worst kind, as usual), he graciously 
bestows on me. Lord and Lady Dorking are here, until their meek 
little daughter, Clam Pulleyii : and Banies is coming. Uncle Hobson 
has returned to Lombard Street to relieve guard. I tliink you will 
hear before very long of Lady Clam Newcome. Grandmamma, who 
was to have presided at the Congress of Baden, and still, you know, 
reigns over the house of Kew, ha.s been stopped at Kissiugen with an 
at^k of rheumatism; I pity jioor Aunt Julia, who can never leave 
her. Here are all our news. I declare I have filled the whole page ; 
men write closer than we do. I wear the dear broocli you gii.ve me, 
often and often. I think of you always, dear kind uncle, as yoiu* 
affectionate Ethel.’ 

Besides roulette and trcntc-et-quamiite, a number of amusing games 
are played at Baden, whieli are not performed, so to speak, sur table. 
These little diversions and Jeiix de Bocictc can go on anywhere; in an 
alley in the park ; in a picnic to this old schloas, or that pretty bunting- 
lodge ; at a teortable in a lodging-house or hotel ; in a ball at the 
‘ Redoute ’ ; in the jilay-rooms, behind the backs of the gamblers, whoso 
eyes are only cast ui>ou rake.s and rouleaux, and red and black ; or on 
the broad walk in front of the Convcrs:ition Rooms, where thousands 
of people are drinking and chattering, lounging and smoking, whilst the 
Austrian brass band, in the little music pavilion, plays the most de- 
liglitful inaziukas and waltze.s. Here the widow plays her black s\ut 
and sets her bright eyes against the rich bachelor, elderly or young, as 
may be. Here the artful practitioner, who has <leaU in a thousimd 
such games, engages the young simpleton with more money than wit ; 
and knowing his weakness and her skill, we may safely take the odds, 
and back rouge et couleur to win. Here mamma, not having money 
perliaps, but metal more attmetive, stakes her virgin daughter against 
Count Fettacker^s forests and meadows ; or Lord Lackland plays his 
coronet, of wliich the jewels have long since been in pawn, against Miss 
Bagg’s tliree per cents. And so two or three funny little games wero 
going on at Baden amongst our immediate acquaintance ; besides that 
vulgar sport round the green table, at which the mob, with whom we 
have little to do, were elbowing each other. A hint of these domestio 
prolusions has been given to the reader in the foregoing letter from 
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Jliss EtlicI Neweome : likewise some passions liave l)cen in play, of 
wlii(4» a modest young Englisli maiden could not be aware. Do not, 
liowever, let us be too i)reinatiirely j)rond of our virtue. That tjiriffof 
British ^iltue is wonderfully organised. Heaven help the society whicli 
made its laws ! Gnats are shut out of its |)orts, or not admitted without 
scrutiny and repugnance, wliilst herds of camels are let in. The law 
I)rofesses to exclude some goods (or bads shall we ciill tliem ?)— well, 
some articles of baggage, which are yet smuggled oiienly uiulcr the eye.s 
of winking officers, and worn every day without shame. .Shame ! What 
is shame? Virtue is verj’ often .shameful according to tlie English 
social constitution, and sliame honourable. Truth, if yours happens to 
differ from your neighbour’s, ])rovokes your friend’s coldness, your 
mother’s tears, the worl<rs persecution. Love is not to be dealt in, 
save under restrictions which kill its sweet liealtliy free commerce. Sin 
in man is so light that scarce the fine of a j)enny is imposed ; wliile for 
woman it so heavy that no repentance can wash it out. All ! yes ; all 
stories are old. You proud matrons in your Mayfair markets, have you 
never seen a virgin sold, or sold one ? Have yon never heard of a jioor 
wayfarer fallen among robbers, and not a Pharisee to help him? of a 
])Oor woman fallen more sadly yet, abject in repentance and tears, and 
a crowd to stone her? I pace this bniad Baden walk as the sunset is 
gilding the hills round alsmt, as the ondiestm blows its merry tune.s, as 
the happy children laugh and sjxirt in the alleys, a.s tlie lamps of the 
gambling palace are lighted up, as the throngB of j)lcn.sure-hunters 
stroll, and smoke, and fiirt, ami hum ; and wonder sometimes, is it 
the sinners who are the most sinful? Is it jKior Prodigal j’ondcr 
amongst tlie Ixid eomiiany, calling black and red and t<is.sing the 
champagne; or brotlicr Straitlace, tliat grudges his rejientancc? Is 
it downcast Hagar, that slinks away with jxior little Ishmael in her 
liand ; or bitter old virtuous Sarah, wlio scowls at her from my demure 
Lord Abraham’s arm ? 

One day of the jirevious May, wlien of course everybody went to 
visit the Water-Colour Exliibitions, Ethel Neweome was fiikeii to see 
the pictures by her grandmotlicr, that rigorous old Lady Kew, who still 
jiroposed to reign over all her family. Tlie girl liad high sjiirit, and 
very likely hot words had passed lietwcen the elder and the younger 
lady; sucli as, I am given to understand, will be uttered in the most 
polite families. They came to a jheee by Mr. Hunt, representing one 
of those figures whieli lie knows how to jiaiiit with such consummate 
trutli and patlio.s — a frieiidle.ss young girl cowering in a doorway, 
evidently without home or sliolter. The exquisite fidelity of the 
details, and the 2 »laintive beauty of tlie e.viu’e.s.<^ioii of the eliild, attracted 
old Lady Kew’s admiration, wlio wsu? an cx<-ellent judge of works of 
art ; and slie stood for some time looking at tlie (hawing, with Ethel by 
her side. Nothing, in truth, could be more siiniile or pathetic ; Ethel 
lauglied ; ami her grandmother, looking up from her stick on which she 
hobbled about, saw a very .sarea’^tic oxj»re.ssiou in tlie girl’s eyes. 
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‘ You have no taste for pictiu’es, only for }-)i\iiiters, I suppose,’ said 
Lady Kew. 

‘I Tvas not looking at the picture,” saiil Ethel, still with a smile, ‘ but 
at the little green ticket in the corner.’ 

‘ Sold,’ said Lady Kew. ‘ Of course it is sold ; all Mr. Hunt’s pictures 
are sold. There is not one of tlicm here on whi<;h you won’t see tlie 
green ticket. He is a ino.st admirable arti.st. I don’t know whether 
his comedy or tnigedy is the most excellent.’ 

‘I think, gi'andmainma,’ Etliel said, ‘we young ladies in the world, 
wlien we are exhibiting, ought to have little green tickets pinned on our 
backs, with “ Sold” written on them ; it would prevent trouble and any 
future haggling, you know. Then at the end of the season the owner 
would come to cany us home/ 

Grandmamma only said, ‘ Ethel, you are a fool,’ and liobbled on to 
hir. Cattennole’s picture hard by. ‘ What spleiidiil cohmr ; what a 
romantic gloom ; what a flowing |)encil and dexterous hand ! ’ Lady Kew 
could delight in pictures, applaud good poetry, and sqticeze out a tear 
over a good novel, too. That afternoon, young Dawkins, the rising 
water-colour artist, who u.scd to come daily to tlie gallery and stand 
delighted before his own })iecc, was aghast to i>erceive that there Avas no 
green ticket in the corner of the frame, and lie ]X)intcd out the deficiency 
to the keeper of the pictures. His laudscni>c, however, was sold and 
paid for, so no great mischief occurred. On that same evening, when 
the Newcome family assembled at dinner in Park Lane, Etliel appeared 
A\ith a brigiit green ticket pinned in the front of her Avhite muslin frock, 
and when asked what tliis queer fancy meant, she made Lady Kew a 
curtsey, looking her full in the face, and turning round to her father, 
said, “I am o. talleau-vivant^ papa. I am No. 46 in the Exhibition of 
the Gallery of Painters in Water-coloura.’ 

‘ My love, A\diat do you mean 1 ’ says mamma ; and Lady Kew, jumping 
up on her crooked stick with inimeuse agility, tore the card out of Ethel’s 
bosom, and very likely Avonld have -boxed her ears, but that her parents 
were present, and Lord Kew was announced. 

Ethel talked about pictures the whole evening, and would talk of 
nothing else. Grandmamma went away furious. ‘ She told Barnes, 
and when everylxidy was gone there was a pretty row in the ‘building,’ 
said Madam Etliel, with an arch look, when she narrated the story. 
‘ Barnes was ready to kill me and eat me j but I never was afraid of 
Barnes.’ And the biographer gathers from this little anecdote narrated 
to him, never mind by Avhom, at a- long subsequent period, that there 
had been great disputes in Sir Brian Newcoine’s establishment, fierce 
drawing-room battles, Avlieroof certain pictures of a certain painter might 
have furnished the cause, and in Avhich Miss Ncwcome had the whole of 
the family forces against her. That such battles take place in other 
domestic establishments, who shall say or shall not say 1 Who, when he 
goes out to dinner, and is received by a bland ho.st with a gay shake of 
' the hand, and a pretty hostess with a gracious smile of welcome, dares 
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to tliink tliut Mr. Johnson upstairs, half-an-liour before, was swearing 
out of his dressing-room at Mrs. Jolinson, for liaving ordered a turbot 
instead of a salmon, or that Mrs. Johnson, now talking to L;rdy Jones so 
nicely alwat their mutual darling chihlren, was crying her eyes o\it as 
her maid was fastening her gown, as the carriages were actually driving 
up? The servants know these things, but not we in the dining-room. 
Hark, with what a respectful tone Johnson begs the clergyman present 
to say gnice ! 

Whatever these family fpiarrels may have been, let bygones be 
bj’gones, ami let us be i)erfectly sure, that to whatever j)urjx>se Miss 
Ethel Newcoine, for good or evil, might make up her mind, she had 
<[\Hte spirit enough to hold her own. She chose to be Countess of Kew 
beca\ise she chose to be Countess of Kew ; had she set her heart on 
manning ^Ir. Kuhn, she would have ha<l her way, and made the family 
adopt it, and willed him dear Fritz, as by his godfathei*s and godmothei's, 
in his baptism, Mr. Kuhn was calle<l. Clive was but a fancy, if he had 
even been so much as that, not a pa.?.sion, and she fancied a pretty four- 
Ijionged coronet still more. 

So that the diatribe wherein we lately indulged, alx)ut the selling of 
virgins, by no means ai)plies to Lady Ann Newcome, who signed the 
address to Mi’s. Stowe, the other day, along with thousiinds more virtuous 
British matrons ; but should the reader haply ssiy, ‘ Is thy fable, 0 Poet, 
narrated concerning Tancred Pulleyn, Earl of Dorking, anil Sigismunda, 
his wife?’ tlie reluctant monilist is obliged to own that the cap dots fit 
those noble personages, of whose lofty society you will however see 
but little. 

For though I would like to go into an Indian Brahmin’s house and 
fi^e the punkahs and the purdahs and tattys, and the jiretty brown 
maidens with great eyes, and great nose-rings, and jiaintcd foreheads, 
and slim waists cased in Cashmere shawls, kincob scarfs, curly slippers, 
gilt troiisei-s, precious anklets an<l bangles; and have the mystery of 
Eastern e.xistcncc rcvcaleil to me (as who would not who has read the 
‘Arabian Nights’ in his youth?), yet I would not choose the moment 
when the Bnihmin of the liousc was dead, his women howling. Ids 
jiriests doctoring the child of a widow, now frightening her with 
.sermons, now dnigging her with bang, so as to push her on his funeral 
j)ile at last, and into the arms of tliat carca.se, stupefied, but obedient 
and decorous. And though I like to walk, even in fancy, in an carl’s 
house, splcndiil, well ordered, where there arc feasts and fine picture.s, 
and fair ladies, and endless Isioks, and good company ; yet there arc 
times w'hcn the visit is not j)lea.sant; and when the parents in that fine 
house are getting ready their daughter for sale, and frightening away 
her tears with threats, and 8tuj)efying her grief with narcotics, pniying 
her and imjdoring her, and dnunming her and coaxing her, and blessing 
her, and cursing her, perhaps, till they have brought her into such a 
state as shall fit the poor young thing for that deadly couch upon which 
they arc about to thnist her, — when my lord and lady are so engaged 
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I prefer not to call at their mansion. No. 1000 iu Grosvenor Square, 
hut to partake of a dinner of herbs rather than of that stalled ox ^vhich 
their cook is roasting -whole. There are some people who are not so 
squeamish. The family comes of course ; the most rev.ercnd the Lord 
Ai-ch-Bmlnnin of Benares will attend the ceremony; there will he 
flowers, and lights, and white favouis ; and quite a string of carriage^: 
up to the pagoda ; and such a breakfast afterwards ; and music iii the 
street and little parish boys humihing ; and no end of si)eeclics -uithiii 
and teai“S shed (no doubt), and his grace the Arch-Brahmin will make 
a highly appropriate speecli (just with a faint scent of incense about it, 
as such a .speech ought to liave), and tlie yo\uig poreon will slip away 
unperceived, and b\ke off her veils, wreaths, orange flowers,, bangles, 
and finely, and will put on a plain dress more suite<l for the occasion, 
and the house door will open — and there comes the suttee iu company 
of the body: yonder the pile is waiting on four wheels with four 
horses, the crewd hurrahs, and the deed is done. 

This ceremony ainong.st us is .so stale and common that, to be sure, 
there is iio need to describe its rites, and as women sell themselves for 
wliat you call an establishment every day, to the applause of them- 
selves, their parents, and the world, why on earth should a man ape at 
originality, and pretend to pity theinl Never mind about the lies 
at the altar, the blasphemy against the godlike name of love, the sordid 
surrender, the smiling dishonour. What the deuce does a mariage de 
convenance mean but all this, and are not sucli sober Hymeneal torches 
more satisfactory often than the most brilliant love-inatchos that ever 
flamed and bunit outl Of course. Let us not -weep when everybody 
else is laugliing : let us pity the agonised duchess when her daughter, 
Lady Atalanta, nms away with tlic doctor — of course, that ’s respectable; 
let us pity Lady Iphigeuia’s father when that venerable chief is obliged 
to offer up his darling child ; but it is over her part of the business 
that a decorous painter would tlirow the veil now. Her ladyship’s 
sacrifice is performed, and the less said about it the better. 

Such was the case regarding an affair which appeared in due subse- 
quence in the newspapers not long afterwards under the fascinating 
title of ‘ Marriage iu High Life,’ and which was in truth the occasion 
of the little family Congress of Baden wdiich we are now clironicliiig. 
We all know, — everybody, at least, who has the slightest acquaintance 
with the army list, — that, at the commencement of their life, my Lord 
Kew, my Lord Viscount Rooster (the Earl of Dorking’s eldest sou), 
and the Honourable Charles Bclsize, familiarly called Jack Belsize, 
were subaltera ofiicers in one of his Majesty’s regiments of cuirassier 
guards. They heArd the cliimes at midnight like other young men, 
they enjoyed their fun and frolics as gentlemen of spirit will do ; 
sewing their wild oats plentifully, and scattering them with boyish 
profusion. Lord Kew’s luck had blessed him with more sacks of oats 
than fell to the lot of his noble young companions. IjoixI Dorking’s 
house is kno\vu to Imve been long impoverished ; an excellent informant. 
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Major Pciiileimi^, lias entertained me with many edifying aeoounis of 
the exploits of Lord Roosters grandfather ‘with tlie wild Prince and 
Poins/ of his feats in the Imiiting-ficid, over the Iwttle, over the dice- 
1k:»x. He jilayed two nights and two days at a sitting witii Charles 
Fox, when tliey botli lost sums awful to reckon. He jilayed often with 
Lord Steyne, and came away, as all men did, dreadful sufferers from 
those midnight encounters. HLs descendants incurred the iienalties of 
the progenitor*.s imprudence, and Chanticlere, though one of tlie finest 
castles in England, is sjilendid hut for a month in the year. The estate 
is mortgaged up to the very castle windows. ‘ Dorking cannot cut a 
stick or kill a buck in liis jiark,’ the good old Jlajor used to tell 
with tragic accents ; ‘ lie lives by his eablwiges, grapes, and pineapples, 
and the fees wliicli peojile give for .seeing the place and gardens, whicli 
are still the sliow of tlie county, and among tlie most sjilendid in tlie 
island. When Dorking is at C’lianticlere, Ballard, wlio married his 
sister, lends him the jilatc and sends tliree men with it. Four cooks 
in.side, and four maids and six footmen on the roof, with a butler 
driving, come down from London in a tnip, and wait the niontli. And 
a.s the last carnage of tlie company drives away, the servants’ coach is 
jiacked, and tliey all bowl liack to town again. It’s jiitiable, sir, 
jiitiablc.’ 

In Lord Kew’s youth, the names of Jiimself and his two noble 
friends appeared on innunienible slips of starnjied jiajier, convejing 
liecuniary a.ssumiices of a promissory nature ; all of which jiroinises my 
Lord Kew singly and most honoumbly disclinrged. Neither of his two 
companions in arms had the means of meeting tliese engagements. 
Ballard, Rooster’s uncle, was .said to make his Lord.sliiji sonic allowance. 
As for Jack Belsize ; liow he lived ; how he laughed ; how he dressed 
Idmself so well, and looked so fat and hnii<lsoine ; how he got a shilling 
to jiay for a cab or a cigar ; wliat ravens fed him ; was a wonder to all. 
The young men claimed kinsmansliij) with one another, which those who 
are learned in tlie peerage may unravel. 

Wlicn Lord Dorking’s elde.st daughter married the Honourable and 
Venerable Dennis Gallowglass, Arcluleacoii of Ballintiiblx*r (and at 
present Viscount Gallowghiss and Killbrogue, and Lonl Bi.shoj) of Bally- 
sliaiinon), great fe.stivities took place at Chanticlere, wliither the relatives 
of tlie high contracting parties were invited. Among tliem came poor 
Jack Beisize, and hence the tears wliicli are dropping at Baden at this 
jiresent jicrioil of our history. Clam Pullcyn was tlien a pretty little 
juaiden of sixteen, and Jack a liandsoine guardsman of six or seven and 
twenty. A.s she liad been e.sjiecially warned against Jack as a wicked 
young rogue, who.se antechlenti were woefully against him ; as she was 
never allowed to sit near him at dinner, or to walk with liini, or to play 
at Inlliards witli him, or to waltz with him ; as she was scolded if he 
sjioke a word to her, or if he picked uji her glove, or touched her liand 
in a round game, or if she cauglit him wlien they were playing at blind- 
man’s buff ; a.s tliey neither of them had a penny in the world, and were 
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both very good-looking, of coiu'se Clara was always catt-liiiig Jack at 
blind-man’s buff; constantly lighting upon him in tlic shnibberies or 
corridors, etc. etc. etc. She fell in love (she -was not the lii-st) with 
Jack’s broad chest and thin waist ; she thought his whiskei-s, as indeed 
they were, the handsomest pair in all his Majesty’s Brigade of Cuira-ssiers. 

We know not what tears were shed in the vast and silent lialls of 
Chanticlere, when the company w’ere gone, and the four cooks, and four 
maids, six footmen, and temi)oi'ary butler had driven back in their 
private trap to the metropolis, which is not forty miles distant from that 
splendid castle. How can wc telU The guests departed, the lodge 
gates shut ; all is mystery : — darkness with one pair of wax arndles 
blinking dismally in a solitary cliamber ; all the rest dreaiy vistas of 
brown hollands, rolled Turkey Ciirpets, gaunt ancestors on the walls 
scowling out of the twilight blank. The imagination is at liberty to 
depict his Lordship, with one candle, over his dreadful endless ta])es and 
papers ; her Ladyship with the other, ami an old, old novel, wherein, 
perhaps, Mrs. Radcliffe describes a castle as dreary as her own ; ami 
poor little Clara sigliing and crying in the midst of these funereal 
splendours, ’as lonely and heart-sick as Oriana in lier moated gi-ange : — 
jwor little Claiw, 1 

Lord Kew’s drag took tl»e young men to London : his Lordshi]> 
driving, and the sen’ants sitting inside. Jack sat behind with the two 
grooms, and tooted on a cornet*ji-r*iston in the most melancholy manner. 
He partook of no refreshment on the road. His silence at his club was 
remarked ; smoking, billiards, military duties, and this ami that, roused 
him a little, and presently Jack was alive again. But then ci\mc the 
season, Lady Clara Pulleyn’s first season in London, and Jack w'as more 
alive than ever. There was no ball he did not go to ; no oi)citi (that is 
to say, no opem of certain operas) which he did not frequent. It was 
easy to see by his fjice, two minutes after entering a room, whether the 
person he sought w'as there or absent: not difficult for those who vvere 
in the secret to watch in another pair of eyes the bright kindling signals 
which answered Jack’s fiery glances. Ali ! how beautiful he looked on 
his charger on the birthday, all in a blaze of scarlet, and bullion, and 
steel. 0 Jack ! tear her out of you carnage, from the side of yonder 
livid, feathered, painted, bony dowager ! phree her behind you on the 
black charger ; cut downi the iwliceman, and away with you ! The 
carriage rolls in through St. James’s Park ; Jack sits alone ^vith Iris 
sword dropped to the ground, or only atra cura on the crupper behind 
him ; and Snip, the tailor, in the crow’d thinks it is for fear of him 
Jack’s head droops. Lady Clam Pulleyn is presented by her mother, 
the Countess of Dorking ; and Jack is arrested that night as he is going 
out of White’s to meet her at the Opera. 

Jack’s little exploits are known in the Insolvent Coui*t, where he made 
' his appearance as Charles Belsize, commonly called the Honourable 
Charles Belsize, whose dealings were smartly chronicled by the indignant 
moralists of the press of those days. The Scourge flogged him heartily. 
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Tlie Ji'h/j) (of which the accomplished editor was himself in ■\Aaiitecross 
Street Prison) was especially virtuous regardiu«r him ; and the Penny 
I otce of Freedom gave him an awful dressing. I am not here to scourge 
sinners ; I am true to my jKirty ; it is the other side tliis humble pen 
attacks : let us keep to the virtuous and respectable, for as for poor 
sinners tlioy get the whipping-post every day. One jierson was faithful 
to |)oor Jack through all his blunders and follies, and extravagance and 
mlsfortiines, and that was the pretty young girl of Chanticlere, round 
whose young affections his luximant whiskers had curled. And the 
world may ciy out at Lord Kew for sending liis brougham to the 
Queen’s Bench prison, and giving a great feast at Grignon’s to Jack 
on the day of his liberation, but I for one will not quarrel with his 
Lordship. He and many otlier .sinners had a jolly night. They said 
Kew made a fine speech, in hearing and acknowledging which Jack 
Belsizc we))t copiously. Banies Newcome was in a nige at Jack’s 
manumission, and sincerely hojx'd Mr. Commissioner would give him 
a couple of years longer ; and cursed and swore witli a great liberality 
on liearing of his libertj'. 

That tliis i)Oor prodigal should maiTy Clara Pullc}!!, and, by way of 
a dowry, lay his sche<lule at her feet, was out of the question. His 
noble father Lord Highgatc was furious agjiinst him ; his elde.st brother 
would not sec him ; he had given uj) all hopes of winnuig his darling 
j)rize long ago ; and one day there came to him a great packet bearing 
the seal of Chanticlere, cont4uning a wretched little letter signed C. P., 
and a dozen sheets of Jack’s own clumsy writing, delivered who knows 
how, in what crusli rooms, quadrilles, bouquets, balls, and in which 
were scrawled Jack’s love, and passion, and ardour. How many a time 
had he looke<I into the dictionaiy at White’s to .see whether eternal was 
spelt with an e, and adore with one d or two ! There they were, tlie in- 
coherent uttenuices of his bnivc longing heart ; and those two wretched, 
wretched lines signed C., begging that C.’s little letters might, too, be 
returned or destroyed. To do him justice he bunit them loyally every 
one along with his own waste pai)er. He kept not one single little 
token which she had given him, or let him take. The rose, tlie glove, 
the little handkerchief which she had drop]>ed to him, how he cried 
over them I The ringlet of golden hair — he burnt them all, all in his 
own fire in the iirison, save a little bit of the hair, whicli might be any 
one’s, which was the colour of his sister’s. Kew saw the deed done ; 
jierhaps he hurried away when Jack came to the very last jiart of the 
sacrifice, and flung the hair into the fire, wliere he would have liked to 
fling his heart and his life too. 

So Clam was free, and the year when Jack came out of prison and 
went abroad, she pa.ssed the .season in London, dancing alxmt night 
after night, and everybody said .she was well out of that silly affair 
with Jack Belsize. It was then tliat Barnes Newcome, Esq., a partner 
of the wealthy banking firm of Hobson Brothers and Newcome, son and 
heir of Sir Brian Newcome, of Newcome, Bart., and M. P., descended 
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in light line from Bryan tie Neweomjni, slain at Hastings, and barber- 
surgSin to Edward the Confessor, etc. etc., cast the eyes of regard on 
the Lady Clara Pnlleyn, who was a little pale and languid certainly, 
but had blue eyes, a delicate skin, and a pretty person, and knowing 
her previous history as well as you who have just perused it, deigned to 
entertain matrimonial intentions towards her Ladysliip. 

Ifot one of the nieinl)ei*3 of these most respectable families, excepting, 
poor little Clara perhajis, poor little fish (as if she had any call but to 
do her duty, and to ask a quelle sauce elle seraxt viange^^ protested 
against this little affair of tiatfic ; Lsidy Dorking had a brood of little 
chickens to succeed Clani There was little Hennie, who was sixteen, 
and Biddy, wlio was fourteen, and Adelaide, and who know’s liow many 
more. How could she refuse a young man, not very agreeable, it is 
true, nor jmrticularly amiable, nor of good birth, at least on his father’s 
side, b\it otherwise eligible, and heir to so many thousands a year"? The 
Ifeweomes, on their side, think it a desirable match. Barnes, it must 
l)e confessed, is growing nitlier selfish, and has some bjrchelor ways 
whicli a wife will reform. Lady Kew' is strongly for tlio match. AVith 
her own family interest. Lord Stcyne an<l Lord Kew, lier nephe\v’s, and 
Barnes’s own father-in-law’, Lord Dorking, in the Peers, wdiy shall not 
the Nowcomes sit there too, and I’csume the old seat w’huth all the world 
kiiow's they had in the time of Richard iii 1 Barnes and his father 
had got up quite a belief about a Neweome killed at Boswwth, along' 
with King Richard, and liated Heniy vii. as an enemy of their noble 
race. So all the i)arties were i)rctty w'ell agreed. Lady Ann wrote 
ratlier a pretty little poem about welcoming the white Fawn to the 
Neweoine Bow'crs, and ‘ Clara ’ w'as made to rlijrne with ‘ fairer,’ and 
‘timid does and antlered deer to dot the glades of Clmnticlere,’ quite in 
a picturesque way. Lady Kew pronounced that tlie poem was very 
l)retty indeed. 

The year after Jack Belsize made his foreign tour he returned to 
LondcMi for the season. Lady Clara did not happen to be there ; her 
health was a little delicate, and her kind parente took her abroad : so 
all things went on very smoothly and comfortably indeed. 

Yes, b\it when things w'cre so quiet and comfortable, when the ladies 
of the two families had met at the Congress of Baden, and liked each 
other so much ; when Barnes and his papa the Baronet, recovered from 
his illness, were actually on their journey from Aix-la-Chapelle, anil 
Lady Kew in motion from Kissingen to the Congress of Baden : why 
on earth should Jack Belsize, liaggard, wild, having been miming great 
sums, it was said, at Hombourg, forsake his luck there, aud nm over 
frantically to Baden 1 He wore a great tliick beard, a great slouchetl 
hat — he looked like notliing more or less than a painter or an Italian 
brigand. Unsuspecting Clive, remembering the jolly dinner which Jack 
had procured for him at the Guards’ mess in St. James’s, whither Jack 
himself came from the Horse Guards — simple Clive, seeing Jack enter 
the tomi, hailed him cordially, and invited him to dinner, and Jack 
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accepted, and Clive told him all the news he had of the place, how 
Kew was there, and Lady Ann Ivewcoine, and Ethel ; and Barnes was 
coming. ‘ I am not very fond of him either,’ says Clive, smiling, when 
Belsize mentioned his name. So Barnes was coming to marry that 
pretty little La<ly Clara Pulleym The knowing yonth ! I dare say 
he was rather pleased with his knowledge of the fsushionahle world, and 
the idea that Jack Belsize would think he, too, was somelK>dy. 

Jack drank an immense quantity of champagne, and tlie dinner over, 
as they could hear t)je hand playing from Clive’s oj)eu windows in the 
snug clean little ‘ Hotel do France,’ Jack proj^sed tliey should go on 
the promenade. M. do Florae was of the party ; he had been exceed- 
ingly jocular when Lord Kew s name was mentioned, and said, ‘ Ce 
petit Kiou ! M. le Luc d’lvry, inou oncle, I'hojiore d‘unc ainiti^ toute 
particuliere.’ These three gentlemen walked o»it ; the promenade was 
crowded, the band was jdaying * Home, .sweet Home’ very sweetly, and 
the very fii'st persons they met on tlie walk were tlie Lords of Kew 
and Dorking, on the arm of which latter vencnible peer his daughter 
L*ady Clara was hanging. 

Jack Belsize, in a velvet coat, with a sombrero slouched over his 
face, with a beard reaching to hi.s waist, was, no doubt, not recognised 
at first by the noble Lord of Dorking, for he was greeting the other 
two gentlemen with his usual |K)liteness and affability : when, of a 
sudden, La<ly Clam looking up, gave a little shriek ami fell down 
lifeless on the gravel-walk. Then the old earl recognised Mr. Belsize, 
and Clive heard him say, ‘ You villain, how dare you come here'?’ 

Belsize liad flung himself down to lift np Clam, calling her frantically 
by her name, when ohl Dorking sprang to seize him. 

‘ Hands off, iny Lord,’ said the other, shaking the old man from his 


back. ‘ Confound you, Jack, hold your tongue ! ’ roai-s out Kew. 
(dive nms for a chair, and a dozen were forthcoming. Florae skif)s 
hack witli a glass of water. Belsize runs towards the awakening girl ; 
and the father, for an in.stant losing all patience and self-cornniand, 
trembling in every limb, lifts his stick, and says again, ‘Leave her, you 
ruffian.’ ‘ Lady Clara luis fainted again, sir,’ says Captain Belsize. 
‘ I am staying at the “ Hotel de France.” If you touch me, old man ’ 
(this in a very low voice), ‘by Heaven, I shall kill you. I wish you 
good-inoniing ; ’ and biking a last long look at the lifeless girl, he lifts 
his hat and walks away. Lord Dorking mechanically takes his hat off, 
ami sbinds stupidly gazing after him. He beckoned Clive to follow 
him, and a crowd of the freiinenter.s of the place are by this time closed 

lound the fainting young lady. 

Here was a pretty incident in the Congress of Baden I 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

IN WHICH BARN’ES COMES A-WOOING 

E thel had all along kno\sTi that her holiday was to be a short 
one, and that, her papa and Barnes arrived, there was to be 
no more laughing and fun, and sketching and walking with 
Clive ; so she took the sunshine while it lasted, determined to bear 
with a stout heart the bad w’eather. 

Sir Brian Newcome and his eldest bom arrived at Baden on the very 
night of Jack Belsize’s performance upon the promenade ; of course it 
w’as necessary to inform the young bridegroom of the facts. His 
acquaintances of the public, who by this time know his temper, and 
are acquainted with his language, can imagine the explosions of the 
one and the vehemence of the other ; it was a perfect feu d'artijice of 
oaths which he sent up. Mr. New’come only fired off these volleys 
of curses when he was in a passion, but then he was in a passion very 
frequently. 

As for Lady Clara’s little accident, he was disposed to treat that 
very liglitly, ‘Poor dear Clara, of course, of course,’ he said, ‘she ’s 
l>cen accustomed to fainting-fits ; no w'onder she was agitated on the 
sight of that villain, after his infernal treatment of her. If I had 
been there’ (a volley of oatlis comes here along the whole line) *I 
should have strangled tlic scoundrel ; I should have murdered him.’ 

‘ ilercy, Banies ! ’ cries Lady Ann. 

‘It was a mercy Banies was not there,’ says Ethel gravelj’’; ‘a fight 
between him and Captain Belsize would have been awful indeed.’ 

‘ I am afraid of no man, Ethel,’ says Barnes fiercely, with another oath. 
‘Hit one of your own size, Barnes,’ says Miss Ethel (who had a 
niunher of school phrases from her little brothers, and used them on 
occasions skilfully). ‘ Hit Captain Belsize, he has got no friends.’ 

As Jack Belsize from his height and strength was fitted to be not 
only an officer but actually a private in his former gallant regiment, 
and brother Barnes was but a pimy young gentleman, the idea of a 
personal conflict betw’een them wa^ rather ridiculous. Some notion of 
this sort may have passed through Sir Brian’s mind, for the Baronet 
said with liis usual solemnity, ‘ It is the cause, Ethel, it is the cause, 
my dear, which gives strength ; in such a cause as Barnes’s, with a 
beautiful young creatine to protect from a villain, any mau would bo 
strong, any man would be strong.’ ‘Since his last attack,’ Barnes used 
to say, ‘ my poor old governor is exceedingly shaky, very groggy about 
the head ; * which was the fact. Banies wa.s already master" at New- 
come and the bank, and awaiting with perfect composure the event 
which was to place the blood-red hand of the Newcome baronetcy on 
his own brougham. 
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Casting his eyes about the room, a heap of drawings, the work of a 
well-known hand whicli l»e hated, met liis eye : there were a luilf-dozen 
sketches of Baden ; Ethel on horseback again ; the children and tlie 

dogs just in the old way. ‘D him, is he here^’ screams out 

Barnes. ‘ Is that j’oung pot-house villain here 1 and hasn’t Kew 
knocked his head off"? Clive Newcome is here, sir,’ he cries out to 
his father. ‘ The Colonel’s son. I have no doubt they met by ’ 

‘ By what, Barnes ? ’ says Ethel. 

‘Clive is here, is he?’ says the Baronet; ‘ making caricatures, hey? 
You did not mention him in your letters. Lady Ann.’ 

Sir Brian was evidently very much touched by his hxst athick. 

Ethel blushed : it was a curious fact, that there had been no mention 
of Clive in the ladies’ letters to Sir Brian, 

‘ My dear, we met him by the merest chance, at Bonn, travelling 
with a friend of his ; and he speaks a little German, and was very 
useful to us, and took one of the boys in his britzska the whole way.’ 

‘ Boys always crowd in a carriage,’ says Sir Brian ; ‘ kick your shins ; 
always in the way. I remember, wlien we used to come in the carriage 
from Clapham, when we were lx>ys, I use<l to kick my brother Tom’s 
shins. Poor Tom, he was a devilish wild fellow in those days. You 
don’t recollect Tom, my La<ly Ann?’ 

Fiurthcr anecdotes from Sir Brian are interrupted by Lord Kew s 
arrival. ‘How d’ye do, Kew?’ cries Barnes. ‘How’s Clara?’ and 
Lord Kew, walking up with great respect to shake hands with Sir 
Brian, says, ‘ I am glad to see you looking so well, sir,’ and scarcely 
takes any noUce of Barnes. That Mr. Banies Newcome was an 
individual not universally beloved, is a point of history of which there 
can be no do\ibt. 

‘ You have not told me how Clara is, my good fellow,’ continues 
Barnes. ‘ I have heard all about her meeting with that villain, Jack 

* Don’t call names, my gowl fellow,’ says Lord Kew. ‘ It strikes me 
you don’t know Belsizc well enough to call him by nicknames or y 
other names. Lady Clam Pulleyn, I believe, is very unwell indeed. 

‘ Confound the fellow ! How dared he to come here ? cnes Barne-s, 


backing from this little rebuff. 

‘ Dare is another ugly word. I 
fellow himself.’ 

‘ What do you mean ? ’ says 


would advise you not to u.se it to the 
Banies, looking very serious in an 


my good friend. Not so very loud It appears, Ethel, that 

poor Jaok— / know liim pretty well, yon see, ‘V? ve • Im 

{,V what names I like— had been dining to-day with consm Clive , he 

ai^d M dc Florae; and that they went with Jack to the promenade, 

not in the least aware of Mr. Jack Belske’s private affairs, or ot the 

shindv that was going to happen.’ . i i • 

‘ By Jove, he shall answer for it ! ’ cries out Banies, m a loud voice. 
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‘ I dare say he mil, if you ask him/ says the other drily ; ‘ hut not 
before ladies. He ’d be afraid of frijfliteiiing them. Poor Jack was 
always as gentle as a lamb before women. I had some talk with the 
Frencliman just now,’ continued Lord Kew gaily, as if wisliing to pass 
over this side of the subject. ‘“Mi Lord Kiou,” says he, “wo have 
made your friend Jack to hear reason. He is a little /ow, your friend 
Jack. He dnmk champagne at dinner like an ogre. How is the 
charmante Mi.ss Clara?” Florae, you see, calls her Miss Clara, Barnes; 
the world calls her Lady Clara. You call her Clara. You happy 
dog, you.’ 

‘ I don’t sec wliy that infernal yoiuig cub of a Clive is always meddling 
in our affairs,’ cries out Barne.s, whose rage was perpetually being 
whipj)ed into new outcries. ‘ Wliy has he been about this house ? 
Why is he here ? ’ 

‘ It is vciy well for you that he was* Barnes,’ Lord Kew said. ‘ The 
young fellow showed great temper and spirit. There has been a famous 
row, but don’t be alarmed, it is all over. It is all over, everybody may 
go to bed and sleep comfortjxbly. Barnes need not get up in the 
morning to punch Jack Belsize’s head. I ’m sorry for your disappoint- 
ment, you Fenehureh Street fire-eater. Come away. It mil be but 
proper, you know, for a bridegroom-elect to go and ask news of la 
■charmante Miss Clam.’ 

‘As we went out of the house,’ Lord Kew told Clive, ‘I said to 
Barnes, tlmt every word I had uttered upstairs wdth regard to the 
reconciliation was a He. That Jack Belsize wjis determined to have 
his blood, and was walking under the Hine-trces by w'hieh we had 
to pass with a thundering big stick. You should have seen the state 
the fellow was in, sir. The sweet youth startc<l hick, and turned as 
yellow as a cream cheese. Then he made a prete.xt to go into his room, 
and said it was for his pocket-handkerchief, but I know it was for a 
pistol ; for he dropped his hand from my arm into his pocket every time 
I said “ Here ’s Jack,” as we walked down the avenue to Lord Dorking’s 
•apartment.’ 

A great deal of animated btisiness has been transacted during the two 
hours subsequent to poor Latly Clara’s mishap. Clive and Belsize had 
returned to the former’s quarters, wliile gentle J. J. w'as utilising the 
last mys of the suu to tint a sketch which he had made during the 
morniug. He fled to his own apartment on the arrival of the fierce- 
looking stranger, whose glaring eyes, pallid looks, shaggy beard, clutched 
hands and incessant gasps and mutterings os he strode up and down 
might well scare a peaceable person. Veiy terrible must Jack have 
looked as he trampled those boards in the growing twilight, anon stop- 
ping to drink another tumbler of champagne, then groaning expressions 
'or inarticulate wrath, and again sinking down on Clive’s bed \sitU a 

drooping head and breaking voice, crying, ‘ Poor little thing, noor little 
•devil ! ’ 

‘ If the old man sends me a message, you mil stand by mo, won't you 
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Kewcome ? He was a fierce oH fellow in his time, and I have seen him 
shoot stniight enough at Cbanticlere. I suppose you know what the 
affair is about ? ’ 

‘ I never hcanl of it before, but I think I understand,’ says Clive 
gravely. 

‘ I can’t ask Kew ; he is one of the family ; he is going to marry 
Miss Newcome. It is no use asking him.’ 

All Clive’s blood tingled at the idea that any man was going to marry 
Miss Iscweome. He knew it before — a fortnight since, ainl it was 
nothing to liim to Ijear it. He wjus glad that the growing ilarkness pre- 
venteti his face frohi being seen. ‘ I am of the family too,’ said Clive, 
‘and Barnes Kewcome and I had the same grandfatljer.’ 

‘ Oh yes, oM l)oy — old binker. tlie weaver, what was he ? I forgot,* 
says poor Jack, kicking on Clive’s be«l, ‘ in that family the Xewcomes 
don’t count. I beg your panion,’ groans poor Jack. 

Tliey la|xse into silence, during which Jack’s cigar glimmers from the 
twiliglit comer where Clive’s IxhI i.s ; while Clive wafts his fragrance out 
of the window where he sits, and wlience he has a view of Lady Ann 
Xeweome’s ^vin<lows to tlie riglit, over the bridge across the little rushing 
river, at the ‘ Hotel de Hollande ’ hanl by. The liglits twinkle in tlie 
Itooths under the jiretty lime avenues. The hum of distant voices is 
licjird : the gambling palace is all in a bhize : it is an assembly night, 
and from the doors of the Conversation Rooms, as tliey ojien and close, 
es<*aj)e giLsts of hamiony. Behind on the little hill tlie darkling woods 
lie calm, the edges of the fir trees cut xsharp against the sky, which is 
clear with a cre.s<-ent moon and the lambent lights of the starry hosts of 
lieaven. Clive does not see pine-robed hills ami shining stars, nor think 
of jileasure in its pxlace yonder, nor of pain writhing on his o^mi bed 
\\ithin a few feet <»f him, where poor Belsize was groaning. HLs eyea 
are fixt*d up*n a window whence comes the retl light of a lamp, across 
which shadows fiotit now and again. So every light in every booth 
yonder has a sheen of its own ; every star above shines by itself ; an*l 
encli indiNidual heart of ours goes on briglitening with its own hopes, 
burning witli its own desires, and quivering wntli its own jiain. 

The reverie is intemipte<l by the waiter, who announces M. le ^ iwnite 
dc Florae, and a thini cigar is mlded to the other two smoky light*. 
Bcl.sizo is glail to see Florae, whom lie has known in a thou.S!iml haunts. 
He will do my business for me. He has b<‘en out half-a-<lozen time*, 
thinks Jack. It would ndieve tlie pixir fellow*’s boiling blood that some 
one would let a little out. He lays his affair before Florae, he, expects 
a me.ssagc fn^m Lonl Dorking. 

‘ Comment done ? ’ cried Florae ; ‘ il y avait done quclque chose 1 
Cette iiauvre petite miss ! Vous voulez tuer le pere, aprt^ avoir delaisse 
la fille? Cherr*iiez d'autres temoiiis, monsieur, he A icomte de J- Ionic 

lie se fait pas complice de telles lachet^s.* . , , . , • 

‘ Bv Hesiven 1 ’ .savs Jack, sitting up on the l>e«l, with his eyes glamig. 

‘ I have a great mind, Florae, to wring your infernal little nec-k, and to 
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fling you out of the window. I« all the world going to turn against me 1 
I am half mad as it is. If any man dares to think anytliing wrong 
regarding that little angel, or to fanny tliat she is not as pure, and as 
good, and as gentle, and as innocent, by Heaven, as any angel tliero, — if 
any man thinks I ’d be the villain to hurt her, I should just like to see 
him,’ says Jack. * By the Lord, sir, just bring him to me. Just tell 
the waiter to send him upstairs. Hurt her ! I hurt her Oh, I ’m a 
fooll a fool! ad d fool ! "Who’s that?’ 

‘It’s Kew,’says a voice out of tlic darkness from behind cigar No. 4, 
and Clive now, having a party assembled, seiupes a match and lights 
liis candles 

‘ I heard your last words. Jack,’ Lord Kew says bluntly, ‘ and you 
never spoke more trutli in your life. Wliy did you come here '? Wliat 
right had you to stab that poor little heart over again, and frigliten 
Lady Clara Avith your confounded hairy face? You promised me you 
would never see her. You gave your word of honour you wouklu’t, 
when I gave you the money to go abroad. Hang the money, I don’t 
mind that ; it was on your i>romise that you would prowl about her no 
more. The Dorkings left London before you came there ; they gave 
you your innings. They have behaved kindly and fairly enough to 
that poor girl. How was slie to many such a banknipt beggar as you 
are ? What you have done is a shame, Charley Belsize. I tell you it 
is unmanly, and cowardly.’ 

‘ Pst,’ says Florae, * num^ro deux, voilk le mot hiche.’ 

‘Don’t bite your thumb at me,’ Kew went on ‘ I know you could 
thrash me, if that ’s what you mean by sliaking your fists ; so could 
most men. I tell you again — you have done a bad deed ; yo\i liave 
broken your word of honour, and you knocked down Clara Pullcyu 
to-day as cruelly as if you had done it with your hand.* 

With this rush upon him, and 'fiery assjiult of Kew, Belsize was 
quite bewildered. ^ The huge man flung up his great arms, and let 
them drop at his side as a gladiator tliat surrenders, and asks for pity. 
He sank down once more on the iron bed. 

‘ I don’t know/ says he, rolling and rolling roimd, in one of liis gieat 
hands, one of the brass knobs of the bed by wliicli he was s&ited. ‘ I 
don't know, Frank,’ says he, ‘what the world is coming to, or mo 

either; here is t\vice in one night I have been called a cowanl by 

you, and by that little What-d’ you-call-’em. I beg your paidon, Florae. 
I don’t know whether it is very brave in you to liit a chap when he is 
down ; hit again, I have no friends. I have acted like a blackguard 
I own that ; I did break my promise ; you hud that safe enou"h* 
Irank, my boy ; but I did not think it would hurt her to see me ’ says 

he, with a dreadful sob in his voice. ‘ By 1 would have given ten 

of my life to look at her. I was going mad without her. I 
toed every place, everything; went to Ems, to Wiesbaden, to Horn- 
wuig, and played like hell. It used to excite me once, and now I 
qon t care for it. I won no end of money, — no end for a poor be^crar 
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like me, tlmt is ; but I couldn’t keep away. I couldn’t, and if she 
hud been at the North Pole, by heavens, I would have followed 
her.’ 

‘ And so just to look at her, just to give your confounde<l stupid 
eyes two minutes’ pleasure, you must bring about all this pain, you 
great biby,’ cries Kew, who was very soft-hearted, and in tnith quite 
torn himself by the sight of jwor Jack’s agony. 

‘ Get me to see her for five minutes, Kew,’ cries the other, griping 
his comrsule’s hand in his : ‘ but for five minutes.’ 

‘For sliame,’ cries Lord Kew, shaking away his liand ; ‘be a man, 
Jack, and have no more of this puling. It’s not a baby, that must 
have its toy, and cries 1>ccjiusc it can't get it. Sparc tlie jwor girl tliis 
jNiin, for her own sj\kc, and balk yourself of the pleasure of bullying 
and making her unhappy.’ 

Belsizc started up with looks tliat were by no means pleasant. 
‘ There ’s enough of this chaff. I have been called names and black- 
guanled quite sufficiently for one sitting. I shall act as I please. I 
clioose to take my ouni way, and if any gentleman stops me he has 
full warning.’ And he fell to tugging liis mustachios, which were 
of a dark tawny liue, and looked as warlike as he had ever done on 
any field-day. 

‘ I take tlie warning ! ’ said Lord Kew. ‘ Ami if I know the way 
you arc going, as I tliink I do, I will do my best to stop you, madman 
as you are ! You can hardly profjose to follow her to her o\ni doorway, 
and jwse yourself before your mistress as the mimlerer of her father, 
like Rodrigue in the French play. If Rooster were here it would be 
his business to defend his sister ; in his absence I will take tlie duty 
on myself, and I say to you, Charles Beksize, in the presence of these 
gentlemen, that any man who insults this young lady, who persecutes 
lier witli his presence, knowing it 'can but jiain her, who persists in 
following licr when he has given his word of honour to avoid her, that 
such a man is • * 

‘ What, my Lord Kewl’ cries Belsize, who.se chest began to heave. 

‘ You know what,’ answers the other. ‘You know what a man is 
who insults a poor woman, and breaks his word of honour. Cousidcr 

the word said, and act uimn it as you think fit.’ 

‘ I owe you four thousand jxmnd.s, Kew,’ says Belsize, ‘ and I have 
got four thousand on the bills, besides four hundred when I came out 
of that place.’ 

‘You insult me the more,’ cries Kew, flashing out, ‘by alluding to 
the money. If you will leave this place to-morrow, well and good; 
if not, you will please to give me a meeting. Mr. Newcome, vill you 
Ik* so kind as to act as my friend? We are connections, you know, 
and this gentleman chooses to insult a l8dy who is about to become 

one of our family.’ . , 

‘C’est bicn, milord. Ma foi ! e’est d’agir eu vrai gentilhomme, 

says Florae, delighted. ‘ Touchez-lh, mon petit Kiou. Tu as du cceur. 
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Godam ! you are a brave { A brave folk)\v I ’ ami the Viscomit reached 
out his baud cordially to Lor<l Kew. 

His puqx)se was evidently j)aeific. From Kew he turned to the 
great guardsman, and taking him by tlie coat l>egan to apostrophise 
him. ‘ And you, mon gros/ says he, ‘ is there no way of calming this 
hot blood witliout a sjiigne'e 1 Have you a penny to the -world 1 Can 
you hope to carry off your Cliiniene, O Ro<lrigue, and live by robbing 
afterwards on tlie great wayl Suppose yo\i kill ze Faz^r, you kill 
Kiou, you kill Roostere, your Chimeue will have a pretty moon of honey.’ 

‘ Wliat the devil do you mean about your Chinicne and your Rodrigue ? 
What do you mean, Viscount?’ says Belsizo, Jack Belsize once more, 
and he da.shcd his hand across his eye.s. ‘ Kew ha.s riled me and lie 
drove me half wild. I ain’t mxich of a Frenchman, but I know enough 
of what you said to say it ’s tnie, by Jove, and that Frank Kew ’s a 
trump. That’s what you mean. Give us your hand, Frank. God bless 

you, old lx)y ; don’t be too hard upon me, you know I 'm d d miserable, 

that I am. Hullo! Wliat’s this?’ Jack’s pathetic speech ■\vas inter- 
rupted at tills instant, for the Vicomte de Florae in his enthusia.sm 
nished into his anns, and jumped up towards his face and proceeded 
to kiss Jack. A roar of immense laughter, as he shook the little 
Viscount off, cleared the air and ended this quarrel. 

Everj'lwdy joined in this chorus, the Frenchman with the rest, who 
said, * he loved to laugh mSme when he did not know why.’ And now 
came the moment of the evening, when Clive, accoixling to Lord Kew’.s 
saying, behaved so well and prevented Barnes from incurring a great 
danger. In tnith, wliat Mr. Clive did or sjiid amountetl exactly to 
notliing. Wliat moments can we not all remember in our lives when 
it would have been so much wittier ami wiser to say and do nothin"? 

Florae, a very sobe? drinker like most of his nation, was blcssed^vith 
a very' fine appetite, which, as he said, renewed itself thrice a day at 
least.^ He now proposed sui)i>er, and poor Jack was for supper too, and 
especially more drink, champagne and seltzer-water ; ‘ bring chamimgne 
and seltzer-w’ater, there is nothing like it.’ Clive could not object to 
this entertainment, wliich was ordered forthwith, and the four youii" 
men sat dowm to share it. 

Wliilst Florae -n-as partaking of his favourite ecrevisses, giving not 
only liis palate but his hands, his beard, his mustachios and cheeks a 
full enjoyment of the sauce which he found so delicious, he chose to 
reveii; now and again to the occurrences which had just i^assed, and 
•which had better perhaps have been forgotten, and gaily rallied Belsize 
upon his warlike humour. ‘If ze petit pr^tendu was here, wiiat would 
you Mve done ^viz him, Jac? You would croquer ’im, like zis e'ere^isso, 
hem i You would mache his bones, hein?’ 

J^k, who had forgotten to put the seltzer-water into his champagne, 
wntM at the idea of having Barnes Newcome before him, and swore, 
could he but see Barnes, he would take the little villain’s life. 

And but for Clive, Jack might actually have beheld his enemy. 
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Young Clive after the meal went to the vindow with his eternal cigar, 
and of course began to look at‘ That Otlier window. Here, as he 
looked, a carnage had at the moment driven up. He saw two servants 
descend, then two gentlemen, and then he heard a well-known voice 
.swearing at the couriers. To his credit be it said he checked the ex- 
clamation which was on his lips, and when he came back to tlie table 
did not annoimcc to Kew or his riglit-hand neiglibour Belsize that liis 
uncle and Banies had arrived. Belsize, by this time, had had quite 
too much ^\^ne : when the Viscount went away, poor Jack’s head was 
nodding ; lie had been awake all the night before ; sleepless for how 
many nights previous. He scarce took any notice of the Frenchman’s 
departure. 

Lord Kew remained. He wsis for taking Jack to walk, and for 
reasoning "with him further, and for entering more at large tlian perhai>s 
he chose to do before the two others ujx)n this family tlispute. Clive 
took a moment to w'hisper to Lord Kew, ‘ My uncle and Barnes 
are arrived, don’t let Belsize go out; for goodness’ sake let us get 
liim to bed.’ 

And, lest the poor fellow sliould take a fancy to visit liis mistress 
by moonlight, when he was safe in his room Lord Kew softly turned 
the key in Mr. Jack’s door. 


CHAPTER XXX 

A RETKKAT 

A S Clive lay awake revolving the strange incidents of the day, and 
speculating uiwii the tmgcily in which he had been suddenly 
called to take a certain part, a sure presentiment told him that 
his own hapjiy holiday was come to an end, and that the clouds and 
storm which he had always somehow forebode<l, were about to break 
and obscure this brief plcjisant j)eriod of sunshine. He rose at a very 
early hour, flung his windows open, looked out no doubt towards thwe 
other windows in tlie neighbouring hotel, where he may have fancied 
he saw a curtain stirring, drawm by a hand that every hour now he 
longed more to press. He turned back into bis chamber with a sort of 
<Troan, and surveyed some of the relics of the last night’s little 
which still remained on the table. There were the champagne flasks 
which poor Jack Belsize had emptied ; the tall seltzer-water bottle, 
from which the gases had issued and mingled with the hot air ot the 
previous night’s talk ; glasses with dregs of liquor, ashes of cigars, or 
tlieir black stumps, strewing the clotli ; the dead men, the Imret guns 
of yesterday's battle. Early as it was, his neighbour J. J. h^ ^en up 
before him. Clive could hear him singing as was his wont when the 
pencil went well, and the colours arranged themselves to his satisfaction 

over his peaceful and happy work 
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He pulled his owu drawing-teble to the window, set oi\t his board 
and colour-box, filled a great glass from the seltzer-water bottle, drank 
some of the vapid liquor, and plunged his brushes in the rest, witli 
which he began to paint. The -work all went wrong. There was no 
song for him over his labour ; he dashed brusli and board aside after a 
while, opened his drawers, pulled out his portmanteaus from under the 
bed, and fell to packing mechanically. J. J. heard the noise fi*om the 
next room, and came in smiling, with a great paintiug-bnish in his 
mouth. 

‘ Have the bills in,’ says Clive. ‘ Leave your cards on your friends, 
old boy ; say good-bye to tliat pretty little stiawberry girl whose picture 
you have been doing j polish it off to-day, and dry the little thing’s 
tears. I read P.P.C. in the stars last night, and my familiar spirit 
came to me in a vision, and said, “Clive, son of Thomas, put thy 
travelling boots on.” ’ 

Lest any premature moralist should prepare to ciy fie against the 
good, pure-minded little J. J., I hereby state that his stmwbcny girl 
was a little village maiden of seven years old, whose sweet little picture 
a bishop purchased at the nest year’s Exhibition. 

*Are you going already 1’ cries J. J., removing the bnish out of his 
mouth. ‘ I thought you had arranged parties for a week to come, and 
that the princesses and the duchesses bad positively forbidden the 
departure of yoiu* lordship ! ’ 

‘ We have dallied at Capua long enough,’ says Clive ; ‘ and the legions 
have the route for Rome. So wills Hannibal, the son of Hasdrubal.’’ 

*The son of Hasdrubal is quite rigid,’ his companion answered; ‘the 
sooner we march the better. I have always said it ; I will get all the 
accounts in. Hannibal hr^ been living like a voluptuous Cartbaginiaii 
prince. One, two, three champagne bottles ! There will be a deuce of 
a bill to pay.’ 

* Ah I there will be a deuce of a bill to pay,’ says Clive, with a groan 
whereof J. J. knew the iwrtent ; for the young men had the coiifidonco 
of youth one in another. Clive was accustomed to pour out his full 
heart to any crony who was near him ; and indeed had ho spoken never 
a word, lus growing attachment to his cousin was not hard to see. A 
hundred times, and with the glowing language and feelings of youth, 
with the fire of his twenty yeai*s, with the ardour of a painter, he 
had spoken of her and described her. Her magnauimous simplicity, 
her courage and lofty scorn, her kindness towards her little family, her 
form, her glorious colour of rich carnation and dazzling white, her 
queenly grace when quiescent and in motion, had constantly formed the 
subjects of this young gentleman’s ardent eulogies. As he looked at 
a great picture or statue, as the ‘Venus' of Milo, calm and deep, 
unfathomably beautiful as the sea from which she sprung ; as he look^ 
at the rushing ‘Atirora' of the Rospigliosi, or the ‘AMumption* of 
Titian, more bright and glorious than sunshine, or that divine ‘ Madonna 
uid divine Infant ’ of Dresden, whose sweet faces must have shone upon 
1 
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Rajiliael out of licaveii ; Clive’s heart sang lijiiins, jus it wore, Ix'forc 
tlicse gmcious altai*s ; and, somewhat as he worship))cd these luaster- 
])ieces of liis art, lie admired the beauty of Ethel. 

J. J. felt these things exquisitely after his manner, and enjoyed 
honest Clive’s mode of celebration and rapturous of song; b\it 
Ridley’s natural note was much gentler, and he sang his Iiyinns in 
plaintive minors. Ethel was all that was bright and beautiful, but— 
but she was engaged to Lord Kew. Tlje shrewd kind confidant used 
gently to hint the sad fact to the impe-tuous hero of tliis piece. The 
impetuous hero knew this quite well. As he was sitting over his paiut- 
iug-lx)ard he would break forth frequently, after his manner, in whicli 
laughter and sentiment were mingled, and roar out \nth all the force of 
Ills healthy young lungs — 

‘ But her heart is another's, she never — can — be — mine ; ’ 


and then hero and confidant would laugh each at his drawing- 
table. Miss Ethel went between the two gentlemen by the name of 
Alice Grey. 

Veiy likely Night, the Grey Mentor, had given Clive Newcome tlic 
benefit of his sad counsel. Poor Belsize’s agony, and tlic wretchedncs.s 
of the young lady wlio shared in the de.sperate jxis.sion, may have set 
mu' young man Ji thinking; and Lord Kew’s frankness and courage and 
honour, whereof Clive hail been a witness during the night, touclicd his 
heart with a generoiis admiration, and manned him for a trial wind) he 
felt was indeed severe. He thouglit of the dear old father ploughing 
tlie'.seas on the way to his duty, and was determined, by Heavens help, 
to do his own. Only three weeks since, when strolling careless about 
Bonn, he had lighted upon Etiicl and tlie laughing group of little cotisims, 
he was a boy as they were, tliinking but of the enjoyment of the day 
and the sunsliiiie, as careless as tliose children. And now the thouglits 
and }mssions wliich had sprung up in a week or two, had given him an 
cxix*nence such as years do not always fnrnisli ; and our friend was to 
show, not only that he could feel love in his heart, but that he cmdd 
give proof of courage, and self-denial, and honour. 

‘Do you rememlxT, J. J.,’ says he, as boots and breeches went 
plunging into the i>ortmantea\i, and vnth immense cner^ he pummels 
down one upon the other, ‘ do you remember ’ (a dig into the snowy 
iKisom of a drc.ss cambric shirt) ‘ my dear old father’s only campaign 
storj- of liis running away ’ (a frightful blow into the ribs of a waistcoat), 

‘ running away at Assecr-Ghur?’ 

‘ Asscer-What7’ says J. J., wondering. 

‘ The siege of Asseer-Glmr ! ’ says Clive, ‘ fonglit in the eventful year 
1803 : Lieutenant Ncwcoiiic, who has very neat legs, let me tell you, 
which also he has imparted to his descendants, had jmt on a new pair of 
leather breeches, for he likes to go handsomely drcs.se<l into action. Hu 
horse was shot, the enemy were upon him, the governor had to 
choose between death and retreat, I have heard his brother ofticcrs say 
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that my dear old father was the hnivest man they ever knew, tlie coolest 
hand, sir. AS^hat do you think it was Lieutenant Newcoine’s diity to 
do under these ciix'uuistaiiccs » To remain alone as he was, his troop 
having turned about, and to be cut down by tlie Mahratta lioi’semeu — 
to perish or to run, sir?’ 

‘I know wliich I should have done,’ says Ridley. 

^Exactly. Lieutenant Newcomc adopted that course. His bran-new 
leather breeches were exceedingly tight, and greatly incommoded tlic 
rapidity of his retreating movement, but he ran away, sir, and after- 
wards begot yolu: obedient servant. That is tlie history of the battle of 
Asseer-Ghur.’ 

‘ And now for tlie moral,’ says J. J., not a little amu-sed. 

‘ J. J., old boy, this i.s my battle of Asseer-Ghur. I am off. Dip 
into the money-bag ; pay tlie people ; be generous, J. J., but not too 
prodigal. The chambermaid is ugly, yet let licr not want for a crown 
to console her at our departure. The waitei-s liave been brisk and 
servile, reward the slaves for their labours. Forget not the humble 
boots, so sliall he bless us when we depsirt For artists are gentlemen, 
though Ethel docs not tliink so. Dc — No — God bless her, God blcs.s 
her!’ groans out Clive, cramming his two fists into his eyes. If Ridley 
aihnired him before, he thought none tlie womc of him now. And if 
any generous young fellow in life reads the Fable, wdiich may jxissibly 
coiiceni him, let him take a senior’s counsel, and rememl:)er that there 
are pciils in our battle, God hclj) us, from which tlie bi-avost had best 
run away. 

Early as the morning yet wa.<5, Clive had a visitor, and the door opened 
to let ill Lord Kew’s lioncst face. Ridley retreated before it into his 
o\vi\ den ; the appearance of earls scared the nuidest painter, tliough ho 
wa.s proud and pleased that his Clive should have their company. 
Lord Kew, indeed, lived in more splendid apartments on the fii-st floor 
of the hotel, Clive and his friend occupjnng a couple of spacious chaiiibei's 
on the second storey. ‘ You arc an early bird,’ says Keiv. ‘ I got up 
myself in a panic before daylight almost ; Jack was making a deuce of 
a row in his room, and fit to blow the door out I have been coaxing 
him for this hour ; I wish avc had thought of giving him a dose of 
laudanum last uiglit ; if it finished him, poor old boy, it would do him 
no harm.’ And then, laughing, lie gave Clive an account of his inter- 
view with Barnes on tlie preWous night. ‘ You seem to be packing up 
to go too,’ says Lord Kew, with a momentary glance of humour darting 
from his keen eyes. ‘ The weather is breaking up here, and if you ai*c 
going to cross the St. Gothard, as the Newcomes told me, the sooner 
the better. It’s bitter cold over the moimtaius in October.* 

‘ Very cold,’ says Clive, biting his nails. 

I Post or Vett?’ asks my Lord. 

‘I bought a carriage at Frankfort,’ says Clive, in an off-hand maimer. 

Hullo ! * cries the other, who was perfectly kind, and entirely frank 
tod pleasant, and showed no difference in his conversation with men of 
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any ilcgrec, except, pcrliaps, tliat to his inferiors in station he was a little 
morc polite tlian to liis etjiials ; but who would as soon have thought 
of a young artist leaving Baden in a carriage of his ovvni as of his riding 
away on a dnigou. 

‘ I only gave twenty pounds for tlie carriage, it’s a little liglit tiling, 
wc are two, a couple of horses ciiny us and our traps, you know, and 
we can stop wliere we like. I don’t depend upon my profession,’ Clive 
added, with a blush. ‘I made thirty sliillings once, and that is the 
only money I ever gained in my life.’ 

‘ Of coui-se, my dear fellow, have not I been to your father’s house ? 
At that pretty ball, and seen no end of fine people there? We arc 
young swells. I know that very well. We only paint for pleasure.’ 

* Wc are artists, and wc intend to i)aint for money, my Lord,’ says 
Clive. ‘ Will your Lordship give me an order?’ 

‘ My lonlship serves me right,’ the other said. ‘I tliink, Newcomc, 
as you arc going, I think you might do some folks licrc a good turn, 
though the service is luthcr a disiigreeahlc one. Jack Bclsizc is not fit 
to be left alone. I can't go away from here just now for reasons of 
state. Do be a good fellow and bike liim with you. Put the Alps 
between him and this confounded business, and if I C4in serve you in 
any way I shall be delighted, if you will furnish me with the occasion. 
Jack docs not know yet that our amiable Biumes is lierc. I know liow 
fond you are of him. I have lieard the story — ghuss of claret and all. 
Wc all love Barnes. How that jwor Lady Clara can have accepted 
lum the Lord knows. We arc feaifully and wonderfully raade,'especi- 
ally women.’ 

‘ Goo<l heavens ! ’ Clive broke out, ‘ can it be possible that a young 
creatiu’o can have been brought to like such a selfish, insolent coxcomb 
as that, such a cockbiil as Banies Newcomc? You know very well, 
Lord Kew, what his life is. There was a poor girl whom he brought 
out of a Neweome factoiy when he was a boy himself, and might hav’c 
had a heart one would hav’c thouglit, whom he ill treated, whom he 
deserted, and filing out of doors without a i>eimy, iijxm some jirctencc 
of her infidelity towards liim ; who came and actually sat dovvn on the 
steps of Park Lane with a cliild on each side of her, and not their cries 
and tlicir liunger, but the fear of his own shame and a dread of a 
court, forced liim to give her a maintenance. I never see the fellow 
but I loathe him, and long to kick him out of the wiiidovv : and this 
man is to marry a noble young lady because, forsooth, ho is a partner 
in a bank, and heir to seven or eight tliousand a year. Oh* it is a 
shame, it is a shame ! It makes me sick when I think of the lot which 

tlie poor thing is to endure.’ , n-n 

‘It is not a nice story,’ said Lord Kew, rolling a cigarette; ^nics 

is not a nice man. I give you that in. You have not heal'd it talked 
about in the family, have you?’ 

‘Good heavens! you don’t suppose that I would speak to Ethel, to 
Miss Neweome, about such a foul subject as that? cries Clive. I 
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never mentioned it to my omi father. He would have tvinied Barnes 
out of his dooi-s if lie liad kno^sTi it.’ 

‘It was the talk about town, I know,’ Kew said dryly. ‘ Every- 
thmg is told in those coufonnded clubs. I told you I give up Barnes. 
I like him no more than you do. He may have treated the woman ill, 
I suspect he has not an angelical teinjx'r ; but in this matter he has 
not been so bad, so very bad as it would seem. The first step is wrong 
of course — those factory to\nis — that sort of tiling, you know — well, 
well, tlie commencenieiit of the business is a bad one. But he is not 
the only sinner in London. He has declared on his honour to me when 
the matter was talked alxiut, and he was coming on for election at 
Bays’s, and was as nearly jiilled as any man I over knew in my life, — 
he declared on liis wonl that he only parted from Mrs. Delacy (Mrs. 
Delacy the poor devil used to call herself) because he found that she 
had serveil him — as sucli women will serve men. He offered to send 
his children to school in Yorkshire — rather a cheap school — but she 
would not part with them. She made a scandal in order to get good 
terms, an<l she succeeded. He was anxious to break the connection ; he 
owned it had hung like a millstone round his neck, and caused him a 
great deal of remorse — annoyance you may call it. He was immensely 
cut up alx)\it it. I remember, when that fellow was lianged for murder- 
ing a woman, Bames said he did not wonder at his liaving done it. 
Young men make those connections in tlicir early lives, and me tliem 
all their days after. He wsis heartily sorry, that we may take for 
granted. He wished to lead a proper life. My grandii^otlier managed 
this business with the Dorkings. Lady Kew still pulls strokc-oar in 
our boat, you know, and tlie old woman will not give up lier place. 
They know everything, the ehlei's do. Barnes is a clever fellow. He 
is witty ill liis way. Wlicn lie likes he can make himself quite agree- 
able to some people. There has been no sort of force. You don’t 
suppose young ladies are confined in dungeons and subject to tortures, 
do you 'I But there is a brood of Pulleyns at Chanticlere, and o)(l 
Dorking has nothing to give them. His daughter accepted Barnes of 
her own free-will, he knowing perfectly well of that previous affair 
with Jack. Tlio poor devil bursts into the place yesterdaj', and the 
prl drops down in a faint. She will see Belsizo this verj' day if ho 
likes. I took a note from Lady Dorking to him at five o’clock this 
morning. If he fancies tliat there is any constraint put upon Lady 
Clara’s actions, she will tell him with her own lips that she ha.s acted 
of her own free-will. She will marry the husband she has chosen, and 
do her duty by him. You are quite a young uii who boil and fioth up 
^th indignation at the idea that a girl hardly off with an old love 
should take on with a new ’ 

‘I am not indignant with her,’ says Clive, ‘for breaking with 
Belsize, but for marrying Barnas.’ 

You hate him, and you know he is your enemy ; and, indeed, young 
' fellow, he does not compliment you in talking about you. A pretty 
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young soapcgracc lie has made yon out to l>e, and veiy likely tliinks 
you to be. It depends on tlie colours in wlnclj a fellow is painted. 
Our friend.s and our enemies dmw us, — and I ofb'U think l>otli j)ietures 
are like,’ continued tlie easy world-pliilo.soplier. ‘You hate Barnes, and 
cannot sec any good in him. He sees none in you. There have been 
tremendous shindies in Park Lane a jn'opo^ of your worship, and of a 
subject whi(di I don’t care to mention,’ said Lord Kew, witii some 
<lignity ; ‘ and what is tlie upshot of all tliis malevolence? I like you ; 
I like your fatlier, I think he is a noble old l)oy ; there are tho.se who 
reprc.sented him as a sordid schemer. Give l\Ir. Barnes the benefit of 
common charity at any rate ; and let others like liim, if you do not. 

And as for this romance of love,’ the young nobleman went on, 
kindling as he spoke, and forgetting the .slang and collncpiialisms with 
wliich we garnish all our conversation — ‘ this fine jiicture of Jenny and 
Jessamy falling in love at fii*st sight, billing and cooing in an arl)our, 
and retiring to a cottage afterwards to go on cooing and billing — 
Pshaw ! what folly i.s tliis ! It is good for romance.s, and for misses 
to sigh al>out ; but any man who walks through the world with his 
eyes ojien, knows how .senseless is all this rubbish, I don’t say that 
a young man and Avonmn are not to meet, and to fall in love that 
instant, and to marry that day year, and love each other till they are 
a hundred \ that is the sujweinc lot — but that is the lot which the gods 
only gmnt to Baucis and Philemon, and a very very few besides. As 
for the rest, they must comj)romisc ; make themselves as comfortable 
as they can, and take the gooil and the Iwxd together. And as for 
.Tcniiy and Je.s.samy, by Jove ! look round among your friend.s, count 
up the love matches, and sec what has lx‘en the end of mo.st of them ! 
Love in a cottage ! "Who is to pay the landlord for the cottage? ho 
is to j)ay for Jenny’s tea and cream, and Jes.samy’s mutton-chojw? If 
he has cold mutton, he will quarrel with her. If tliere is nothing in 
the cupboanl, a pretty meal they make. No, you cry out agjiinst 
))eople in our world making money marriages. Wliy, kings and queens 
many on the same undei'standing. My butclier has saved a stocking 
full of money, and marries his daughter to a young salesman ; Mr. and 
!Mrs. Salesman prosper in life, and get an alderman’s daughter for their 
son. My attorney looks out amongst his clients for an eligible h\isl)and 
for Miss Deeds ; sends his son to the bar, into Parliament, where he 
cuts a figure and becomes attorney-general, make.s a fortune, ha.s a 
house in Belgrave Square, and marries Mi.^ Deeds of the second 
generation to a peer. Do not accuse us of l>eing more sordid than our 
)iei'dil)ours. We do but as the world does ; and a girl m our society 
atxrepts the l)cst jxirii which offers itself, just as Miss Chummey, when 
entreated by two young gentlemen of the order of costennongera, 
inclines to the one who rides from market on a moke, rather than to 

the gentleman wlie sells his greens from a handbasket. 

This tirade, which his Lordship delivered with considerable spirit, 
was intended no doubt to carry a moral for Clive’s private hearing ; 
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and which, to do him justice, the youth was not slow to comprehend 
The iwint was, ‘Young man, if certsvin persons of rank choose to receive 
you very kindly, who have but a comely face, good manners, and three 
or four hundred pounds a j'car, do not presume upon their good-nature, 
or indulge in certain ambitious hopes which your vanity may induce 
you to form. Sail down the strcuiu with the brass pots, blaster 
Earthen-pot, but beware of coming too near ! You arc a nice young 
man, but there arc some prizes wliich are too good for you, and are 
meant for your betters. And you might as well ask the prime minister 
for the next vacant Garter as expect to wear on your breast sucli a star 
as Ethel Newcome.’ 

Before Clive made his accustomed visit to his friends at the hotel 
opposite, the last great potentiary had arrived who wms to take part in 
the family congress of Baden. In place of Ethel’s flushing cheeks and 
bright eyes, Clive found, on entering Lady Ann Newcoine’s sitting- 
room, the parchmcnt-covered features and the well-kno\ni hooked beak 
of the old Countess of Kcw. To supi^ort the glances from beneath the 
bushy black eyebrows on each side of that promontory was no pleasant 
matter. The whole family cowered under Lady Kew’s eyes and nose, 
and she nilcd by force of them. It was only Ethel whom these awful 
features did not utterly suixluc and dismay. 

Besides Lady Kcw, Clive had the pleasure of finding his Lordship 
her gituidson, Lady Aim, an<l children of various sizes, and Mr. Bjirnes ; 
not one of wliom was the pei’son wiioin Clive desired to l)chokl. 

Tlie queer glance in Kew’s eye directed towards Clive, who was 
himself not by any means deficient in yierccptioii, informed him that 
there had just been a convci'sation in which his own name had figured. 
Having l>eeii abusing Clive exti-avagantly, as he did whenever ho 
mentioned his cousin’s name, Barnes must needs hang his head wheil 
the young fellow came in. His hand was yet on the chaml)er door, 
and Barnes was calling him miscreant and scoundrel within ; so no 
wonder Barnes had a hangdog look. But as for Lady Kew, that 
veteran diplomatist allow’ed no signs of discomfiture, or any other 
emotion, to display themselves on her ancient countenance. Her bushy 
eyebrows w'ere groves of mystery, her unfathomable eyes were wells of 
gloom. 

She gratified Clive by a momentary loan of two kmickly old fingers, 
which he was at liberty to hold or to drop ; and then he went on to 
enjoy the felicity of shaking hands with Mr. Barnes, who, observing and 
enjoying his confusion over Lady Kew’s reception, determined to try 
Clive in the same way, and he gave Clive at the same time a supercilious 
‘How do dah,* which the other would have liked to dnve do^7u his 
throat. A constant desire to throttle Mr. Barnes — to beat him on the 
nose — to send him flying out of window, was a sentiment with which 
tMs singular young man inspired many persons whom he accosted. A 
hiogiapher ought to be impartial, yet L own, in a modified degree, to 
have partaken of this sentiment. Ho looked very much younger than 
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his actual time of life, and was not of commanding stature; but 
jjatronised his equals, nay, let us say his betters, so insutferably, that 
a common wish for liis suppression existed amongst many persons in 
society. 

Clive told me of this little circumstance, and I am sorry to say of his 
own subsequent ill behaviour. ‘We were standing apart from the 
ladies,’ so Clive narrated, ‘when Banies and I had our little passage of 
anns. lie had tried tlie finger business upon me before, and I Iia<I 
before told him, either to shake liands or to leave it alone. You know 
the w’ay in -wliich the impudent little beggar stands astride, and sticks 
his little feet out, I brought my heel well down on Ins confounded 
little vannshed toe, and gave it a scinmch which made Mr. Barnes 
shriek out one of his loudest oaths.’ 

‘ D clumsy 1 ’ screamed out Banies. 

Clive said, in a low voice, ‘I thought you only swore at .women, 
Banies.’ 

‘It is you that say tilings before women, Clive,’ cries his cousin, 
looking veiy furious. 

Mr. Clive lost all patience. ‘ In what company, Barnes, would yon 
like me to say, that I tliink you are a siioh? Will you have it on tlie 
Parade ? Come out and I will speak to you.’ 

‘ Banies can’t go out on tlie Parade,’ cries Lord Kew, bursting out 
laughing, ‘ there 's another gentleman there wanting him.’ And two of 
the three young men enjoyed this joke exceedingly. I douht whether 
Barnes Ncwconie Newcomc, Esq., of Ncwcome, was one of the persons 
amused. 

‘ Wliat wickedness are you three boys laughing at?' cries Lady Ann, 
perfectly innocent and good-natured ; ‘ no good, I will l)e liound. Come 
here, Clive.’ Our young friend, it must be premised, had no sooner 
received the thnist of Lady Kew’s two fingers on entering, than it hail 
been intimated to Iiim tliat his interinew with that gracious lady was at 
an end. For slie had instantly called her daughter to her, wth whom 
lier Ladyship fell a-whisiiering ; and then it was that Clive retreated 
from Lady Kew’s hand, to fall into Barnes’s. 

‘ Clive trod on Banies’s toe,’ cries out cheery lord Kew, ‘ and has hurt 
Barnes’s favourite corn so that he cannot go out, and is actually obliged 
to keep the room. That’s what we were laughing at.’ 

‘ Hem ! ’ growled Lady Kew. She knew to what her grandson 
alluded. Lord Kew had repre-sented Jack Behsize, and his thundering 
big stick, in the most terrific colours to tlie family council. The joke 

was too good a one not to serve twice. 

Laily Alin, in her whispered conversation with the old Coiiiitc.s.s, liad 
poasibly de])recated her motlier’s anger towards poor Clive, for when he 
(uiine up to the two ladies, tlie younger took his hand with great 
kindness, and said, ‘My dear Clive, we are very sony you are going. 
You were of the greatest use to us on the jouniey. I am siue you 
have been uncommonly good-natured and obliging, and we shall all miss 
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you very much.’ Her geutleuess smote the generous young fellow, and 
an emotion of gratitude towards her for being so compassionate to him 
in lus misery caused his checks to blush and liis eyes perhaps to moisten. 
‘Thank you, dear aunt,’ says he, ‘you have been very good and kind to 
me. It is I that shall feel lonely ; but — but it is quite time that I 
should go to my work.’ 

‘ Quite time I ’ said the severe possessor of the eagle beak. ‘ Baden 
is a bad place for young men. They make acquaintances here of which 
very little good can come. They frequent the gambling-tables, and live 
>vith the most disreputable French Viscoiuits. We have heard of your 
goings on, sir. It is a great pity that Colonel Newcome did not take 
you with him to India.’ 

‘My dear mamma,’ cries Lady Ann, ‘ I am sure Clive has been a very 
good boy indeed.’ The old lady’s morality put a stop to Clive’s pathetic 
mood, and he replied with a great deal of spirit, ‘ Dear Lady Ann, you 
have been always very good, and kindness is nothing s\irprising from 
you ; but Lady Kew’s advice, which I should not have ventui'ed to ask, 
is an unexpected favour ; my father knows the extent of the gambling 
transactions to which your Latlyship was pleasetl to allude, and intro- 
duced me to the gentleman whose acquaintance you don’t seem to think 
eligible.* 

‘My good young man, I think it is time you were off,’ Lady Kew 
said, this time with great good-humour ; she liked Clive’s spirit, and as 
long as he interfered with none of her plans, was quite disposed to be 
friendly with him. ‘ Go to Borne, go to Florence, go wherever you like, 
and study very hard, and make very good pictiu^s, and come back again, 
and we sliall all be veiy glad to see you. You have very great talents 
— these sketches are really capital.’ 

* Ib not he very clever, mamma ? ’ said kind Lady Ann eagerly. Olive 
felt the pathetic mood coming on again, and an immense desire to hug 
Lady Ann in his arms, and to kiss her. How grateful are we — how 
touched a frank and generous heart is for a kind word extended to us in 
our pain I The pressure of a tender hand nerves a man for an operation, 
and cheers him for the dreadful interview with the surgeon. 

That cool old operator who had taken Mr. Clive's case in hand now 
produced her shining knife, and executed the fii-st cut with perfect neat- 
n^ and precision. ‘We are come here, as I suppose you know, Mr. 
Newcome, upon family mattei-s, and I frankly tell you that I tliink, for 
your own sake, you would be much better away. I wrote my daughter 
a great scolding when I heard that you were in this place.* ^ 

‘But it was by the merest chance, mamma, indeed it was,* cries 
Lady Ann. 

‘ Of course, by the merest chance, and by the merest chance I heard 
of It too. A little bird came and told me at Kissingcu. You have no 
more sense, Ann, than a goose. I have told you so a himdred times. 

lAdy Ann requested you to stay, and I, my good young friend, request 
you, to go away.* 

I* 
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‘ I needed no request,’ said Clive. ‘ Mv going, Lady Kew, is my o\mi 
act I was going TN*itliout requiring any guide to show me to the door.’ 

* No doubt you were, and my arrival is the signal for ilr. Newcome’s 
hon Jour. I am Bogey, and I frighten everylxHly away. By the scene 
which you witnessed yesterday, my good young friend, and all that 
painful esclandre on the promenade, you mu.st see how absurd, and 
dangerous, and wicked — yes, kicked it is for parents to allow intimacies 
to spring up between yoimg people which can only lead to disgrace and 
unhappiness. Lady Dorking was another good-natured goose. I had 
not arrived yesterday ten minutes, when my maid c-ame running in to 
tell me of what had occurred on the promenade ; and, tire<l as I was, I 
went that instant to Jane Dorking and passe<l the evening with her, and 
that jx>or little creature to whom Captain Belsire l>ehaved so cruelly. 
She doe.s not care a fig for him — not one fig. Her childish inclination 
is passed away these two years, whilst Mr, Jack wa.s performing his feats 
in prison ; and if the wretch flatters himself that it was on his ac-eount 
she was agitated ye.sterday, he is perfectly mistaken, and you may tell 
him Lady Kew said so. She is subject to fainting-fits. Dr. Finck has 
been attending her ever .since .she has been here. Slie fainte<l only last 
Tuesday at the sight of a rat walking about their lodgings (they liave 
dreadful lodgings, the Dorkings), and no wonder she was friglitencd at 
the sight of that great caarse tii>sy wretch ! She is engage<l, as you 
know, to your connection, iny grandson, Barnes — in all resj>ects a most 
eligible union. The rank of life of the parties suits them to cue another. 
She is a good young woman, and Barnes has experienced from |)erson3 
of another sort such horrors, that he vsill know the blessing of domestic 
virtue. It was high time he should. I say all this in j)erfect frankness 
to you. 

‘ Go back again and play in the garden, little brats ’ (this to the 
innocents who came frisking in from the lawn in front of the windows). 
‘ You have been 1 And Barnes sent you in here 1 Go up to Miss Quigley. 
No, stop. Go and tell Ethel to come down ; bring her down with you. 
Do you understand 1 * 

The unconscious infants toddle upstairs to their sister ; and Lady Kew 
blandly says, * Ethebs engagement to my grandson, Lord Kew, has long 
been settled in our family, though these things are best not talked about 
until they are quite determined, you know, my dear Mr. Newcome, 
When we saw you and your father in Loudon, we heard that you too — 
that 3 'ou too were engage*! to a j'oung lady in your own rank of life, a 
Miss— wliat was her name 1— Miss MaePherson, Sliss Mackenzie, \ our 
aunt, ^Irs. Hobson Newcome, who, I must say, is a most bluudenng 
sillv ijerson, had set about this storj*. It appears there is no truth in it 
Do' not look surprised that I know about your affairs. I am an old 

witch, and know numbers of things.’ , . , . , i-u i. 

And- indeed, how Lady Kew came to know this fact, whether her 

maid corresponded with Lady Ann’s maid, what her I^lyship s m^ns 
of information were, avowed or occult, this biographer has never been 
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able to dieortaiii. Very likely Etliel, u’ho in these hist three weeks 
had been made aware of that interesting circumstance, had announced 
it to Lady Kew in the course of a cross-examination, and there way 
have been a battle between tlio gi*anddaugliter and the gimidmothcr, of 
wliicli the family clironieler of the Newcoinos lias had no precise know- 
ledge. That there were many such I know — skirmishes, sieges, and 
general engagements. 'Wlieii we hear tlie guns, and sec the wounded, 
we know there has been a fight. Wlio knows liad there been a battle 
royal, and was Miss Newcome liaving lier wounds dressed upstairs'? 

‘You will like to say good-bye to your cousin, I know/ Lady Kew 
continued, ivith imperturbable placidity. ‘Ethel, my dear, liere is 
Mr. Clive Newcome, wlio has come to bhl us all good-bye.’ The little 
girls came trotting down at this moment, each holding a skirt of their 
elder sister. She looked rather jiale, but her expression was haughty — 
almost fierce. 

Clive rose \ip as she entered, from tlic sofa by the old Countess'.s 
side, which place she Iiad pointed him to take during the amputation. 
He rose up and put his liair back off his fjice, and said voiy ailmly, 
‘Yes, I am come to say good-bye. My holidays are over, and Ridley 
and I are off for Rome ; good-bye, and God bless you, Etliel ! ’ 

Slie gave him lier hand, and said, ‘Good-bye, Clive,’ but lier hand 
did not return Ins pressure, ami droppeil to her side when he let it go. 

Hearing the words good-bye, little Alice bm*st into a howl, and little 
Miiude, wlio was an impetuous little tiling, stamped her little red slices, 
and said, ‘It .san’t be good-bye. Tlive san’t go.’ Alice, roaring, clung 
Iiold of Clive’s trousers. He took them up gaily, each on an arm, a.s 
he had done a hundi'ed times, and tossed the children on to his sliouldei-s, 
where they used to like to pull his yellow inustuchios. He kissed the 
little hands and faces, and a moment after was gone. 

^ ‘ Qu’as-tu,’ says M. de 'Florae, meeting him going over the bridge to 
his own hotel. ‘Qu’as-tu, moii petit Glaive] Est-cc qii’oii vient do 
t’arracher uiie dent ] * 

‘C’est 9a,’ says Clive, and walked into the ‘Hotel de France.’ 
‘ Hullo ! J. J. ! Ridley ! ’ ho sang out. ‘ Order tlie trap out and 
let’s be off.’ ‘I thought we were not to march till to-morrow,’ says 
J. J., divining perhaps that some catastrophe had occurred. Indeed, 
Mr. Clive was going a day sooner than he had intended. He woke at 
Fribourg the next morning. It was the grand old cathedral he looked 
at, not Badeu of the piiie-clad hills, of the pretty walks and the lime- 
tree aveuues. Not Baden, the prettiest booth of all Vanity Fair. TIic 
crowds and the music, the gambling-tables and the cadaverous croupiers 
and ehiiiking gold, were far out of sight and hearing. There was one 
window in the ‘ Hotel de Hollande ’ that he thought of, how a fair arm 
used to open it in the early moniing, how the niusliu curtain iu the 
Tnorning air swayed to and fro. He would have given how much to 
^ it once more 1 Walking about at Fribourg iu the night, away from 
ms isompanions, ho had thought of ordering horses, galloping back to 
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Baden, and once again under that -wniidow, calling ‘ Ethel, Ethel ! * But 
lie came Wk to his room and the quiet J. J., and to poor Jack Belsize, 
who had had his tooth taken out too. 

We liad almost forgotten Jack, wlio took a back seat in Clive’s 
cjiiTiagc, as befits a secondary personage in tliis history’, and Clive, in 
truth, had almost forgotten him too. But Jack liaving liis own cares 
and business, and having rammed his own cjirpet bag, brought it down 
witljout a word, and Clive found him environed in smoke when he came 
down to take his place in the little britzska. I wonder whether the 
window at the ‘ Hotel de Hollamle ’ sjiw him go ? There arc some 
curhrins behind which no historian, however prjdng, is allowed to peep. 

‘Tiens, Ic jKJtit part,’ says Florae of the cigar, who was always 
sjiuntenng. ‘Yes, we go,’ says Clive. ‘There is a fourth place. 
Viscount ; will you come too?’ 

‘I would love it well,’ rejdics Florae, ‘but I am here in faction. 
My cousin and Seigneur M. Ic Due dTviy is coining all the way from 
Bagnercs de Bigorre. He says he counts on me ; — affaires d’dtat, nion 
cher, affaires d'etat.’ 

‘ How pleased the Duchess will lx*. Esisy with that bag ! ’ shouts 
Clive. ‘How jdejised the Princess will be.’ In truth he hardly knew 
what he was sjiying. 

‘ Vous croyez ; vous croyez,’ says M. de Florae. ‘ As you have a 
fourth place I know who had best take it.’ 

‘ And who is that ? ’ asked the young traveller. 

Lord Kew and Barnes Ncw<.’ome, Esquire, came out of the ‘Hotel dc 
Hollande’ at this moment. Barnes slunk bick, seeing Jack Belsize’s 
hairy face. Kew ran over the bridge. ‘ Good-bye, Clive. Good-bye, 
Jack.’ ‘Good-bye, Kew.’ It was a great handshaking. Away goes 
the postillion blowing his horn, and young Hannibal has left Capua 
behind him. 


CHAPTER XXXI 

MAD^OIE LA DUCHESSE 

I N one of Clive Newcoine’s letters from Baden, the young man 
described to me, with considerable humour and numerous illustra- 
tions, as liis wont wa.s, a great lady to whom he wiis presented 
at that watering-idace by his friend Lord Kew. Lord 
travelled in the Eiist with Monsieur Ic Due and Lladamc la Duchegc 
d’lvry — the prince being an old friend of his Lordship s family. He 
is the ‘ Q ’ of Madame d’lvry’s book of travels, ‘ Footprints of the 
Gazelles, by a daughter of the Cnisadera,’ in 'viiich she 
fervently for Lord Kew’s conversion. He is the Q who ief=cued the 
Princess from the Arab-s, and performed many a feat which lives m 
lier glowing pages. He peraists in saying that he never rescued 
Madame la Princcsse from any Arabs at all, except from one beggar 
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who was bawling out for buckslieesh, and whom Kew drove away with 
a stick. They made pilgrimages to all the holy places, and a piteous 
sight it was, said Lord Kew, to see the old prince in the Jenisalem 
processions at Easter pacing with bare feet and a candle. Here Lord 
Kew separated from the prince’s party. His name does not occur in 
the last part of the ‘ Footprints ’ ; which, in truth, are filled full of 
strange rhapsodies, adventures whicli nolx)dy ever saw but the princess, 
and mystic disquisitions. Slie hesitates at nothing, like other poets of 
her nation ; not profoundly learned, she invents where slie has not 
acquired ; mingles togetlicr religion and the opeiu ; and performs 
Parisian pas-de-hallet before the gates of monasteries and tlie cells 
of anchorites. She describes, as if she had herself witnessed the 
catastrophe, the passage of the Ecd Sea ; and, as if there were no 
doubt of the transaction, an unhappy love-affair between Pharaoh’s 
eldest son and Moses’s daughter. At Cairo, a ]yi'opo9 of Joseph's 
granaries, she enters into a furious tirade against Potipliar, whom slie 
paints as an old savage, suspicious and a tyrant. They genemlly have 
a copy of the ‘ Footprints of the Gazelles ’ at the Circulating Library 
at Baden, Madame d’I\Ty constantly visits that watering-place. 
M. le Luc was not pleased with the book, which was published entirely 
without his concurrence, and wliich he described as one of the ten 
thousand follies of Madame la Lucliesse. 

This nobleman was five-and-forty years older than his duches.s. 
France is the country where that sw'eet Cliristian institution of maria/jem 
(le convenance (which so many folks of the family about which tliis 
story treats are engaged in arranging) is most in vogue. There the 
newspapers daily announce that M. de Foy has a Irureau de conjiance^ 
where families may anaiige marriages for their sons and daughters in 
perfect comfort and security. It is but a qiiestion of money on one side 
and the other. Mademoiselle has so many francs of dot ; Monsieur has 
such and such rentes or lands in possession or reversion, an ctvde d\iv(me^ 
a shop with a certain clientele bringing him sucli and such an income, 
which may be doubled by tlie judicious addition of so much capital, and 
the pretty little matrimonial arrangement is concluded (the agent touch- 
ing his j)ercentagc), or broken olF, and nobody unhappy, and the world 
none the wiser. Tlie consequences of the system I do not pretend 
personally to know ; but if the light literature of a coiuitry is a reflex 
of its manners, and French novels are a picture of French life, a pretty 
society must that be into the midst of which the London re^er may 
walk in twelve hours from this time of perusal, and from which only 
twenty miles of sea separate us. 

When the old Duke d’lvi-y, of the ancient, ancient nobility of France, 
an emigrant with Artois, a warrior wth Condd, an exile during the 
leign of the Corsican usurper, a grand prince, a great nobleman 
afterwards, though shorn of nineteen-twentieths of his wealth by the 
Sevolution, — when the Duke d’lvry lost his two sons, and his son’s son 
likewise died, as if fate had determined to end the direct line of that 
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noble liouse, which liad furnished queens to Europe, and renowned 
chiefs to the Cnisaders— being of an intrepid spirit, the Duke was 
ill disix)sed to yield to his redoubtable enemy, in sjjite of the cruel 
blows which the latter had inflicted nijon him ; and when he was 
more than sixty years of age, three months before the J\ily Revolu- 
tion broke out, a young lady of a sufficient nobility, a virgin of sixteen, 
was brought out of the convent of the Sacr^ Cmur at Paris, ajid married 
with immense Rj)lendour and ceremony to tliis princely widower. The 
most august names signed the lx>ok of tlib civil marriage. Madame la 
Da\iphine and Idadame la Buche.sse de Berri complimented the young 
bride with royal favo\ira. Her portmit by Dubufe was in the Exhibi- 
tion next year : a charming yo\ing duciiess imleed, with black eyes, and 
black ringlets, pearls on her neck, and diamonds in her hair, a.s Ix'auti- 
ful as a princess of a fair}' tale. M. d’lvry, whose early life may have 
l)een mther oragious, was yet a gentleman perfectly well conserved. 
Resolute against fate his enemy (one would fancy fate was of an aristo- 
cratic tuni, and took c.s})ecial delight in combats with princely houses : 
the Atrida?, tlie Borbonichc, the Ivrys, — the Browns and Joneses being 
of no account), the prince seemed to be determined not only to secure a 
j)rogeny, but to defy age. At sixty he was still young, or seemed to be 
so. His hair was as black as the ))rinccss’s own, his teeth as white. If 
you saw him on the Boulevard de Gaud, sunning among the youthful 
exquisites there, or riding au £ois, with a gnice worthy of old Fninconi 
himself, you w’ould take him for one of the young men of whom, indeed, 
up to liis marriage, he retained a number of tlie graceful follies and 
amusements, though his manners had a dignity acquired in the old days 
of Vei‘8J\illes and the Trianon, which the moderns cannot hope to imitate. 
He was as assiduous behind the scenes of the Opera as any journalist, or 
any yo\ing dandy of twenty years. He ‘ mnged himself,’ as the French 
phra.se is, shortly before his marriage, just like any other young bachelor; 
took leave of Phryne and Aspasie in the coulisses, and proposed to 
devote himself licnceforth to his charming young wife. 

The affreux catastrophe of July amved. The ancient Bourbons were 
once more on the road to exile. M. le Due d Jvry, who lost liis place 
at Court, his aiqiointmcnt.s wdiich helped his income very much, anti his 
peerage, would no more acknowledge tlie usurper of Ncuilly than him 
of Elba. Tiie ex-peer retired to his terrfs. He ban-icaded his house in 
Paris against all supporters of the Citizen King ; his nearest kinsnmn, 
!M. de Florae, among the rest, who for liis part cheerfully took his oath 
of fidelity, and his seat in Louis Philippe’s house of peers, having indeed 
been accustomed to swear to all dynasties for some years past. 

Ill due time Madame la Duchesse d’linry gave birth to a cliild, a 
daughter, whom her noble father received ivith but Biiiall pleasure. 
What the Duke desired w’as an heir to his name, a Prince de Mont- 
contour, to fill the place of the sons and grandsons gone before him to 
join their ancestors in the tomb. No more children however blessed the 
old Duke’s union. Madame d’lvry went the round of all the watering- 
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places; pilgrimages were tried ; vows and gifts to ail saints supposed to 
be favourable to tlie dTvry family, or to families in general ; but the 
saints turn^ a deaf ear, — they were inexorable since the tnie religion 
and the elder Bourbons were banished from France. 

Living by themselves in their ancient castle, or their dreary mansion 
of the Fauboiu-g St. Germain, I suppose the I)uke and Duchess grew 
tired of one another, as persons who enter into a mariarje de convamyice, 
nay, as those who liglit a flaming love-match and run away with one 
another, will sometimes be found to do. A lady of onc-and-twenty and 
a gentleman of sixty-sLx, alone in a great CJistle, liave not unfrecpieutly 
a third guest at their table, who comes witliout a cai*d, and whom they 
cannot shut out, tliough they keep their doors closed ever so. His name 
is Ennui, and many a long hour and weary, weary night must such folks 
pass in the unbidden society of this Old Man of the Sea ; this daily 
g^uest at the board ; this watchful attendant at the fireside ; this assidu- 
ous companion who will walk out with you ; tliis sleepless restless 
bedfellow. 

At first M. d’lvry, that well-conserved nobleman who never would 
allow that he was not young, exhibited no sign of doubt regarding his 
own youth except an extreme jealousy and avoidance of all other young 
fellows. Very likely Madame la Duchesse may have thought men in 
general dyed their hair, wore stays, and had the rheumatism. Coming 
out of the convent of the Sacr^ Cceur, how was the innocent yoxing lady 
to know better? You see, in these marUigts de convoiancey though a 
coronet may be convenient to a beautiful young crcat\u'e, and a beautiful 
young creature may be convenient to an old gentleman, there are articles 
which the marriage-monger cannot make to convene at all : tempers over 
which M. de Foy and his like have no control, and tastes which cannot 
be put into the marriage settlements. So this couple were unhappy, 
and the Duke and Duchess quarrelled with one another like the most 
vulgar pair who ever fought across a table. 

In this unhappy state of home affairs, Aladame took to literature, 
Monsieur to politics. She discovered that she was a great unappreciated 
soul, and when a woman finds that treasure in her bosom, of course she 
sets her own price on the article. Did you ever sec the first poems of 
Madame la Duchesse dTvry, * Les Cris de TAine ’ ? She used to reatl 
them to her very intimate friends, in white, with her hair a good deal 
down her back. They had some success. Dubufe having painted her 
as a Duchess, Scheffer depicted her as a Muse. That was in the thinl 
year of her marriage, when she rebelled gainst the Duke her husband, 
insisted on opening her salons to art and literature, and, a fervent 
devotee still, proposed to unite genius and religion. Poets had inter- 
views with her. Musicians came and twanged guitars to her. Her 
husband, entering her room, would fall over the sabre and spurs of 
Count Aimaviva from the boulevard, or Don Basilio, Avith his great 
sombrero and shoe-buckles. The old gentleman was breathless and 
bordered in following her through all her vagaries. Ho was of old 
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France, she of new. What did he know of the Ecole Romantique, and 
these jeunts c/ens vrith their Marie Tudors and Tours de Nesle and 
.sanguineous liistories of queens who sewed their lovers into ^cks 
emperors who liad interviews with robber captains in Charlemacrne’s 
tomb, Buridans and Hemanis, and stuff? Monsieur le Vicomte de 
Chateaubriand was a man of genius as a writer, certainly immortal ; 
and M. de Lamartine was a young man extremely bien pensant, but,^ 
ma foi, give him Cr^illon fils, or a bonne farce of M. VarM to make 
laugli ; for the great sentiments, for the beautiful style give Iiim M. de 
Lormain (although Bonapartist) or the Abb^ de Lille. And for the 
new school ! bah ! these little Dumas, and Hugos, and Mussets, wliat 
is all tliat? ‘ M. de Lonnian shall be immortal, monsieur,’ lie would 
say, ‘ wlien all these freluquets are forgotten.’ After his marriage he 
frequented the coulisses of the Opera no more ; but he was a pretty 
constant attendant at the Theatre Franoais, where you might liear liini 
snoring over the chefs-doeuvi'e of French’ tragedy. 

For some little time after 1830, the Duclie.sse was as great a Carlist 
a.s her husband could wish ; and they consiiired togetlicr very com- 
fortivbly at first. Of an adventurous turn, eager for excitement of all 
kinds, nothing would have better pleased the Ducliesse than to follow 
Madame in her adventuro\is courses in La Vendee, disguised as a boy 
above all. She w’as persuaded to stay at home, liow’ever, and aid the 
good cause at Paris ; w-hilst Monsieur le Due went off to Brittany to 
offer his old sword to the inotlicr of his king. But Madame was 
discovered up the chimney at Rennes, and all sorts of things w'ere 
discovered afterwards. The world said tliat our silly little Duchess of 
Paris w’as partly the cause of the discovery. Spies were put upon her, 
and to some people she would toll anything. M. le Due, on paying his 
annual visit to august exiles at Goritz, w’as very badly received ; Madame 
la Dauphine gave him a sermon. He had an awfful quarrel witli 
Madame la Duchesse on returning to Paris. He provoked Monsieur le 
Comte Tiercelin, le beau Tiercelin, an officer of ordouuance of the Duke 
of Orleans, into a duel, a propos of a cup of doffee in a salon ; he 
actually w’ounded tlie beau Tiercelin — he sixtj'-fivc years of age ! His 
nephew, 3\I. de Florae, w'as loud in praise of his kinsman’s bravery. 

That pretty figure and complexion wdiich still appear so captivating 
in M. Dubufe’s portrait of Madame la Duchesse dT\Ty have long 
existed — it must be owned only in paint. ‘ Je la pr^f&re <\ I’lmile,’ the 
Vicomte de Florae said of his cousin. ‘She should get her blushes 
froni Monsieur Dubufc — those of her present furnishers are not near so 
natural.’ Sometimes the Duchess appeared with ihesQ postiches ro9es, 
sometimes of a mortal paleness. Sometimes she looked plump, on other 
occasions woefully thin. ‘ Wlien slie goes into the world,’ Siud tho same 
chronicler, *ma cousiiie surrounds herself wdth jupons — e’est pour 
d^fendre sa vertu ; when she is in a devotional mood, she gives up 
rouge, roast meat, and crinoline, and fait malgre absobiment.’ To spite 
the Duke her husband she took up with the Vicomte de Florae, 
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and to please herself she cast him away. She t//Ok his brother, the 
Abbd de Florae, for a director, and presently parted from him. ‘Mon 
frfere ce saint homme ne parle jamais de Madame la Duchc.sse main- 
tenant,’ said the Vicomte. ‘ She must Itave confessed to him des chosea 
afireuses — oh oxii ! — affreuses, ina parole d’honneur ! ’ 

The Duke d’lvry being arcdiiroj’alistc, Madame la Duchesse must 
make herself ultra-Philippiste. ‘Oh oui ! tout ce qu’il y a de plus 
Madame Ad^aide au inonde ! ’ cried Florae. ‘ She raffoles of M. le 
Edgent. Slie used to keep a fast of the day of the supplice of Philippe 
Egalit^, Saint and Mart^T. I say used, for to make to enrage her 
husband, and to rcciill tlie Abb^ my brother, did she not a^lvise herself 
to consult M. le Pasteur Grigou, and to attend the preach at his 
Temple? When this slieep had brought her shepherd back, she 
dismissed the Pasteur Girgou. Then she tired of M. I’Abb^ again, 
and my brother is come out from her, shaking his good head. Ah ! 
she must have put things into it which astonished the good Abbd ! You 
know he has since taken the Dominican robe? My word of honour ! I 
believe it was terror of her that drove him into a convent. You shall 
see him at Rome, Clive. Give him news of his elder, and tell him this 
gross prodigal is repenting amongst the swine. My word of honour ! I 
desire but the death of Madame la Vicomtesse de Florae to marry and 
range myself 1 

‘ After being Royalist, Philippist, Catholic, Huguenot, Madame 
d’lvry must take to Pantheism, to bearded philosophers who believe 
in nothing, not even in clean linen, eclecticism, republicanism, wliat 
know I? All her changes have been chronicled hy lx)oks of her 
composition. “Les Demons,” poem Catholic; Clmrles ix. is the hero, 
and the demons are shot for the most part at the catastrophe of 
St. Bartholomew. My good mother, all good Catholic as she is, wjis 
startled by the boldness of this doctrine. Then there caino “ Uno 
Dragonnade, par Mme. la Duchesse d’lviy,” which is all on yoiu* side. 
That was of the time of the Pasteur Grigou, that one. The last was 

“Les Dieux d&hus, pofemo en 20 chants, par Mme. la D d’l.” 

Guard yourself well from this Muse ! If she takes a fancy to you she 
will never leave you alone. If you see her often she will fancy you are 
in love with her, and tell lier husband. She always tells my uncle — 
afterwards — after she has quarrelled with you and grown tired of you ! 
Eh 1 being in London once, she hatl the idea to make herself a Quakre ; 
wore the costume, consulted a minister of that culte, and quarrelled with 
him as of rule. It appears the Quakers do not beat themselves, other- 
wise my poor uncle must have paid of his person. 

‘ The turn of the philosophers then came, the chemists, the natxual 
historians, what know I? She made a laboratory in her hotel, and 
rehearsed poisons like Madame de Brinvilliers — she spent hours in the 
dardin des Plantes. Since she has gro>vn affreusement maiyrt and wears 
mounting robes, she has taken more than ever to the idea that she 
resembles Maty, Queen of Scots. She wears a little frill and a little 
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cap. Ever}* man she loves, she says, has come to misfortune. She calls 
lier lodgings Loclileven ! Eh ! I pity the landlord of Lochleveu ! She 
calls ce gros Blackball, that pillar of estaminets, that prince of mauvais- 
ton, her Bothwell ; little Mijaud, the poor little pianist, she named her 
Rizzio ; young Lord Greenhoni, who was here with his Governor, a 
Monsieur of Oxfort, she christened her Darnley, and the inmister 
Anglicjxn, her John Knox ! The poor man was quite enchanted ! Beware 
of this haggard Siren, my little Clive ! — mistrust her dangerous song ! 
Her cave is Jonchee with the lx)ncs of her ^^ctims. Be you not 
one ! ’ 

Far from caiising Clive to avoid Madame la Duchesse, these cautious 
very likely would have made him only the more eager to make her 
acquaintance, but that a much nobler attraction drew him elsewhere. 
At first, t>eing introduced to Madame dT\T}'s salon, he was pleased and 
flattered, and l)ehuved himself there merrily and agreeably enough. He 
had not studied Horace Veniet for nothing ; he drew a fine picture of 
Kew rescuing her from the Arabs, with a plenty of sabres, pistols, 
burnouses, and dromedaries. He made a pretty sketch of her little girl 
Antoinette, and a wonderful likeness of Miss O’Grady, the little girl’s 
governess, the mothers dame de compagnie; — Miss O’Grady, with the 
richest Milesian brogue, who had been engaged to give Antoinette the 
])urc English accent. But the French ladys great eyes and painted 
smiles would not bear comparison with Ethel’s natural brightness and 
beauty. Clive, who had been appointed painter in ordinar)' to the Queen 
of Scots, neglected his business, and went over to the English faction ; 
so did one or two more of the Princess’s followers, leaving her Majesty 
by no means well plejised at their desertion. 

There had been many quarrels between M. d’lvry and his next of kin. 
Political differences, private differences — a long storj'. The Duke, who 
had been wild himself, coidd not pardon the Vicomte de Florae for being 
wild. Efforts at reconciliation had been made, which ended unsuccess- 
fully. The Vicomte de Florae had been allowed for a brief space to be 
intimate with the chief of his family, and then had been dis mi ssed for 
being too intimate. Right or wrong, the Duke was jealous of all young 
men who approached the Duchesse. ‘He is suspicious,’ Madame de 
Florae indignantly said, ‘ becau.«e he remembers ; and he thinks other 
men are like himself.’ The Vicomte discreetly said, ‘ My co^in h^s 
paid me the compliment to be jealous of me,’ and acquiesced in ms 

banishment with a shrug. , . , x -i 

During the emigration the old Lord Kew had been very kind to exiles, 

M. d’lvry amongst the number ; and that nobleman was anxious to 
return to all Lord Kew’s family when they came to France the 
tality which he had received liiinself in England. He still remembered 
or professed to remember Lady KeVs beauty. How many women are 
there, awful of aspect at present, of whom the same plying legend is 
not narrated ! It must be true, for do not they themselves confess it i 
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I knovr of few things more remarkalDle or suggestive of philosophic 
contemplation than those physical changes. 

AMien the old Duke and the old Countess met together and talked con- 
fidentially, their convei'sation bloomed into a jargon wonderful to hear. 
Old scandals woke up, old naughtinesses rovse out of their graves, and 
danced, and smirked, and gibbered again, like those wicked nuns whom 
Bertram and Robert le Diable evoke from their sepulchres whilst the 
bassoon pciiorms a diabolical incantation. Tlic Brighton Pavilion was 
tenanted ; Ranelagli and the Pantheon swarmed with dancers and masks ; 
Perdita was found again, and walked a minuet witli the Prince of Wales. 
Mrs. Clarke and tlie Duke of York danced together— a pretty dance. 
The old Duke wore jabot and aHes-de-pigeon, the old Countess a hoop, 
and a exashion on her head. If liaply the young folks came in, the elders 
modified their recollections, and Lady Kew brought honest old King 
George and good old ugly Queen Charlotte to the rescue. Her Lady- 
ship was sister of the Marquis of Stejiio, and in some respects resembled 
that lamented nobleman. Their family had relations in France (Lady 
Kew had always a pied-h-tan'e at Pans, a bitter little scaiidal-shop, 
where les hien-pensant$ assembled and retailed the most aw’ful stories 
against the reigning dynasty). It was she who handed over le petit 
Kiou, when quite a boy, to Monsieur and Madame d’lvry, to be lance 
into Parisian society. He was treated as a son of the family by the 
Duke, one of whose many Christian names his Lordship Francis George 
Xavier Earl of Kew and Viscount Walliam bears. If Lady Kew hated 
any one (and she could hate very considerably) she hated her daughter- 
in-law Walham’s widow, and the Mctliodists who surrounded her, Kew 
remain among a pack of psalm-singing old women and parsons with his 
mother ! Fi done ! Frank was Lady Kew’s boy, she would form him, 
many him, leave him her money if he married to her liking, and show 
him life. And so she showed it to him. 

Have you taken your children to the National Gallery in London, and 
shown them the ‘Marriage h la ModeM Was the artist exceeding the 
privilege of his calling in painting the catastrophe in which those guilty 
people all suffer 1 If this fahle were not true, if many and many of your 
young men of pleasure had not aeted it, and jued the moral, I would 
tear the page. You know that in our Nursery Tales there is commonly 
a good fairy to counsel, and a bad one to mislead the young prince. You 
perhaps feel that in your own life there is a Good Principle imploring 
you to come into its kind bosomj and a Bad Pa.ssion which tempts you 
into its arms. Be of easy minds, good-natured people ! Let us disdain 
8mq)rises and coups-de-tkedtre for once ; and tell those good souls wha 
are interested about him, that there is a Good Spirit coming to the 
rescue of our young Lord Kew. 

Surrounded by her court and royal attendants, La Reiiie Mario used 
graciously to attend the play-table, where luck occasionally declared itself 
for and against her Majesty. Her appearance used to create not a little 
exdtement in the Saloon of Roulette, the game which she patronised, it 
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being more ‘fertile of emotions’ than the slower Trente-et-Qiiarante. 
Slie dreamed of numbers, had favourite incantations by which to conjure 
tliem ; noted the figures made by peels of peaches and so forth, the 
numbers of houses, on hackney-coaches — was superstitious comme toutes 
les dmes poHiqiies. She commonly brought a beautifid agate bonbonnike 
full of gold pieces when she played. It was wonderful to see her grimaces ; 
to watch her bcliaviour ; her appeals to Heaven, her delight and despair. 
Madame la Baronne de la Cmchecass^e played on one side of her, Madame 
la Comtesse de Schlangenbad on tlie other. When she had lost all her 
money her Maje.sty would condescend to Ijorrow — not from those ladies : 
— knowing the royal peculiarity, they never had any money ; they always 
lost ; they swiftly pocketed tlicir winnings and never left a mass on the 
bible, or quitted it, as courtiere will, when they saw luck was going 
against their sovereign. Tlie officers of her household were Count 
Punter, a Hanoverian, the Cavaliere Spada, Captain Blackball of a 
mysterious English regiment, which might l>e any one of the hundred 
and twenty in tije Army List, and other noblemen and gentlemen, Greeks, 
Russians, and Spaniards. Mr. and Mrs. Jones (of England) — who had 
made the Prinees.s’s acquaintance at Bagn^res (where her lord still 
remained in the gout) and persevcringly followed her all the way to 
Baden — were dazzled by the splendour of tlie company in wliich they 
found theni.selves. Mi.ss Jones wrote sucli letters to lier dearest friend 
Miss Thompson, Cambridge Square, London, as caused that young person 
to a'ever with eiuy. Bob Jones, wlio had gro^ii a pair of mustachios 
since he left home, began to think sliglitingly of poor little Fanny 
Thompson, now he had got into ‘ tlie best continental society.’ Might 
not he quarter a countes-s’s coat on his brougham along \vith the Jones’s 
arms, or more slap-up still, have the two shields painted on the panels 
with the coronet over? ‘Do you know the Princess calls herself the 
Queen of Scots and she calls me Julian Avenel ?' says Jones delighteil 
to Clive, who wTote me about the tr.ui.sinogrification of oiu* schoolfellow, 
an attorney’s son, whom I recollected a snivelling little boy at Grey Friars. 

‘ I say, Newcome, the Princess is going to establish an order,’ cried Bob 
in ecsta.sy. Every one of her aides-de-camp had a bunch of orders at his 
button, excepting, of course, jK)or Jones. 

Like all persons who beheld her, when Miss Newcome anil her party 
made their apiMjarance at Baden, Monsieur de Florae was enraptured 
with her beauty. ‘ I speak of it constantly before the Duchesse. I 
know it ploiises her,’ so the Vieomte said. ‘You should have seen her 
looks when your friend Monsieur Jones praised Miss Newcome ! She 
ground her teeth uith fury. Tiens, ce petit soumois de Kiou J He 
alwaj’8 spoke of her a.s a mere sac d’argent that he was about to man'y 

ftn ingot of the clt^ — une fille de liord Maire. Have all English 

bankers such pearls of daughters? If the Vicomtesse de Florae had 
Iput q\iitted the earth, dont elle fait I’omenient — I would present myself 
,0 the eharmante Meess and ride a steeple-chase with Kiou ! ’ That he 
should win it the Viscount never doubted. 
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When Lady Ann Newcome first api)earcd in tlie ball-room at Baden, 
lladarae la Duchesse dTvry begged the Earl of Kew {notrefiUeul she 
called him) to present her to his anut hliladi and her charming daughter. 
^^iyfilleul had not prepared me for so much grace,’ she said, turning a 
look towards Lord Kew which caused his Lordship some embanassment. 
Her kindness and gmciousuess were extreme. Her caresses and compli- 
ments never ceased all the evening. She told the mother, and the 
daughter too, that she had never seen any one so lovely as Ethel. 
■Whenever she saw Lady Ann’s children in the walks she ran to tliem 
(so that Captain Blackball and Count Punter, A.D.C., were amazed at 
her tenderness), she etouffe^H them wth kisses. Wlnit lilies and roses ! 
What lovely little creatiu-cs ! What companions for her own Antoinette ! 
‘Tins is your governess. Miss Quigli; Ma<lemoiselle, you must let me 
present you to Miss O’Gr^di, your compatriot, and I hppe your children 
will be always together.^ The Irish Protestant goveme&s scowled at 
the Irish Catholic—there was a Boyne Water between them. 

Little Antoinette, a lonely little girl, was glad to find any companions. 

‘ Mamma kisses me on the promenade,’ she told them in her artle-ss 
way. ‘ Slie never kisses me at home.’ One day when Lord Kew with 
Florae and Clive was playing with the children, Antoinette said, ‘ Pour- 
quoi ue venez-vous plus chez nous, M. de Kew'? And why docs mamma 
say you are a Idthel She said so yesterday to ces messieurs. And 
why does mamma say thou art only a vaurien, mon cousin 1 Thou art 
always very good for me. I love thee better than all those messieurs. 
Ma tante Florae a ‘bonne pour moi h Paris aussi. All ! qu’elle a 
bonne ! ’ 

‘ C’est que Ics anges aiment bicn les petits ch^rubins, and my mother 
is an angel, seest thou,’ cries Florae, kissing her. 

‘Thy mother is not deatl,’ said little Antoinette, ‘tlieu why dost thou 
cry, my cousin 1 ’ And the three spectators were touched by this little 
scene and speech. 

Lady Ann Newcome received the caresses and compliments of 
Madame la Duchesse with marked coldness on the part of one com- 
monly so very good-natured. Ethel’s instinct told her that there W'as 
somethmg ■wrong in this woman, and she shrank from her wdth haughty 
reserve. The girl’s conduct was not likely to please tlie French lady, 
but she never relaxed in her smiles and her compliments, her caresses, 
and her professions of admiration. She was present when Clara 
PuUeyn fell ; and, prodigal of cdlineries and consolation, and shawls 
and scent-bottles, to the unhappy young lady, she would accompany her 
home. She inquired perpetually after the health of cette pauvre petite 
MUs Clara. Oh, how slie railed against ces AnglaUes and their 
prudery! Can you fancy her and her circle, the tea-table set in the 
twilight that evening, the court assembled, Madame de la Cnichccass^e 
and Madame de ScMangenbad ; and their whiskered humble servants, 
Baron Punter, and Count Spada, and Marquis lago, and Prince lochimo, 
and worthy Captain Blackball 7 Can you fancy a moonlight conclave, 
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and ghouls feasting on the fresh corpse of a reputation : — the jihcs and 
sarcasms, the laugliing and the guasliing of teeth ? How they tear the 
dainty limbs, and relish the tender morsels ! 

‘ The air of this jdace is not good for you, believe me, my little Kew ; 
it is dangerous. Have pressing affaii*s in England ; let your chateau 
burn down ; or your intendant run away, and pui'sue him. Partez, 
mon petit Kiou , partez, or evil will come of it.’ Such was the advice 
which a friend of Lord Kew gave the young nobleman. 


CHAPTER XXXII 

B.UINES’S COURTSHIP 

E thel had made various attempts to become intimate witli her 
future sister-in-law ; liad walked, and ridden, and talked witli 
Lady Clam before Barnes’s arrival. Slie had come away not 
very much impressed with respect for Lady Clam s mental jiowei-s ; 
indeed we Iiave said that Miss Ethel wiis rather more prone to athick 
women than to admire them, and was a little hard upon the fashionable 
yonng persons of lier aeqnainfcuicc and sex. In after life, care and 
thought subdued her pride, and she learned to look at society more 
good-naturedly ; but at this time and for some ycixi-s after, slie was 
impatient of commonplace jieoplc, and did not clioosc to conceal lier 
scorn. Lady Clam was vciy much afraid of her. Those timid little 
thouglits, which would come out, and fri.sk and gambol witli pretty 
graceful antics, and advance confidingly at the sound of Jack Belsize’s 
jolly voice, and nibble crumbs out of his baud, shrank away l>}forc 
Etlicl, severe nymph with the bright eyes, and hid themselves under 
the thickets and in the sliade. Who lias not overheard a simple couple 
of girls, or of lovers possibly, pouring out tlicir little hearts, laughing 
at their own little jokes, prattling and prattling away unceasingly, 
until mamma appears witli her awful didactic countenance, or tlic 
governess with her dry moralities, and the colloquy straightway ceases, 
the laughter stops, the eliirp of tlic liarmless little birtls is hushed] 
Lady Clara being of a timid nature, stood in as much awe of Ethel as 
of lier father and mother ; whereas her next sister, a brisk young 
creature of seventeen, who was of the order of romiis or tomboys, was 
by no means afraid of Miss Newcome and indeed a much greater 
favourite witli her tliaii lier placid elder sister. 

Young ladies may liavc been crossed in love, and have had their 
sufferings, their frantic moments of grief and tears, tlieir wakeful 
nights, and so forth ; but it is only in very sentimental novels tliut 
people occupy themselves jierpetually witli that jiassion ; and, I believe, 
wliat are called broken hearts are very rare articles indeed. Tom is 
jilted — is for a while in a dreadful state — bores all his male acquaint- 
ances witli his groans and his frenzy — rallies from the complaint— cats 
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ills dinner very kindly — takes an interest in tlie next turf event, and is 
found at Newmarket, as usual, bawling out the odds which he will give 
or take. Miss has her paroxysm and recovery — Madame Crinoline s 
new importations from Paris interest the young creature — she deigns 
to consider whether pink or blue will become her most — she conspires 
with her maid to make the spring moniiiig dresses answer for the 
autumn — she resumes her books, piano, and music (giving up certain 
songs perhaps that she used to sing) — she w’altzcs with the Captain — 
gets a colour — waltzes longer, better, and ten times quicker than Lucy, 
who is dancing with the Major — replies in an animat-ed manner to the 
Captain’s delightful remarks — takes a little supper — and looks quite 
kindly at him before she pulls up the carriage windows. 

Clive may not like his cousin Barnes Newcome, and many other 
men share in that antipathy, bat all ladies do not. It is a fact, that 
Barnes, when he likes, can make himself a verj* pleasant fellow. He 
is dreadfully satirical, that is certain ; but many persons are amused by 
those dreadfully satirical young men ; and to hear fun made of our 
neighboui*s, even of some of our friends, doe.s not make us very angry. 
Barnes i.s one of the very best waltzcre in all society, that is the truth ; 
whereas it must be coiifes-scd Some One Else w’as vciy lieavy and slow, 
his great foot always crushing you, and he alway.s begging your pardon. 
Barnes whirls a partner round the room ages after she is ready to faint. 
What wicked fun he make.s of other people when he sto])s ! He is not 
handsome, but in his face there is somctluiig odd-looking and dis- 
tinguished. It is certain he has beautiful small feet and hands. 

He comes every day from the City, droj^s in, in his quiet unobtrusive 
way, and drinks tea at five o’clock ; always brings a budget of the 
funniest stories with him, makes mamma laugh, Clara laugh, Henrietta, 
who is ill the schoolroom still, die of laughing. Papa has the highest 
opinion of Mr. Newcome as a man of business; if he had had such a 
friend in early life his affairs ■would not be wdiere they now are, jioor 
dear kind papa ! Do they want to go anywhere, is not Mr. Newcome 
always ready? Did he not procure that delightful room for them to 
witness the Lord Mayor’s show ; and make Clara die of laughing at 
those odd City people at the Mansion House ball? He is at every 
party, and never tired though he gets up so early ; he waltzes ivith 
nobaiy else ; he is always there to put Lady Clara in the carriage ; at 
the Dmwing-room lie looked quite handsome in his uniform of tlie 
Newcome Hussars, bottle-green and silver lace ; he si)eaks politic.s so 
exeeedinijly -well with papa and gentlemen after dinner ; he is a sound 
Conservative full of practical good sense and information, with no 
dangerous new-fangled ideas, such as young men have. When poor 
dear Sir Brian Newcome’a health gives way quite, Mr. Newcome will go 
into Parliament, and then he will resume the old barony wdiich has been 
in abeyance in the family since the reign of Richard the Third. They 
had fallen quite quite low. Mr. New'come’s grandfather came to Loudon 
with a satchel on his back, like Whittington. Isn’t it roimmtic ? 


THE NEWCOMBS 

This process lias been going on for mouths. It is not in one <lay 
that poor Lady Clara has been made to forget the past, and to lay aside 
lier mourning. Day after day, very likely, the undeniable faults and 
many peccadilloes of — of that other person, have been exj>osed to her. 
People around the young lady may desire to spare her feelings, but can 
have no interest in screening jwor Jack from condign rejirobation. A 
wild prodigal — a disgrace to his order — a son of old Highgate’s leading 
sucli a life, and making such a scandal ! Lord Dorking believes 
Mr. Belsizc to be an abandoned monster and fiend in human shape; 
gatliers and relates all the stories that ever have been told to the young 
mail’s disadvantage, and of these be sure there are enough, and sjicaks 
of him ^\^th transports of indignation. At the end of months of un- 
wearied courtship, Mr. Barnes Newcome is honestly accepted, and Lady 
Clara is waiting for him at Baden, not unhappy to receive him ; when 
walking on the promenade with her father, the ghost of her dead love 
suddenly rises before her, and the young lady faints to the ground. 

When Barnes Newcome thinks fit he can be perfectly placable in his 
demeanour and delicate in his conduct. What he said uixm this jiainful 
subject was delivered with the greatest propriety. He did not for one 
moment consider that Lady Clara’s agitation arose from any present 
feeling in Mr. Behsize’s favour, but that she was naturally moved by 
the rcraerabrance of the past, and the sudden appearance which recalled 
it. ‘ And but that a lady’s name should never be made the subject of 
dispute between men,’ Newcome said to Lord Dorking, wth great 
dignity, ‘and that Captain Belsize has ojijiortuncly quitted the place, 
I should certainly have chastised liim. He and anotlier adventurer, 
against whom I have had to warn my own family, liave quitted Baden 
this afternoon, I am glad that both are gone, Captain Belsize especi- 
ally; for my temper, my Lord, is hot, and I do not think I should 
have commanded it.’ 

Lord Kew, when the elder lord informed him of this admirable speech 
of Barnes Newcome’s, upon whose chaiacter, prudence, and dignity the 
Earl of Dorking pronounced a fervent eulogium, shook his head gravely, 
and said, ‘Yes, Banics was a dead shot, and a most determined fellow;’ 
and did not burst out laughing until he and Lord Dorking had parted. 
Then to be sure he took his fill of laughter, he told the story to Ethel, 
he complimented Barnes on his heroic selWenial ; the joke of the 
thiuidering big stick wa.s nothing to it. Barnes Newcome laughed too; 
he had plenty of humour, Barnes. ‘I think you might have whopped Jack 
when he came out from Ids interview with the Dorkings,’ Kew said ; 
*the poor devil was so bewildered and weak, that Alfred might have 
thrashed him. At other times you would find it more difficult, Barnes, 
my man.’ Mr. B. Newcome resiuned his dignity ; said a joke was a 
joke, and there was quite enough of this one ; which assertion we may 
be sure lie conscientiously niatle. 

That meeting and parting between the old lovers passed with a great 
deal of calm and jiropricty on both sides. Miss’s parents of course were 
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present when Jack at their siuninons waited upon them and their 
daughter, and made Ids hangdog bow. My Lord Dorking said (poor 
Jack, in the aiiguisli of his heart, liad poured out tlie stoiy to Clive 
Newcome afterwards), ‘hlr. Belsi;:e, I have to apologise for words which 
I used in my heat yesterday, and -which I recall and regret, as I am 
sure you do, that there should have been any occasion for them.^ 

Mr. Belsize, looking at the carpet, said he was very sorry. 

Lady Dorking here reinarketl, that as Captain Belsize was now at 
Baden, he might wish to hear from Ljidy Clara Pulleya’s own lips that 
the engagement into wliicli she had entered was formed by herself, 
certainly -with tlie consent and advice of her family. ‘ Is it not so, 
my dear 1 ’ 

Lady Clara said, ‘ Yes, mamma,’ with a low curtsey. 

*We have now to wisli you good-bye, Charles Belsize,’ said my Lord, 
witli some feeling. ‘ As your relative, and your father’s old friend, I 
wish yon w’ell. I hope your future course in life may not be .so un- 
fortunate as the past year. I request that -we may part friends. Good- 
bye, Charles. Clara, shake hands with Captain Belsize. hly Lady 
Dorking, you will please to give Charles your hand. You have known 
him since he was a child ; and — and — we are sorry to be obliged to paid; 
in this way.’ In this wi.se Mr. Jack Belsize’s tooth was finally e.vtracte<l; 
and for the moment we wish him and his brother patient a good journey. 

Little lynx-eyed Dr. von Finck, who attends most of the polite 
company at Baden, drove ce;i.seles.sly alxjut the place that day, with the 
real version of the fainting-fit story, alx)\it which we may be sure the 
>vicked and malicious, and the uninitiatc<], had a hundred absurd details. 
Lady Clara ever engaged to Captain Belsize? Fiddle-de-dee! Everj'- 
body knew the Captain’s affairs, and tliat he could no more think of 


marrying than flying. Lady Clara faint at seeing him ! she fainted 

before he came up ; she was always fainting, and had done so thrice in 

the last week to his knowledge. Lord Dorking had a nervous affection 

of his right arm, and was alwa 3 ’s shaking his stick. He did not say 

Villain, he said William ; Capbiin Belsize’s name is William. It is not 

so in the Peerage ? Is he called Charles in the Peerage 1 Those Peerages 

are always wrong. These candid explanations of course had their effect. 

Wicked tongues were of course instantaneously silent. People were 

entirely satisfied; they alwaj-s are. The next night being Assembly 

i^ight, Lady Clara appeared at the rooms and danced wtli Lord Kew 

and Mr. Barnes Newcome. All the society was as gracious and good- 

humoured as possible, and there ^yas no more question of fainting than 

of buniing down the Convpi-sntion House, But Msulame de Cruehe-' 

oass^e, and Madame de Schlangenbad, and those horrid people whom the 

roen speak to, but whom the women salute with silent curtseys, per- 

sis^ in declaring that there was no pnule like an English luude ; and 

w Dr. ‘Finck’s oaths, assertions, cxjflanatious, only replied, with a shrug 

of their bold shoulders, ‘ Taisez-vous, Docteur, vous n’etes qu’une 
vieille bSte.* 
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Latly Kew was at the rooms, uncommonly gracious. Miss Ethel took 
a few turns of the waltz ^ith Lord Kew, but this nympli looked more 
farouche tlian upon ordinary days. Bob Jones, who admired licr hugely, 
aske<l leave to waltz with her, and entertained lier with reeollretions of 
Clive Keweome at school. He remembered a fight in wliicli Clive had 
been engago«l, and recounted that action to Miss Kewcome, who seemed 
to be interested. He was pleased to deplore Clive's fancy for turning 
artist, and Miss Newcome recommended him to liave his likeness taken, 
for she sjiid his appearance was exceedingly picturestpie. He was going 
on with fiirtlicr pnittle, but she suddenly cut Mr. Jones short, making 
him a bow, and going to sit down by Lady Kew. ‘And the next day, 
sir,’ sai{l Bob, with whom tlu* present writer had the liappiness of dining 
at a mess dinner at the Ui)j)er Temple, ‘when I met her on the walk, 
sir, she cut me as dead as a stone. The airs tlio.se swells give them- 
selves is enough to make anj' man turn republican.^ 

Mi.ss Ethel indeeil was haughty, very haughty, and of a difficult 
temper. She spared none of her party except her kind mother, to whom 
Ethel always was kind, and her father whom, since liis iniie.s.ses, she 
tended with much benevolence and evare. But she diil battle with Lady 
Kew repeatedly, coming to her Aunt Julia's rescue, on whom the 
Countess, as usual, exercised her power-s of torturing. She made Banie.s 
quail before the shafts of contempt which she flashed at him ; and she 
(lid not spare Lord Kew, whose good-nature was no shield against her 
scorn. Tlie old <iucen-mother was fairly afnrid of her ; she even left off 
beating Lady Julia when Ethel came in, of course taking her revenge in 
the young girl s abscnc'c, but trying, in her presence, to soothe and please 
her. Against Lord Kew tlie young girl's anger was most unjust, and* 
the more cruel because the kindly young nobleman never sjX)ke a hard 
woni of any one mortal soul, and carrying no arms, should have been 
assaulted by none. But his very good-nature seemed to make his 
young opponent only the more wmthfid ; she shot l>ecause his honest 
breast was bare ; it bled at the wounds which she inflictetl. Her 
relatives looked surprised at her cruelty, and the young man himself 
was shocked in his dignity and Ix'st feelings by his cousin s wanton 

ill-liumour. 

Lady Kew fancied she understood the cause of this peevishness, and 
remonstrated with Miss Ethel. ‘Shall wc write a letter to Lucerne, 
and order Dick Tinto back again?’ said her Ladyship. ‘Are you such 
a fool, Ethel, as to be hankering after that young scape^cc, and his 
yellow beard? His dmwings are very pretty. Why, I think he might 
earn a couple of hundred a year as a teacher, and nothing would Ix^ 
easier than to break your engagement witli Kew, and whistle the drawing- 

master back again.’ . i. , . i i. 

Ethel took up the whole heap of Clive’s drawings, lighted a taper, 

carried the drawings to the fireplace, and set tliein in a blaze. 

pretty piece of work,’ says Lady Kew, ‘and which proves satisfactonly 

that you don’t care for the young Clive at all. Have we arranged a 
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correspondence? AVe are cousins, you know; we may vTite pretty 
cousinly letters to one another.’ A month l)efore the old lady would 
have attacked her with other arms than sarcasm, Init she was seared 
now, and (hired to u.sc no coarser weapoii.s. ‘ Oh ! ’ cried Ethel in a 
transport, ‘what a life oui-s is, and how you huy and sell, and haggle 
over your children ! It is not Clive I care about, poor hoy I Our ways 
of life are separate. I cannot break from iny own family, and I know 
very well liow you would riN-cive him in it. Had lie money, it w'ould be 
different. You would receive him, and welcome him, and hold out your 
hands to him : but he is only a ]»oor painter, and we, forsootli, are 
bankers in the City ; and he comes among us on sufferance, like tho.se 
concert-singei's whom inainma treats with so mucli ixditeuess, and who 
go down and have supper by themselves. Why should they not be as 
good as we arc?’ 

‘M de C , my dear, is of a noble family,’ interposed Lady Kew ; 

‘when he has given up singing and made his fortune, no doubt he can 
go back into the world again.’ 

‘Made his fortune? yes,’ Ethel continued, ‘that is the cry. There 
never were, since the world liegan, people so nnblushingly sordid ! We 
own it, and arc proud of it. We barter rank agiinst money, and money 
against rank, day after day. Why did you many iny father to my 
mother? Was it for his wit? You know he mijcht liave been an ano-el 
and you would have scorned him. Your daughter was bought Mith 
pai>a’s money as surely as ever Newcome wa.«. Will there be no day 
when this mammon-worsliip will cease among us?’ 

‘Not in my time or yours, Ethel,’ tlie elder said, not unkindly: 
perhaps she thought of a day long ago, before she wa.s sold herself. 

‘AVe are sold,’ the young girl went on; ‘we are as much sold a.s 
Turkish women ; the 011)3' <lifference being tliat our masters ma}' have 
but one Circassian at a time. No, there is no freedom for us. I wear 
iny green ticket, and wait till my master como.s. But everj’ day as I 
think of our slaveiy, I revolt against it more. That poor wret<;h, that 
IKior girl whom my brotlier is to niaiT}*, wliy did slic not revolt and fly?. 
I would, if I loved a man suflicientl)', loved him better than the world, 
than wealth, than rank, than fine houses and titles, — and I feel I love 
these best, — I would give up all to follow him. But what can I be 
T\'ith my name and my parents? I belong to the world like all tlio rest 
of my fainil}'. It is you who have bred us up ; 3’ou who are answei-ablo 
for us. AVhy are there 110 conveuts to which we can fly? You make a 
fine marriage for me ; j'ou provide me Mith a good husband, a kind soul, 
not very wise, but very kind ; you make mo what you coll happy, and I 
would rather be at the plough like tlie women here.* 

‘ No, you wouldn’t, Etlicl,* replies the grandmother dryly. ‘ These are 
the fine speeches of schoolgiils. The showers of rain would spoil your 
^mplexion — you would be perfectly tired in an hour, and como back to 
mcheon — you belong to your belongings, my dear, and are not better 
than the rest of the world : — very good-looking, as you know perfectly 
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well, and not very ^ood-tempored. It ia lucky that Kew is. Calm your 
temper, at least hoforo marriage; such a prize does not fall to a pretty 
girls lot every day. Why, you sent him away quite scared by your 
cruelty ; and if he is not plajnng at roulette, or at billiards, I dare say 
he IS thinking what a little termagant you are, and that he had best 
pause while it is yet time. Before I was married, your poor grandfatlier 
never knew I had a tmnper ; of after-<lays I say nothing ; but trials are 
good for all of us, and he bore his like an angel.^ 

Lady Kew, too, on this occasion at least, was admirably good- 
hmnoured. She also when it was necessary could put a restraint on 
her temjier, and having this match very much to heart, chose to coax 
and to soothe her gianddaughter rather than to endeavour to scold and 
frighten her. 

‘Why do you desire this marriage so much, grandmamma?’ the girl 
asked. ‘ My cousin is not very much in love,— at lea.st I should fancy 
not,’ she added, blushing. ‘ I am bound to ovni Loixl Kew is not in the 
le;ist eager, and I think if you were to tell him to wait for five yeai-s, 
he would l>e quite willing. Why should you be so very anxious?’ 

‘Why, my dear? Because I tliink young ladies who want to go and 
work in the fields should make liay while the sun shines ; becau.se I 
think it is high time that Kew should ranfjer himself; because I am 
sure he •will make the l>e.st husband, and Ethel the prettie.st Countess 
in England.’ And the old lady, seldom exhibiting any sign.s of afiection, 
looked at her gmnddaugliter very fondly. From her Etliel looked up 
into the glass, wliich very likely rejieated on its shining face the truth 
her elder had just uttered. Shall we quarrel wth the girl for that 
dazzling reflection ; for owning that charming truth, and submitting to 
the cons(Mous triumph ? Give her her jiart of vanity, of youth, of desire 
to rule and be admired. Meanwhile Mr. Clive’s drawings have been 
crackling in the fireplace at her feet, and the last spark of that com- 
bustion is twinkling out unheeded. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 

LADY KEW AT THE CONGRESS 

W HEN La<ly Kew heaitl that Madame d’Hvy was at Baden, 

and w'as informed at once of the French lady’s graciousnes.s 
towards tlie Newcome family, ami of her furj' against Lor<l 
Kew, tlic old Countc.ss gave a loose to that energetic temper \vith which 
nature had gifted her ; a temper wiii^ she tied up sometimes and kept 
from barking and biting, but wliich when unmuzzled was an animal 
of whom all her Ladyship’s family had a just apprehension. Not one 
of them but in his or her time had been wounded, lacerated, tumbled 
over, othenvisc frightened or injured by this unruly brute. Tlic cowards 
brought it sops and patted it ; the prudent gave it a clear berth, and 
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walked round so as not to meet it ; but woe be to those of the family 
who bad to bring the meal, and propai’c the litter, and (to speak respect- 
fully) share the kennel with Lady Kew’s ‘ Black Dog ’ ! Siurely a fine 
furioiLS temper, if accompanied with a cei-t;\iii magnanimity and bravery 
which often go together vith it, is one of the most precious and fortun- 
ate gifts with which a gentleman or lady can be endowed. A person 
al^vays ready to fight is certain of the greatest consideiatiou amongst 
his or her family circle. The lazy grow tired of contending with him ; 
tlie timid coax and flatter him ; and as almost eveiy one i.s timid or 
lazy, a bad-tempered man is sure to liave his owni way. It is be ■who 
commands, and all the others obey. If he is a gourmand, he has what 
he likes for dinner ; and the tastes of all the rc.st ai'c subservient to 
him. She (we pla^iilly transfer the gender, as a bad temper is of both 
sexes) has tlie place w'hicli she likes best in tlic drawing-room ; nor' do 
her parents, nor her brothei-s and sisters, venture to take her favourite 
chair. If sl»c wants to go to a party, mamma will dress herself in spite 
of her headache ; and papa, who hate.s those dreadful soircts, will go 
upstairs after dinner and put on his poor old white neckcloth, tliough 
'he has been toiling at chambers all day, and must be there early in the 
morning — ho w'ill go out with her, we say, and stay for the cotillon. 
If the family are taking their tour in the summer, it is she who ordains 
wliither they shall go, and w’heii they shall stop. If he comes homo 
late, the dinner is kept for him, and not one dares to say a word, though 
ever so hungry. If he is in a good hunioiu*, how every one frisks about 
and is happy I How the servants jump up at his bell and run to W'ait 
upon him ! How they sit up patiently, and how eagerly they rush out 
to fetch cabs in the rain I Whereas for you and me, wiio have the 
tempers of angels, and never were known to be angry or to complain, 
nob^y cares whether we arc pleased or not. Our wives go to the 
milliners and send us the bill, and we pay it ; our John finishes reading 
the newspaijer before he answers our bell, and brings it to us ; our sons 
loll in tlie arm-chair which w'c should like ; fill the house with thcii- 
young men, and smoke in the dining-room ; our tailors fit us badly ; our 
butchers give us the youugcst mutton; our tradesmen dun us mueli 
more quickly than other people’s, because they know we arc good-natured ; 
and our servants go out whenever they like, and openly have their friends 
to supper in the kitchen. When Lady Kew said Sic voloy siejuheoy I 
promise you few persona of her Ladyship’s belongings stopped, before 
they did her biddings, to ask her reasons. 

If, which very seldom happens, there are two such imperious and 
aoinineering spirits in a family, unpleasantries of coui-se will arise from 
heir contentions ; or if, out of doors, the family Bsyazet meets with 
some other violent Turk, dreadful battles ensue, all the allies on either 
^0 are brought in, and the surrounding neigh^urs perforce engage in 
we quarrel This was unluckily the case in the present instance. Lady 
Kew, unaccustomed to have her will questioned at home, liked to impose 

abroad. She judged the persons around her with great freedom of 
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speech. Her opinions were quoted, as people’s sayings will bo ; and if 
she nnulc bitter s|x‘eches, depend on it tliey lost nothing in the carrying. 
fShe was fimou.s against Madame la Duchesse d’lvrj’, and e.xploded in 
various companies whenever that lady’s name was mentioned. ‘ Why 
was she not with her husband ? Why* was the poor old Duke left to his 
gout, and this wonum trailing through the country with her vagabond 
court of billiard-markers at her heels 1 She to calfherself ^lary. Queen 
of Scots, forsooth ! — well, she merited the title in some respects, though 
she had not nuu-dered her husband as yet. Ah ! I sho\ild like to be 
Queen Elizabeth if the Duche.ss is Queen of Scots 1 ’ &ud the old lady, 
shaking her old fist. And these sentiments being uttered in public, uj)on 
the Promenade, to mutual friend.s, of course the Duchess Inul the benefit 
of Lady Row’s remarks a few minutes after they were uttered ; and her 
Grace, and the distinguished princes, counts, and noblemen in her court, 
designated as billiard-markers by the old Countess, returned the latter’s 
compliments \\’ith pretty speeches of their own. Scandals were dug \i)> 
respecting her Ladyship, so old that one wo\ild have thought them 
forgotten these forty years, — so old that they happened before most 
of the Newcomes now extant were born, and s\ircly, therefore, are out 
of the province of this contcmjwrar}’ biogniphy. Lady Kew was imlig- 
nant with her daughter (there were some moments when no coiuluct nf 
her friends met with her Lady.ship's aj)probation) even for tlic scant 
civility with whicli Lady Ann hail received the D\ichess’s advances. 
‘ Le;ive a card ui>on her ! — yes, send a card by one of your footmen ; but 
go in to see her, bcaiuse .«he wa.s at the window and siiw you drive up ! 
Arc you mad, Ann 1 That wa.s the very reason you should not have 
come out of your carriage. But you are so weak and good-natured, that 
if a highwiiyniau stoppetl you, you would say, “Thank you, sir,” as you 
give him your j)ursc : yes, and if Mrs. Macheath called on you aftcrwanls, 
you would retimi the visit ! ’ 

Even had thc.se speeches been made afjont the Duchess, and some of 
them not addressed to her, things might have gone on pretty well. If 
we quarrelled with all the people who abuse us behind our backs, and 
began to tear their eyes out as soon jis wc set mil's on them, what a life 
it would be, and when .‘should we have any quiet"? Backbiting is all 
fair in society. Abuse me, and I will abuse you ; but let us be friends 
when wc meet. Have not we all ontoreil a dozen rooms, and l)ccn sure, 
from the countenances of the amiable ])crsons present, that they had 
been discussing our little jiccuUaritics, perhaps as wc were on the stairs ? 
Was our visit, therefore, the less agreeable? Did wc quarrel and say 
hard, words to one another's faces? Ro — wc wait until some of our 
dear friends take their leave, and then comes our turn. My back is at 
my iicighlwnr’s service ; a.s soon as that is turned let him make what 
faces he thinks projKT ; but when wc meet we grin and shake hands, 
like well-bred folk, to whom clean linen is not more necessaiy than 
a clean sweet-looking countenance, and a nicely got up smile, for 
company. 
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Here was Lady Kcws mistake. She wanted, for some rejisoii, to 
(irire Madame dlvry out of Bjiden, and thoiiglit tliere were no better 
means of effecting this object than by \ising the high hand, and practising 
those fixjwns upon the Duchess whicli lia<l scared awav so inanv other 
persons. But the Queen of Scots was resolute, too, and her band of 
courtiere fouglit stoutly round about Jjcr. Some of tliem could not j)ay 
their bills, and could not retreat : others had courage, and did not choose 
to fly. Instcjid of coaxing and soothing 3Iadaine d’lvry, Madame de 
Ke^ thought by a brisk attack to rout and disloclgc lier. She Ix'gaii on 
almost the very’ first occasion when tlic ladies met. ‘ I was .«o sorry to 
hear that Mousieur le Due was ill at Rignhros, Ma<lainc la Duchclsc,’ 

the old lady began on their very first meeting, after the usual saluta- 
tions had taken place. 

‘Madame la Gomtesse is very kind to interest herself in ilonsieur 
dlvry^s health* Monsieur Ic iit his age is not <lisj>osc(! to travoL 
You, dear Miladi, are more happy in being always able to retain the 
go\U dti voyages \ ’ 

*I come to my family, my dear Duchess !’ 

‘How charmed they must be to possess you! Miladi Ann, you 
must be inexpressibly consoled by the presence of a mother so tender! 
Permit me to present Madame la Com tosse de la Cruel iccassec to 
Madame la Cointesse de Kcw. Miladi is sister to tlmt amiable Marquis 
of Stcyne, whom you have known, Ambrosiue ! JIadaine la Bju-onne 
de Schkngenl)ad, Miladi Kew. Do you not .see tlie n.>.scrablaiice to 
^lor] These ladies have enjoyed tiic hospitalities— tlie splendours of 
Gaunt Hou.se. They were of tliose famous routs of which the charm- 
^^Jstress Crawley, la shnillunte Becki^ made part! How sad the 
Hotel de Gaunt must be under the present ciivunistance.s ! Have you 
heard Miladi, of the charming Mistress Bccki 1 Monsieur Ic Due 
^ ^ most spiritnelle English woman he ever met.’ 

The Queen of Scots turns and whispers lier lady of honour, and slmigs, 
and taps her forehead. Lady Kew knows that Madame d I\Ty speaks 
ot hw nephew, the present Lord Stejme, who is not in his right mind, 
^e Duchess looks round, and sees a friend in the distance whom she 

^“ow already Monsieur the Captain Black- 
owl f He makes the delight of our society ! ’ A dreadfid man with 
a laige cigar, a florid waistcoat, and billiards ^v^itten on his coimtenance, 
^aggers forward at the Duchess’s summons. The Countess of Kew 
^ not gained much by her attack. She has been presented to 
J^checass^ and Schlangenbad. She sees herself on the eve of 
OettDimng the acquaintance of Captain Blackball. 

‘Permit me, Dnehesa, to choose my English friemls at least for 
says Lady Kew, clnimniing her foot, 

assuredly ! You do not love this good Monsieur dc 
{ Eh ! the English manners are droll, pjirdon me for saying 
». It is wonderful how proud you are as a nation, and how ashamed 
you axe of your compatriots I ^ 
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* There «'\rc some persons who arc ashamed of uothiug, Madame la 
Buehesse/ cries Lady Kew, losing her tenjjw. 

‘Is tliat ymeieusefe for me'/ How much goodness! This good 
Monsieur dc Blackball is not very well-bred ; but, for an Eiiglislunan, 
he is not too bad. I have met with people who are more ill-bred than 
Englishmen in my travels.’ 

‘ And they arc ? ’ said Lady Ann, wlio had been in vain endeavouring 
to put an end to this colloquy. 

‘ Englishwomen, madam ! I speak not for you. You arc kind ; you 
—you arc too soft, dear Lady Ann, for a persecutor.’ 

The counsels of the worldly woman who governed and directed tliat 


brancli of the Ncwcomc family of whom it is our business to speak m)w 
for a little while, bore other results than those whicli the elderly lady 
desired and fore.saw. Who can foresee everything and always ? Not 
the wisest among us. When his Majesty Louis xiv. jwkeyed his 
grandson on to the tlirone of Spain (founding thereby the inc.sent 
revered dynasty of that country), did he expect to peril liis own, and 
bring all Eurojje about his royal ears'? Could a late King of Fnince, 
eager for tlie advantageous establishment of one of his darling sons, and 
anxious to procure a beautiful Spanish princess, with a crown and 
kingdom in revei'sion, for the simple and obedient youth, ever sujqjose 
that the welfare of his whole august race and reign would be ui}set by 
that sinai't speculation 1 We take only the most noble cxainidcs to 
illustrate the conduct of such a noble old personage as her Ladyship 
of Kew, who brought a prodigious deal of trouble u])on some of tlie 
innocent inembei's of her family, whom, uo doubt, she thought to better 
ill life by licr cxpericueed guidam:e and undoubted worldly wistlom. 
We may be as deep as Jesuits, know tiio world ever so well, lay the 
best ordered plans and the profoundost combinations, and, by a cei'tiin 
not unnatural turn of fate, wc, and our plans and combinations, arc 
sent flying before the wind. We may be as wise as Louis Pliilippc, 
tliat maiiy-eouuscllcd Uly.sscs whom the resiwctable world admired so ; 
and after ycai'S of patient scheming, and prodigies ot skill, after coaxing, 
wheedling, doubling, bullying, wisdom, behold yet stronger iiowers 
interpose — and schemes and skill and violence are nought. 

Frank and Ethel, Lady Kew’.s gmndehildren, were both the oherlient 
subjects of this ancient despot ; this imperious old Louis xiv. in a 
black front and a cap and riband, this scheming old Louis Philipiie in 
tabinct; but their blood was good and their tempers high ; and for all 
her bitting and driving, and tlie training of her manl-ge^ the gcncious 
young colts were hard to break. Ethel, at this time, vas ^pccuuly 
stubboiii in training, rebellious to the whip, and wild uiuler harness ; 
and tlie way in which Lady Kew managed her won the admiration of 
her family : for it was a maxim among these folks that no ono could 
manage Ethel but Lady Kew. Barnes said no one coiUd manage his 
sister but his grandmother. He couldn’t, that was certain. Mamina 
never tried, and indeed, was so good-natured, that rather than ride the 
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mightn t do, said her brother. ^ Ethel Ncwcoino, by Jove, is capable 
of i-unniug away with the writing-master.’ 

After iwor Jack Belsizc’s mishap and departure, Barnes’s own bride 
showed no simit at all, save one of placiil contentineut. She came 
at call and instantly, and went through wliatevcr paces her owner 
demanded of her. Slie laughed whenever need wa.s, .simpered and 
smued when sjwken to, danced whenever she was asked : drove out 
at Barnes'S side in Kew’s phaeton, and received ]>im certainly not witli 
warnith, but with politeness and welcome. It is difficult to describe 
the scorn with which her sister-in-law regarded her. Tlie sight of the 
patient timid little thing chafed Ethel, wlio was always more haughty 
fliglity and hold when in Clara’s presence than at any otlicr time. 
Her Ladysliips brother, Captain Lord Viscount Rooster, before men- 
tioned joined the family party at this iiitcrosting juncture. My 
^rd Rooster found liimself surprised, delighted, subjugated by Miss 
Newcomc, hev wt and spirit. ‘By Jove, sl.e is a plucky one!’ lu'a 
Lordship exclaimed To dance witli her is the best fun in life. How 

chaffs' e! “ h ' 1 “ ‘b splendidly slio 

chaffs everybody ! But, he added witli tlie shrewdness and sense of 

hr^n'^n"" ’ ‘’f ‘"'Sfl >e<l tlie young officer, ■ I ’d lather dauco with 

Ir*! envy you that 

part of tlie business, Kew, my boy.’ Lor.1 Kew did not .set liiniself up 

hi ^!i ""T ■ beautiful 1 and with 

us grandmother, that she would make a very liaiidsome countess and 

.0 tliouglit the nioiiey which Lady Kew wof.ld give or Terve to t l o 

yoimg couple a veiy wekome addition to his means 

On the next mglit, when there was a ball at the room Miss Ethel 
who was ordinarily exceedingly simple in Iier attire, and <b‘essed below 

all beholders. Sl.^^JraslTaTl “Ihcl ^smned) astoiuBhcd 

adniu-atioii, the women in dilSie Xthis 7 

of the countesses ^ youn^ None 

fine or so handsome Ther * 5”®®* Spanisli, Italian, vvere so 

there arc ell n ^ow York ladies at Baden, as 

magnificent than Miss Etliel **mso were more 

She was the oSTLnJ.: 7 Avcmic, 

Europe. A voime- Pe™ Mi's. Bung had seen iu 

aideJcKamp how liS to explain to his 

^ P ery handsome he thought Miss Newcome. All our 
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frankness. 

])liincnte(l 

jianigon. 


nr.iuaintam-cs wore of one mind. Mr. Joiie.s of England pronounced 
her stunning : tlic admimblc Captain Blackball examined her joints 
■with tlic skill of an amateur, and de.scribed them with agreeable 

Lord Roo.ster wjis charmed as he surveyed her, and com- 
his late companion-in-anns on the jx)ssession of such a 
Only Lonl Kew was not delighted— nor did Miss Ethel 
mean tliat he should be. She looked as splendid as Cinderella in the 
]>riuce’s i>alacc. But what need for all tiiis splendour? tliis wonderful 
toilette? this dazzling neck and shoulders, whereof the brightness atid 
beauty blinded the eyes of lookers-on ? She was dre.sscd as gaudily as 
an actress of the Varie'te's going to a supper at the ‘Trois Fibres.’ ‘It 
was Madcnioiselle Mabille en habit de cour,’ I^Iadame d Ivn’ reniarkc<I 
to Madame Schlangcnbad. Barnes, who, with his bride-elect for a 
}>artner, made a vis-a-vis for his sister and the admiring Lonl Rooster, 
was jnizzled likewise by Ethers countenance ami ajipeamnee. Little 
Lady Clam looked like a little schoolgirl dancing before her. 

One, two, three of the attendants of her lilajesty tlic Queen of Scots 
were carried off in the course of the evening by the victorious young 
lx*auty, whoso triuinjih had the effect which the headstrong girl perliajv.s 
herself anticipated, of mortifying the Duehe.ssc d'lvry, of exasperating 
old Lady Kew, and of annoying the young nobleman to whom Mis.s 
Ethel was engaged. The girl seemed to take a plea.surc in defying nil 
three ; a something embitteretl her alike again.st her friemls and her 
enemie.s. Tlie old dowager chafed and vented her wratli u]k)u Lady 
Ann anci Bame.s. Etliel kept the ball alive by herself almost. She 
refused to go home, declining hints and commands alike. She was 
(Uigaged for ever so many danccj? more. Not dance with Count Punter? 
it would be rude to leave him after promising him. Not waltz with 
Caiitain Bhvokball? He was not a proper ]>artner for her. Why then 
did Kew know him? Lord Kew walked ami talked with Cajitain 
Blackball ever}' day. Wjls she to l>e so proud as not to know Lord 
Kew’s friends? Slic greeted the Ca))tiiin witli a most fiLscinating smile 
as he came up whilst the oontrovci*sy was ])ending, and ended it by 
whirling rouml the room in liis arms. 

Madame «rivry viewed witli sucli pleasure as miglit be expected the 
defe(dion of her adlierents, and the triumph of her youthful rival, who 
seemed to grow more beautiful with each waltz, so that tlie otlier 
dancers j)aused to look at her, the men breaking out in enthusijisni, the 
reluctant women being force<l to join in the aj»iOausc. Angry as she 
wa.s, and knowing how Ethel’s conduct angered her grandson, old Lady 
Kew could not lielp admiring the rebellious beauty, whose girlish spirit 
was more tlian a match for the imperious dowager’s tough old resolution. 
As for Mr. Biune-s’s displeasure, the girl tossed her saucy head, shrugged 
her fair slioulders, and j)assed on with a scornful laugh. In a word, 
I\Ii.ss Etlicl conducted hei-sclf as a most reckless and intrepid young 
flirt, using her eyes with the most consummate effect, chattering with 
astounding gaiety, prodigal of smiles, gracious thanks, and killing 
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glances.' wicked spirit moved her? Perhaps had she known the 

niLschief she was doing, slic would have continued it still. 

The sight of this wilfulness and Ie\ity smote poor Lord Kew’s heart 
with cruel pangs of mortification. The easy young nobleman had passed 
many a year of liis life in all sorts of wild comi)any. The Cliaumi^rc 
knew him, and the balls of Parisian actresses, the coulisses of the 02)eni 
at home and al;i*oad. Those pretty heads of ladies whom nobody knows 
used to nod their shhiing ringlets at Kew, from private boxes at theatres, 
or dubious jwu’k bixjugliains. He had run the career of young men of 
pleasure, and laughed and feasted witli jolly prodigals and their company. 
He was tirc<l of it ; ])erhaps he remembered an earlier and purer life 
and was sighing to return to it. Living as he had done amongst the 
outcasts, Ins ideal of domestic virtue was high and pure. He chose to 
believe that goo<l women were entirely good. Duplicity he could not 
nndci-stand : ill-tempcr shocked him : wilfiilness he seemed to fancy 
belonged only to the profane and wicked, not to good girls, with 
good inotlioi-s, in honest homes. Their nature was to love theii* 
families; to obey tlieir pxrcnts ; to tend their poor; to honour their 
JiiLsbunds ; to cherish tlieir cliildreii. Ethel’s laugli woke liim up from 
one of tliesc simple reveries very likely, and then she swept round tlic 
ball-room mpidly to the bnizeii notes of tlic orchostw. He never 
offered to dunce with lier more than once in tlie evening ; went away to 
play, and returnexi to find lier still whirling to the music. Madame 
dlvryrcniarkcd his tribulation and gloomy face, tliough she took no 
pleasure at his discomfiture, knowing tliat Etliel’s behaviour caused it 
In plays and novels, and I dare say in real life too sometimes, when 
the wanton limine chooses to exert her powei-s of fascination, and to 
flirt with Sir Harry or tlie Captain, the hero, in a pique, goes off and 
makes love to somebody else : both acknowledge their folly after a 
while, .shake hmuls and arc reconciled, and the curtain drops, or the 
volume ends. But there are some people too noble and simpirfor these 
amorous scenes and smirking artifices. When Kew was^ pleased he • 

his giief or pleasure under disguises. His error, iXTliaixs was in 
forgetting that Ethel was very young; tlmt her conduct was^ not des^n 

i” spirits; and tliat if young men 

haxe their frolics, sow their wild oats, and enjoy tlieir ploasmx' voirntr 

ITotv* "‘7 sometimes their more harmlLs vag’iries of 

gaiety, and sportive outbreaks of wilful humour 

AMien she consented to go home at length, Lord Kew brought Miss 
New comes little white cloak for her (under the hood of which lier 
glossy curls, her blushing checks, and bright eyes looked provokincriv 

a saucy curtsey in return for this a.-t 
of politeness, which salutation he received with a irrave lv>w • ourl *u 
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pleasure. What were halls made for but that peo])le should dance 1 
She a flirt? She displease Lord Kew? If slie chose to dance, she 
would dance ; she had no idea of his giving himself aii*s, besides it was 
such fun t{iking away the gentlemen of Mar>', Queen of Scots’ court 
from her : sucli capital fun ! So she went to bed, singing and perfonn- 
iiig wonderful roulades as she lighted her candle and retired to her 
room. She had had such a jolly evening ! such famous fun, and, I 
dare say (but how shall a novelist ])enctrate these mysteries?), when 
her ciiamber door was closed, she scolded her maid, and was as cross 
as two sticks. You sec there come moments of sorrow after the most 
brilliant victories ; and you conquer and rout the enemy utterly, and 
then regret that you fought. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 

THE END OF THE CONGRESS OF BADEN 

M ention Ims been made of an elderly young person from 
Ireland, engaged by Madame la Huebesse d’lvry as companion 
and teacher of English for her little daugliter. When I\Iiss 
O’Grady, as slie did some time afterwards, quitted Madame dlvry’s 
family, she spoke with great freedom regjirding tlie beliavioiir of that 
duchess, and recounted horroi-s which she, the latter, had committed. 
A numbei’ of the most terrific anecdotes issued from tlie lips of the 
indignant miss, whoso volubility Lord Kew was obliged to (dicck, not 
choosing that his countess, with whom he wjrs i)aying a bridal visit to 
Paris, should hear such dreadful legends. It was there that Miss O’Gnidy, 
finding herself in misfortune, and reading of Lord Kew’s arrival at the 
‘ Hotel Bristol,’ waited upon his Lordship and the Countess of Kew, 
begging them to hike tickets in a raffle for an invaluable ivoi'y ^v^iting- 
• desk, sole relic of her former prosperity, which she proposed to give her 
friends the chance of acquiring : in fact, Miss O’Grady lived for some 
years on the produce of repeated raffles for this lx‘a\itiful desk ; many 
religious ladies of the Faulx)urg St. Germain taking an interest in her 
misfortunes, and alleviating them by the simple lottery system. Pro- 
testants jis well as Catliolics were permitted to take shares in LIi>sS 
O’Gmdy’s raffle.s ; and Lord Kew, good-natured then as always, i)ui*cha.sed 
80 many tickets, that the contrite O’Grady informed him of a tmnsaction 
which had nearly affected his happiness, and in which she took a not 
very creditable share. ‘ Had I known 3 'oiu“ Lordship’s real character, 
Miss O’G. Wiis plcjiscfl to suj', ‘ no tortimjs would have induced me to 
do an act for which I have undergone penance. It was that black- 
hearted woman, my Lord, who maligned your Lordship to me : that 
woman whom I called friend once, but who is the most false, depnived, 
and dangerous of her sex.’ In this way do lathes’ companions sometimes 
speak of ladies when quarrels separate them, when confidential attendants 
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fire dismissed, bearing away family secrets in their minds and revenge 
in their hearts. 

The day after Miss Ethel’s feats at the assembly, old Lady Kew went 
over to twlvise her granddaughter, and to give her a little timely warning 
about the impi-opriety of flirtations ; above all, with such men as are to 
be found at watering-places, persons who are never seen elsewhere in 
society. ‘Remark the peculiarities of Kew’s temper, who never flies 
into a iwssion like you and me, my dear,’ said the old lady (being deter- 
mined to be particularly gracious and cautious) ; ‘ when once angry he 
remains so, and is so obstinate that it is almost impossible to coax him 
into good-hunio\ir. It is much better, my love, to be like us,’ continued 
the old lady, ‘to fly out in a mge and have it over; but qut voulez-vouA 
sucli is Frank’s temper, and we must manage him.’ So she went on, 
backing her atUice by a crowd of examples dra^m from the family 
history ; shomng how Kew was like his grandfather, her own poor 
husband ; still more like his late father. Lord Walhnm, between whom 
and his mother there liad been differences, chiefly brought on by my 
Lady Walham of course, which had ended in the almost total estran^^e- 
ment of mother and son. Laxly Kew then administered her advice a*id 
told her stories with Ethel alone for a listener; and, in a most edifyiim- 
raanucr, she besought Miss Ncwcome to mhiarfer Lord Kew’s susceptb 
bUities as elie valued her oum future comfort in life, as well as the 
happiness of a most amiable man, of whom, if properly managed Ethel 
might make wliat she pleased. Wo have said Lady Kew managed every- 
body, and that most of the members of her family allowed themselves 
to bo managed by her Ladyship. 

Ethel, who had permitted her grandmother to continue her sententious 
advico while she herself sat tapping her feet on the floor, and performing 
the most rapid vanations of that air which is called tlie Devil’s Tattoo 
burnt out, at length, to the elder lady’s surprise, with an outbreak of 
iiKUgnation, a flushing face, and a voice quivering with anger* 

‘ This most amiable man,’ she cried out, ‘ that you design for me • I 
know everything about this most amiable man, and thank you and my 
^uly for the present you make me ! For the past year, what have you 
b^n doing? Eve^ one of you ! my father, my brother, and you your- 
self, have been filling my ears with cruel reports against a poor boy 
whom you chose to depict as everything that was dissolute and wicked 
when there was nothing against liira ; nothing, but that he was po^ 

grandmamma, have told mo many and many a time' 

hi ^ companion for us ; warned me against 

Ms baxl courses, a^d pamted him as extravagant, unprincipled I don’t 

know how bad. How bad ! I don’t know how good he is Tow upS 

that did not make some wicked story against him — Bomes^ 

who, I believe, is bad himself, like— like othor^y^ng men Yes I am 

ther took away from me. And you come and you lift up your hands 
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and shake your liead, because I dance with one gentleman or another. 
You tell me I am wrong ; mamma lias told me so this morning. Barne.s, 
of course, has told me so, and you bring me Frank as a pattern, and toll 
me to love and honour and obey him ! I^ook liere,’ and she drew out a 
paper and put it into Lady Kew’s hands. ‘ Here is KeVs liistory, and 
I believe it is true ; yes, I am sure it is true.’ 

The old dowager lifted her eyeghass to her black eyebrow, aiul read a 
jmper written in English, and l)earing no signature, in wliich many 
ciroumstance.s of Lord Kew’.s life wore narrated for jKior Ethel’s l>enefit. 
It was not a worse life than that of a tliousand young men of pleasure, 
but there were Kew’s many misdeeds set down in order : sueli a 
catalogue a.s we laugli at wlien Lej)orollo tn^lls it, and sings his ma.ster’s 
victories in France, Italy, and Spain. Madame dlviy’s name was not 
mentioned in this list, and La<ly Kew felt sure that tlie outrage came 
from her. 

With real ardour Lady Kew .souglit to defend lier grandson from 
some of the attacks here made against liim ; and showed Etliel that the 
person who could use such means of calumniating him would not scruple 
to resort to falseliood in order to effect lier pur|)ose. 

‘Her purjxise!’ cries Etliel. ‘How do you know it is a woman?’ 
Lady Kew lapsed into gcnemlities, Slie tliought the handwriting was a 
woman’s— at least it was not likely tliat a man should tliiiik of addre.ss- 
ing an anonymous letter to a young lady, and so wreaking his liatrod 
ujwn Lord Kew. ‘Bcsidc.s, Frank lia.s lunl no rival.s— except — cxcejit 
one young gentleman wlio lias carried his luint-lwxcs to Italy,’ say.s 
Lady Kew. ‘You don’t tliink your dear Colonels son would lenve 
.such a piece of mischief Ix'iiind liini ? You must act, my dear, 
continued her Ladyship, ‘as if this letter liad never l>een written at 
all : the person who wrote it no doubt will watch you. Of course 
we are too proud to allow him to see tliat we are wounded; and 
pray, pray do not think of letting jwor Frank know a word about tliis 

horrid transaction.’ ^ 

‘ Then the letter is true ! ’ burst out Ethel. ‘ \ ou know it is true, 
'grandmamma, and tliat is why you would have me keep it a secret from 
my cousin; besides,’ she a.hlcd with a little ^hesitation, ‘your caution 

comes too late ; Lonl Kew lia.s seen the letter.’ 

‘ You fool ! ’ scrcamctl the old lady, ‘ you were not so mad as to show 


it to him V ... i wi 

* I am sure the letter is tnie,’ Ethel .said, rising up very haughtily. 

‘It is not by calling me bad names that your Ladyship will disprove it. 

Keep them, if you jilease, for my Aunt Julia, she is sick and weak, and 

can’t defend heraclf. I do not choose to bear abuse from you, or lectures 

from Lord Kew. He liappencd to be here a short while since, wlien the 

letter arrived. He had been good enoiigl. to come to preach me a sennoii 

on his ovvn account. He to find fault with my actions ! cried Miss Ethel 

quivering witli wrath and clenching the luckless paper in her hand. He 

to accuse me of levity, and to warn me against making improper acquaint- 
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ances ! He began lus ]eftnres too soon. I am not a lawful slave yet, 
and prefer to remain unmolested, at lejist jis long as I am free.’ 

‘And you told Fi-Jink all this, Miss Newcomc, and you showed him 
that letter?' said the ohl lady. 

‘The letter was actually brought to me wliilst his Lordship was in 
tlie midst of Ids sermon,’ Ethel replied. ‘I read it as he was making 
his speech,’ she continued, gathering anger and scorn as she recalled the 
circumstances of the interview. ‘ He was perfectly polite in his language. 
He did not ciill me a fool or use a single other b<id name. He was good 
enough to advise me and to make such virtuous pretty speeches, that if 
he had Leeii xi bisliop he could not have spoken better ; and as I thought 
the letter wjis a nice commentary on his Lordship’.s sermon, I gave it to 
him. I gave it to him,' cried the young woman, ‘ ami mucli good may 
it do Iiiin. I don’t think my Lord Kew will preach to me a«ain for 
some time.* ® 

‘I don't tluuk lie will indeed,’ said Lady Kew, in a hard dry voice. 
‘You don’t know what you may have done. Will you bo pleased to ring 
the bell and order my carriage ? I congratulate you on liaving iierfurmed 
a most charming morning’s work.’ 

Ethel made her gi’amlmother a very stately curtsey. I pity Lady 
Julia s condition wlicii her mother reached home. 


All who know Loixl Kew may bo pretty sure that in that uuluckv 
interview with Ethel, to wliicli the young lady had just alliideil, he si\id 
no single woril to her that was not kind, and just, and gentle. Con 
sidering the relation between them, he thought himself justified in 
romonstmting with her as to tlic conduct which she chose to pursue 
ami in %vanuug her against acquaintances of whom his o\vii c.Kpcrieiice 
had tauglit him the dangerous character. He knew iixulume dTviy ami 
Jicr frieiKis so well that he would not liave his wife-elect a member of 
their circle* He could not tell Cthcl what he knew of those women and 
their histor>% She chose not to understand his hints— did not very 
likely, comprehend them. She wa.s quite young, and the storie.s of such 
lives as theirs had never been told before licr. She wius indignant at 
the surveillance which Lonl Kew c.verted over her, and the authority 
winch he began to assume. At another moment and in a better frame 
of mind she would have been thankful for his care, and very soon and 
ever after she did justice to his many admirable qualities — his frank 
ness honesty, and sweet temper. Only her high spirit wxis in wrpetnal 
revolt at this time against the bondage in which her family strove to 
keep her. The very worldly advantages of the position which they 
offered her served but to chafe her the more. Had her i.roiwsed husband 
^cn a young prince with a crown to lay at her feet, she had been vet 
more indignant very likely, ami more rebellious. Had Kew's youn-er 
brother been her suitor or Kew in his place, she had been not uuwillh.g 
follow her parents wishes Hence the revolt in which she wnl 
e^g^-tlje wayw-ar,l freaks and out-breaks her haughty temper iu- 

<l>Uged|ii, No doubt she saw the justice of Lord Kew’s reproofs’ That 
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self-coiiKcioiisncss wjis not likely to add to her good-humour. No doubt 
she -vvas sorry for having shown Lord Kew the letter the moment after 
she had done that act, of which the jwor young lady could not calculate 
the consequences that were now to ensue. 

Lord Kew, on glancing over the letter, at once divined the quarter 
whence it came. The portrait drawn of him was not unlike, as our 
characters, described by those who hate us, are not unlike. He had 
passed a reckless youth, indeed he was sad and ashamed of that past 
life, longed like the poor prodigal to return to better courses, and had 
embraced eagerly the chance afforded him of a union with a woman 
young, virtuous, and beautifid, agjiinst whom and against Heaven ho 
hoped to sin no more. If we have told or hinted at more of Ids story 
than will please the car of modern conventionalism, I beseecli the reader 
to believe that the uiiter’s purpose at least is not dislioncst, nor unkindly. 
Tlie young gentleman hung his head with sorrow over that siul detail of 
his life and its follies. What would he have given to be able to say to 
Ethel, ‘ Tlii-s is not true ’ ! 

His reproaches to Miss Newcome of course were at once stopped by 
this terrible as.sault on himself. The letter had been put in the Baden 
post-l)ox, and so had come to its destination. It was in a disguised 
handwriting. Lord Kew could form no idea even of the sc.v of the 
scribe. He put the envelope in his pocket, when Ethel's Imck was 
turned. He examined the paper when he left her. He could 
make little of the suj)erscription or of the wafer which had served 
to close the note. He did not choose to caution Ethel a.s to 
whether she should burn tlie letter or dindge it to her friends. He 
took his share of the pain, as a boy at school takes his flogging, stoutly 
and in silence. 

When he saw Ethel again, which ho did in an hour’s time, the 
generous young gentleman held his hand out to her. ‘ My dear,’ he 
said, ‘if you had loved me you never would have shown me that letter.’ 
It was his only reproof. After that he never again reproved or 
advised her. 

Ethel blushed. ‘ You are very brave and generous, Frank,’ she .said, 
bending her head, ‘ and I am captious and wicked.’ He felt the hot 
tear blotting on his hand from his cousin’s downcast eyes. 

He ki.ssed her little haiid. Lady Ann — who was in the room with 
her childi'cn when these few words passed between the two in a very 
low tone — thought it was a reconciliation. Ethel knew it was a renun- 
ciation on Kew’s part — she never liked him so much as at that moment. 
The young man was too modest and simple to guess himself what the 
girl’s feelings were. Could he have told them, his fate and hers might 
liave been changed. 

‘You must not allow our kind letter-witmg friend,’ Lord Kew con- 
tinued, ‘to fancy we are hurt. We must walk out this aftenioon, and 

we must appear very good friend.s.’ 

‘Yes, always, Kew,’ said Ethel, holding out her bond again. The 
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next miuute her cousin vas at tiie table caning roast fowls and dis* 
tributuig the portions to the Imngry children. 

The assembly of the previous evening had been one of those which 
the fermicr des jeiix at Baden beneficently provides for the fre<pu'iitf*!*s 
of tlie place, and now was to come off a much more brilliant entertain- 
ment, in wliich jxwr Olive, who is far into Switzerland by this time, 
was to have taken a share. The Bachelors had agreed to give a ball, 
one of the hast entertaimuents of the season, a dozen or more of them 
had subscribed the funds, and wc may be .sure Lord Kew's name was 
at the head of the list, as it was of any list, of any .scheme, whether 
of charity or fun. The English were invited, and the Russians were 
invited ; the Spaniards and Italians, Poles, Prussian.^ and Hebrews ; all 
the motley frequenters of the place, and the wairiors in tiie Duke of 
Baden’s army. Unlimited supper was set in the rcsta\u'ant. The 
dancing-room glittered with extra lights, and a profusion of cut-paper 
flowers decorated tlie festive scene. Everybody was present: those 
crowds -with whom our story has nothing to do, and those two or three 
groups of persons wlio enact minor or greater parts in it. Madame 
d’lvry came in a dress of .stupendous splendour, even more brilliant than 
^at in whicl) Miss Etliel liad figured at the last assembly. If the 
Duche.s,s intended to ecraser Jili.ss Newcome by the .superior magnificence 
of her toilette, she wa.s <lisappointed. Miss Newcome woriT a plain 
white frock on the occasion, and re.sumed, Madame dTvry said, licr 
rdU of ingenue for that night. 

During the brief season in which gentlemen enjoyed tlic favour of 
Maiy, Queen of Scots, that wandering sovereign led them through all 
the paces and vagaries of a regular passion. As in a fair, wlicre tfine h 
short and pleasures numerous, the master of the theatrical booth shows 
you_ a tragedy, a farce, and a pantomime, all in a quarter of an hour 
liaving a dozen new audiences to witne.ss liis entertainments in the courao 
01 the forenoon ; so this lady witli Iier platonic lovera went through the 
complete dramatic course,— tragedies of jealousy, pantomimes of rapture 
and farces of parting. There were billets ou one side and the other • 
hints of a fatal destiny, and a ruthless lyux-eved tyrant, who held a 
demoniac grasp over the Duchess by* means of certain secrets which ho 
knew; there were regrets tliat we had not known each other sooner- 
why were we brcught out of our convent and sacrificed to Monsieur 
le Due ? There were frolic intcidiangos of fancy and poesy : pretty 
touc^ies; sweet reconciliations; yaums finally— and separation. 
Adolphe went out and Aljihonso came in. It was tlie new audience ; 
for which the bell rang, the baud played, and the curtain rose ; and 
tne tragedy, comedy, and farce wore rcpoated. 

Those Greenwich performere who appear in the theatrical pieces ahovo 
mentioned, make a great deal more noise than your stationary ti-agedians : 
and if they have to denounce a villain, to declare a passion, or to threatcu 
M enemy, tliey roar, stamp, shake their fists, and brandish their sabres 
so that every man who sees tho play has siuely a fuU pcunyivorth 
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for Ijis penny. Tims Mmlninc la Hiieliosse <lTvr}' pcrliaps a little 
e.vaggor.itoil her lieroines’ parts ; liking to strike lier aiuiience.s quickly, 
and also to change them often. Like good j)erfornicrs, she flung herself 
heart and soul into the business of the stage, and was what she acted. 
She was Phedre, and if, in the first part of the jday, she was uneoin- 
inonly tender to Hij'polyte, in the second she hated him Liriously. She 
w;is ^ledea, and if Jason was vofage, woe to Cretnsa ! Perhaps our poor 
Lord Kew liad taken the first ehanicter in a ijorforinance with Madame 
d’lvry ; for his behaviour in wliicli part it was ditticult cnotigh to forgive 
him : but when he appeared at Baden the attianeed husband of ojjc of 
the most beautiful young creatures in Euroi)e, — when his relatives 
scorned Madame dTvry, — no wonder she wa.s maddened and enraged, 
and would have ref*ourse to revenge, steel, iwison. 

There was in the Duchess’s Court a voung fellow from the South of 
France, whose frienils had sent him to fairt son droit at Paris, where 
lie had gone through the usual coui'sc of jdcasures and studies of the 
young inhabitants of the Latin Quarter. He had at one time exalted 
rejniblican opinions, and had fired his sliot with distinction at St. Merl. 
He was a ]K)et of some little note — a book of his lyrics, ‘Les Rules d un 
A.sphyxi(^,’ having made a sensation at the time of their ai)peanuice. He 
dmnk great quantities of absinthe of a morning, smoked ince.ssantly, 
])layed roulette whenever he could get a few ])ieces, contribut'd to a 
small journal, and was esjK'cially gicat in his hatred of I'infthiu' 
AiVfleterre. Ddcnda fst Carthago was tattooed beneath his shirt 
sleeve. Fifinc and Clari.sse, young milliners of the students’ district, 
hiul punctureil this terrible motto on liis manly right arm. Le llopard^ 
emblem of England, was his aversion ; he shook his fist at the caged 
monster in tlie Garden of Plante. He desired to have ' Here lies an 


enemy of Englaiul’ engraved iqion his early tomb. He was skilled at 
billiards and dominoes, adroit in tlic use of anus, of unquestionable 
coui-age and fierceness. Mr. Jones of England was afraid of M. dc 
Castillonncs, and cowered l>eforc his scowls and ssircasms. Captain 
Blackball, the other English aidc-dc-camj) of the Duchesse d’lviy, a 
warrior of undoubted eoui-ngc, who had been ‘ on the ground ’ more than 
once, gave him a wide berth, and wondered what the little beggar meant 
when lie \ised to sjiv, ‘Since the days of the Prince Koir, monsieur, my 
family lias been at ‘feud with 1’ Angleterre ! ’ His family were gi-oceis 
at Ihirdeaux, and his father’s name was Calxisse. Calwsse had 
married a noble in the revohitionarj' times ; and the son at Paris called 
himself Victor Cabasse de Castillonncs ; then Victor C. de Castillonncs ; 
then de Castillonncs. One of the followers of the Black Prince had 
insulted a lady of the house of Castillonncs when the English were lonls 
of Guiciine : hence our friend’s wmth against the Leojwird. He had 
written and afterwards dnimatiscd, a terrific legend describing the 
circumstances, and the jmnishment of the Briton by a kniglit of the 
Castilloiines familv. A more awful coward never existed in a melotlrama 
than that felon English knight. His hlanche fide, of course, died of 
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hopeless love for tlie conquering Frenolnnaii, her father’s murderer. The 
pajwrin which i\\c jenillHon ai)pearcd died at the sixth number of the 
story. TJie.tlicatrc of the Bo\ilevarcl refused the drama; so the author’s 
rage against VinfOme Albion was yet imappeased. On beholding Miss 
Newcome, Yictor had fancied a resemblance between her and Agnes de 
Galverlcy, the blanclie mis.s of his novel and drama, and cost ai” eye of 
favour upon the young creature. He even compo.<?ed verses in her honour 
(for I presume that the ‘ Miss Betti ’ and the Pnnccss Crirnhildc of the 
jwems which lie subsequently iiublished were no other than Miss New- 
come, and the Duche.ss, her rival). He had been one of the lucky 
gentlemen who liad danced with Ethel on the previou.s evening. On 
the occasion of tiic ball he came to her with a higli-flown coinjdiment, 
aiul a request to be once more allowed to waltz with her — a request to 
which lie expected a favourable answer, thinking, no doubt, that his wit, 
his ’lowers of conversation, and the amour (lui Jlambait dans son regard, 
had iiad tlieir effect iqiou the charming mccss. Perhaps he had a copy 
of the verj' veraes in his brcast-ixicket, witli which he intended to 
complete his work of fascination. For her sake alone, lie liad been 
licard to say that lie would enter into a truce wdtli England, and for-^et 
the hereditary wrongs of his race. 

But the blanche miss on this evening declined to waltz with him 

His compliments were not of the least avail. He retired witli them and 

his uimttered veraes in his crumpled bosom. Miss Ncwcome only danced 

m one quadrille with Lord Kew, and left the party quite early, to the 

despair of many of the bachelora, who lost tlio fairest ornament of 
their ball. 


Lord Kew, however, had been seen walking witli her in imblic and 
particiUarly ^tentive to her during her brief appearance in tlio ball-riom • 
and tlie old Dowager, who regularly attended all places of amusement' 
and was at twenty parties and sk dinners the week before she died 
thought fit to be particularly gracious to Madame d'lvry upon this 
evening, and, far from shunning the Ducliesse’s prasenee or beim- rude 
to her, as on former occasions, was entirely smiling and gowMimnoureih 
Uiily Jiew, too, thought there had been a reconciliation between Ethel 
and her cousin. Lady Ann had given her mother some nccouut of the 
haiKlshaking Kews walk witli Ethel, the quadrille which sho had 
(lanced with him alone, induced the elder lady to believe that inattera 
liad been made up between the young people 

, Y ““ Dx'liesse tliat her little shot of the inorniii- 

Miss FH H iT f I ‘ r''”” 

Miss Ethel ; that she was sure her old friend, the Due d’lvry would bo 
glad to hear that his godson was about to range himself ’’Hc would 
totUe down on Ida estates. He would attend to his duties as arE::gS 

Simtoi “ We shall go home.’ says the benevolent 

^ ■‘“<1 you shall see our dear prodigal 

Will become a very quiet gentleman.’ ^ 
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The Duchesse said ‘ my Lady Kew’s plan was most edifying. She 
was charmed to hear that Lord Kew loved veal ‘ there were some who 
thought that meat rather insipid.* A waltzer came to claim her hand 
at this moment ; and as slie t^vi^lcd round the room upon that gentle- 
man’s anil, wafting odours as she moved, lier pink silks, pink feathers, 
pink ribands, making a miglity nistling, the Countess of Kew liad the 
satisfaction of thinking tliat she had planted an an'ow in that shrivelled 
little waist which Count Punter’s arms embraced, and had returned the 
stab which Madame d’lviy had delivered in the morning. 

Mr. Bame.'!, and his elect bride, had also appeared, danced, and disap- 
peared. Lady Kew soon followed her young ones ; and the ball went 
on very gaily, in spite of the absence of tlicse rcsjicctable personages. 

Being one of the managers of the entertainment. Lord Kew returned 
to it after conducting Lady Ann and her daugliter to their carriage, and 
now danced wth great vigour, and witli his usual kindness, selecting 
tliose ladies whom other waltzers rejected because they were too old, or 
too plain, or too stout, or wliat not. But he did not ask Madame d’lvry 
to dance. He could condescend to dissemble so far as to hide the pain 
which he felt; but did not care to engage in that more advanced 
hypocrisy of friendship, wliicli, for her part, his old grandmother had 
not shown the least scruple in assuming. 

Amongst other partners, my Lord selected tliat intrepid waltzer, the 
Grafinn von Gmnpelheim, wlu), in spite of her age, size, and large family, 
never lost a chance of enjoying lier favourite recreation. ‘ Look with 
what a camel my Lord waltzes,’ said M. Victor to Madame d’I\Ty, whose 
.slim waist he liad the honour of embracing to tlie same music. ‘ What 
man but an Englishman would ever select such a dromedary?’ 

‘ Avant de sc inaricr,’ said Madame d’I\Ty, ‘ il fuut avoucr que my 
Lord se permet d’(^normes di.stnmtions.’ 

‘ My Lord marries himself ? And when and whom ? ’ cries the 
Huchesse’s partner. 

‘ Miss Newcome. Do you not approve of his choice? I thought the 
eyes of Stenio (the Duchesse culled Victor, Stenio) looked vitli some 
favour upon that little person. She is hamlsoine, even very handsome. 
Is it not so often in life, Stenio? Are notyoutli and innocence (I give 
Miss Ethel the compliment of her innocence, now surtont that tlic little 
painter is dismissed) — are we not cast into the arms of jaded rou^s. 
Tender young flowers, are we not tom from our convent gardens, and 
flung into a world of whidi the air poisons our pure life, and withers the 
sainted buds of hope and love and faith? Faith ! The mocking world 
tramples on it, n’est-ce-pa.s? Love! The bmtal world strangles the 
lieaveii-bom infant at its birth. Hope 1 It smiled at me in my little 
convent cliambcr, jdayed among the flowers which I cherishcil, warbled 
witli the birds that I love<l But it quitted me at tlie door of the 
world, Stenio. It folded its wliite wings and veiled its radiant face! 
In return for my young love, tliey gave me — sLxty years, the dregs of 
a selfish licart, egotism cowering over its fire, and cold for all its mantle 
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of ermine ! In place of the sweet flowers of my young years, they gave 
me these, Steiiio ! ’ and she pointed to her feathers and her artificial 
roses. ‘ Oh, I should like to crush them under my feet ! * and she 
put out the neatest little slipper. Tlie Duchosse was great upon her 
wrongs, and pamded her bliglited innocence to every one who would 
feel interested by that piteous spectacle. The music here burst out 
more swiftly and melodiously than before ; the pretty little feet forgot 
their desire to tminjfle upon tiie world. She shrugged the lean little 
shoulders * Eli j ’ said the Queen of Scots, ‘ dansons et oublions ; ’ and 
Stenio’s arm once more surrouiided her fairy waist (she called lierself a 
fairy ; other ladies calk'd her a skeleton) ; and they whirled away in 
the waltz again : and presently she and Stciiio came bumping up against 
the stalwart Lord Kew and the ponderous Madame dc Gumpelheiin as 
a wherry dashes again.st the oaken hbs of a steamer. ’ 

The little coui)le did not fall ; tliey were struck on to a neighbouring 
Mnch, Iwekily : but there wa.s a laugh at the expense of Stenio and the 
Queen of Scots — and Lord Kew, settling his panting partner on to a 
seat, came up to make excuses for liis awkwardness to tlie lady wlio 
had been Its victim. At the laugh produced by the catastrophe, the 
Duchesse’s eye gleamed with anger. 

‘M. de Castillonnes,’ she said to her partner, ‘have you had anv 

quarrel with that Euglislmmn?* ^ 

‘ With ce milor ? But no,' said Stenio. 

- it on purpose. There has been no day but his family has 

insulted me I hissed out the Duchesse, and at this moment Lord Kew 
^me up to make his apologies. He asked a thousand pardons of 
Madanjc la Duehosse for boin^^ so maladroit. 

Iiialiidioit, monsieur,’ says Stenio, curling his 
moustache. ‘ C cst bien le mot, luoiisiciu".' 

‘Also, I make my excuses to Madame la Duchesse, which I hope she 

amLmklmrS 

^J^Ionsieur is very good U> give me lessons in dancing, » said Lord 

‘Any lessons which you please, milor !» cries Stenio; ‘and every- 
where where you will them.’ ' ^ 

surprise. He could not 
do^^r *'"**'"^ accident, which happens a 

O^hesso, 

. y®^^,^°Slishmaii— your Kew, whom you vaunt everywhere ’ 

Stemo to M. de Flomc, who was standingV and UiS 1 

to both ’ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

‘SUence, Victor 1* cried Florae, seizing his arm, and drawing him 
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away. ‘You know me, and that I am neither one nor the other. 
Believe my w’ord, that my Lord Kew wants neitlier courage nor \vit ’ ’ 

‘Will you be my witness, Florae?’ continues the otherr 

‘ To take liini your excuses ? yes. It is you who have insultexl » 

‘Yes, parblcu, I liave insulted !’ says the Gascon. 

‘A man wiio never willingly offended soul alive. A man full of 
lieai-t : the most fnink : tlie most loyal. I have seen him put to the 
proof, and believe me he is all I sjxy.’ 

‘Eh! so much the lietter for mo!’ cried the Southron. ‘I shall 
have the lionour of meeting a gallant man ; and there will be two on 
the field.’ 

‘They are making a tool of you, my jxior Gascon,’ said M. de Florae, 
who saw Madame d’Ivr>'’s eyes watching the couple. Slie presently 
took the arm of the noble Count de Punter, and went for fresh air 
into the adjoining apartment, where j)lay was going on as usual ; and 
Lord Kew and his friend Lonl Rooster were pacing the room apart 
from the gamblei’s. 

My Lord Rooster, at something which Kew said, looked puzzled, ami 
said, ‘ Pooh, stuff, damned little Frenchman ! Confoumled nonsense ! ' 

‘ I was searching you, milor ! ’ sjiid Madame d’lviy, in a moat winning 
tone, tripping behind him with her noiseless little feet. ‘ Allow me a 
little word. Your arm ! You used to give it me once, mon filleul ! 
I hope you think notliing of tlie rudeness of M. de Castillonnes ; he 
is a foolish Gjiscon ; he must have been too often to tlie buffet this 
evening.’ 

Lord Kew said. No, indeed, he thought notliing of M. de Castillonnes’ 
rudeness. 

‘I am so glad! Tliese heroes of the sivlle d'annes have not the 
commonest manners. Tliese Gascons are always fiamlxTge an vent. 
What would the charming iiliss Ethel say, if she heard of tlie dispute?’ 

‘Indeed there is no rea.‘<on why she should hear of it,’ said Lord Kew, 
‘unless some obliging friend should communicate it to lier.’ 

‘ Communicate it to her — the jioor dear ! who would be so cruel as 
to give her pain?’ lusked the innocent Duchesse. ‘ Why do you look 
at me so. Flunk?’ 

^Because I admire you,’ said her interlocutor, with a bow. ‘I have 
never seen Miulamc la Duchesse to such iwlvantage as to-<lay.’ 

‘You speak in enigmas! Come Ijack with me to the ballroom. 
Come and dance witli me once more. You used to dance witli me. 
Let us have one waltz more, Kew. And then, and then, in a day or 
two I shall go Ijju.'k to l^Ionsieur le Due, and tell him that his filleul 
is going to marry the fairest of all Englislnvomen ; and to turn hermit 
in the country, and orator in the ChamlxT of Poem. You have wit ! 
all si — you have wit!’ And she led Ijack Lend Keu*, ratlier amazed 
himself at what he wa.s doing, into the ballroom ; so that the good- 
natured jieoplo who were there, and wlio beheld them dancing, could 
not refrain from clapping their hand.s at the sight of this couple. 
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The Duchess dniiced as if slic was bitten by that Neapolitan spider 
which, according to the legend, is such a wonderful dance iucentor. 
She would have the music (piickcr and fpiickcr. She sank on Kew s 
arm, and clung on his support. She poured out all the light of her 
languishing eyes into his face. Tlmir glamtos inthcr confused tiian 
charmed him. But the bystandei-s were idcitscd ; they thought it so 
good-licjirtod of the Duchess, after tlie little ([uaiTcl, to make a jniblic 
avowal of reconciliation ! 

IsDrd Rooster looking on, at tlie cntnincc of tlie dancing-room, over 
Monsieur de Florae’s shoulder, said, ‘It’s all right! She’s a ciip]>er 
to dance, the little Duclicss.’ 

‘ The viper ! " said Florae, ‘ how she writlies ! ’ 

‘I suppose that business w'ith the Frenchman is all over,’ Siiys Lord 
Rooster. ‘ Confounded piece of nonsense ! ’ 

*You believe it finished'? We shall seel’ said Florae, who perhaps 
knew his fair cousin better. When the waltz was over, Kew led his 
partner to a seat, and bowed to liev ; but thougli slie nnule room for 
him at her side, pointing to it, and gsrthcring up licr rustling robe.s so 
that lie might sit down, he move<l away, Ids face full of gloom. Ho 
never w'islied to be near lier again. There wms something more odious 
to him in her friendship than her hatre<l. He know hers wa.s tlie hand 
that had dealt that aUxh at 1dm and Ethel in the mondng. He went 
back and bilked witli his two fi-iemls in the doorway. ‘ Coucli yourself 
my little Kiou,’ sjud Florae. ‘You are all pale. You were best in 
bed, mon garden ! * 

‘ She has made me promise to take her in to supper,’ Kew said with 
a sigh. 

‘She will poison you,' said the other. ‘Why liave they aliolished 

the roue chez Homs'? My word of honour, they should re-establish it 
for this woman.’ 


There is one in the next room,’ said Kew, with a laugh ‘Come 
Viwmte, let us try our fortune,’ and he walked back into the play-room’ 
That was the last night on which Lord Kew ever played a gambling 

j ^ ^ ^ _ zero seemed to obey him ; so 

that the ci-oupiers wondered at his fortune. Florae backed it • saying 

with the superstition of a gambler, ‘ I am sure something goes to arrive 
to this boy. From tune to time M. do Florae went back to tlio daiiciii«- 
room, leaving Jus mise under Kew's charge. He always found his beam 
increased; indeed tlie worthy Vicomte wanted a turn of luck in his 
favou^ On one occasion he retunied with a grave face, savins to 
^ ^ster, ‘She baa the other one in hand. Wo are going^to see.’ 
Trente-six encore ! et rouge gagne,’ crieil the croupier with his nasal 
tone. Mon.sieur do Florae’s pockets overflowed with double napoleons, 
and he stopj^ his play, luckily, for Kew putting down his winnings, 
once, twice, thnee, lost them all. 

When Ixird Kew had left the doncing-room. Madame d’lvry saw 
Stemo following him with fierce looks, and called back tliat boaixlt4 
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bard. ‘You were goiug to pursue M. de Kew/ slie .said; 'I knew you 
were. Sit down here, sir,’ and she patted liim down on her seat with 
her fan. 

‘Do you wish tliat I should call him back, madame'?’ sjiid the jroet, 
witli the deepest tragic; accents. 

‘I can bring him when I want him, Victor,’ .said tlie lady. 

‘Let us liope others will l)e equally fortunate,’ tlie Gascon said, with 
one hand in liis breast, tlie other stroking liis mustaclno. 

‘ Fi, monsieur, cjue vous sentez le tabac ! je vous le defends, entendez- 
Yous, monsieur?’ 

‘Pourtnnt, I have seen the day when Madame la Ducliesse did 
not disdain a cigar,’ .said Victor. ‘ If tlie otlour incommodes, permit 
tliat I retire.’ 

‘And you also would quit me, Stenio? Do you tliink I did not 
mark 5 'our eyes towards Mi.ss Newcoine? your anger when slie refusecl 
you to dance? Ah! we see all. A woman docs not deceive herself, 
do you see ? You .send me beautiful vei-ses, Poet, You can write as 
well of a statue or a jiictime, of a ro.se or a sunset, a.s of the lieart of a 
woman. You were angry just now becaiuse I danced with M. de Kew. 
Do you think in a woman’s eyes jealousy is unpardonable?’ 

‘You know how to provoke it, madame, continued tlie tragedian. 

‘ Monsieur,’ replied tlie lady, with dignity, ‘ am I to render you an 
account of all my actions, and ask your jK*rmission for a walk?’ 

‘In fact, I am but the slave, madame,’ groaned the Gascon, ‘I am 
not the masUu*.’ 

‘ You are a very rebellious slave, monsieur,’ continues the lady, •\\ith 
a pretty mouey and a glance of the large eyes artfully brightened by her 
rouge. ‘ Suppose — .suj)po.sc I danced with 1\I. de Kew, not for his sake 
— Heaven knows to, dunce with him is not a jileasure — but for yours. 
SupiKisc I do not want a fooli.sh quarrel to proceed. Suppose I know 
that he is in sot ni poltron, as you protend. I overheanl you, sir, 
talking with one of the basest of men, my good cousin, M. de Florae : 
but it is not of him I speak. Suppose I know the Comte de Kew to 
be a man, cold and insolent, ill-bred and gio.'jsier, as the men of his 
nation arc — but one who lacks no courage — one who is terrible when 
roused ; might I have no oc<-a.sion to fear, not for him, but ’ 

‘ But for me ! Ali, Jlarie ! Ah, madame ! Believe you that a 
man of my blood will yield a foot to any Englishman? Do you know 
the story of my race? do you know that since my cliildbootl I have 
vowed hatred to that nation ? Tenez, madame, this M. Jones who 
fre<|uents your salon, it was but rcsjKJct for y’ou that has enabled me 
to keep my patience with this stupid islander. This Captain Blackball, 
whom you distinguish, who cerbiinly shoots well, who mounts well to 
horse, I have always thought his manners were those of the marker of 
a billiard. But I respect him because he has made war with Don 
Carlos against the English. But this young M. de Kew, his laugh 
ci'isps mo the nerves j his insolent air makes me bound in beholding 
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him I said to myself, I hate you; think -whether I love him better 
after having seen him as I did but now, madame ! ’ Also, but this 
Victor did not say, he thought Kew had laughed at him at the beginning 
of the evening, when the blanche miss had refused to dance with him. 

‘Ah, Victor, it is not liim, but you that I would save,’ said the 
Duchess. And the people round about, ajid tlie Duchess herself after- 
■wards said, yes, certainly, she had a good heart. Slie entreated Lord 
Ke-w ; slie implored M. Victor ; she did evciything in her power to 
appease the quarrel between him and the Frenehinaii. 

After the bsdl came the supper, which was laid at separate little 
tables, where parties of half-a-tlozeii enjoyed themselves. Lord Kew 
was of the Duche.ss’s party, where our Gascon friend had not a seat. 
But being one of the inanagei’S of the cntertaiiunent, his Lordship went 
about from table to table, seeing that the guests at each lacked nothing. 
He supposed, too, that the dispute with the Gascon had possibly come 
to an end ; at 'any rate, «li.sagreeuble as the other’s speccli liad been, he 
had resolved to put up with it, not having the least inclination to drink 
tlie Frenelimau’s blood, or to part wtli his own on so absurd a quarrel. 
He asked people, in his good-natured way, to drink wine with him ; and 
catching M. Victor’s eye scowling at him from a distant table, he sent a 
waiter -^sdth a champagne bottle to his late opponent, and lifted his glass 
as a friendly cliallenge. The waiter carried the message to M. Victor, 
who when he heard it, turned up his glass, and folded his amis in a 
stately manner. ‘ M. de Castillonncs dit qu’il refuse, milor,’ said tlie 
waiter, rather scared. ‘ He cliargcd mo to bring that message to inilor.’ 
Florae ran acixiss to the angry Gascon. It was not while at Matlame 
dTvry’s tabic that Lord Kew sent his challenge and received his reply ; 
hia duties as steward had carried him away fixnn that pretty early. 

Meanwhile the glimmering dawn peered into the windows of tlie 
refreshmeut-rooni, and behold, the sun bmke in and scared all the 
revellers. The ladies scurried away like so many ghosts at cock-crow, 
some of them not caring to face tliat detective luminuiy. Cigars had 
been lighted ere this ; the men remained smoking them, with those 
sleepless German waitcra still bringing fresh supplies of drink. Lord 
Kew gave the Duchesse d’lvry his arm, and was leading her out ; 
M. de Castilloimes stood scowling directly in their way, upon which, with 
rather an abrupt turn of tlie shoulder, and a ‘ Pardon, monsieur,’ Lord 
Kew pushed by and conducted the Duchess to her carriage. She did 
not in the least see what had happened between the two gentlemen in 
the passage ; she ogled, and nodded, and kissed her hands quite affec- 
tionately to Kew as the fly drove away. 

Florae, in the meanwhile, had seized his compatriot, who bad drunk 
champagne copiously with others, though not with Kew, and was in 
vain endeavouring to make liim hear reason. The Gascon was furious ; 
he vowed that Lord Kew bad struck him. ‘ By the tomb of my 
mother/ ho bellowed, ‘ I swear I will have his blood ! ’ Lord Booster 
was bawling out, ‘D him, carry him to bed, and shut him up;’ 
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winch remarks Victor did not understand, or two victims would doubt> 
less have been sacrificed to his mamma’s mausoleum 

AVlien Kew came back (as he was only too sure to «lo), tlie little 
Gascon nished forward with a glove in his hand, and having an audience 
of smokers round about liim, made a furious speech about Emdand 
leopards, cowardice, insolent islanders, and Nai>olcon at St. Helena'’- ancl 
demanded reason for Kew’s conduct during the night. As he spoke he 
advanced towanls Lord Kew, glove in hand, and lifted it as if he was 
actually going to strike. 

‘ Tliere is no need for further words,’ sjiid Lord Kew, takin- hh ci^ar 
out or liis inoutlh ‘ If you doii^t drop that glove, upon my word I will 
pitch you out of the window. Ha ! . . . Pick the man up, soinchody 
You 11 bear -witness, gentlemen, I couldn’t help myself. If he wants 
me in tlie morning, he knows where to find me.’ 

I declare that my Lord Kew' has acted -with great forbearance, and 
under the most brutal provocation — the most hru'tid provocation 
entendez-vous, M. Calwissc,’ cried out i\I. de Florae, rushing forward tf) 
the Gascon, who liad now risen ; ‘ Monsieur’s conduct lias l>cen unwortliy 
of a Frenchman and a galant homme.’ 

‘ ^ lie lijis Iiad it on liis nob, though,’ said Lord Viseoimt 
Rooster laconically. 

Ah, Roosterre ! ccci ne^t pas jiour rirc,’ Florae cried sadly, as tliev 
both walked away witli Lord Kew ; ‘ I wish that first blood wa.s all tliat 
was to be shed in tliis quarrel.’ 

‘ Gaw ! how he did go down ! ’ cried Rooster, convulsed witli laughter. 

‘ I am veiy sorry for it,’ said Kew’, quite seriously ; ‘ I coulfln’t help 
it. God forgive me.’ And he Iiung down liis liead. He thouglit of 
tlie jiast, and its levities, and jmnishment coming after him daiulo. 
It was witli all his heart the contrite young man said ‘G»)d forgive me.’ 
He would take what was to follow as the penalty of what had gone 
before. 


‘Pallas te hoc vulnere, Pallas immolat,’ mon pauvre Kion,’ said bis 
French friend And Lord Rooster, whose classical education had lieen 
much neglected, turned round and said, ‘Hullo, mate, what ship’s that?’ 

Viscount Rooster liad not been two hours in bed, when the Count 
de Punter (formerly of the Black Jiigers) waited niwii him njion the 
part of M. de Castillonncs and tlie Earl of Kew, who liad referred liim 
to the Viscount to arrange matters for a meeting between tliem. As 
the meeting must take jdace out of tlic Baden territory, and they ought 
to move before the jiolico jireventcd tliem, the Count projTosed tliat tliey 
sliould at once make for France ; where, as it was an affair of lionour, 
they would assuredly be let to enter without jiassjiorts. 

Lady Ann and L;uly Kew heard that the gentlemen after the ball laul 
all gone out on a hunting party, and were not alarmed for four-and-twcnty 
liours at least. On tlie nc.\t day none of them returned ; and on the 
day after, the family heard that Lord Kew had met with rather a 
dangerous accident j but all the town knew he had been shot by M. de 
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Castilloinics on one i)f tlic isLinds on the Rhine, opposite Kchl, where 
he was now lying. 


CHAPTER XXXV 

ACROSS THE ^VLPS 

O UR di.sciirsivo muse must now take lior jdace in the little 
britzska in which Clive New<*oine and liis companions are 
travelling, and cro.s.s the Al])s in that vehicle, beholding tlie 
snows on Saint Gothard, ami the beautiful region through whii-h the Ticino 
nishes on its way to the Lombard lakes, and the great coni-covered 
jilftins of the Milanese ; and that royal city, with the cathedral for its 
glittering crown, only less magnificent than the imperial ilome of'Rome. 
I liaA’e some long letters from Mr. Clive, written during this youthful 
tour, every step of wliieli, from the ileparture at Baden to the gate of 
Jlilan, he <lescn1>es as beautiful ; and iloubtless, the <lelightful .seeiies 
through whi(di tlie young man went had their etlVet in soothing any 
private annoyancc.s with wliich liis journey ei)mmeneed. The a.spect of 
nature, in that fortunate route whi«di he took, is noble and clieering, 
tlmt our private affaii's and troiihlcs shrink away aliashed before that 
serene splendour. 0 sweet ]>eaeeful secnc of az\jre lake and snow- 
erowiitKl jnountain, so wonderfully lovely is your aspeet, tliat it seems 
like heaven almost, and as if grief ami care could not enter it ! What 
young Clive’s j)rivate earo.s were I knew not as yet in those days ; and 
lie kejit them out of Ids letters ; it was only in the intimacy of future 
life tliat some of tliese jmins were revealed to me. 

Some three months after taking leave of ^liss Ethel, our young 
gentleman fonml liimsolf at Rome, with his friend Ridley still for a 
companion. Many of us, young or middle-aged, liavc felt that delightful 
slioek which the first sight of the great city inspires. There is one 
other place of wliidi the view strikes one with an emotion even greater 
than that witli whicli we look at Rome, whore Aiigustus was reigning 
when He saw tlic day whose birthplace is separated but by a hill or 
two from the awful fmtes of Jerusalem. Who that luus beheld both 

o 

can forget that fii*st aspect of either 1 At the end of yeare tlie emotion 
occjuiioncd by the siglit still thrills in your memory, niul it smites you 
as at the moment when you fii-st viewed it. 

The busiues.s of the jirosent novel, however, lie.s neither with i>riost 
nor pagan, but with Mr. Clive Neweome, and Ids affaiw and his ctnn- 
paidons at this period of ids life. Nor, if the gmcious reader expects 
to hear of cardinals in scarlet, ami noble Roman princes and princesses, 
■'vill ijo find g\ich in this Idstoiy. The only noble Roman into whose 
mansion our friend got mlmis-sion was the Prince Poloiun, wlioso foot- 
^men wear tlio liveries of tlie English Royal family, who gives gentlemen 
and even paintci-s cash upon good letters of credit ; and, once or twice 
in a season, opens his Ti'austiboriuc palace and treats his customers to 
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jocularly to say, he believed there were 
no Ro nans. There were priests in portentous hats ; there were friars 
with shaven crowns ; there were the sham peasantry, who dressed them- 
sehes out in masquerade costumes, uith bagpipe and goaUkin, with 
crossed leggings and scarlet petticoats, who let themselves out to artists 
at so many pauls per sitting; but he never piissed a Roman’s door 
except to buy a cigar or to purchase a handkerchief. Thither as 
dsewhere, we carry our insular habits with us. We have a little 
England at Paris, a little England at Munich, Dresden, every^vhere 
Our friend is an Englishman, and did at Rome as the English do. 

There was the polite Engli.sh society, the society that flocks to see 
the Colosseum liglitcd up with blue fire, that flocks to the Vatican to 
behold tlio statues by torchlight, that hustles into the churches on 
public festivals in black veils and deputy-lieutenants’ uniforms, ami 
stares, and talks, and uses opera-glasses while the pontiffs of the Roman 
Chun^h arc perfonning its ancient rites, and the crowds of faithful are 
kneeling round the altars ; the society which gives its balls and dinnem, 
Inrs its scandal and bickerings, its aristocrats, parvenus, toadies imported 
from Belgravia; has its club, its hunt, and its Hyde Park on the 
Pincio : and tliere is the otlier little English world, tlie broad-hatted, 
long-bearded, velvet-jacketed, jovial colony of the artists, who have 
tlieir own feasts, haunts, and amusement-s by the side of their aristo- 
cratic compatriots, witli whom but few of them have the honour to 
mingle. 

J. J. and Clive engaged pleasant lofty apartments in the Via 
Gregoriana. Generations of jiaintcrs had occupied these chambers and 
gone their way. The windows of their painting-room looked into a 
quaint old garden, where there were ancient statues of the Imperial 
time, a babbling fountain, and noble orange-trees, with broatl clustering 
leaves and golden balls of fruit, glorious to look upon. Their walks 
abroad were endlessly pleasiint and delightful. In every street there 
were scores of pictures of the graceful characteristic Italian life, which 
our paintcis seem one and all to reject, preferring to depict their quack 
brigands, Contadini, Pifferari, and the like, because Thompson painted 
them before Jones, and Jones before Thompson, and so on, backwards 
into time. There were the children at jday, the women huddled round - 
the steps of the open doorways, in the kindly Roman winter; grim 
jwrtentous old hags, such as Michael Angelo painted, draped in majestic 
raggery ; mothers and swarming bambins ; slouching countrymen, dark 
of beard and noble of countenance, jHised in sujierb attitudes, lazy, 
tattered, and majestic. There came the red trooj)s, the black troops, 
the blue troops of the army of priests; the snuffy regiments of 
Capuchins, grave and grotcstiue ; the trim Ercnch ablj^s ; my lord the 
bishop, witli his footmen (those wonderful footmen) ; my lord the 
cardinal, in his ramshackle coach, and his two, nay, three footmen 
behind liim ; flunkeys that look as if they had been dressed by the 
costumier of a British pantomime; coach with prodigious emblazon- 
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ments of hats and coats-of-avnis, that seems as if it came out of the 
pantomime too, and was about to turn into sometliing else. So it is, 
that what is grand to some persons’ eyes appears grotesque to othci’s ; 
and for certain sceptical persons, that step, which wg have lieard of, 
between the sublime and the ridiculous, is not visible. 

‘I wish it were not so,' unites Clive, in one of tlic letters wherein he 
used to pour his full heart out in those days. * I see these people at 
their devotion.s, and eu \7 them their raptme. A friend, who belongs 
to the old religion, took me, last week, into a clmrcli where the Virgin 
lately appeared in person to a Jewisli gentleman, flashed down upon 
him from heaven in light and splcmlour celestial, and, of course, 
straightway converted him. l\Iy friend bade me look at the picture, 
and, kneeling down beside me, I know praywl with all his liouest heart 
that the truth might shine down upon me too ; but I saw no glimj^se 
of heaven at all, I saw but a poor picture, an altor with blinking candles, 
a church hung with tawdry strips of red and wliite calico. The good, 

kind W went aw’ay, humbly saving “that such miglit have 

happened again if Heaven so willed it.” I could not but feel a kind- 
ness and admiration for the good man. I know his works are made to 
square with his faith, that he dines on a ciaist, lives as chastely as a 
hermit, and gives his all to the poor. 

‘Onr friend J. J., very different to myself in so many respects, so 
superior in all, is immensely touched by these ceremonies. They seem 
to answer to some spiritual want of his nature, and he comes away 
satisfied as from a feiist, where I have only fouud vjicancy. Of course 
our first pilgrimage was to St. Peteris. What a walk ! Under what 
noble shadows does one ))ass ; how great and liberal the houses are, 
with generous casements and courts, and great grey which giants 

might get through and keep tlicir turbans on ! Why, tlic houses are 
twice as tall os Lamb Court itself ; and over them hangs a noble diiige, 
a venerable mouldy splendour. Over the solemn portals are ancient 
mystic ^escutcheons — vast shields of princes and cardinals, such as 
.^iosto 8 knights might take down ; and every figure about them is a 
picture by himself. At eveiy tuni there is a temple ; in eveiy court a 
brawling fountain. Besides the people of the streets and houses, and 
the army of priests black and brown, there ’s a great silent population 
of marble. There are battered gods tumbled out of Olyiuims and 
broken in the fall, and set up under niches and over fountains ; there 
are senators uamelcssly, uoselessly, noiselessly seated under archways, 
or lurking in courts and gardens. And then, besides these defunct 
ones, of whom these old figures may be said to be tlie corpses, there is 
the reigning family, a countless carved hierarchy of angels, saints, con- 
fessors of the latter dynasty, which has conquered the court of Jove. 
« B ^ Warrington would write the history of the ‘^Last of 
the Pagans.” Did you never have a symiathy for them as the monks 
came rwhing into their temples, kicking down their poor altars, smash- 
ing the fair calm faces • of their gods, and sending their vestals a-flying ? 
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They are always preaching here about the persecution of the Christians. 
Are not the churelies full of martyrs with clioppera in their meek heads j 
virgins on gridirons; rid«llcd St. Sebastians, and tlie like? But have 
they never pei-secuted in their turn ? Oil me ! You and I know lH*tter, 
who were bred up near to the pens of Sinithfield, where Protestants 
and Catliolics have taken tlieir turn to be roasted 

‘ You j)a.ss tlirough an avenue of angels and saints on the bridge 
across Tiber, all in action ; their great wings seem clanking, their 
marble garments clapping ; St. ^lichael, descending ui>on the Fiend, 
has been caught and bronzified just as he lighted on the Castle of 
St. Angelo, his enemy doubtless fell crushing through the roof and so 
downwards. He is as natuml a.s blank verse — that bronze angel — set, 
rhythmic, grandiose. You ’ll sec, some day or otlier, he ’s a great 
sonnet, sir, I ’m sure of that. Milton wrote in bronze : I am sure 
Virgil jxilislieJ off his “Georgies” in niarhle — sweet calm shajM's ! 
exquisite harmonies of line ! As for tlie “ ./Encid ” ; that, sir, I consider 
to be so many bas-reliefs, mural ornaments whi<'h affect me not much. 

‘I think I have lost sight of St. Peter’s, liavcn’t I? Yet it is big 
enougli. How it makes your heart beat when you first see it ! Ours 
did as we came in at niglit from Civita Veccliia, and saw a great gho.stly 
darkling dome rising solemnly up into the grey niglit, and ki-eping us 
company ever so long as wc <lrove, as if it had been an orb fallen out 
of heaven with its light jmt out. As you look at it from the Piiicio, 
and the sun sets behind it, surely that asjiect of earth and sky is one of 
tlic grandest in the world. I don't like to say that the facade of the 
church is ugly and obtnisivc. As long as the dome ovennves, that fa^-adc 
is supixirtable. You atlvaiice towards it — througli, oli, sucli a noble 
court ! with fountains flashing up to meet the sunlieams ; ami right ami 
left of you two sweeping half-crescents of great columns ; but you jiass 
by the courtiers and up to the steps of the throne, and tlic dome seems 
to disappear behind it. It Is as if the throne was upset, and the king 
Iiad toppled over. 

‘There must be moments, in Rome esjiecially, when every man of 
friendly heart, who writes liimself English and Protestant, must feel a 
pang at thinking tliat lie and his countrymen arc insulated from European 
Christendom. An ocean .sejuinites us. From one sliore or the other 
one can see the iieiglibour clifts on clear days ; one must wisli sometimes 
that there were no stormy gulf between us ; and that from Canterbury 
to Rome a pilgrim could jiass, and not drown beyond Dover. Of the 
beautiful jiarts of tlie great Mother Church I believe among us niany 
people have no idea ; we think of lazy friars, of pining cloistered virgins, 
of ignorant peasants worsliipping wood and .stones, bouglit and sold 
iiidulgencies, absolutions, and the like commonplaces of Protestant satire. 
Lo ! yonder inscription, whicli blazes round tlie dome of the temple, so 
great and glorious it looks like heaven almost, and as if the words were 
written in stars, it proclaims to all the world that this is Peter, and on 
this rock the Church shall be built, against wliich Hell shall not prevail. 
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TJmlcr the V:*oiizc cniiopy liis thioiie is lit witli lights that have been 
biiruing before it for ages. Round this stupendous cijaiiiber are ranged 
tlie gnmders of his court. Faith seems to be realisetl in their marble 
figures. Some of them were alive but yesterday; others, to be as 
blessed as they, walk the world even now doubtless ; and the commis- 
sionei*s of heaven, here holding their court a luindreil years hence, shall 
autlioritatively ann«)unce their bi'atifieatioii. The signs of their power 
sliall not be wanting. They heal tlie sick, open the eyes of the blind, 
cause the lame to walk to-«lay as they did eighteen centuries ago. Are 
there not crowds ready to bear witness to their wonders 1 Is not there 
a tribunal appointed to try their claims ; advocates to plead for and 
against; prelates and clergy and imdtitiitles of faithful to back and 
believe thcm'l Thus you shall kiss tlie liand of a priest to-day, who 
has given Ids to a friar whose bones are already l>egimiing to work 
iniraclcs, who has been the disciple of aiiotlier wliom the Church has 
just proclaimed a saint, — luind in hand tliey liold by one another till the 
line is lost up in licaven. Come, friend, let us acknowlQdge this, and 
go and kiss the toe of St. Peter. Alas ! there 's the Cliannel always 
between us; and we no more believe in the minieles of St. Thomas of 
Cauteibun,’, than that tlie bone.s of his Gmce John Bird, who sits in 
St. Tliomas’s cliair presently, will work wondrous cures in tlie year 
2000 : that his statue will speak, or his portniit by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence will wink. 

*So, you see, at those gnind ceremonies which the Roman Church 
exhibits at Christinas, I looked on as a Protestant. Holy Father on Ids 
throne or in Ids palanquin, cardinals with tiicir tails and their train- 
bearers, mitred bishops and abliots, regiments of friare and clergy, relics 
exposed for adoration, columns dr.iped, altai-s illuminated, incense siiiokiiig, 
organs jiealing, and boxes of i)i}dng soprani, Swiss guards with slaslictl 
breeches and fringed halberts ; — between us and all this splendour of 
old-world ceremony there ’s an ocean tiouiug : and yonder old statue of 
Peter might have been Jujdter again, siUTOunded by a procession 
of flameiis and augiire, and Augustus as Pontifex Maximus, to ius2)cct 
the sacrifices, — and my feelings at the spectacle had been, doubtless, 
pretty much the same. 

* Shall I utter any more heresies'? I am an unbeliever in Raphaers 
Transfiguration ” — the scream of that dcvil-jwssessed boy, iu the lower 
r«rt of the figure of eight (a stolen boy too), jars the wliolc music of 
the composition. On Michael Angelo’.s great wall the grotesque aiul 
terrible are not out of place. What an awful achievement 1 Fancy the. 
state of mind of the man wlio worked it — as alone, day after day, ho 
devised and drew those dreadful figures 1 Suppose, in the days of the 
Olympian dynasty, the sulxlued Titan rebels had been set to ornament 
a l)alace for Jove, they would have brought in some such ti'emendous 
work; or suppose that blichael descended to the Shades, and brought 
up this picture out of tlie halls of Limbo. I like a thousand and a 
thousand times better to think of Raphael’s lovijig spirit. As he looked 
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at women and children, his hcantiful face must liave shone like sun- 
shine ; his kind hand must have caressed the sweet figures as he formed 
them. If I protest agjiinst tlie “ Transfiguration,” and refuse to worship 
at that altar before wliich so many generations have knelt, there ai-e 
hundreds of others which I salute tliankfully. It is not so much in the 
set harangues (to take another nietai)hor) as in the daily tones and talk 
that his voice is so delicious. Sweet jwetry and music, and teinler hymns 
drop from him : he lifts his pencil, and something gi-acious falls from it 
on the paper. How noble his mind must have been ! it seems but to 
receive, and his eye only to rest on wliat is great, and generous, and 
lovely. You walk tlu-ongh crowded galleiics, where are pictures ever so 
large and pretentious ; and come upon a grey paj)er, or a little frcwjo, bear- 
ing his mark — and over all the brawl and the throng yon recognise his 
sweet ])rcsence. “ I would like to have been Ginlio Romano,” J. J. sjiys 
(who doe.s not care for Giulio’s pictures), “ beciuise then I would have 
been Raphaers favourite pupil.” Wc agreed that we would rather liavc 
seen him and William Shakspeare, than all the men wc ever read of. 
Fancy poisoning a fellow out of envy — as Spagnoletto did ! There arc 
some men who.se admiration takes that bilious shape. There ’s a fellow 
in our mess at the “Lepre,” a clever enough fellow too — and not a bjul 
fellow to the ix)or. He wa.s a Gandishite. He is a genre and portniit 
painter by the name of Haggard. He hates J. J. because Loixl Fareham, 
who is here, has given J. J. an order; and he hates me because I wear 
a clean shirt and ride a cock-horse. 

* I wish you could come to our mess at the “ Lepre.” It 's such a 
dinner ! such a tabic-cloth ! such a waiter ! such a company ! Every 
man has a beard and a sombrero ; and you would fancy we were a band 
of brigands. We are regaled with woodcocks, snipes, wild swans, ducks, 
robins, and owls and olfuvoicri t€ Tracrt for dinner ; and with three pauls’ 
worth of wines and victuals the hungriest has enough, even Claypolc 
the sculptor. Did you ever know him'? He used to come to the 
“ Haunt." He looks like the Sanicen's Iicad with his beard now. 
There is a French table still more hairj' than ours, a German table, an 
American table. After dinner we go and have coffee and mezzo-caldo 
at the “Caflffe Greco” over the way. Mezzo-caldo is not a bad drink: 
a little rum, a slice of fresh citron, lots of pounded sugjir, and boiling 
water for the rest. Here in various parts of the cavern (it is a 
vaulted low place) the various nations have their assigned quarters, and 
we drink our coffee and strong wateis, and abuse Guido, or Rubens, or 
Bernini, scion les <j(y0.ts^ and blow such a cloud of smoke as would make 
Warrington’s lungs dilate with pleasure. We get very good cigara for 
a bajoceo and a half — that is, very good for us ch<»p tobacconalians ; 
and capital when you have got no others. M‘Collop is here : he made a 
great figure at a cardinal’s reception in the tarhui of the M'Collop. He 
is splendid at the tomb of the Stuarts, and wante<l to cleave Haggard 
down to tlic chine with his claymore for saying that Charles Edward 

wa.s often drunk. 
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‘Some of us have our bieakfjists at the “Caff& Greco” at da^vll. 
The birds are very early hii ds here ; and you ’ll see the great scidptors 
— the old Dons, you know, who look down on us young fellows — at 
their coffee here when it is yet twilight. As I am a swell, and have a 
servant, J. J. and I breakfast at our lodgings. I wish j'ou could see 
Terribile our attendant, and Otta^da our old woman ; you will see both 
of them on the canvas one day. When he /uisn’t blacked our boots and 
has got our breakfast, Terribile the valet-de-chambrc becomes Terribile 
the model. He lias figured on a hundred canvases ere this, and almost 
ever since he was born. All his family were models. His mother 
liaring been a Venus, is now a Witch of Endor, His father is in the 
jiatriarchal line ; he has liimself done the cherubs, tlie shepherd-boys, 
ami now is a gi*own man and ready as a warrior, a pifferaro, a Capuchin, 
or what you will. 

‘After the coffee and the “Caff^ Greco” we all go to the Life 
Academy. After the Life Acadcin}', those who belong to the world 
dress and go out to tea-parties just as if we were in London. Those 
who are not in society have plenty of fun of their own — and better fun 
than the tea-party fun too. Jack Screwby has a night once a week, 
sardines and ham for supper, and a cask of Marsala iu the corner. 
Your humble servant entertains on Thursdays : which is Lady Fitch’s 
night too ; and I flatter myself some of the London dandies wlio are 
passing the winter hero prefer the cigars and humble liquors which wo 
dispense to tea and Miss Fitch’s performance on the pianoforte. 

‘ What is that I read in GaUgnani about Lord K and an affair of 

honour at Baden 1 Is it my dear kind jolly Kew with whom some one 
has quarrelled^ I know tliose who will be even more grievetl than I 
am, should anything happen to the best of good fellows. A great 
friend of Lord Kew’s, Jack Belsize commonly calletl, carao with us from 
Baden through S^vitzerlaiid, and we left him at Milan. I see by the 
paper that his elder brother is dead, and so poor Jack will be a great 
man some day. I wish the chance had happened sooner if it wa.s to 
befall at all. So my amiable cousin, Banies Newcome Newcome, Esquire, 
has married my Lady Clara Pulleyn ; I wsh her joy of her bridegroom. 
All I have heard of that family is from the newspaper. If you meet 
them, tell mo anything about them. We had a very pleasant time 
altogether at Baden. I suppose the accident to Kew wll put off his 
marriage \vith Miss Newcome. They have been engaged, you know, 
ever so long. — And— do, do write to me and tell me something about 
London. It 's best I shovild stay here and work this winter and the 
next. J. J. has done a famous picture, and if I send, a couple home, 
you ’ll give them a notice iu the Pall Mall Gazette—vfOJi^t you ?— for 
the sake of old times and yours affectionately, 


‘Clive Neavcomb.’ 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 


IN ■WHICH M. DE FLORAC IS PROMOTED 

H owever mwch Madame la Ducliesse d’lviy was disposed to 
admire and praise her own conduct in tlie affair which ended 
so unfortunately for poor Lord Kew, between whom and the 
Gascon her Onu-e vowed that she had done everything; in her power to 
prevent a kittle, the old Duke, her lord, was, it appeared, by no means 
delighted with his wife’s behaviour, nay, visited her with his very sternest 
ilispleasiire. Miss O’Gnuly, the Duchess’s companion and her little girl’s 
instnictress, at this time resigned her functions in the Ivrj’ family; it 
is possible that in the recriminations consequent ujxin the governess’s 
dismissal, the Miss Irlandaise, in whom the family had put so miudi 
confidence, divulged stories unfavounible to her patroness, and caused 
the indignation of the Duke her huskind. Between Flomc and the 
Duchess there was also ojx“n war and rupture. He had been one of 
Kew’s seconds in the latter’s affair with the Vicomte’s countryman. He 
had even cried out for fresh pistols and projwsed to engage Castillonnes 
when his gallant princijjiil fell ; and though a second duel w’as luckily 
averted as murderous and needless, M. de Florae never hesitated after- 
wards, and in all comjjanies, to denounce with the utmost virulence the. 
instigator and the champion of the odious original quarrel. He vowed 
that the Duchess had shot le petit Kion as effectually as if she had 
herself fired the pistol at JiLs breast. Murderer, )K)iaoncr, Brinvilliers, 
a hundred more such epithets he lused against his kinswoman, regretting 
that the goo<l old times were past — that there wsis no Chambre Ardcnte 
to try her, and no rack and wheel to give her her due. 

The biographer of the Newcomes has no need (although he possesses 
the fullest information) to touch upon the Dudiess’s doing.s, further than 
as tliey relate to that most resiwctable English family. Wlien the Duke 
took his wife into the country, Florae never hesitated to .say that to live 
with her was ilangerous for the old man, and to cry out to hi.s friend.s 
of the Boulevards or the Jockey Club, ‘Ma parole d'hunneur, ectte 
femme le tueni ! ’ 

Do you know, O gentle and unsuspicious readei's, or have you ever 
reckoned a.s you made your (ralculation of .society, how many moNt 
resiiectablc liuslMinds help to kill their wives— )»ow many respwtable 
wives aid in sending their huskinds to Hades I The wife of a chimney- 
sweep or a journeyman butcher comes sliuddering before a pune 
magistrate— her head bound u|>— her Iwly scarred and bleeding with 
wounds, which the drunken rullian, her lord lias administered ; a poor 
shopkeeper or mcclianic is driven out of his home by the furious ill- 

temper of the shrill virago his wife-takes to the f V/ . * 
courses— to neglecting his business— to the gin-bottle to ddumm 
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tremens — to perdition Bow Street, and policemen, and the newspaper 
reporters, have cognizance and a cei-tain jurisdiction over these viilgar 
matrimonial crimes; but in politer compary how many murderous 
assaults are there by husband or M’ife — where the woman is not felled 
by the actual fist, though she staggers and sinks under blows (piitc as 
cruel and effectual ; where, with old wounds yet unhealed, which she 
strives to hide under a smiling face from the world, slie has to bear up 
and to be stricken down and to rise to her feet again, under fresh daily 
strokes of torture ; wlierc the liusbaud, fond and faitliful, has to suffer 
slights, coldness, insult, desertion, his children sneered away from their 
love for him, his friends driven from his door by jealousy, his happiness 
strangled, his whole life embittered, poisoned, <le-stroyed ! If you were 
acquainted with the history of every family in your street, don’t you 
know that in two or three of the houses there such tragedies have been 
playing] Is not the young mistress of No. 20 already j)ining at her 
husband’s desertion 1 The kind master of No. 30 racking his fevered 
brains and toiling throngli sleepless nights to pay for the jewels on Ins 
wife’s neck, and the carriage out of which she ogles Lothario in the 
Park] The fate under wliicli man or woman falls, blow of brutal 
t}Tanny, heartless desertion, woiglit of domestic care too heavy to bear 
— are not blows such as these constantly striking people down] In 
this long parenthesis wc arc wandering ever so far away from M. le Due 
and Madame la Duchesse d’lvry, and from the vivacious Florae’s state- 
ment regartling his kinsman, that that woman will kill him. 

There is this at least to be said, that if the Due d’lvry did die he 
was a very old gentleman, and had been a great vivenr for at least 
threescore years of his life. As Prince do Montcontour in his fathers 
time before the Revolution, diming the Emigration, even after the 
Restoration, M. lo Due had vku with an extraordinary vitality. lie 
had gone through good and bad fortune : extreme poverty, display ;md 
splendour, affairs of love, affairs of honour, and of one disease or another 
a man must die at the end. After the Baden business — and he had 
dragged off his wife to Champagne — the Duke became greatly broken ; 
he brought liis little daugliter to a convent at Paris, putting the child 
under the special guardianship of Madame do Florae, with whom and 
with whose family in these latter days the old chief of the house effected 
a complete reconciliation. The Duke was now for ever coming to 
Madame do Florae ; he poured all his >vrong8 and griefs into lier ear 
with garrulous senile eageniess. * That little Ducliesse is a M^d^e, a 
monstre, a femme d’Eugfene Sue,’ the Vicomte used to say ; ‘ the poor 
old Duke he eiy — ma parole d’hoimeur, he cry, and I cry too w'heu he 


comes to recount to my poor mother, whose sainted heart is the asiU 
of all griefs, a real Hotel Dieu, my word the most sacred, with beds 
for all the afflicted, with sweet words, like Sisters of Charity, to minister 
to them : — I cry, moii bon Pendeunis, when this vieillard tells his stories 
about his wife and tears his white hairs to the feet of my mother.* 
When the little Antoinette W'as separated by her father from her 
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mother, the Duchesse d’lvrj*, it might have been expected that that 
poetess would liave dashed off a few more erh de Vdme, shrieking 
according to her wont, and baring and beating tliat slirivelled maternal 
bosom of hers, from which her ebUd had been just tom. The child 
skipped and laughed to go away to the convent. It was only when 
she left Madame de Florae that she used to cry ; and when urged by 
that good lady to exhibit a little decorous sentiment in \vTiting to her 
mamma, Antoinette would ask, in her artless way, ‘ Pourquoi ] Mamma 
used never to speak to me except sometimes before the world, before 
ladies, that understands itself. When her gentleman came, she put me 
to the door ; she gave me tapes, oh oni, she gave me tapes ! I cry no 
more ; she has so much made to cry M. le Due, that it is quite enough 
of one in a family.’ So Madame la Duche.sse d’lvrj' did not weep, even 
in print, for the loss of her pretty little Antoinette ; besides, she was 
engaged, at that time, by other sentimental occupations, A young grazier 
of their ncighlx>\iring town, of an aspiring mind and remarkable poetic 
talents, engrossed the Duohessc’s platonic affections at this juncture. 
When he had sold his beasts at market, he would ride over and read 
Rousseau and Schiller with Lladame la Duchesse, who formed him. 
His pretty young wife was rendered miserable by all these readings, but 
what could the poor little ignorant countrywoman know of Platonism 1 
Faugh ! there is more than one woman we see in society smiling about 
from house to house, pleasant and sentimental and foi'mosa supernc 
enough ; but I fancy a fi.sh’s tail is flapping under her fine flounces, and 
a forked fin at the end of it ! 

Finer flounces, finer bonnets, more lovely wreaths, more beautiful 
lace, smarter carriage.s, bigger white bows, larger footmen, were not seen 
(luring all the season of 18 — , than appeared round about St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, in the beautiful month of June succeeding that 
September when so many of our friends the Newcomes were a.ssembled 
at Baden. Those flaunting carriages, powdered and favoured footmen, 
were in attendance upon members of the Newcome family and their 
connections, who were celebrating what is called a marriage in high life 
in the temple within. Shall we set dowm a catafcguo of the Dukes, 
Marquises, Earls, who were present, cousins of the lovely bride? Are 
they not already in the Morning Post and Court Journal, as well as in 
the Newcoine Sentinel and Indejyendent, and the Dorking Intelligencer 
and Chantidere Weekly Gazette’l There they are, all pnntcd at full 
length sure enough : the name of the bride, Lady Clara PuUeyn, the 
lovely and accomidished daughter of the Earl and Countess of Dorking ; 
of the beautiful bridesmaids, the Ladies Henrietta, Belinda, Adelaide 
Pulleyii Miss Newcoine, Miss Alice Newcome, Miss Maude Newcome, 
Miss Anna Maria (Hobson) Newcome ; and all the other persons engaged 
in tlie ceremony. It was performed by the I^ght Honourable and 
Right Reverend Viscoimt Gallowgloss, Bishop of Ballyshaimon, brother- 
in-law to the bride, assisted by the Honourable and Reverend Hercules 
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O’Gmdy, his Lordship’s Chuplaiu, and the Reverend John Bidders, 
Rector of St. Mary’s, Newcomc. Then follow the names of all the 
nobility who were present, and of the noble and distinguished personages 
who signed the book. Then comes an account of the principal dresses, 
chefi-d-ceum'e of Madame Crinoline ; of the bride’s coronal of brilliants, 
supplied by Messrs. Morr and Stortimer ; of the veil of priceless 
Chantilly lace, the gift of the Dowager Countess of Kew. Then there 
is a description of the wedding-breakfast at the house of the bride’s 
noble parents, and of the cake, decorated by Messrs. Gunter wth the 
most delicious taste and the sweetest hymeneal allusions. 

No mention was made by the fashionable chronicler of a slight dis- 
turbance which occurred at St. George’s, and which, indeed, was out 
of the province of sucli a genteel purveyor of news. Before the marriage 
service began, a woman of vulgar appcaraucc and disorderly aspect, 
accompanied by two scared children, who took no part in the disorder 
occasioned by their mother’s proceeding, except by their tears and 
outcries to augment the disquiet, made her appearance in one of the 
pews of the church, was noted there by persons in the vestiy, was 
requested to retire by a beadle, and was finally induced to quit the 
sacred precincts of the building by the very strongest persuasion of a 
couple of policemen ; X and Y laughed at one another, and nodded their 
heads knowingly as the poor wretcli with her whimpering boys was led 
away. They understood very well wlio the pm-sonage was who had 
come to disturb the matrimonial ceremony ; it did not commence until 
Mrs. Delacy (as this lady cliose to be called) had quitted this temple of 
Hymen. She slunk through the throng of emblazoned caiTiages, and 
the press of footmen an-ayed as splendidly as Solomon in his glory. 
John jeered at Thomas, William turned his powdered liead, and signalled 
Jeiiraes, who answered with a corresponding grin, as the woman, with 
sobs, and wild imprecations, and frantic apj)cals, made her way througli 
the splendid crowd, escorted by her aides-de-camp in blue. I dare say 
her little history was discussed at many a dinner-table that day in the 
^ement storey of scvcml fasliionable hoiLses. I know that at clubs 
in St. James’s the facetious little anecflote was narmted. A young 
fellow came to Bays’s after the marriage breakfast and mentioned the 
circumstance with funny comments; althougli the Morning Po&t, in 
describing this affair in high life, naturally omitted all mention of such 
low people as Mre. Delacy and her chiklreu. 

'IJoso people who knew the noble families whose union had been 
Wlebrated by such a profusion of grandees, fine equipages, and footmen, 
brass bauds, brilliant toilettes, and wedding favours, asked how it was 
la Xiora Kew did not assist at Barnes Ncwcoine’s marriage ; other 
persons in society inquired waggishly why Jack Belsize was not present 
w give Lady Clara away. 

As for Jack Belsize, his clubs had not been ornamented by his 
geaence for a year past. It was said he had broken the bank at 
nombourg last autumn ; hod been heard of during the winter at Milan, 
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Venice, juhI Vienna ; and when, a few montlis after tlie marriage of 
B;»rnes Newcoinc and Lady Clara, Jack’s elder brother died, and he 
himself became the next in succession to the title and estates of High- 
gate, many folks said it was a pity little Barney’s marriage had taken 
])lacc so souiu Lord Kew was not present, because Kew was still 
abroad : he had had a gambling duel with a Frenchman, and a narrow 
s«iucak for his life. He had tunied Roman Catholic, some men said ; 
otliors vowed that he had joined the Methodist pemuasion. At all 
ev(aits Kew had given up his wild coursc.s, broken with the turf, and 
.sold his stud off ; he was delicate yet, and his mother was biking care 
of him ; between whom and the old dowager of Kow', who had made up 
Barney’s jnaiTiage, as eveiylKidy knew, there was no love lost. 

Then who was the Prince dc Montcontour, who, with his princess, 
figured at this noble marriage I There was a Montcontour, the Due 
dlvry’s son, but he died at Paris before the Revolution of ’30 : one or 
two of tlic oldsters at Bays’s, Major Pendennis, General Tufto, old 
Cackleby — the old fogeys in a word — remembered the Duke of Ivry 
when he was here dimng the Emigration, and when he was called 
Prince dc Iklontcontour, the title of the eldest son of the family. Ivry 
was (lead, having buricil his son l>ofore him, and having left ^nly a 
daughter l>y that young woman whom lie mamod, and who led him 
such a life. Who was thi.s jiresent Montcontour 1 

He was a gentleman to whom the reader has already been presented, 
tliou'^h when we lately saw liim at Baden, he did not enjoy so 
ma-nificent a title. Early in the year of Barnes Neweome’s inarrmge, 
there came to England, and to our modest apartment in the Icmple, a 
f^•ntleman bringing a letter of recommendation from our dear young 
r'livc who said that the bearer, the Vicomte dc Florae, was a groat 
friend of his, and of the Colonel’s, who had known Ins family from 
Ixivhood. A friend of our Clive and our Colonel was sure of a welcome 
hi Lamb Court : we gave him the hand of hospitality, the l^st cigar m 
tlic box, the Ciisy-I'liaii' with only one broken leg, the dinner in 
and at the elnb, the haiuinet at Greenwieh (where, ma /oi, the little 
7 vhites bailes elicited ins profound satisfaction) ; in a wonl, did oin best 
to l.onour tliat hill wliieli onr young Clive had dmwii 
eonsi.lered tlie young one in tl.e ligl.t ot a nepl.ew 
a pride in l.ini, and were fond of liim ; and as for f ,u.v 

not love and liononr liin.-wonld we not do our utmost in hel.a of an 
stninocr wl.o eaino rc.-oii.inei,de.l to ns by Tlionias Newcon es good 
wordi So Flonic was straightway admitted to “ 

sl.owed l.ini tlie town, and some of tlie modest f 

introduced liim to tlie ‘ Haunt,’ and astonislieil ^ 

wliich lie met tlicrc. Between Brent’s ‘ Deserter and Mark lUlers 

‘ Garryowen ’ Florae sang— i • 

‘ Ticiis, ma pnio, voila mon l»n-;^uct , 

Kt tniumi la TuHpe fait le noir tra— jet, 

Quo tu sois la scale dans le rvgi — nicnt ^ 

Avee Ic brCilc-gueule dc tou cUcr z a mant ! 
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to the (leli'^lit of Tom Sarjcnt, avIio, tliough lie only partially compro- 
hended the woixls of the song, j)ronounce(l tlic singer to be a rare 
gentleman, full of most excellent differences. AVc took onr Florae 
to the Derby ; we presented him in Fitzroy Square, whither Ave still 
occasionally went, for Clive’s aud our dear Colonel’s sake. 

The A^icointe pronounced himself strongly in favour of the blanche 
Miss, little Roscy Mackenzie, of whom we have lost sight for some few 
chapters. Mrs. Mack he considered, my faith, to be a woman siHKjrb. 
He used to kiss the tips of liis oavu fingers, in token of liis admiration 
for the lovely widow ; he pronounced her again more pretty tliau her 
daughter, and paid lier a thousand compliments which she received with 
exceeding good-humour. If the Vicomte gave us to undcrsbuid presently 
that Rosey and her mother were both in love Avith him, but that for all 
the world he Avould not meddle AAith the happiness of Ids dear little 
Clive, nothing unfavourable to the character or constancy of tlie Ijcforc- 
mentioned ladies must l>e inferred from M. de Florae’s siieccli ; his firm 
coiunetion being that no Avoman could pass many hours in his socictj' 
wthout danger to her subsequent peace of mhub 
For some little time Ave had no reason to suspect that our French 
fnend Avas not particularly w'ell furnished AAitli the current coin of the 
realm. Witliout making any shoAv of wealth, he would, at first, cheer- 
fully engage in our little parties ; his lodgings in the neighbourhood of 
^icester bquare, though dmgj', Avere such as many noble foreign exiles 
have inhabited. It Avas not until he refused to join some pleasure trip 
wjueh Ave of Lamb Court proposed, honestly confessing his poverty that 
we were made aAvarc of the Vicomte’s little temiioniry calamity • and 
as Ave became more intimate with him, he acquainted ns, with ’-rent 
openness AVI th the history of all his fortunes. He dcscriW energeti- 
cally that splendid run of luck Avhich had set in at Baden Avith Clive’s 
loan ; his Aviimings, at that fortunate period, had carried him through 

Atair“ f brilliancy, but bouillotte and Mademoiselle 
Atala, of the Vari^t^s {une ogresse, vion chei' ! avIio devours tliirtv of 
our young men every year in her cavern, in the Rue de Br^da 0 liad 

drelared against him, and the poor A^'icomte’s ixwkets were almost Lipty 
wjieii he came to London. * •' 

He Avas amiably communicative regarding himself, and told us his 
JMrtues and his faults (if indeed a pasrion foreplay and for Avmnen could 

AAitl a like engaging frankness. He Avould weep in describing liis aii-el 
nothei he Avould fly oft again into tirades respecting the wickediie’L 
riic wit, t!ie extravagance, the charms of the young lady of the A^ari^tS 

introduce us to Madame dc Florae neg 
Hig of Mauehesterre. His prattle Avas incessant, and to my friend 
Mr. AAarnugton especially, ho Avas an object of endless delidit and 

wp™ ' unrestrainedly when we Avero not busy, silent whe? we 

re engaged ; he would only rarely partake of our meals, aud altogether 
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ivi'.ised all offere of pecuniary aid. He disappeared at diuncr-tune into 
the mysterious purlieus of Leicester Square and dark ordinaries only 
frequented by Frenchmen. As we walked with him in the Regent Street 
precincts, he would exchange marks of recognition with many dusky 
personages, smoking bravos, and whiskered refugees of his naUon. ‘ That 
gentleman,’ he would say, ‘who has done me the honour to salute me, is 
a coiffciu- of th.e most celebnited ; he forms the dUices of our tablc-d’hote. 

“ Bon jour, rnon cher monsieur ! ” We are friends, though not of the 
same opinion. Monsieur is a republican of the most distinguished ; 
conspinitor of profession, and at tliis time engaged in constructing an 
infernal machine to the address of his Maje.sty Louis Philippe, King of 
the French. Who is my friend with the scarlet beard and the white 
paletot 1 My good Warrington ! you do not move in the world : you 
make yourself a hennit, my dc<ai* ! Not know monsieur !— Monsieur is 
secretary to Mademoiselle Caracoline, the lovely rider at the circus ot 
Astley ; I shall be charmed to introduce you to this amiable society 

some day at our table-d’hote.’ 

Warrimdon vowc<l that the company of Florae’s friends would bo 
infinitely more amusing than the noblest society ever chronicled m the 
Morninq Post ; but we were neitlicr sufficiently familiar with the 
French language to make conversation in that tongue as pleasant to us 
as talkin"- in our own ; and so were content with Floiiic’s descri^ion of 
his compatriots, which the Vieomto delivered in that charming French- 

En^lish of which lie was a master. . 

However threadbare in his garments, ixior in purse, and c^entric m 

morals our friend was, his manners were always perfectly 

and he dnipcd himself in his iiovorty with the gmcc of a Spanish 

.rmndee. It must Ikj coufes.sed that the gnindec loved the 

Tvl.cre he couUl play hillianls with the ii.-at comer ; tha 

pa«»io.. for the gambling-house; tl.at he was a ''7; f 

"in' licit.;., .md pobtcncss distinguished him idway. He 
tlic dnmsel who sold liim a penny cigar as gracious y as to a ‘1>». . » 

emshed a manavt's impcrtiiioncc or fumilianty >'* 1“'^'^' ^ H^jecliiied 
ancestors ever did at tlic Louvre, at Mi.rli, or yersail^- He ^me 
to oUemperer to Ids landlady’s request to pay Ins but lie r^f iscd 
with a di-nity which stniek the wmiiiui witli awe ; and King 7 r ui 
over the 'celebrated muflin (on wliicli Gniidish and othei pm ^ 
exoraised their genius), could not linvc looked more noble ‘In" f m 
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members of the Upper Temple, liad the good luck to be the heralds, as it 
were, nay, indeed the occasion, of the rising fortunes of the Prince de 
Montcoutour. Florae liad informed us of the death of his cousin the 
Due dTvrj', by whose demise the Vicomte’s father, the old Count do 
Florae, became the reprosentativo of the house of Ivrj', and possessor 
through his relative's bequest, of an old chateau still more gloomy and 

spacious tliaii^ the Count s own house in the Faubomg St. Germain a 

cluteau of which the woods, domains, and appiurtenances had been lopped 
off by the Revolution, ‘lllonsieur le Comte, ^ Florae says, ‘has not 
wished to change hi^ name at liis age j he has shrugged his old shoulder 
and said it was not the trouble to make to engrave a new card : and for 
ine, the philosophical Vicointe added, ‘of what good shall be a title of 
pnuce m the position where I find myself U It is wonderful for us who 
inhabit a countiy where rank is worahipped with so admirable a rever- 
ence, to think that there arc many gentlomeii in France who actually 
have authentic titles and do not choose to bear tlicm. 

Kr. George AVarrington was hugely amused with this notion of 
Florae s ranks and dignities The idea of the Prince purahasing penny 

c gars; of the Pnnee mildly exf^istulating with his landlady r^arding 

for half^.ro^v^lg at a neighbouring hell in Air 
street, wliitliei the poor geiitleimm desperately ran wlicii he had money 
m Ins pocl:et, tickled George's sense of humour. It was Warrington 
ho gnuely saluted the ^ icomte, and compared him to King Alfred on 
that afternoou when wc hapiicnea to call uixm him and found him 
engaged in cooking his modest dinner. 

We were bent upon an excuraion to Greenwich, and on bavin- out 
fneiids company on that voyage, and we induced the Vicomte to fore-o 
his Won, and be our guest for once. George Warrin-tou chm7t 
iiidulge m a great deal of ironical jilcasantry in the courae of the after- 
noon s excursion. As we went douni the river he Doiuteil out ir, . 
the very window in the Tower where the capti’ve Duke of Orleans used 
sit ^^en lie was an inhabitant of that fortress. At Greenwich which 
Wace Florae informal us was built by Queen Elizabeth, Geor-e sliowwl 
the very spot where Raleigh laid his cloak down to enable her Jlaiestv 

^ ^ mystified JI. do Florae • iuch 

was Mr. Warrington’s reprehensible spirit. 

It happened that Mr. Barnes Newcomo came to dine at Greenwich on 
the same day when our little iiai-ty took place He had i *. 
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are few men who can drop and resume an acquaintance with such admir- 
able self-possession as Barnes Newcome. When, over our dessert, by 
which time all tongues were unloosed and each man talked gaily, George 
Warrington feelingly thanked Barnes, in a little mock sjKJCch, for Ids 
great kindness in noticing us, presenting him at the same time to Florae 
as the ornament of the City, the greatest banker of his age, the beloved 
kinsman of their friend Clive, who was always writing about him ; 
Banies said, with one of his accustomed curses, he did not know whether 
Mr. Warrington was ‘ chaffing ’ him or not, and indeed could never make 
him out. Warrington replied that he never could make himself out : 
and if ever Mr. Barnes could, George would thank him for information 
on that subject. 

Florae, like most Frenchmen, verj' sober in his potations, left us for 
a while over ours, which were conducted after the more liberal English 
manner, and retired to smoke liis cigar on the terrace. Barnes then 
freely uttered his sentiments regarding him, which were not more favoiu’- 
able than those which the young gentleman generally emitted respecting 
gentlemen whose backs were turned. He had known a little of Florae 
the year Ijefore, at Baden : he had been mixed up with^Kew in that 
confounde«l row in which Kew was hit ; he was an adventurer, a pauper, 
a blackleg, a regular Greek ; he had heanl Florae was of old family, 

that was tnie : but what of that 1 He was only one of those d 

French counts ; eveiybody was a count in France, confound ’em ! The 
claret was lastly — not fit for a gentleman to drink ! — He swigged off 
a great bumi)cr as he was making the remark ; for Banies Kcwcomc 
abuses the men and tilings which he uses, and perhaps is better sensed 
than more grateful jicrsons. 

* Count ! ’ cries Warrington ; ‘ what do you mean by talking about 
l>cggurly counts 1 Florae’s family is one of the noblest and most ancient 
in Europe. It is more ancient than your illustrious friend the barber- 
surgeon ; it was illustrious before the house, ay, or the jwgoda of Kew 
was ill e.xistcnce.’ And he went on to dcscrilw how Florae, by the 
demise of his kinsman, was now actually Prince dc Montcontour, though 
he did not choose to assume that title. Very likely the noble Gascon 
drink in which George had lieeii indulging iinjiartcd a certain wainith 
and clmiuenee to his dcscrijitions of Florae’s good qualities, high birth, 
and considerable patrimony; Bsirnes looked quite amazed and scared 
at these annoiiiiceiiients, then laughed and declared once more that 
Warrington was chatting him. 

‘As sure as the Black Prince was Loixl of Aquitaine — as sure as the 
Englisli were masters of Bonlcaiix — and wliy did wc ever lose the 
country V cries George, filling himself a bumper, — ‘every wonl I have 
Siiid about Florae is true;’ and Florae coming in at this juncture, 
liaving just fiiii.slicd his cigar, George tume<l round and made him a fane 
si>ccch in the Frcncli language, in which he lauded his constancy and good- 
humour under evil fortune, iwid liiin two or three more cordial (^mpli- 
ments, and finishal by drinking another great bumper to his good healtlu 
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Florae took a little wine, replied * with effusion * to the toast which 
his excellent, his noble friend had just carried. We rapped our glasses 
at the end of the speech. The landlord himselt seemed deeply touched 
by it as he stood by with a fresh bottle. * It is good wine — it is honest 
wine — it is capital wine,’ says George, * and lioni soit qui mal y pense ! 
What business have you, you little beggar, to abuse it? my ancestor 
drank the wine and wore the motto round his leg long before a Newcome 
ever showed his pale face in Lombard Street.’ George Warrington 
never bragged about liis pedigree except imder certain influences? I 
am inclined to tliink that on this occasion he really did find the claret 
very good. 

*You don’t mean to say,' says Barnes, addressing Florae in French, 
on which he piqued himself, ‘ que vous avez un tel manche k votre nom* 
et que vous ne Tusez pas ? ’ * 

Florae shrugged his shoulders ; he at first did not understand that 
familiar figure of English speech, or what was meant by ‘having a 
handle to your name.’ ‘ Montcontour cannot dine better than Florae,’ 
he said. ‘ Florae has two louis in his pocket, and Montcontour exactly 
forty francs. Florae’s proprietor will ask Montcontour to-morrow for 
five weeks’ rent ; and as for Florae’s friends, my dear, they will burst 
out laughing to Montcontouris nose ! ’ ‘ How droll you English are I ' 

this acute French observer afterwards said, laugljing, and rwallin"- the 
incident. ‘Did you not see how that little Barnes, os soon as he 
knew my title of Prince, changed his manner and bet»me all respect 
towards me?’ This, indeed. Monsieur de Florae’s two friends remarked 
with no little amnsement. Barnes began quite well to remember their 
plaisant days at Baden, and talked of tlieir awiiiaintaucc there ; Barnes 
offer^ the Prince the vacant scat in his brougham, and was ready to 
set him down auywlicre that lie ^vished in town. 

‘Bah!’ ^ys Florae; ‘we came by the steamer, and I prefer the 
pemboat. But the hospitable Barnes nevertheless called upon Florae 
the next day. And now, having partially explained how the Prince do 
Mont^ntour was present at Mr. Barnes Newcome’s wedding, let us 

show how It was that Barnes’s first cousin, the Earl of Kew, did not 
&tteiiu that cereinou/« ’ 


CHAPTER XXXVII 

REyURKS TO LORD KEW 

W E do not propose to dcMribe at length or with precision the 

circumstances of the duel which ended so imfortunately for 

KT X Kew. The meeting was inevitable • after the 

to R the maddened Frenchman wont 

to It (»nvmced that his antagoiust had ’wilfully outraged him. ea<-cr to 

show his bravery upon the body of an Englishman, an'd as Z t 
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he had "been goiHg into actual war. That commandment, the sixth in 
our decalogue, wliich forbids the doing of murder, and the injunction 
which directly follows on the same table, have been repealed by a very 
great number of Frenchmen for many yeara past; and to take the 
neighbour’s wife, and his life subsequently, has not been an uncommon 
practice with the politest people in the world. Castillonnes had no idea 
but that he was going to the field of honour ; stood with an undaunted 
scowl before his enemy’s pistol ; and discharged his own and brought 
down his opponent with a gi*hn satisfaction, and a comfortable conviction 
aftenvards that he had acted en ^alant hoinvie. *It wjis well for this 
milor that he fell at the first shot, iny dear,’ the exemplary young 
Frenchman remarked; 'a, second might have been yet more fatal to 
him ; ordinarily I am sure of my coitp, and you conceive that in an 
affair so grave it was absolutely necessary that one or other should 
remain on tlie ground.^ Nay, should M. de Kew recover from his 
wound, it was M. de Castillonnes’ intention to propose a second encounter 
between himself and that noblejnan. It had been Lord Kew’s deter- 
mination never to fire ui)oii liis opponent, a confession which ho made 
not to his second, poor seared Lord Rooster, who bore the young Earl 
to Kehl, but to some of his ncju-est relatives, who happened fortunately 
to be not far from him when he received his wound, and wlio came with 
all the eagerness of love to watch by his bedside. 

■\Ve have said that Lord Kew's mother, Lady ■\Valhain, and her 
second son were staying at IIomlKJurg, when the Earl’s disaster occuiTed. 
They had proj^sed to come to Baden to see Kew’s new bride, and to 
welcome her ; but tlie preseiiec of her inotlicr-in-law deterred Lady 
Walham, who gave up her heart’s wish in bitterness of sjnrit, knowing 
very well that a meeting between the old Countess and herself could 
only produce the wnith, pain, and humiliation which their coming 
to'^ctlier always occasioned. It was Lord Ivew who bade Rooster send 
for his mother, and not for Lady Kew ; and as soon as she received 
those sad tidings, you may be sure the poor lady hastened to the bed 


where her wounded boy lay. 

The fever had dec-lared itself, and the young man had been delirious 
more than once. His wan face lighted up with joy when he his 
mother ; he put his little feverish liaiul out of the bed to her— I knew 
you would come, dear,’ he said, ‘and you know I never would have fired 
upon the ™or Frenchman.’ The fond mother allowed no sign of terror 
or^rief to appear upon her face, so as to distmb her fi^t-boni a d 
darliu"- ; but, no doubt, she prayed by his side as such lj>\mg hearts 
know how to pray, for tlic forgiveness of his trespass, who had forp\eu 
tC who Shmed Vin«t him.” ‘ I knew I should be hit, George,’ said 
Kew to his brother when they were alone; ‘I always expected some 
^ich end as this. My life has been veiy wild and reckless ; and you, 
George have always been faithful to our mother You will make a 
better Lord Kew than I have been, George. God bless you . George 
flun" himself dowa with sobs by his brotheFs bedside, and swore Frank 
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Lad alirays teen the best fellow, the best brother, tlie kindest heart, 
the wannest friend in the world. Love — pmj’er — repentance, thus 
met over the yomig man’s bed. Anxious and humble hearts, bis own 
the least anxious and the most luunble, awaited the dread award 
of life or death ; and the world, and its ambition and vanities, were 
shut out from the darkened cliainber where the a^\'ful issue was 
being tried. 

Our history has had little to do -ndtli charaeter-s resembling this lady. 
It is of the world, and tilings pertaining to it. Things beyond it, as 
the writer imagines, scarcely belong to the novelist’s province. Who 
is lie that he slioiUd assume the divine s office, or turn Ids desk into a 
preaclicrs pulpit j In that career of pleasure, of idleness, of crime we 
might call it (but that the clironicler of worldly matters had best be 
chaiy of applying hard names to acts which young men arc doing in the 
world ever>' day), the gentle widowed lady, mother of Lord Kew, could 
but keep aloof, deploring tlie course upon which her dear young prodigal 
liad entered ; ajid praying vith that saintly love, those ‘pure supplica- 
tions, witli winch good mothers follow their children, for her boy’s 
repentance and return. Very likely her mind was narrow ; very likely 
the precautions which she liad used in the lad's early days, the tutors 
and diri^tors she liad set about him, the religious studies and practices 
to ^Inch she would Imve subjected him, liad served only to vex and 
weary the young pupil, and to drive his higli spirit into revolt. It is 
hard to convince a woman perfectly pure in her life and iatcntioiLs, ready 
to if need were for her own faitii, having absolute confidence in the 
instruction of her teachers, that she and they (with all their sermons) 
tnay be doing liann. hen the young catechist yawns over his revereuce^s 
di^om-se, who knows but it is tlie doctor’s vanity which is em-aged and 
not H^ven which is offendeii ? It may have been, in the differences 
which took place between her son and her, tlie good Lady Walham never 
widd ^mprehond the lad’s side of the argument ; or how his pro- 
te.stnntism against her doctrines should c.xhibit itself on the turf the 
gaining-table, or the stage of the opera-house ; and thus, but for the 
nus^rtune under which poor Kew now lay bleeding, these two loving 
h^rte might have remained through life asunder. But by the bo\-'s 
beside ; m the paroxysms of his fever ; in the wild talk of his delirium • 
in the sweet patience and kindness with which he received his dear iiurse’.s 
^tentions ; the gratefulness with which he thanked the servants who 

fortitude with which he suffered the surgeon’s deal- 
n^with lus wounds : the widowed woman had an opportunity to admire 

thankfu ness the generous goodness of her son; and, 
fJr^ those ^cred hours passed in her own chamber, of prayers , 

matenml love, VTestling with 

^owledge her own cou^ regarding him had been wrong ; and, 
ev^ more for herself than for him, implored forgiveness 
For some time George Barnes had to send but doubtful and melancholy 
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bulletins to Lady Kcw and the Newcome family at Baden, who were all 
greatly moved and affected by the accident which hatl befallen poor Kew. 
Lady Kew broke out in wrath and indignation. We may be sure the 
Duchesse d’lvry offered to condole with her upon Kew’s mishap the day 
after the news arrived at Baden ; and, iiideetl, came to visit her. The 
old lady had just received other disquieting intelligence. She was just 
going out, but she bade her servant to inform the Duchesse that she 
was never more at home to the Duchesse dTvry. Tlie message was not 
delivered properly, or the person for wlmm it was intended did not choose 
to undersUmd it, for presently, as the Countess was liobbliiig across the 
walk on her way to her daughters residence, she met the Duchesse 
d’lvry, who saluted lier with a demure curtsey and a commonplace 
expression of condolence. The Queen of Scots was surrounded by the 
chief part of her court, saving, of course, MM. Castilloiines and Punter, 
absent on service. ‘We were speaking of this deplomble affair,* sai»l 
Madame d’lviy (which indeed was the truth, although she said it). 
‘ How w’e pity you, madanic ! * Blackball and Loder, Cruchecass^e and 
Schlangenbad, assumed .sympathetic countenances. 

Trembling on her cane, the old Countess glared out upon Madame 
d’IvTy — ‘I pray you, madainc,* she said in French, ‘never again to 
address me the word. If I had, like you, assa.ssins in my pay, I would 
have you killed ; do you hear meV and she hobbled on lier way. Tlie 
household to which she went was in terrible agitation ; tlie kind Lady 
Ann frightened l^yond meiusure, jwor Ethel full of dread, and feeling 
guilty almost as if she had been the cause, as indeed she was the occa- 
sion, of Kew’s misfortune. And the family had further cause of alarm 
from the shock which the news had given to Sir Brian. It has been 
said that he had Inid illnesses of late which caused his friends nuieh 
anxiety. He had i)assed two montlis at Aix-la-Chapelle, Ids physicians 
<lreading a paralytic attack ; ami Madame d’lvry’s party still sauntering 
on the walk, the men smoking their cigars, the women breatldng their 
scandal, now beheld Doctor Finek issuing from Lady Ann’s aimrtments, 
and wearing such a face of anxiety, that the Duchesse asked, with some 
emotion, ‘Had there been a fre.sh bulletin from Kehll* 

‘ No, there liad been no fresh bulletin from Kchl ; but two hours 
since Sir Brian Ncwcome had had a paralytic seizure.’ 

‘ Is he very bad ? ’ 

‘No,’ says Dr. Finck, ‘he is not very bad.’ 

* How inconsolable M. Barnes will be ! ’ said the Duchesse, shrugging 
her haggard shoulders. Whereas tlie fact was that Mr. Bames reteined 
perfect presence of mind under both of the misfortunes which ha 
befallen his family. Two days afterwards the Duchesses husband 
arrived himself, wlicn we may presume that exemplary woman was too 
much engaged with her own affaire to be able to be interested 
doings of other people. With the Duke’s arrival the coi^t of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, was broken up. Her Majesty was conducted to Loc i- 
leven where her tyrant soon dismissed her vepf last lady-in-waitmg, the 
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confidential Irish secretarj', whose performance had produced such a fine 
effect amongst the Newconics. 

Had poor Sir Brian Neweome’s seizure occurred at an earlier period 
of the autumn, his illness no doubt would have kept him for sonic months 
confined at Baden ; but as he was pretty nearly the last of Dr. Von 
Finck’s bath patients, and tliat eminent physician longed to be off to 
the Resideiiz, he was pronounced In a fit condition for easy travelling 
in rather a brief period after his attack, and it was determined to trans- 
port him to Mannheim, and thence by water to London and Newcome. ' 

During all tlds period of their father’s misfortune no sister of charity 
could have been more tender, active, cheerful, and watchful than Miss 
Ethel. She had to wear a kind face and e.vhibit no anxiety when 
occasionally the feeble invalid made inquiries regarding jioor Kew at 
Badeu; to catch the plirases as they came from him; to acquiesce, or 
not to deny, when Sir Brian talked of the marriages— both marriages— 
taking place at Christnisis, Sir Brian was especially eager for his 
daughter’s, and rcjicatodly, with his broken words, and smiles, and 
caresses, which were now quite senile, declared that liis Ethel would 
make the prettiest countess in England. There came a letter or two' 
from Clive, no doubt, to the young nurse in her sick-room. Manly 
and generous, f\ill of tenderness ami affection, as those letters surely 
were, they could give but little pleasure to the young lady— indeed, 
only add to her doubts and pain. 

She had tohl none of her friends as yet of those last words of Kew’s 
which she interpreted as a farewell on the young nobleman’s part. Had 
she told them tliey very likely would not have under-stood Kew’s mean- 
ing as she did, and persisted in thinking that tlie two were reconciled. 
At any mte, wliilst he and her father were still lying stricken by the 
blows which had prostrated them both, all questions of love and 
marriage had been put aside. Did she love him] Sire felt such a 
kind pity for his misfortune, sucli an admiration for his generous 
pllautry, such a remorse for her own wayward comluct and cruel 
behaviour towards this most honest, and kindly, and affcctioimto 
gentleman, that the sum of regard which she could bestow uiwn him 
might surely be said to amount to love. For such a union ns that 
contemplated between them, perhaps for any marriage, no greater 
degree of attachment was necessary than the common cement. Worni 
fnendship and thorough esteem and confidence (I do not say that our 
young lady calculated in this matter-of-fact way) are safe properties 
mvestetl ju the pnidcnt marriage stock, multiplying and benrino' an 
mcK^mg value with eycy year. Many a young couple of spendthrifts 
get through their capital of passion iu tlio first twelve months, and 
tove no love left for the daily demands of after life. Oh mo ! for tho 
day when tlm bank account is closed, and the cupboard is empty, and 
the firm of Damon and Phyllis insolvent ! 

In <Hd not make her calculations 

in this debtor and creditor fashion ; it was only tho gciitlemcu of tliat 
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family who went to Lombard Street. But suppose she thought that, 
regard, and esteem, and affe<'tion being sufficient, she could jo}^ully and 
with almost all lier heart bring such a portion to Lord Kew ; that her 
Iiarehness towards liiin :is contrasted witli Ins own generosity, and above 
all •vnth his present pain, infinitely touched her ; and suppose she 
fancied that tlicre was anotlier person in tlie world to whom, did fates 
permit, slie could offer not esteem, affection, pity only, but sometliing 
ten tliousand times more precious? We are not in the j'oung lady’s 
secrets, but if she has some as she sits by Iier father’s chair and be<l, 
who day or night will have no other attendant ; and, as she busies 
herself to iiiter])rct his wants, silently moves on his errands, administers 
his potions, and ■watclios liis sleep, tliinks of Olive absent and unhappy, 
of Kew wounded and in danger, she must liave subject enougli of 
thought and pain. Little woinler tiiat her clieeks are pale and her 
<‘yevS look red ; slie has lier cares to endure now in tlie world, and her 
burden to bear in it, and someliow she feels slie is alone, since that day 
when poor Clive’s carriage drove away. 

In a mood of more tlian ordinary depression and weakness Lady Kew 
must have found lier granddaughter Ujion one of tlie few occasions after 
the double misliap wlioii Ethel and her elder were together. Sir Brian’s 
illness, as it may lie imagined, affected a lady very slightly who was of 
an age when these calamities occasion but small disquiet, and who 
having sun'ived her own father, Iier liusband, her son, and witnesse<I 
their lordships’ respective demises witli jierfcct composure, could not 
reasonably be called upon to feel any particular dismay at the probable 
departure from this life of a Lombard Street banker, who happened to 
be her dauglitor’s husband. In fact, not Barnes Newcoine liimself 
could await that event more philosojihically. So, finding Ethel in this 
melancholy mood, Lady Kew thouglit a drive in the fresh air would be 
of sendee to her, and, Sir Brian happening to be asleep, carried the 
young girl away in her barouche. 

Tliey talked about Lonl Kew, of wliom the accounts were encourag- 
ing, and who is jnending in spite of Ids silly mother and lier medicines, 
‘and as soon as he is able to move we must go and fetch him, my 
dear,’ Lady Kew graciously said, ‘ before tliat foolisii woman has made 
a [Methodist of him. lie is always led by the woman who is nearest 
him, and I know one wlio will make of him just the best little husband 
ill England.’ Before they had come to this delicate point the lady and 
lior grandchild had talked Kew’s character over, the girl, you may be 
sure, having spoken feelingly and eloquently about his kindness and 
courage, and many admirable qualities. Slie kindlwl when she heard 
the report of liis behaviour at the commencement of the fracas with 
M. dc Castillonncs, his great forbearance and good-nature, and nis 
resolution and magnanimity when the moment of collision came.^ 

But when Lady Kew arrived at tliat jicriod of her discoume m whicli 
she stated tliat Kew would make the best little husband in EnglaptI, 
poor Ethel’s eyes filled with tears ; we must remember that her Inga 
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spirit was worn down by watching and much varietl anxietj’’, and then 
she confessed that there liad been no reconciliation, as all the family 
fancied, between Frank and herself — on the contmry, a parting, whicli 
she understood to be final ; and she owned that her conduct towards 
lier cousin had been most captious and cruel, and that she could not 
expect tliey slioidd ever again come togctlicr. Lady Kew, wlio hated 
sick-beds and siirgeons, except for herself, wlio hated her daughter-in- 
law above all, was greatly aiwioyed at the news which Ethel gave her ; 
made light of it, however, and was quite confitlent that a very few 
words from her would place mattei-s on their old footing, and deter- 
mined on forthwith setting out for Kohl, Sl»e would have carried 
Ethel with her, but that the poor Baronet witli cries and moans insisted 
on retaining his nurse, and Etiiel’s grainbnother was left to imdertako 
this mission by hei-self, the girl remaining behind acquiescent, not 
unwilling, owning openly a great regard and esteem for -Kew, and the 
wrong which slic had done Iiim, feeling secretly a sentiment which she 
had best smotlier. She had received a letter from tliat other person 
and answered it with her mother's cognisance, but about this little 
affair, neither Lady Ana nor her daughter happened to say a word to 
the manager of the whole family. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


IN LADY KEW LEAVES HIS LORDSHIP QUITE 

CONVALESCENT • 

I BBIEDIATELY after Lord KeVs wound, and as it was necessary 
to apprise the Xewcome family of tlio accident which had 
^ occurred, the good-natured young Kew had liimself witten a 
bnef note to acquaint his relatives with his mishap, and had even 
taken the precaution to antedate a couple of billets to bo despatched 
on future days ; kindly forgeries, which told the Newcome family and 

r f P™g‘<»s»>g very favourably, 

and that his hurt was tnfling. The fever had set in, and the youn» 

patient was lying in great danger, as most of the laggards at BadeS 

knew when iis friends there were set at ease by this fallacious bulletin. 

On the third day after the accident. Lady Walham arrived with her 

^unger son, to find Lord Kew in the fever which ensued after the 

^ '’sen Lady 

SniW • r- f sympathy by 

®ndi^ couners and repeatedly issuing orders to have news of Kew. 

'ajanably. When illness befell a member 
her t ? retreated from before the sufferer, showing 

her agitation of mmd, however, by excessive ill-humour to all Hit 
otneiB within her reach. 

L* 
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A fortnight passed, a ball had been found and extracted, the fever 
was over, the wound was progressing favourably, the patient .advancing 
towards convalescence, and the mother, with her child once more under 
her wing, happier than she Iiad been for seven years past, during which 
her young prodigal had been running the thoughtless career of which 
lie himself was wear}*, and which had occasioned the fond lady such 
anguish. Those doubts which perplex many a thinking man, and when 
formed and uttered give many a fond and faithful woman pain so 
exquisite, had most fortunately never crossed Kow’s mind. Ilis early 
impressions were such as his mother liad left tliem, and he came back 
to her as she would liavc him, .as a little child, owning his faults -with a 
hearty humble repentance, and -uitli a thousand simple confessions 
Lamenting the errors of his post days. ^Ve have seen him tired and 
ashamed of tlie pleasures which he was pursuing, of the companions 
who surroimded liim, of the brawls and dissipation which amused him 
no more ; in those hours of danger and doubt, when he had lain, with 
death perhaps before him, making up his account of the vain life which 
probably he would be called upon to surrender, no wonder tliis simple, 
kindly, modest, and courageous soul thought seriously of the past and of 
the future ; and prayed, ainl resolved, if a future were awarded to him, 
it should make amends for the days gone by ; an<l surely, as the mother 
and son read together the beloved assurance of tlie divine forgiveness, 
and of that joy wliich angels feel in heaven for a sinner repentant, we 
may fancy in the happy mother’s brcjist a feeling somewhat akin to that 
angelic felicity, a gmtitude and joy of all others the loftiest, the piu'cst, 
the keenest. Lady 'Walliam might shrink with terror at the French- 
man’s name, but her son could forgive him, with all his hc.art, and kiss 
his mother’s handj and tliank him as the lx«t friend of liis life. 

During all the days of his illness, Kew had never once mentioned 
Ethel’s name, and once or twice as his rccovciy progressed, when with 
doubt and tremor his motlicr .alluded to it, he turned from the subject 
as one that was disagreeable and painful. Hod she thought seriously 
on certain things? Lady Walham .asked. Kew thouglit not ; ‘but those 
who are bred up as you would have them, mother, are often none the 
lietter ’ the humble young fellow’ said. ‘ I liclieve she is a very good girl. 
She is very clever, she is exceedingly handsome, she is verj' good to her 

parents and her brothers and sisters ; bnt ’ he did not finish the 

Sentence. Perhaps lie thouglit, as he told Ethel aftenvards, that 
would have agreed witli Lady Walham even worse than with her 

imperious old grandmother. r.( 

Lady Walham then fell to deplore Sir Brian s condition, amounts of 

whose seizure, of course, had been despatched to the Kohl party, and to 
Lunciit that a worldly man as lie was should have such an affliction, so 
near the grave, and so little i»rcparcd for it. Here hone-st Kew, howc\ er 
held out.^ ‘Everj’ man for himself, mother,’ says he. Sir ^ 

bred up very strictly, perhaps too strictly as a young man. Dont >ou 
know that 7hat good Colonel, his cider brother, who seems to me about 
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the most honest and good old gentleman I ever met in my life, was 
driven into rebellion and all sorts of -ttild courses by old Mrs. Newcome’s 
tjTanny over liim 1 As for Sir Brian, he goes to church every Sunday • 
has prayers in the family every day : I ’m sure has led a hundred times 
better life thau I have, poor old Sir Brian. I often have thought, 
mother, tliat though our side was wrong, yours could not be altogether 
right, because I remember how my tutor, and Mr. Bonner, and Dr. Laud, 
when they used to come dowm to us at Kewbiuy, used to make them- 
selves so unhappy about other people.’ So the widow withdrew her 
unhappiness about Sir Brian ; she was quite glad to hope for the best 
regarding that invalid. 

With some fears yet reganling lier son,— for many of the books with 
which the good lady travelled could not be got to interest him : af some 
he would laugh outright, — wth fear mixeti with tlic maternal joy that 
he wjw rctunied to her, and had quitted his old ways: with keen 
feminine triumph, perhaps, that she had won him liack, and happiness 
at his daily mending liealth, all Lady Walham’s liours were passed in 
thankful and delighted occupation. George Barnes kept tJie Newcomes 
acquainted with the state of his brother’s health. The skilful surgeon 
from Strasbourg reported daily better and better of him, and the little 
tamily were living m great peace and contentment, with one subject of 
Or^d however, hanging over the mother of the two young men the 
amval of Lady Kew, the fierce old mother-in-law, who had worated 
l»aay >Valham in many a previous battle. 

f of St. Martin, and the weatiier 

was luckily vcy fine ; Kew could presently be wheeled into the garden 

of tlic hotel n hencc he could see the broad turbid current of the swollen 
Khine : the Frcncli bank fringed with alders, the vast yellow fields behind 
them the great avenue of poplars strctel.ing away to tho Alsatian city 
and Its purple minster yonder. Good Lady Walham was for improriii.;^ 
the sinning hour by rc.ading amusing extracts from lier favourite volumes, 

S! Chinese and Hottentot converts, and incidents from 

missionary travel. George Barnes, a wily young diplomatist, insinuated 

^IM Oliver Tmst having appeared about this time, which George read 
W *0 family wnth admirable cmplinsis, it is a fact that Lady Walliam 

1 progress, that she took Ids l.istory 

^ her bedroom (where it was discovered, under Blatlierwick's ‘ Voice 

fem .Mesopotamia, by her Ladyship’s maid), and that Kew laughed so 
ir^wS ’ “ *“ '““^“"Ser the reopening of 

While, one day, they were so harmlessly and pleasantly occunied a 
Thh of whips, blowing of horns, and whirring of wlicck was 

*’'® door, closing it behind 

JUsUy who had arrived. The landlord wiS howing“ 
the Conner pushing about ; waiters in attendance ; one of them, coming 
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up to pale-faced Lady Walham, said, * Her Excellency the Frau Grafinn 
Ton Kew is even now absteiging.’ 

‘Will you be good enough to walk into our salon, Lady Kew?’ said 
the daughter-in-law, stepping forward and opening the door of tliat 
apartment. Tlie Countess, leaning on her staff, entered that darkened 
chamber. She ran up towartls an easy-chair, where she supposed Lord 
Kew was. ‘ My dear Frank ! ’ cries the old lady ; ‘ my dear boy, what 
a pretty friglit you have given us all ! They don’t keep you in this 

horrid noisy room facing the Ho — what is this?’ cries the Countess, 

closing her sentence abruptly. 

‘ It is not Frank. It is only a bolster, Lady Kew : and I don't keep 
him in a noisy room towards the street,’ said Lady Walham. 

‘ Ho ! liow do you do '? This is the way to him, I suppose ; ’ and she 
went to another door — it was a cupboard full of the relics of Frank’s 
illness, from which Lady Walham's mother-in-law shiunk back aghast. 
‘ Will you please to see that I have a comfortable room, Maria ; and 
one for my maul, next me? I will tliank you to see yourself,’ the 
Empress of Kew said, pointing with hci^tick, before which many a 
time the younger lady had trembled. 

This time Lady Wallium only rang tlie bell. ‘I don’t speak 
Gennaii ; and have never been on any floor of the house but tins. 
Your servant had better see to your room, Lady Kew. That next 
is mine; and I keep the door, which you are trying, locked on tiie 

other side.’ , , , • . 

‘ And I suppose Frank is locked up there ! ’ cried the old lady, ‘ with 

a basin of gnicl and a book of Watts’s liymns.’ A servmit entered 

at this moment, answering La<ly Walham’s sunnnons. ‘Peacock, the 

Countess of Kew says that she projioses to stay here this evening. 

Please to ask tlie landlord to sliow her Ladyship rooms,’ said Lady 

Walham ; and by this time she had thouglit of a reply to Lady Kew’s 

last kind spcecli. . 

‘ If my son were locked up in my room, madam, his mother is surely 

the best nurse for him. Why did you not come to him three weeks 


sooner, when there was nobody with him?’ 

Lady Kew said notliing, but glared and showed her teeth— tliose 

pearls set in gold. ^ 

‘ And my company may not amuse Lord Kew 

i He — e — e ! ’ grinned the elder sjivagely. , 

‘ But at least it is better than some to which you introduced my son, 
continued Lady Kew’s daughter-in-law, gathermg force a^d wrath as 
she spoke. ‘ Your Ladyship may think lightly of me but you can 
hardly tliink .so ill of me as of the Duchesse d’lvry^ I shoiUd suppose 
to wlmm you sent my boy, to form him, you said ; about whom, when 
ramoltrated-for though I live out of the world I hear of jt some imes 
—vou were pleased to tell me that I was a prude and a fool. It is you 
I tLnk for^parating my cliild from me— yes, you— for so many years 
of uiy life; and for bringing me to him when he was bleeding and 
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almost a corpse, but that God preserved him to the ^vidow’s pra 5 'ers 
and you, you were by, and never came near him/ 

‘I — I did not come to see you— or — or — for this kind of scene, 
Lady Walliam,’ muttered the other. Lady Kew was accustomed to 
triiunph, by attacking in masses, like Napoleon. Those who faced her 
routed lier. 

‘No; you did not come for me, I know very well,’ the daughter 
went on. ‘ You loved me no better than you loved your son, whose life, 
as long as you meddled with it, j'ou made vTetched. You came here 
for my Iwy. Haven’t you done him evil enough ? And now God has 
mercifully preserved him, you want to lead him back again into ruin 
and crime. It shall not be so, wicked woman ! bad mother ! cruel, 
heartless parent ! — George 1 ’ (Here her younger son entered the room, 
and slje ran towards liim with fluttering robes and seized his hands.) 
‘ Here is your grandmother ; here is the Countess of Kew, come froiu 
Baden at last ; and slie wants — she wants to take Frank from us, my 
dear, and to — give — him — back to the — Frenchwoman again No, no ! 
O my God ! Never I never ! ' And she fliuig herself into George Barnes’s 
arms, fainting with an hysteric burst of tears. 

‘You had best get a strait- waistcoat for your mother, George Barnes,’ 
La<ly Kew said, scorn and hatred in her face. (If she had been lago’s 
daugliter, with a strong likeness to her sire, Lord Stejme’s sister could 
not have looked more diabolical). ‘Have you had advice for her "I 
Has nursing poor Kew turned her head? I came to see hitn. Why 
have I been left alone for half-an-boiir with this madwoman? You 
ought not to trust her to give Frank medicine. It is positively ’ 

‘Excuse me,’ said George, with a bow; ‘I don’t think the complaint 
has as yet exhibited itself in my mother’s branch of the family/ (‘She 
always liated me,’ thought George ; ‘ but if she had by chance loft me 
a legacy, tliere it goes.’) ‘You would like, ma’am, to see the rooms 
upstairs ? Here is the landlord to conduct your Ladyship. Frank -will 
he quite ready to receive you when you come down. I am sure I need 
not beg of your kindness that nothing may be said to agitate him. It 
is barely three weeks since M. de Castilloiines’ ball was extracted; and 
the doctors wish he should be kept as quiet as possible.’ 

Bo sure that the landlord, the cohrier, and the persons engaged in 
showing the Countess of Kew tlie apartments above spent an at^reeable 
. time with her Excellency the Frau Grafinn von Kew. She must have 
hod better luck in her encounter with them than in her previous passao-es 
•mth her grandson and his mother; for when she issued from her ap^t- 
ment m a new dress and fresli cap, Lady Kew’s face wore an expression 
of perfect seremty. Her attendant may have shook her fist behind her 
and her man’s eyes and face looked BUtz and Dounerwetter ; but their 
mistress features wore that pleased look which they assumed when she 
had been satisfactonly punishing somebody. Lord Kew had by this 
time got back from the garden to liis own room, where he awaited 
grandmamma. If the mother and her two sons had in the interval of 
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I>a(ly Row’s toilette tried to resume the history of Bumble the Beadle, 
I fear they could not have found it very comical. 

‘ Bless me, my dear child ! How well you look ! Many a girl would 
give the world to have such a complexion. There is nothing like a 
mother for a nurse ! Ah no ! Maria, you deserve to be the Mother 
Superior of a House of Sisters of Charity, you do. The landlord has 
given me a delightful apartment, thank you. He is an extortionate 
wretch ; but I have no doubt I shall be very comfortable. Tlie 
Dodsbuiys stopjied here I see by the travellers’ l>ook — quite riglit, 
instcjul of sleeping at that odious buggy Strasbourg. Wc have had a sad 
.sad time, my dears, at Baden. Between anxiety abotit poor Sir Brian 
and about you, you naughty boy, I am sure I wonder how I have got 
through it all. Dr. Finck would not let me come away to-day ; but I 
would come.’ 

‘I am sime it was uncommonly kind, ma’am,’ says poor Kew, with 
a rueful face. 

‘ That horrible woman against whom I always warned you — but 
young men will not take the advice of old grandmammas — has gone 
away these ten days. Monsieur le Due fetched her ; and if he locked 
her up at ]\Iontcontour, and kept her on bread and water for the rest 
of her life, I am sure he would serve her right. When a woman once 
forgets religious principles, Kew, she is sure to go UTong. The Con- 
versation Room is shut up. The Dorkings go on Tuesday. Clara is 
really a dear little artless creature ; one that you will like, ISIaria — and 
as for Ethel, I really think she is an angel. To sec her nursing her 
poor father is the most beautiful sight ; night after night she has sat 
up with him. I know where she would like to be, the dear chihl. 
And if Frank fulls ill again, Maria, he won’t need a mother or useless 
old grandmother to nurse him. I have got some pretty messages to 
deliver from her ; but they are for your private ears, my Lord ; not 
even mammas and brothers may hear them.’ 

‘ Do not go, mother ! Pray sUiy, George ! ’ cried the sick man (and 
again Lord Steyne’s sister looked uncommonly like that lamented 
marquis). ‘ My cousin is a noble young creature,’ he went on. ‘ She 
lias admirable good qualities, which I appreciate with all my heart ; and 
her beaiity, you know how I admire it. I have thought of her a great 
deal as I was lying on the bed yonder’ (the family look was not so 
visible in Lady Kew’s face), ‘ and — and — I VTote to her this veiy 
morning ; she will have the letter by this time, probably.’ 

‘ Bien, Frank ! ’ Lady Kew smiled (in her supeniutural way) almost 
as much as her |K)rtrait, by Harlowe, as you may sec it at Kewbury to 
this very day. She is rejn'csentcd seated before an easel, painting a 

miniature of her son, Lord Walham. 

‘ I wrote to her on the subject of tjje last conversation wc had 

together,’ Frank resumed, in ratiicr a timid voice, ‘ the day before my 
accident. Perhaps she did not tell you, ma’am, of what passed between 
us. We hud had a quarrel ; one of many. Some cowardly hand, which 
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we both of us can guess at, bad written to her an account of my past 
life, and she showed me the letter. Then I told her, that if she loved 
me she never would have showed it me ; without any other words of 
reproof I bade her farewell. It was not much, the showing that letter ; 
but it was enough. In twenty differences we have had together she 
has been unjust and captious, cruel towards me, and too eager, as I 
thought, for other people’s admiratiou. Had she loved me, it seemed 
to me Ethel would have shown less vanity and better temper. What 
was I to expect in life afterwards from a girl who before her marriage 
used me so ? Neither slie nor I could be happy. She could be gentle 
enough, and kind, and anxious to please any man whom she loved, God 
bless her ! As for me, I suppose I ’m not worthy of so much talent 
and beauty, so we botli understootl that that was a friendly farewell ; 
and as I have been lying on niy bed yonder, thinking, perhaps, I never 
might leave it, or if I did, that I should like to lead a different sort of 
life to that which ended in sending me there, my resolve of last month 
was only confirmed. God forbid that she and I should lead the lives 
of some folks we know ; that Ethel should marry without love, perhaps 
to fall into it aftenvards ; and that I, after this awful warning I have 
liad, should be tempted bick into that dreary life I was leading. It 
was wicked, ma’am, I knew it was ; many and many a day I used to 
say so to myself, and longed to get rid of it. I am a poor weak devil, 
I know, I am only too easily led into temptation, and I should only 
make matters worse if I married a woman who cares for the world more 
than for me, and would not make me happy at home.’ 

* Ethel care for the world ! ’ gasped out Lady Kew ; * a most artless, 
simple, affectionate creature ; my dear Frank, she ’ 

He interrupted her, as a blush came rushing over his pale face. 
‘ Ah ! ’ said he, ‘ if I liad been the painter, and young Clive had been 
Lord Kew, which of us do you think she would liave chosen I And she 
was right. He is a brave, handsome, honest young fellow, and is a 
thousand times cleverer and better than I am.’ 

‘Not better, dear, tliauk God,’ cried his mother, coming round to 
the other side of his sofa, and seizing her son's hand. 

‘No, I don’t think he is better, Frank,’ said the diplomatist, walking 
away to the window, with a choking voice. As for grandmamma, at 
the end of this little speech and scene, her Ladyship’s likeness to hex 
brother, the late revered Lord Steyne, was more frightful than ever. 

After a minute’s pause, she rose up on her crooked stick, and said, 
■* I really feel I am unworthy to keep company with so much exquisite 
virtue. It will be enhanced, my Lord, by the thought of the pecuniary 
sacrifice which you are making, for I suppose you know that I have 
been hoarding-yes, and saving, and pinching,— denying myself the 
necessities of life, in order that my grandson might one day havo 
enough to support his rank. Go and live and starve in your dreary 
old house, and marry a parson’s daughter, and Sing psalms with your 
j>recious mother; and I have no doubt you and she— she who haa 
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th\yarteil me all through life, and irhom I liated, — yes, I hated from 
tlie moment she took my son from me and brought misery into my 
family — will be all the happier when she thinks that she has made a 
poor, fond, lonely old woman more lonely and miserable. If you please, 
George Barnes, be good enough to tell my i)eople that I shall go back 
to Baden : ’ and waving her children away from her, the old woman 
tottered out of the room on her crutch. 

So the Wicked Fairy drove away disappointed in her chariot with 
the very dragons which had brought her over in the morning, and had 
just bad time to get their feed of black bread. I wonder whetlier tliey 
were the horses Clive and J. J. and Jack Bclsize had used wlien they 
passed on their road to Switzerland » Black Care sits beliind all sorte 
of hor.sc.s, and gives a trinkgeld to postillions all over the map. A tlirill 
of triumph may be permitted to Lady Walhaiii after her victory over 
lier mother-in-law. What Christian woman does not like to conquer 
another; and if that other were a mother-in-law, would the victory be 
less sweet? Husbands and wives lx)th will be pleased that Lady 
Walliam has had the better of this bout ; and you, young boys and 
■\irjrins, when vour turn comes to l)e married, you will understand the 
liidden meaning of this jwjssage. George Bsimes got ‘Oliver Twist’ out, 
and began again to read therein. Miss Nancy and Fagin again were 
summoned before this little conipanj' to frighten and delight them. I 
dare Siiy even Fagin and ISIiss Nancy failed with the widow, so absorbed 
was she with the thoughts of the victory which she had just won. For 
the evening sendee, in wliich her sous rejoiced her fond hciirt by joining, 
she lighted on a psalm wliich was jis a Tc Leum after the battle — the 
battle of Kelli by Rliine, where Kew’s soul, us his mother thouglit, was 
the object of contention between the enemies. I have said this book is 
all about the world, and a respectjible family dwelling in it. It is not 
a sermon, except wliere it cannot help itself, and tlic speaker pursuing 
the destiny of his narrative finds such a homily before liim. 0 friend, 
ill your life and mine, don’t we light upon such sermons daily — don’t 
we see at home as well as among.st our neiglibours that battle betwixt 
Evil and Good ? Here on one side- is Self ami Ambition and Advance- 
luciit ; and Riglit and Ijove on the other. AVhich sliall we let to 
triumph for ourselves? — which for our children? 

The young men were sitting smoking the vesper cigar. (Frank 
would do it, and his mother actually lighted his cigar for him now, 
enjoining him straiglitway after to go to bed.) Kew ^ smoked and 
looked at a stiu* shining above in tlic heaven. ‘^VIlich is that star? 
he asked ; and tlie accomplished young diplomatist answered it was 

Jupiter. . , . t V 1 

‘ Wliat a lot of things you know, George ! ’ cries the senior, ddigntea. 

‘ You ought to have been tlie elder, you ought, by Jupiter I But you 
have lost your cliance this time.’ 

‘ Yes, thunk God ! ’ says George. 
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*Aiid I am going to Ije all riglit — and to turn over a new leaf old 
boy— and paste down the old ones, elil I xvTote to Martins ’this 
moriimg to liave all my liorses sold ; and I dl never bet a<min— so help 
me— so help me Jui)itcr! I made a vow— a promise to myself, you 
see, that I wouldn’t if I recovered. And I wrote to cousin Ethel this 
morumg.— As I thought over tlie matter yonder, I felt quite certain I 
was nglit, and tliat we could never, never pull together Now the 
Countess is gone, I wonder wliether I was right— to give up sixty 
thousand pounds, and the prettiest gii-l in London V ^ 

‘Shall I take horses and go after her? My mother’s gone to bed 
tolose^’*^ asked Geoige. ‘Sixty thousand is a lot of money 

^ant^niother that I 

could not bve the niglit through ; and that von would be Lord Kew 
m the mormng, and your son Yi.scount Wallmiu, I think tlie Coimtess 
vould make lip a match between you and the sixty tlionsand pounds 
and the prettiest girl in England : she would, by — by Jupiter i I intend 

the heatiieu gods now, Georgy.— No, I am not sorry 
I y rote to Ethel. Y hat a fine girl she is!— I don’t mean her beauty 

s" 

'ioor, and a maternal voice 

2p sotdir" 

The Counte^ of Kew, meanwhile, has returned to 'Baden* where 
though It IS imdmgbt wlien slie arrives, and the old lady has had two 
long bootless journeys, you will be grieved to hear that she docs not 

farii^r to pale and calm. How is her 

eleady! hf : mtie’rnor: rte‘'o1'‘hL';in:L^ 

< T tn™ Coimtess. 

gmJdto^te.’’”" "* her 

iv returned with wretches wlio Mould not brmo- 

hau five miles an hour ! I (Usmissed that brutal griimiug eoS I and 
I liave given warning to that fiend of a maid.’ ^ ^ 

* w u pretty m'cII, grandmamma ? ’ 

- riUS'ss” sisifi,' '-r "i* 

them their cntechism,' cries the old lady 

£.“fS uK 
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The elder la<ly looked at her descendant, hut Miss Ethel’s glance was 
impenetrable. ‘ I suppose you can fancy, my dear, why I came back 1 * 
said Lady Kew. 

‘ Because you quarrelled with Lady Walham, grandmamma. I think 
I have lieard tliat there used to be differences between you.’ Miss 
Newcome was ariiie<l for defence and attack ; in wliich cases we have 
said Lady Kew did not care to assault her. 

‘ My grandson told me tliat he had written to you,’ the Countess said. 

‘Yes; and had you waited but half-an-hour yesterday, you might 
have spared me the humiliation of that joimiey.’ 

‘ You — the humiliation — Ethel ! ’ 

‘Yes, Ethel flashed out. ‘Do you suppose it is none to have 

me bjuidicd about from bidder to buhler, and offcrwl for sjilc to a 
gentleman who will not buy me 1 Why have you and all my family 
been so eager to get rid of me 1 AVliy should you suppose or desire that 
Lord Kew should like me? Hasn’t lie the Opera; and such friends ^ 
Madame la Ducliessc d’lvry, to wliom your Ljidysiiip introduced him in 
early life ? He told me so : and sIjc was good enough to inform me of 
the rest. What attractions have I in comparison with such women] 
And to this man from whom I am ])arted by good fortune ; to tliis man 
who writes to remind me that we are separated — your Ladyslnp must 
absolutely go and entreat him to give me another trial ! It is too much, 
grandmamma. Do please to let me stay where I am ; and woriy me 
with no more schemes for my e.stablishment in life. Be contented with 
the happiness w’hich you have secured for Claiu Pulleyn and Baines; 
and leave me to take care of my poor father. Here I know I am doing 
riglit. Here, at least, there is no such sorrow, and doubt, and shame 
for me, as my friends have tried to make me endure. There is my 
father’s boll. He likes me to be with him at breakfast, and to read 


his paper to him.’ . 

‘Stay a little, Ethel,’ cried the Countess, with a trembling voice. ^ 1 

am older than your fathei-, and you owe me a little obedience, that is, if 
children do owe any obcilicncc to their parents nowadays. I don’t know. 
I am an old woman — the world perhaps has changed since my tinm ; and 
it is you who ought to command, I dare say, and we to follow. Perhaps 
I liave been wrong all through life, and in trying to teach my childr(m 
to do as I was made to do. God knows I have had very little comfort 
from them : whether they did or whether they didn’t. Yo^ rmnk 
I had .set my licart on ; I loved you out of all my grandchildren— was 
it very unnatunil that I should wish to see you together] I-or that 
Iwy I have been saving money these years jiast. He flies bac ' ® 
arms of his mother, wlio has been pleased to hate me as oi y s t 

virtuous iicople can; who took away my sou fmm me ; ^ ^ 

son~towar<ls wliom the only fault I ever committed was ^poil nm 
and be too fond of him. Don’t leave me too, my child, h^« 

Liething that I can like at my years. And I hke 
and your beauty, my dear; and I am not angry with your hard ^^ords, 
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and if I wish to see you in the place in life which becomes you — do I 
do wrong 1 No. ^ Silly girl! Tliere— give me the little hand. How 
hot it is I Mine is as cold as a stone — and shakes, doesn’t it? — Eh ! it 
was a pretty hand once ! What did Ann — wliat did your mother sav 
to Frank’s letter?^ 

‘I did not show it to lier,’ Ethel answered. 

Let me see it, my dear,’ wliispered Lady Xew, in a coaxing way. 

* There it is,’ said Ethel, jwinting to the fireplace, where there lay 
some tom fragments and ashes of paper. It was the same fireplace at 
wliich Clive’s sketclies had been burned. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


AMONGST THE PAINTERS 


W HEN Clive Newcome comes to bo old, no doubt he ^vill 
remember his Roman days as among the happiest which 
fate ever awarded liim. Tlie friendly simplicity of the 
student’s life there, tlie greatness and splendour of the scenes surround- 
ing him, tlie deligl»tful nature of the occupation in wliich he is enga<''ed 
the pleasant company of comrades inspired by a like pleasure over a 
similar calling, the lalx)ur, tlie meditation, the lioHday and the kindly 
f^t aftcrwanls, should make the art-students the happiest of youth 
did they but know their good fortune. Their work is, for the most 
part, dehglitfully easy. It docs not exercise the brain too much, but 
gently occupies it, and wdtli a subject most agreeable to tho scholar 
Ihe mere poetic flame, or jet of invention, needs to be lighted up but 
vmy seldom, iinmely, when the young iiainter is devising his subject or 
Bctthiig the comiiosition thereof. The posing of figures and dmpery ; 

processes of cross-Iiatchiii*% 
of stumping of aying on lights, and what not ; the arrangement of 

colour, and the pleasing operations of glazing and the like, are laboura 
tor the most part merely mamial. Those, with the smoking of a proiicr 
number of pipes, cany the student through his day's work. If you 

Shonl riitr* T """ “"giog at his easel. I 

^ould hke to know what young lawyer, mathcmatieiaii, or divinity 

^holar can sing over Ins volumes, and at tho same time advance rvith 

his labour? In every city where Art is practised there are old geiitlc- 

men who never touched a pencil in their lives, but Bud the occu^tiou 

stndinrrif «>at they are never out oT the 

stipes , follow one generation of painters after another : sit by witli 

“ rlrawing his pifferaro, or Tom 

fn when Jack is established 

k OierZms ^ “'•“'i ^^“'i '^“‘’amician, shaU still bo found 

wimiw T’- “'“1 P^tuces, telling the 

youngsters, their successors, what glonons fellow Jack and Tom were 
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A poet must retire to p^i^7■ places and meditate his rhjTnos in secret j 
a painter can piactise liis trade in the company of friends. Your 
splendid chef d’ecoh, a Rubens or a Horace Veruet, may sit ^*ith a 
secretary reading to him ; a troop of admiring scholars ^atcliing tlie 
masters hand ; or a company of court ladies and gentlemen (to whom 
he addresses a few kind words now and again) looking on admiringly ; 
whilst the humblest painter, be he ever so poor, may have a friend 
watching at his easel, or a gentle wife sitting by with her work in her. 
laj), and with fond smiles, or talk, or silence, cheering his labour. 

Amongst all ranks and degrees of painttu-s assembled at Rome, 
Mr. Clive found companions ami friends. The cleverest man wjxs not 
the best artist very often ; the ablest artist not the best critic nor the 
best comi)anion. !Many a man could give no account of the faculty 
within him, b\it achieved success because he could not lielp it ; and did, 
in an hour and without effort, that wliicli another could not effect with 
half a life’s lalxmr. There were yi>ung sculptors who liad never read a 
line of Homer, who took on themselves, nevcrtlieless, to interpret and 
continue the heroic Greek art. There were young jKxinters witli the 
strongest natural taste for low humour, comic singing, and Cider-Cellar 
jollificiitious, who would imitate nothing under Miclniel Angelo, and 
whose canvases teemed with tremendous nllegoric.s of fates, furies, genii 
of death and battle. There were long-haired ladsrwlio famried tlie 
sublime lay in the Peruginesque manner, and depicted sjuntly per- 
sonages with crisp tlrapcries, crude colours, and halos of gold-leaf. Our 
friend marked all these pmctitloncrs of Art with their various oddities 
and tastes, and was welcomed in the ateliers of all of them, from the 
gmvc dons and seniors, the senators of the French and English Academy, 
down to tlie jovial students who railed at the elders over their cheap 
cups at the ‘Lepre.’ Wliat a gallant, starving, generous, kindly life 
many of them led I Wliat fun in tlieir grotesque ail's, what friendship 
and gentleness in their ])overty ! How splendidly Carlo talked of the 
marquis liis cousin, and tlie duke his intimate friend ! How great 
Federigo was on the .subject of his MTongs from the Academy at home, 
a pack of tradesmen wlio could not understand high art, and who had 
never seen a good jiicture ! With what haughtiness Auguste swaggered 
about at Sir Jolin’s soirees, tliough he was known to have borrowed 
Fernando’s coat and Luigi’s ilrcss-lioots ! If one or the other was ill, 
liow nobly and generously his companions Hocked to comfort him, took 
turns to nui-se the sick man througli nights of fever, contributed out of 
their slender means to Iielp liiin tlirough his difficulty. Max, who loves 
fine dresses and tlic carnival so, gave up a costume and a (^rriage so as 
to help Paul. Paul, when he .sold liis picture (through the agency ot 
Pietro with wliom lie had quarrelled, and who recommended him to a 
iMitroiri gave a tliii’d of tlie money back to Max, and took another third 
portion 'to Lazaro, witli his poor wife and children, who had not got a 
Bimdc order all that winter— and so the stoiy' went on. I have h^rd 
Clive tell of two noble young Americans who came to Europe to study 
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their art ; of whom the ouc fell sick whilst the other suj^iwrtetl his 
peimiless comrade, and out of sixpence a day absolutely kept but a 
penny for himself, giving the rest to his sick companion. ‘ I should 
like to have known that good Samaritan, sir,’ our Colonel said, twirliiu' 
Ills mustachios, when we saw him again, and his son told him that 
story. 

J. J., in his steady silent way, worked on every day, and for many 
hours every day. When Clive entered their studio of a morning he found 
J. J. there, and there he left him. When the Life Academy was over, 
at night, and Clive went out to his soirees, J. J. lighted his lamp ami 
contiiuuxl his hai)py labour. He did not care for the brawling supper- 
parties of his comradc.s ; liked Ixdter to stay at home than to go into 
the world, and was seldom abroad of a night except during the* illness 
of Luigi before mentioned, when J. J. .spent con.stmt evenings at the 
other’s bedside. J. J. was fortunate as well as .skilful ; people in the 
world took a liking to the modest young man, and lie had more than 
one order for pictures. The Artists’ Club, at the ‘ Lepre,’ set him down 
as close with Ids money ; but a year after he left Rome, Lazaro and liis 
wife, who still remained there, told a different tale. Clive Newcome 
when lie heard of their distress, gave them something — as nmcli as he 
coiud siiare; but J. J. gave more, and Clive was as eager in aeknow- 
Iwging and admiring his friend’s generosity as he was in six'aking of 
his genius. His was a fortunate organisation indeed. Study was his 
chief amusement. Self-denial came easily to him. Pleasure or what is 
generally called so, had little cliarm for him. His ordinary companions 
were pure and sweet tliougiits ; his outdoor enjoyment the contemplation 
of natural beauty ; for recreation^ the Imiidrca iileasant dexterities and 
manipulations of his craft were ceaselessly interesting to him : he would 
draw every knot in an oak panel, or every leaf in an orange-tree, sinilin«- 
and taking a gay delight over the simple feats of skill; whenever you 
tound him ho seemed watchful and serene, liis modest virgin-lamp always 
lighted and trim. No gusts of passion extinguished it; no hopeless 
wandering m the darkness afterwards led him astray. 'Waytarei-s 
through the world, we meet now and again with such purity, and 
salute it, and hush whilst it passes on. 

We have it uuclci- Clive Now.Mme’s own signature tliat ho inteud«l 
to IMSS a couple of years in Ifc.Iy, devoting himself exclusively to the 
study of his profession. Other besides pi-ofcssional reasons were workm- 

S p ‘ f ‘T"’® lii'u to think that absciico 

kerns’® ‘>0 soeretly 

th^ of an- may euro some sick people more speclily 

than tte suffei-ers ever hoped ; and also it is on reconl tliat yoiuig men 

M awetr'^’fif •“ respecting study do not fiUlil them, and are 

their scheme by accident, or pleasure, or necessity, or some 

«o<l>ilously two or tlirec luoutlis at his 
f dovourmg, no doubt, the pangs of sentimental 
oisappomtment under which he laboured ; and he drew from his models, 
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and he sketclied round about everj-thing that suited liis pencil on both 
sides of Tiber : and he laboured at the Life Academy of niglds— a model 
himself to other young students. The symptoms of his sentimental 
malady began to abate. He took an interest in the affairs of Jack, and 
Tom, and Harrj' round about him : Art exereisefl its great Iiealing 
influence on his wounded spirit, which, to be sure, had never given in. 
Tlie meeting of the painters at the *Caff& Greco,’ and at their private 
houses, was very jovial, pleasant, and livelj-. Clive smoked his pipe, 
drank his glass of Marsala, sang liis song, and took i)art in the general 
chorus as gaily as the jolliest of the Iwys. He was the co<*k of the 
wliole painting school, the favourite of all; and to lx* like<l by tlie 
people, you may be pretty sure that we, for our parts, must like them. 

Tlien, besides the painters, he had, as he has informed us, tlie other 
society of Rome. Ever}* winter there is a gay and pleasant Englisli 
colony in that capital, of course more or less remarkable for rank, 
fashion, and agreeability witli everj’ vaiying year. In Clive s year some 
very pleasant folks set up their winter quarters in tlie usual foreigners’ 
resort round about the Piazza di Spagna, I was amused to find, lately, 
on looking over the travels of the respectable M. <le Pdllnitz, that, a 
hundred and twenty years ago, the same quarter, the same streets and 
palaces, scarce changed from tliosedays, were even then polite foreigners’ 
resort. Of one or two of the gentlemen, Clive had made the acquaint- 
ance in the hnnting-field ; others he had met during his brief apjiearance 
in the London world. Being a youth of great pei'sonal agility, fitted 
thereby to tlie graceful performance of ixilkas, etc. ; having good manners, 
and good looks, and good credit with Prince Polonia, or some other 
banker, Mr. Ncwcome was thus made very welcome to the Anglo-Roman 
society ; and as kindly receiveil in genteel house.s, where they dmnk tea 
and danced the galop, as in those du.sky taverns and retired lodgings 
where his bearded conmules, the painters, held their meetings. 

Thrown together every day, and night after night ; flocking to the 
same picture-galleries, statue-galleries, Pincian drives, and church func- 
tion.s, the English colonists at Rome iierfoR'C become intimate, and in 
many cases friendly. They have an Engli.sh library where tlic various 
meets for the week are placanled : on such a day the Vatican galleries 
are open ; tlie next is tiic feast of Saint So-aml-so ; on Wc“<lnc.sday there 
will be music and Vespers at the Sistine Chapel ; on Thursday the Pope 
will ble.ss the animals — shcej), horses, and what not ; and flo(;ks of 
English accordingly rush to witness the benediction of droves of donkey.s. 
In a word, the ancient city of the Ceesars, the august fanes of the Popes, 
with their splendour and ceremony, are all mnp])ed out and arranged for 
English diversion ; and we run in a crowd to high mass at St. Peters, 
or to the illumination on Easter-day, ns we run when the bell rings to 
the Bosjesmen at Cremonie, or the fireworks at A’auxhall. 

Running to see fireworks alone, rushing off to examine Bosjesmen by 
one’s self, is dreary work ! I should think very few men would have 
the courage to do it luiattended, and jicrsonally would not prefer a pipo_ 
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in their own rooms. Hence if Clive went to see all these sights, as he 
did, it is to he concluded that he went in company, and if he went in 
company and sought it, we may sujjpose that little affair which annoyed 
him at Baden no longer tended to Imrt his peace of mind very seriously. 
The tmth is, our countrjmien are pleasanter abroad tlian at home ; most 
hospitable, kindly, and eager to be pleased and to please. You see a 
family half-a-dozen times in a week in the little Roman circle, whom 
you shall not meet twice in a season afterwards in the enormous London 
round. When Easter is over and evcrylwdy is going away at Rome 
you and your iicighlxmr shake hands, sincerely soriy- to part : in London 
we are oldiged to dilute our kindness so that there is hardly any smack 
of the original milk. As one by one tlie pleasant families dropped off 
witli whom Clive had spent his hap])y winter ; as Admiral Freeman’s 
carnage drove away, whose pretty girls he caught at St. Peter’s kissing 
bt Peter’s toe ; as Dick Donby’s family ark appeared with all Deiiby’s 
sweet young children kis.«5ing farewells to him out of window ; as those 
three channing Miss Balliols with whom he had that glorious day in 
tlie Catacombs ; as friend after friend quitted the great city with kind 
greetings, wann pressures of the hand, and hopes of meeting in a vet 
greater city oil the banks of the Thames, young Clive felt a depression 
ot spint. Rome was Rome, but it was ])leasanter to see it in eompanv • 
our painters are smoking still at the ‘Caff6 Greco,’ but a society aU 
smoke and all immters did not suit him. If Mr. Clive i.s not a Michael 
JUigelo or a Beethoven, if his genius is not gloomy, solitary, gigantic, 
shining alone, like a liglithouso, a storm round about him, and breakers 
dashing at Ins feet, I cannot help myself; he is as Heaven made him 

w?' w ’'"f ■' friendly, and persons of a gloomy turn must 

not look to him as a hero* 

"-orked away all their henrte from 
Nor eml^r until far mto Apn], when Easter came, and the glorious gala 
Tnth which the Roman CImrch celebrates that holy season. By f his 
^me Clive s Ixwks were full of sketches. Ruins imi>erial and medimval* 
peasants and bjigpipemcn ; Passionists -nith shaven polls ; Capuchins 
and the equally hairy frequenters of the ‘Cafffe Greco’; paintere of all 
nations who re-sort there ; Cardinals and their queer equipa-^es and 
attendants ; the Holy Father himself (it was Oregon- sixteentir of the 

on thePiucio and the wonderful RomL 
members of tlie hunt— were not all these designed by the vouno- man 

but >" J. J.'s sketches were few 

^ooa a pnee that Pnace Polomas people were quite civil to him TT« 
.ad orfera for yet more pietures, and having worked ve^ lmrd Lng^l 
Welf anthorised to .^company Jlr. Clive upon a plo!7[^ trifto 

tor naecssaty after his own tremendous 

a ^ n» pictures, though he had eom- 

SuedTa^d smnk“'l “T *“ akctched, and 

uetl, and smoked, and danced, as we have seen. So the little britzska 
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was put 1301111111 torses again, aiul oiu: two friends set out on their tour, 
ha\’ing quite a crowd of brother artists to cheer them, who had assemblecl 
and had a breakfast for the purpose at that comfortable osteria near the 
Laterau Gate. How the fellows flung their hats up, and shouted ‘ Lobe 
wohl/ and ‘Adieu,’ and ‘Go<l bless you, old boy,’ in many languages! 
Clive was the young swell of tlie artists of that year, and adored by 
the whole of tlie jolly company. Hi.s sketclics were pronounced on 
all hands to be admirable ; it was agreed that if he chose he miglit 
do anything. 

So witli promi.ses of a .speedy return tliey left beliind them tlie noble 
city, whicli all love who once have seen it, and of whicli we think after- 
wards ever with tlie kindness aiul the regard of home. They dashed 
across the Campagna and over tlie beautiful hills of Albano, and sped 
througli the solemn Pontine Marshes, and stopped to roost at Terracina 
(which was not at all like Fni Diavolo's Ternu-ina at Ci*vent Garden, as 
J. J. was (listres.sed to remark), and so, galh>ping onwards through a 
hundred ancient cities tliat crumble on tlic shores of tlie beautiful JIe<li- 
terranean, bcliold, on the .second day, as tliey a.scended a hill alxmt noon, 
Vesuvius came in view, its great shape shimmering bhie in tlie dishint 
haze, its banner of smoke in tlie cloudlc.ss sky. And about five o’clock 
ill the evening (as everybody will who starts from Terniciiia early and 
pays the post-boy well) the travellei-s came U) an ancient city walled 
and fortified, with drawbridges over the shining moats. 

‘Here is Capua,’ siiy.s J. J., and Clive bui-st out laughing; thinking 
of his Caima which he had left— how many montlis — years it seemed 
ago. From Capua to Xaplcs is a fine stmight road, and our traveller.s 
w^erc lauded at the latter place at supper-time ; where, if they had 
<piartei-s at the ‘ Vittoria Hotel,’ they were as comfortable as any 
gentlemen painters need wish to be in this world. 

Tlie aspect of the place was so clianning and <lclightful to Clive :• — 
the beautiful sea stictehc<l before liis eyes when waking, Capri a fairy 
Island in tlie distance, in the ametliyst rocks of which Sirens might be 
playing; that fair line of cities .skirting the sliore glittering white along 
the purple water ; over tlie whole brilliant scene Vesuvius rising, ^yitIl 
cloudlets playing round it.s summit, and the country bursting out into 


man^s arrival, in which he ainiouiiceH his intention of staying there tor 
ever ami gives me an invitation to some fine lodgings in a certain 

' ^ With thA 


The Tates uni nor, nowever, uiuuiu witvu ^ 

all bis life at Naples* His Roman banker presciitly fonvarded a few 
letters to his address ; some whicli liad arrived after ns departure, othera 
wliich liad been lying at tlio poste restante, with his name wuitten la 
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perfectly legible cliaracters, hut which the authorities of the post, accord- 
iug to tlieir custom, would not see when Clive sent for tliem. 

It was one of these letters which Clive clutched the most eagerly 
It had been lying since October, actually, at the Koman post, thougli 
Clive had asked for letters tliere a hundred times. It was that little 
letter from Ethel, in reply to liis own, whereof we have matle mention 
in a prenous chapter. There was not much in the little letter. Nothing, 
of course, that Virtue or grandmamma niiglit not read over the younf^ 
writer’s shoulder. It was affectionate, simple, ratlier melancholy* d^ 
scribed m a few words Sir Brian’s semire and present condition ; spoke 
of Lord Kew, wlio was mending rapidly, as if Clive, of course, was 
aware of lus accident; of the children; of Olive’s father; and ended 
ynth a hearty ‘God bless you,’ to Clive, from his sincere Etliel. 

* You boast of its being over. You see it is not over ’ says Clive’s 
monitor and companion. ‘ Else why sliould you have daslied at that 
letter before all the others, Clive?’ J. J. had been watching, not 
without interest, Clive’s blank face as he read the young lady’s note. 

‘How do you know wlio vTote the letter?’ asks Clive. 

‘I can read the signature in your face,’ says the other ; ‘and I could 

almost tell the contents of the note. Why have you such a telltale 
face, Clive ? ’ 


^ you l^uow, gone through an 

affair like th^ says Clive, looking very grave, ‘he— he’s an.\ious to 

hear of Alice Gray, and how she’s getting on, you see, my good friend.’ 
Ajid he began to shout out as of old— 


‘Her heart it is another’s, she— never— can— be— mine.’ 

and to laugh at the end of the song. ‘Well, well,’ says he; ‘it is a 
very kind note, a very proper little note ; the expressions is ele-raut 
J. J., the sentiments is most correct. All the little f’s is most properly 
crowed, and all the little t’s have dots over their little heads. ^ It’s a 

book storj^, the good boy received a plmn.cake for writing. Perhaps 
you weren t educated on the old spelling-book, J. J.? My good old 

Serthrihl l”' out of his-I say, I think it was a fhaine to 

keep the old boy waiting wliilst I have been giving an audience to this 

yoimg lady. Dear old father!’ and he apostrophised the letter ‘I 

^n requested five minutes’ conversa- 

faon, and I was obliged, from politeness, you kmow, to receive. There’s 
i^otlung between us : notJiing but what’s most correct, upon my honom* 
mid con^ience And he kissed liis father’s letter, and caili«rrt 
*gain, Dear old father ! ’ proceeded to read as follows • ^ 


t <( 


Se ^ r^d them. I can’t but think that this, 

and natural stifle, is a great progress upon the old- 
fatthiomd manner of my day, when we used to begin to our fathers 
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‘ Houoiiretl Father/ or even * Honoured Sir’ some precisiant used to 
write still from Air. Lord’s Academy, at Tooting, where I went before 
Grey Friars — though I suspect parents were no more honoured in those 
days than nowadays. I know one who had rather be trusted than 
honoured ; and you may call me wliat you please, so as you do that. 

‘ “ It is not only to me your letters give pleasure. Ljist week I took 
yours from Baden Baden, No. 3, Septcml>er 15, into Calcutta, and could 
not lielp showing it at Goveniment Hotise, where I dined. Your sketch 
of the old Russian Princess and her little boy, gambling, was cajntal. 
Colonel Buckmaster, Lord Bugwig’s private secretary, knew her, and 
says it is to a T. And I read out to some of my young fellows wliat 
you Siiid abo\it play, and how you hatl given it over. I very much fear 
some of tlie young I'ogues arc at dice and brandy-pawnee before tiffin. 
AVhat you say of young Ridley, I take cum grano. His sketches I 
tliought very agreeable ; but to compare them to a certain gentle- 
man's Never mind, I shall not try to make him think too well 

of himself. I kissed dear Etljcl’s Iiand in your letter. I WTite her a 
long letter by this mail. 

‘ “If Paul de Florae in any way re.sembles his mother, between you 
and him tliere ouglit to be a vei-y warm regard. I knew her wlien I 
was a boy, long lx‘fore you were born or thought of ; and in wandering 
forty yeai-s tlirougli the world since, I have seen no woman in my eyes 
so good or so beautiful. Your cousin Ethel remimlcd me of her : as 
handsome, but not so lovelg, Ye.s, it was that pale lady you saw at 
Paris, with eyes full of care, and hair streaked witli grey. So it N\ill 
be the tiu'u of you yo\ing folk.s, come eight more lustres, and yom* heads 
will be bald like mine, or grey like Aladame de Florae’s, and landing 
over the ground whore w’c are lying in quiet. I understand from you 
that young Paul is not in very flourisliing cii’cumsbinccs. If he still is 
in nee<l, mind and be his banker, and / will he yours. Any child of 
hers must never want wlien I have a spare guinea. I do not mind 
telling you, sir, that I cared for lier more than millions of guineas once ; 
and half broke my heart alx)ut her when I went to India, as a young 
chap. So, if any such mi.sfortunes happen to you, consider, my boy, 
you are not the only one. 

‘ “ Binnie writes me word that he has been ailing. I hope you are a 
good coii'espondent with him. AVliat made me turn to him just after 
speaking of unlucky love affairs'? Could I be thinking alxmt little 
Rosey Mackenzie? She is a sweet little lass, and James will leave 
her a pretty piece of money. Verhum I should like you to 

mari 7 ; but God forbid you should marry for a million of gold mohurs. 

‘ “ And gold mohurs bring me to anotlier subject. Bo you know, I 
narrowly mis.sed lo.sing half a lakii of rupees which I had at an agents 
here? And who do you think warned me about him? Our friend 
Rummun Loll, who has lately been in England, and with whom I miwlc 
tlie voyage from Southampton. He is a man of wonderful tact and 
observation. I used to think meanly of the honesty of natives, and 
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t^t them hauglitily, as I recollect doing this very gentleman at your 
Uncle Newcomes in Bryanstone Square. He heaped coals of fire on 
my head by saviiig my money for me : and I have placed it at interest 
in his hous^ If I would but listen to him, my capital might be trebled 
in a year, he says, and the interest immensely increased. He enjoys 
the grttitest esteem among tlie moneyed men here; keeps a splendid 
^tabhshm^t and house here, in Barrackpore ; is princely in his bene- 
iMtions. He talks to me about the establishment of a bank of which 
the profits are so enormous and the scheme so (seemingly) clear, that 
I dont know whether I mayn’t be tempted to take a kw shares. 
Mons verrons. Several of my friends are longing to have a finger in it : 
S ^ nothing ra-shly and without the very 

“‘I have not been frightened yet by your drafts upon me. Draw 
^ many of these as you please. You know I don’t half like the other 
kmd of drawing, e.xcept as a cUlassemeiit : but if you chose to be a 

grandfather, I .should not say you nay. Don’t stint 
yo^elf of money or of honest pleasure. Of what good is money 
^less we can make those we love happy with it? There would be lio 
n^l for me to s^ivc, if you were to save too. So, and as you know as 
well as I what our means are. in every honest way use them. I should 

i^^pS^nvT'^ ^ ^ barrack 

m Fitzroy Square looks without me? Try and go round by Paris on 

your way home, and pay your visit, and cany your father’s fond 

remembrances to Ma<lame la Comtcs.se de Florae. I don’t say remember 

t embrasse 1— and am always my Clive’s affectionate father ^ 


i <i 


T. N.”> 


That point had been settled by the 

mindXt’dav S ’^f'^t-Pocket. and was yeiy disturbed in 

what^^^»rlV rubbish these second-rate statues are ' 

TW. 1‘ulkmg abortion is this brute of a Farnese Hercules l 

T^e s only one bit in the whole gallery that is worth a “nny 

It was the beautiful fragment called Psyche J J i.i. 

S%rm:tiin tho-sL\c “ t 

pSo is noTun^ ^^Shty virginal expriion, the 

<7^ was like a certain young lady. 

that^um«^* continue Give, looking up at the ^eat knotted legs of 
that clumsy cancatured porter which Glykon the Athenian sculptor^ 
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ill bad times of art surely, — ‘she could not write othen\ise than she 
did — don’t you sec ? Her letter is quite kind and affectionate. You 
see she says she shall always hear of me with iileasure : hopes I ’ll come 
back soon, and bring some good pictures with me, since pictures I will 
do. Slie thinks small beer of painters, J. J. — well, we don’t think 
small beer of ourselves, my noble friend. I — I suppose it must lie 
over by tliis time, and I may ^vrite to her as the Countess of Kew'.’ 
The custode of the apartment had seen admiration and wonder csqire.sswl 
by hundreds of visitors to his marble Giant ; but he had never known 
Hercules occasion emotion before, as in tlie case of the young stranger 
who, after staling awhile at the statue, dashed Ids hand across his fore- 
head with a groan, and walked away from before the graven image of 
tlie huge Strongman, who had lumself been made such a fool by women. 

‘ My father wants me to go and see James and hladame de Florae,’ 
says Clive, as they stride down tlie street to the Toledo. 

J. J. puts his arm through Ids companion’s, whicli is deep in the 
pocket of his paletot. ‘You must not go home till you hear it is over, 
Clive,’ whispers J. J. 

‘ Of course not, old boy,’ says tlie other, blowing tobacco out of Ids 
shaking head. 

Not very long after their arrival, we may be sure tliey w'ent to 
Pompeii, of' which place, as tins is not an Italimi tour, but a Idstorj' 
of Clive Newcome, Esquire, and Ids ino.st re.spectnble family, we shall 
offer to give no description. The young man had read Sir Bulwer 
Lyttoii’s delightful stor}', which has lx‘conie the histoiy of Pompeii, 
before they came thither, and Pliny’s do.si-riptioii, aj>Md the ‘Guide- 
Book.’ Admiring the •wonderful ingenuity witli- which the English 
writer had illustrated the place by Ids text, as if tlie houses were so 
many pictures to winch lie had appended a story, Clive, the wag, who 
was always indulging his vein for caricature, was proposing that they 
slioidd take the same place, names, people, and make a burlesque story: 
‘ What would be a better figure,’ says he, ‘ tlian Pliny’s mother, whom 
tlie historian describes as e.xceediiigly corpulent,, and walking away from 
the catastroplic with slaves holding cn.shions behind her, to shield her 
iilump jierson from the cinders ! Yes, old Mi-s. Pliny shall be my 
heroine ! ’ says Clive. A pictime of her on a dark-grey jwiiier, and 
touched up with red at the extremities, exists in Clive’s album to the 

i)rescnt day. . . , . 

As they were laughing, rattling, wondering, mimicking, the cicerone 

attending them with his na.sal twaddle, anon pausing and silent, jieid- 
iufr to the melancholy pity and wonder wliich the aspect of that stimige 
sad smiling lonely place insiiircs : behold they conic upon another party 
of English, two young men accompanying a lady. 

‘Wliat, Clive!’ cries one. 

‘ Mv dear, dear Lord Kew ! ’ shouts the other ; and as each yoiuig 
imlics up ami graaps the two hamls of tl.e other, tliey both begin 

to blush. . . . 
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^rcl Kcw and his family resided in a neigliboui'iiig hotel on the 

Chiaja at Naples, and tliat very evening, on returning from the Pompeian 

excursion, the two painters were invited to take tea hy tliose fiieudly 

persons. J. J. excused himself, and sat at home drawing all ni^^ht 

Chve went, and passed a pleasant evening ; in which all sorts of future 

tours and pleasure-parties were projected by tlie young men. They were 

to -nsit Pa3stum, Capri, Sicily : why not Malta and tlie East ] asked 
Lord Ke^y. 

Lmly Walliam was alarme<l. Had not Kew been in tlie East alrefulv ? 

Give was sun^rised and agitated too. Could Kew think of goin<. to the 

^t, and making long journeys when he had— ho had other em-a^ements 

that would necessitate hi.s return home? No, he must not go to the 

East, Lord Kew s mother avowed ; Kew had promised to stay wdth her 

dimng the simimer at Castellamare, and Mr. Newcome must come and 

paint their portraits tliore— all tlieir jwrtraito. She would like to liavo 

an entire picture-gallery of Kews, if her son would remain at home 
aunng the sittings. 

At an early hour Lady Walham retired to rest, exactiiif’- Clive’s 
promise to come to Castellamare ; and George Barnes (Usappeared to 
array himself m an evening costume, and to pay liis round of visits as 
became a young diplomatist. This part of diidomatic duty does not 

S ; and society begms when the 

rest or the world has gone to bed. 

Clive sat till one o’clock in the morning, wlieii the latter 

Piestmn, 

w^ J T canned out Clive did not go to tlie East at all. and it 

TJ^ 'ripvf ^ IJortndt that summer at Castellamai-e. 

iiie next day^ Chve went for his passport to the emlwssv ■ and a 

Ml Newcome was on board of her; Lord Kew and ins brother and 
. J. wa-vmg their liats to liini as the vessel left the shore. 

not « cleaving swiftly througli the azure watere • but 

Ck m.d ILT T f to \m sketch- 

^ok and easels. I supixise the other young disciple of Art hml heard 

WM m!lT sublime mistress for one wlm 

was much more cai>ncioua and earthly. 


CHAPTER XL 


RETURNS PROM ROME TO PALL MALL 


O NE mo^sg in the montli of July, wlien there was actnaUy 
auusbne m Lamb Court, and the two gentlemen who occupied 
third-floor chambers there in partnership were enquired as 

behT,’ T P!'^’ f “"pt.! ^d S;, “ 

wWppapCp. behold a fresh simsInnA hurof • . ^1. . 


J.-vi 
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of young Clive, with a bronzed face, and a yellow l>card and mustachios, 
and those bright cheerful eyes, the sight of wliich was always so welcome 
to both of us. ‘What, Clive ! What, the young one ! What, Benjaniin ! ’ 
shout Pendennis and Warrington. Clive had obtained a very high place 
indeed in the latter’s atfwtions, so much so, that if I could liave found 
it in my heart to be jealous of such a generous brave fellow, I might 
have grudged him his share of Warrington’s regsutl. He bliu^lied up 
with pleasiure to see us again. Pidgeon, our boy, introduced him with 
a jubilant countenance ; and Flanagan, tlie laundress, csuiie smirking out 
of the bedroom, eager to get a nod of recognition from him, and bestow 
a smile of welcome upon everybody's favourite, Clive. 

In two minutes an arm-cliair full of magazines, slips of copy, and 

books for i-eview, was emptied over the neighlxniring coal-scuttle, and 

Clive was in the seat, a cigar in his mouth, as comfortable as if he had 
never been away. When did he cornel Last nigld. He was back 
in Charlotte Street, at his old lodgings : he lia<l l>eon to breakfast in 
Fitzroy S(juare that morning ; James Biniiie chirjK?d for joy at seeing 
him. His fatlier had written to liim desiring him to come bjick and 

see James Binnic ; pretty Miss Rosey was verj' well, tliank you ; and 

Mrs. Mack? Wasn’t Mrs. Mackenzie delighted to l>el>ohl him? ‘Come, 
sir, on your honour and conscience, didn’t the widow give you a kiss on 
your return?’ Clive send.s an uncut number of the /\i// J/a/l Gazette 
flying acro.s.s tlie room at the head of the iiupiirer; but bluslies so 
sweetly that I have very’ little doubt some sucii pretty meeting had 
- taken place. 

What a pity it is lie had not been here a short while .since for a 
marriage in high life, to give away liis dear Barnes, and sign the book, 
along with tlie otlier dignitaries ! We described that ceremony to liini, 
and aniioimcctl the promotion of his friend Floriic, now our friend also, 
Director of the Great Anglo-Gallic Railway, the Prince de Monteontour. 
Then Clive told us of Jiis deeds during the winter ; of the gootl fun he 
liad had at Rome, and the jolly fellows lie liad met tliere. Was lie 
going to astonish tlie world by some grand pictures ? He was not. Tlie 
more he worked, tlie more discontented lie was with liis jicrformances 
somehow : but J. J. was coming out very strong, J. J. was going to be 
a stunner. We turned with jiridc an<l satisfaction to that very’ muiiber 
of the Pall Mall Gazette which tlie youth had flung at us, and showed 
liim a fine article by F. Bayliam, Esrpiire, in which tlie picture sent 
home by J. J. was enthusiastically lauded by the great critic. 

So he was back amongst us, and it seemed but yesterday he had quitted 
us. To Londoners eveiything seems to have haiipened but yesterday ; 
iiobo<ly has time to miss his neiglilxiur who goes away. People go to 
the Cuj)e, or on a campaign, or on a tour round tlic world, or to India, and 
return with a wife and two or tliree children, and we fancy it was only 
the other day they left us, so engaged is every man in his individual 
speculations, studies, .struggles ; so selfish docs our life make us — selfish, 
but not ill-iiatured. We are glad to see an old friend, though we do 
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not weep when he leaves ns. We humbly acknowledge, if fate calls us 
away likewise, that wc are no more missed than any other atom. 

After talking for a while, Sir. Clive must needs go into the City, 
■wliither I accomiKinied liiin. His iiiten'iew with Messrs. Jolly and 
Baines, at tlie house in Fog Court, must have been very satisfactory j 
Clive came out of the iwirlour with a radiant countenance. Ho you 
u ant any mojiey, old lx>y ? ’ si\ys he ; ‘the dear old governor has placed 
a jolly sum to my account, ami Mr. Baines has told me how delin-lited 
Mrs. Baines and the girls will be to see me at dinner. He says my 
father lias made a lucky escajie out of one liouse in India, and a famous 
iiivestment in another. Notliing could be more civil ; how uncommonly 
kind and friendly eveiylxxly is in London ! Everybody t ’ Then bestow’- 
ing ourselves iu a Hansom cab, which had probably just deposited some 
other capitalist iu the City, we made for the West End of the town 
where hH. Clive had some important business to tnmsact with his 
tailors. He discliarged his outstanding little account with easy lil)crality 
blushiug as he pulled out of his jiocket a new cheipie-book, pive 1 of 
which he bestowed on the delighted artist. From Mr. B.’s shop to 
Mr. Truefitt’s is but a step. Our young friend wa.s induced to enter 
the hainlresser’s, and leave beliind him a great iwrtion of the flowing- 
Iwks and yellow beard wliicli he hud brought with him from Rome° 
With his mustaehios he could not be induced to part; painters and 
ca\alry officers having a right to tho.se decomtioiis. And why should 
not this young follow wear smart clothes, and a smart mustacliio, and 
look handsome, and take his pleasure, and ba.sk iu his sun when 
It slione? Time enough for flannel and a fire when the winter 
comes ; and for grey hair and cork-soled boots in the natural decline 


Then we went to pay a visit at a hotel in Jormvn Street to our friend 
± pc, wiio was now magnificently lo(lge<l there. A i>owdered giant 
blliiig m tlie hall, his buttons emblazoned with prmligious coronets 
mok p canls up to the Prince. As the door of an apariment on the 

inaLffi'!?nnf‘'^P tlmt iioblemnii, in a 

ina^mficent Pen^ian dressing-gown, rushing from the ipom, plun^etl 

of 

cxdSXd “‘'t.! I you my friends,’ our good little Frcnchmtu. 

CMliumcd to Madame la-to my mfe ! ’ We entered the drawin- 

aml u little kdy, of near sixty years of age, was seated there 

and u e were presented m form to Madame la Prineessedc Montcontour’ 

not ^1®°’ Manelicstcr. She made us a stiff little enrtsev, but looked 

’ Iiiilood, few women coiUd look nt Clive Neweome’s 

tong. " ”>'<• keep a frown on tl.eir 

I i' ^ somebody’s else besides flic Prince ’ said the 

you, Mr, Clive, and about your good father/ 
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‘ C’est son Directeur,’ wliispers Florae to me. I ^yonde^ed wliicli of 
tlie firm of Newcomc had taken that office upon him, 

‘ Now you are come to England/ tiie lady continued (whose Lancasliire 
pronunciation being once indicated, we shall henceforth, out of respect 
to the Princess’s rank, generally pretermit), — ‘ now you arc conic to 
England, we hoi)c to see you often. Not here in tliis noisy hotel, wliich 
I can’t bear, but in tlie countiy’. Our house is only tlirec miles from 
New’come — not sucli a grand place as your uncle’s; but I hope we .sliall 
.see you there a great deal, and your friend, Mr. Peudennis, if lie is 
IMissing that way.’ The invitation to Mr. Peudennis, I am bound to 
say, was given in terms by no means so warm as those in which tlie 
Priuce.ss’s hosiiitality to Olive was professed. 

I ‘ Shall we meet you at your Huncle ’Ohson’s ? ’ the lady continued to 
Olive; ‘his wife is a most charming, well-informed woman, has been 
most kind ami civil, ami we dine tliere to-day. Barnes and his wife is 
gone to spend the honevmoon at Neweome, Lady Olara is a sweet dear 
thing, ami her pa and ma most affable, I am sure. What a pity Sir 
Brian couhln’t attend the marriage ! There was everybody there iii 
London, a’most. Sir Harvey Diggs says lie is mending very slowly. 
In life we are in <leath, ^fr. Ncwcome ! Isn’t it .sad to tliiiik of him, 
in the midst of all his splendour and prosperity, and he so iiitirm and 
unahle to enjoy them ! But let ns hojic for the best, and that liis 
health will soon come ronml !’ 

Witli these and .similar remark.s, in which poor Floi-ac took but a 
very small share (for he .seemeil dumb and melanelioly in the comiiiniy 
jjf the Prince.ss, his elderly siHinse), the visit spe<l on ; Ur. Pendeimis, 
to whom veiy little was said, having lei.snro to make his .silent observa- 
tions upon the pei-soii to whom lie had been just incsented. 

As tlicrc lay on the table two neat little packages, addressed |The 
Princess de Moiiti^oiitonr ’ : an envelo])e to tlie same address, with ‘ The 
Prescription, No. 9396 ’ furtlier insi.-rihcd on the paper, and a sliect of 
iiote-paiier bearing cabalistic charactius, and the .signature of tliat most 
fashionable pliysieian, Sir Harvey Diggs, I wa.s led to believe that the 
lady of Mouteoiitxuir was, or fancied hei-self, in a delicate state ol 
health By the side of tlic jiliysic for tlie body wa.s medicine tor the 
sold— a nnmb(>r of pretty little books in middle-age bindings, in aiituinc 
tvnc many of them, mloriied witii pictures of the (leniian School, repi'/' 
seiitim- demure ecclesiastics, with their heads on one .side chihlron m 
lonn- s'tandicd iiightgowii.s, virgins hearing lilie.s, and so forth -fioiii 
wh?ch it was to he concluded that the owner ot tlie volumes wus not 
80 hostile to Rome as slie ha.l been at an earlier period of her religious 
life • and that she had migrated (in spirit) from Claplmm to Kmgh ^ 
bridge as so many wealthy niercautile families have likewise done m 
bod A lo. J strip of embroidery, of the Gothic pattern, further- 
nore boW^ inclinations ; and the person observing the.se 

tliiii-s whdst nobody was taking any notice of him was amused when 
tli^Ticcmacy of his conjectures wa-s confirmed by the reappeami.ee of 
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the gigantic footman, calluig out ‘Mr. ’Oaeymaii/ in a loud voice, and 
preceding tiiat divine into the room. 

‘Cest le Directeur. Veuez fumer dans ma chambre. Pen,’ growled 
Florae, as Honcj'niaii came .sliding over the carpet, his elegant smile 
changing to a blu.sh when he bolield Clive, his nephew, seated by the 
Princess side. Ihis, then, M'as the uncle who had .spoken about Clive 
and his father to Madame de Flome. Charles seemed in the best 
condition. Ho held out two bran-new lavendor-colourod kid o-loves to 
sliake^ hands with his dear Clive ; Florae and Mr. Pendennis^aiiished 

out ot the room as lie appeared, so that no precise account can be given 
of this affecting interview. 

When I quitted tlic hotel, a brown brougham, with a pair of beautiful 
hoi'ses, the harness and jjanel.s emblazoned with tlie neatest little ducal 
coronets you ever saw, ainl a cipher under each ciwii as easy to read 
as the arrow-headed inscriiitions on one of Mr. Lavard’s A.^sjTiau 

chariots, was in waiting, and I presumed that Madame la Priucesse 
was about to take an airing. 

Chve had passed the avuncular banking-house in the City, without 
caring to face lus relatives there. 'Mr. Neweome w;is now in sole 
command, Mr. Baracs being absent at Newcoine, the Baronet little 
likely ever to enter bank iiarlour again. But his boundeu duty was to 

r f 7 the 

very Ill's t day aiid called in Park Lane* 

’.'"■''r'? “'“■"‘'go simmineiy litst 

ClTvt’ the party to B.ulcn, informed 

« f? ‘ t“<>g'''s«l that gentleman. ‘ Sir 

? y”"' *"'■ TIio family was at Briglitiiig. That 

S,ee^‘i!t^TM‘’®e‘’* stajing witli licr graiidmammar in 

w thin The varnisl.ed doors closed upon Jeames 

witlim tlie brazen knockers grinned their familiar grin at Clive and 
ha went down the blank stops discomfited. Must it be owned K 

Kew^“ ‘ Directoiy ’ for tlie number of Laily 

forthe^r“‘* ^‘'y'*‘“P a fnniislied house 

SfiabLITguee^^sS^ 

ad^rst^?'®““ *?'" '‘r'“ ’ Tl'Omas had orders not to 

SL ^ rSiv? f ^ “'at Aunt 

miiMn saw pivc without being seen by the young man I cannot 

®y how much he regretted that mischance. His visits of oronrietv 

Btenie* Tf “ * to dine dutifully with James 

1 ,““^ “*t«r tvhicli med lie came to a certain rendezvous given to him 
by some bachelor friends for tlie evening. ° 

JoimT CliV?!^th “P with pleasure on beholding his 

Ltened to Kt^ C ’ “ r \ ^j'^'ction, had 

old ^ Square immediately after taking possession of hia 

^ tL old Zperties 

d ca^ed cabmets, the picture of his father looking melaudio^y out 
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of the canvas, greeted Clive straugcly on tlie afternoon' of his arrival. 
Ko wonder lie was gltwl to get away from a solitude peopled with a 
number of dismal rccolie(dions, to the near hospitality of Fitzroy Squape 
and his guardian and friend there. 

James had not improved in health during Clive’s ten months’ absence. 
He had never l)cen able to walk well, or take his accustomed exercise, 
after his fall. He was no more used to riding than tlie late Mr. Gibbon, 
whose i>erson James’s somewhat resembled, and of whose idiilosophy our 
Scottish friend was an admiring seliolar. The Colonel gone, James 
would have arguments with Mr. Honeyman over their claret, bring down 
the famous xvth and xvitli cliapters of the ‘Decline and Fall’ upon 
liim, and quite get the better of the clergyman. James, like many 
other sceptics, was very oKstinate, and for his part l>elieved that almost 
all parsons had as much belief as the Roman augurs in their ceremonies. 
Certainly, poor Honeyman, in their controversie.s, gave up one article 
after another, flying from James’s assault ; but tlie battle over, Charles 
Hone}inan would pick up these accoutrements which he had flung away 
in liis retreat, wipe them dry, and put them on again. 

Lamed by his fall, and obliged to remain much within doors, where 
certain society did not always amuse him, Janies Binnic sought excite- 
ment in the pleasures of the table, partaking of them the more freely 
now that his health could afford tiiem the less. Clive, the sly rogue, 
observed a great improvement in the commissariat since his good father’s 
time, ate his dinner with thankfulness, and made no remarks. Nor did 
lie confide to us for a while his o])inion that Mi's. Mack bored the good 
gentleman most severely ; tliat he pined away under her kindnesses ; 
sneakeil off to his study-chair and his nap; was only too glad when 
some of the widow’s friends came, or she went out ; seeming to breathe 
more freely wlieu she was gone, and drink his wine more cheerily when 
rid of the intolerable w'eight of her presence. 

I protest the great ills of life arc nothing — the loss of your fortune is 
a mere flea-bite ; the loss of your wife — how many men have supported 
it, and married comfortably afterwards? It is not what you lose, but 
what you have daily to bear, tliat is hard. I can fancy nothing more 
cmel, after a long easy life of bachelorhood, than to have to sit day 
after day with a dull handsome woman opposite ; to liavc to answ’er her 
speeches about tlie weather, housekeeping, and what not ; to smile 
appropriately wlien slie is disposed to be lively (that laughing at the 
jokes is the hardc.st jiart), and to model your conversation so as to suit 
her intelligence, knowing that a w'ord used out of its downriglit signifi- 
cation will not be understood by your fair breakfast-maker. Women go 
through this .simjiering and smiling life, and bear it quite easily. Theira 
is a life of hypocrisy. What good w'onian does not laugh at her husbands 
or father’s jokes and stories time after time, and would not laugh at 
breakfast, lunch, and diuner, if he told them? Flatter)' is their nature 

to coax, flatter, and sweetly befool some one is ever)' woman’s business. 

She is no woman if slie declines tliis office. But men are not provided 
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with such powers of humbug or endurance — they perisli and pine away 
miserably when bored — or they shrink oif to tlie club or public-house 
for comfort. I want to say ixs delicately as I can, and never liking to 
use rough tenns regarding a linndsonie woman, tliat Mrs. Mackenzie, 
herself being in the higliest spirits and tl»e best humour, extinguished 
lier half-brother, Jaine-s Biimie, Esquire ; that she was as a malaria to 
him, iwisoning his atinosplicro, numbing his limbs, destroying Ids sleep; 
that day after day as he sat down at breakfast, and she levelled common- 
places at her dearo.st James, her doare.st James became more MTetche<l 
under her. And no one could see what his complaint was. He called 
in the old physicians at the club. He dosed himself witli poppy, and 
mandragora, and blue pill — lower and lower went ]K)or James’s mercury. 
If he wanted to move to Brighton or Cheltenlmin, well and good. What- 
ever were her engagements, or whatever plea.sures darling Rosey might 
have in store, dear thing I — at her age, my dear Mrs. Newcoine, wo\ild 
not one do all to make a young creature happy ? — under no circumstances 
could I think of leaving my poor brother. 

Mrs. Mackenzie tliouglit herself a most highly-principled woman ; Mrs, 
- Neweome had also a great opinion of her. These two ladies had formed 
a considerable friendsliip in the juist months, the captain’s widow having 
an unaffected reverence for the bjuiker’s lady, and tliinking her one of 
tlie best informed and most superior of women in the world. When she 
had a high opinion of a j)erson Mrs. Mack always wisely told it. Mrs. 
Hewcome in her turn thought Mrs. Mackenzie a very clever, agreeable, 
ladylike woman — not accomplished, but one could not have everj’tliing. 
‘No, no, my dear,’ says siinide Hobson, ‘never would do to Imve every 
woman as clever as you are, Maria. Women would have it all their 
own way then.’ 

Maria, as her custom was, thanked God for being so virtuous and 
clever, and graciously admitted Mrs. and Miss Mackenzie into the circle 
of adorers of that supreme \drtue and talent. Mr. Newcome took little 
Ro.sey and her mother to some parties. When any took place in Bryan- 
stone Square, they were generally allow’ed to come to tea. 

When on the second day of his arrival the dutiful Clive went to dine 
with Mr. James, the ladies, in spite of their raptures at his return and 
delight at seeing him, were going in the evening to his aunt. Their 
talk was about the Princess all dinner-time. The Prince ami Princess 
were to dine in Biyanstoiie Square. The Princess had ordered such 
and such tilings at the jeweller’s — tlie Princess w’ould take rank over an 
English Earl’s daughter— over Lady Ann New’come for instance. ‘ Oh 
dear ! I wish the Prince and Princess were smothered in the Tower,’ 

growled James Biiinie; ‘since you have got acquainted with ’em I have 
never heard of anything else.’ 

Clive, like a -wise man, kept his coimsel about the Prince and 
Pnneess, with whom we have seen that he had had the honour of an 
interview’ that very day. But after dinner Rosey came round and 
whispered to her mamma, and after Rosey’s whisper mamma flung her 
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arms round Rosoy’s neck and kissed her, and called her a thoughtful 
darling. ‘Wliat do you tliink this creature says, Clives says Mrs. 
Mack, still holding her darling’s little hand. ‘I wonder I liad not 
thought of it myself.’ 

‘Wliat is it, lull's. Mackenzie]’ asks Clive, laughing. 

‘ She says why should not you come to your aunt’s with us ] Wc 
are sure Mrs. Newcome would be most happy to see you.’ 

Rosey, with a little hand jjut to mamma’s mouth, said, ‘Why did 
you tell — you naughty mamma ! Isn't she a naughty mamin}\, Uncle 
James?’ More kisses follow after this sally, of wliicli Uncle James 
receives one with perfect complacency : mamma ciying out as Rosey 
retires to dress, ‘ Tliat darling cliild is alivays thinking of othei-s — 
always ! ’ 

Olive says he will sit ainl smoke a clieroot witli Mr. Biniiie, if tliey 
please. James’s countenance falls. ‘We liave left off that sort of 
tiling here, my dear Clive, a long time,’ cries Mi's. Mackenzie, dcpai’ting 
from the dining-room. 

‘But wc have improved the claret, Clive, my boy!’ whispers Uncle 
James. ‘Let us have another Ixittle, and we will drink to the dear 
Colonel’s good health and speedy return — God bless liim I I say, Clive, 
Tom seems to have hail a most fortunate escape out of Wintei’’s house 
— thanks to our friend Ruinmun Loll, and to have got into a capital 
good thing with this Bumlelcund Bank. They sjieak famously of it 
at Hanover S<iuare, and I see the llnrkarn quotes the shares at a 
jiremium alrcaily,’ 

Clive did not know anything about tlic Bundelcund Bank, except a 
few words in a letter from his father, wiiicli lie had found in the City 
this morning. ‘ And an uiK'ommonly libeml reniittjince the governor 
has sent me home, sir.’ Ujion wiiich they hll another bumper to the 
Colonel’s health. 

Mamma and Rosey come and show their pretty pink dresses before 
going to iirs. Newcome’s, and Clive lights a cigar in the hall — and 
isn’t there a jubilation at the ‘Haunt’ wlieii the young fellow’s face 
appeal's above the smoke-clouds there ? 


CHAPTER XL! 

AN OLD STORY 

M any of CHvc’s Roman friends were by tliis time come to 
Ixnidon, and the young man renewed his acquaintance with 
them, ami had speedily a considerable circle of liis own. He 
tliought fit to allow himself a good horse or two, and appeared in the 
Park among other young dandies. He and Monsieur de Montcoutour 
were swoni allies. Lonl Fareham, who had purchased J. J.’s picture, 
was Clive’s very good friend : Major Peiidennis himself pronounced him 
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to be a yoimg fellow of agreeable manners, and very favourably vu (as 
the Major Jiappened to know) in some very good quarters. 

Ere many days Clive bad been to Brigliton to see Lady Ann and 
Sir Brian, and good Aunt Honeyman, in whose bouse the Baronet was 
lodged : and I suppose be found out, by some means or other, where 
Lady Kew lived in Mayfair. 

But her Ladyship was not at home, nor was slie at home on the 
second day, nor did there come any note from Ethel to lier cousin. Slie 
did not ride in the Park as of old. Clive, bien vu as he was, did not 
belong to that great world as yet, in which he would be pretty sure to 
meet her every nigltt at one of those jxarties where everybody goes. 
He read her name in the paper moniing after morning, as having been 
present at Lady Tljis’s entertainment and Lady That’s ministerial 
rhinion. At first he was too shy to tell what the state of the case 
was, and took nobody into his confidence regarding his little tendre. 

There he was riding through Queen Street, Mayfair, attired in 
splendid raiment: never missing the Park; actually going to places 
of worship in the neighbourliood ; and frequenting the opera — a waste 
of time which one would never have expected in a youth of his nimture. 
At length a certain observer of human nature remarking his state, 
rightly conjectured that he must be in love, and taxed him with the 
soft impeachment — on which the young man, no doubt anxious to open 
liis heart to some one, poured out all .that story which has before been 
narrated ; and told how he thought his passion cured, and how it was 
cured ; but wheu he heard from Kew at Naples that the engagement 
was over between him and Miss Newcome, Clive found his ONvn fiame 
kindle again with new ardo\u. He was wild to see her. He dashed 
off from Naples instantly on receiving the news that she was free. He 
had been ten days in London wthout getting a glimpse of her. ‘ That 
Mrs. Mackenzie bothers me so I hardly know where to turn,’ said poor 
Olive, ‘ and poor little Posey is made to write me a note about something 
twice a day. She’s a good dear little thing — little Posey — and I i*eally 
had thought once of — of — oh, never mind that ! 0 Pen ! I ’in up 

another tree now ! and a poor miserable young beggar I am ! ’ In fact 
Mr. Pendennis was installed as confidant, vice J. J. — absent on leave. 

This is a part which, especially for a few days, the present biographer 
has always liked well enough. For a wliile at least, I think almost 
every man or woman is interesting wheu in love. If you know of two 

or three such affairs going on in any $<nree to which you may be invited 

is not the party straightway amitsing? Yonder goes Augustus Tomkins, 
working his way through the rooms to that far comer where demure 
Mim Hopkins is seated, to whom the stupid grinning Bumpkins thinks 
he is making himself agreeable. Yonder sits Miss Fanny distraite, and 
yet trying to smile as the captain is talking liis folly, the parson his 
glib compliments. And see, her face lights up all of a sudden : her 
eyes beam with deUght at the captain’s stories, and at that delightful 
yoimg clergjriuan likewise, It is because Augustus has appeared ; their 
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eyes only meet for one sdnii-sccond, but tliat is enough for Miss Fanny. 
Go on, captain, ■with your twaddle ! — Proceed, iny reverend friend, ■with 
your smirking coiunionplaces ! In the last two minutes the world has 
changed for Miss Fanny. Tliat moment has come for which she has 
been fidgeting and longing and sclieniing all day ! How different an 
interest, I ssiy, has a meeting of people for a philosopher who knows 
of a few such little secrets, to that which your vulgar looker-on feels, 
who conies but to eat the ices, and stare at the ladies’ dresses and 
beauty ! Tliere are two frames of mind under whicli London society 
is bearable to a man — to be an actor in one of those sentimental per- 
formances aliove hinted at ; or to be a spectator and watch it. But as 
for tlie mere deasns des cartes — would not an arm-chair and the dullest 
of books be better tlian that dull game 1 

So I not only became Clive’s confidant in this affair, but took a 
pleasure in extracting the young fellow’s secrets from him, or rather in 
encoui-aging him to pour them forth. Tlius was the great part of the 
previous tale revealed to me : thus Jack Belsize’s misadventures, of the 
first part of whicli we had only heard in London (whither he returned 
presently to be reconciled to his father, after his elder brotlier’s death). 
Thus my Lord Kew’s secret history came into my possession ; let us 
liope for the jniblic’s future delectation, and the chronicler’s private 
advanfiige. And many a night until daylight did appear, has poor Clive 
stiimped his chanilK'r or my own, pouring his story out to me, his griefs 
and nijiture^ ; recjalling, in liis wild young way, recollections of Ethel’s 
sayings and doings ; uttering descriptions of lier beauty ; and nigiiig 
against the cruelty which she exhibited towards him. 

As soon as the new confiilant heard tlie name of the young lover’s 
charmer, to do Mr. Pendeniiis justice, he endeavoured to fling as much 
cold water upon Clive’s flame as a small private engine could i>our on 
such a conflagration. ‘Miss Newcomc ! my dear Clive,’ says the con- 
fidant, ‘do you know to what you are asjiiriiig'? For the last three 
months Miss Newcome has been the greatest lioness in London : the 
reigning beauty : the winning horse : the fii'st favourite out of the whole 
Belgnivian harem. No young woman of this year has come near her : 
those of past seasons she has distanced, and utterly put to shame. 
Miss Blackcap, Lady Blanche Blackcap’s daughter, was (as perhaps you 
arc not aware) considered by her mamma the great beauty of last st^son ; 
and it was considered rather shabby of the young Marquis of Farintosli 
to leave town without offering to change Miss Blackcap’s name. Heaven 
bless you ! this year Farintosh will not look at Miss Blackcap ! 7/e 

finds people at home when (ha ! I see you wince, my suffering innocent !) 
—when he calls in Queen Street; yes, and Lady Kew, who is one ot 
the cleverest women in England, will listen for hours to Lord Farintosh’s 
conversation, than whom the Rotten Row of Hyde Park cannot show a 
greater booby. Miss Blackcap may retire, like Jephthah’s daughter, for 
all Farintosli will relieve her. Then, my dear fellow, there were, as 
possibly you do not know, Lady Hermengilde and Lady Yseult, Lady 
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Rackstraw’s lovely twins, whose appearance created such a sensation at 
Lady Hautbois’ first — was it lier fii-st or was it her second? — yes, it was 
her second — breakfast. Whom weren’t they going to marry ? Crack- 
thorpe was mad, they said, about both. Bustingtoii, Sir John Fobsby, 
the young Baronet witli the immense Nortliern property — the Bishop of 
Windsor was actually said to be smitten with one of them, but did not 

like to offer, as lier present j\I y, like Qu — n El-z-b-th of gracious 

memory, is said to object to bishops, as bishops, marrying. Where is 
Bustington] Where is Crackthorpe? Where is Fobsby, the young 
Baronet of the North? My dear fellow, when those two girls come 
into a room now, tlicy make no more sensation than you or I. Miss 
Newcomc has caiTied their admirei's away from them ; Fobsby has 
actually, it is said, proposed for her : and the real reason of that affair 
between Lord Bustington and Captain Cnicktliorpe of the Royal Horse 
Guards Green, was a sijoeeli of Bustington’s, hinting that Miss New- 
come had not behaved well in throwing Lord Kew over. Don't you 
know wliat old Lady Kew will do witli thi.s girl, Clive? She will 
marry Miss Newcoine to the best man. If a richer and better parti 
tlian Lonl Fariiitosh presents himself — then it be Farintosh’s tuni 
to find that Lady Kew is not at home. Is there any young man in tlie 
Peerage unmarried and richer than Fariutosh? I forget. Why does 
not some one publisli a list of the youi^ male nobility and baronetage, 
their names, Aveiglits, and probable fortunes? I don’t mean for the 
matrons of Mayfair — they have the list by heart and study it in secret 
— but for young men in tlie world : so that they may know what their 
chances are, and who iiatuniUy has the pull over them. Let me see — 
there is young Lord Gaunt, who will have a great fortune, and is 
desirable beeiiuse you know ids father is locked iip— but he is only ten 
years old — no — they can scarcely bring him forward as Farintosh’s rival. 

‘ You look astonished, my jioor boy ? You think it is wicked in me 
to talk in this brutal way about bargain and sale ; and say that your 
heart’s darling is, at this minute, being paced up and down the May- 
fair market to be taken away by the best bidder. Can you count 
purses with Sultan Fariutosh ? Can you compete even with Sir John 
Fobsby of the North? Wliat I say is wicketl and worldly, is it? So 
it is: but it is true, as tnie as Tattersall’s — as true as Circassia or 
Virginia. Don’t you know that the Circassian girls arc proud of their 
bringing up, and take rank according to the prices which they fetch 1 
And you go and buy yourselves some new clothes, and a fifty-pound 
horse, and put a penny rose in your button-hole, and ride past her 
^vindow, and think to win tliis prize ? 0 you idiot ! A penny rose* 

bud ! Put money in your purse. A fifty-pound hack when a butchoT 
rides as good a one ! — Put money in your purse. A brave yoimg lieai^. 
all courage and love and honour ! Put money in thy purse — t’otlid: 
coin don’t pass in the market — at least where old Lady Kew h& 
the stall.* 

By these remonstrances, playful though serious, Clive’s adviser sough! 
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to teach him wisdom alx)ut liis love-affair ; and the advice was received 
as ad^dcc u|X)ii these occasions usually is. 

After calling thrice, and writing to Miss Newcome, there came a 
little note from that )’'oung lady, sajing, ‘Dear Clive, — We were so 
soiTy we were out when you called. We shall be at liome to-morrow 
at lunch, when Lady Kew hopes you will come, and see yours ever, E. N.* 

Clive went — jwor Clive ! He had the sjitisfactioii of slinking Ethel’s 
hand, and a finger of Lady Kew ; of eating a mutton-chop in Etliel’s 
pre.seiK-e ; of conversing about the state of art at Rome with Lmly Kew, 
and describing the hist works of Gibson and Macdonald. The visit 
lasted but for half-an-hour. Not for one minute was Clive allowed to 
see Etliel alone. At three o’clock Lady Kew’s carriage was announced, 
and our young gentleman rose to take his leave, and had the pleasure 
of seeing the most noble peer, Marquis of Farintosli and Earl of Ross- 
mont, descend from his Lonlship’s brougham and enter at Lady Kew’s 
door, followed by a domestic bearing a small stack of flowers from 
Covent Garden. 

It befell that the good-natured Lady Fareham had a liall in these 
days ; and meeting Clive in the Park, her lord iniiteil him to the 
entertainment. Mr. Pendennis had also the honour of a card. Accord- 
ingly Clive took me up at Bays’s, and we proceeded to the ball 
together. 

The lady of the house, smiling upon all her guests, welcomed with 
particular kindness her young friend from Rome. ‘ Are you related to 
the hliss Newcome, Lady Ann Newcome’s daughter? Her cousin? 
She will be here to-night.’ Very likely Lady Fareham did not see 
Clive wince and blush at this announcement, her Lailyship having to 
occupy herself witli a thou.sand other people. Clive found a dozen of 
his Roman friends in the room, ladies young and middle-aged, plain and 
hand.somc, all glad to see Ins kind face. Tlie liousc was splendid : the 
ladies magnificently drc.ssed : the ball beautiful, thougli it appeared a 
little dull until that event took jilacc whereof we treated a few pages 
back (in the allcgorj’ of Mr. Tomkins and Miss Hopkins), and Lady 
Kew and her graiuUlaugliter made their appearance. 

Tiie old woman, who began to look more and more like the wicked 
faiiy of the stories, wlio is not invited to the Princess’s Christening 
Feast, had this advantage over her likcne-ss, that she w'as invited every 
■where ; though hoiv .she, at her age, could fly about to so many parties, 

unless she w’as a fairy, no one could say. Behind the fairy, up the 

marble stairs, came the most noble Farinto.sh, with tliat vacuous leer 

which distinguishes his Lordship. Ethel seemed to be carrying the 

stack of flow'ei*s which tlic Marquis had sent to her. The noble 
Bustington (Viscount Bustington, I need scarcely tell the reader, is the 
heir of the hoitse of Podbury), the Baronet of the North, the gallant 
Ci-ackthorpe, the first men in town, in a w’oixl, gathered round the 
young licauty, forming her court; and little Dick Hitchin, who goes 
everyw'licrc, you may bo sure was near her with a compliment and a 
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smOe. Ere this aiTival, the twins liad "been giving themselves great 
airs iu the room — the poor twuis ! when Etliel appeared they sank into 
shuddering insignificance, and had to put up with the conversation and 
attentions of second-rate men, helonging to second-rate clubs, in heavy 
dragoon regiments. One of them actually waltzed with a dancing 
barrister ; but he was related to a duke, and it was expected the Lord 
Chancellor would give him something very good. 

Before he saw Ethel, Clive vowed he was aware of her. Indeed, had 
not Lady Farcham told him Miss Nowcoine was coming 1 Ethel, on the 
contrary, not expecting him, or not having the prescience of love, 
exhibited signs of surprise when she beheld him, her eyebrows arching, 
her eyes darting looks of pleasure. Wlieii grandmamma happened to 
be iu another room, she lx*ckoned Clive to her, dismissing Crackthorpe 
and Fobsby, Farintosh and Bustington, the amorous youth who around 
her bowed, and siminiouing Mr. Clive up to an audience ^vith the air 
of a young priheess. 

And so she was a princess ; and this the region of her special 
dominion. The wttic.st and linndsomcst, she deserved to reign in such 
a place, by right of merit and by general election. Clive felt her 
superiority, and his own shortcomings; he came up to her as to a 
superior pei'son. Perhaps slie was not sorry to let Iiim see how she 
ordered away grandees and splendid Bustingtous, informing them, with 
a superb manner, that she wished to speak to her cousin — that hand- 
some young man with the light inustacluo yonder. 

‘Do you know many people] This is your firet appearance in society] 
Shall I introduce you to some nice girls to dance with ] What very 
pretty buttons ! ’ 

‘Is that what you wanted to say]’ asked Clive, rather bewildered, 

‘What does one say at a ball] One talks conversation suited to the 
place. If I were to say to Captain Crackthorpe, “What pretty 
buttons ! ” he would be delighted. But you — you have a soul above 
buttons, I suppose.’ 

‘ Being, as you say, a stranger iu this sort of society, you see I am 
not accustomed to — to the exceeding brilliancy of its conversation,* 
said Clive. 

‘ What I you want to go away, and wo haven’t seen each other for 
near a year,’ cries Ethel, in quite a natural voice. ‘ Sir John Fobsby, I ’m 
very sorry — but do let mo off this dance. I have just met my cousin, 
whom I have not seen for a whole year, and I want to talk to him.’ 

‘ It was not my fault that you did not see me sooner. I wrote to 
you that I only got your letter a month ago. You never answered the 
second I wrote you from Rome. Your letter lay there at the post ever 
80 long, and was forwarded to me at Naples.’ 

‘ Where f ’ asked Ethel. 

* I saw Lord Kew there.’ Ethel was smiling with all lier nriglit, and 
JOflsing her hand to the twins, who passed at this moment with their 
mamma. * Oh, indeed, you saw — how do you do ? — Lord Kew * 

M* 
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‘ And, liaving seen him, I came over to England,’ said Clive. 

Ethel looked at him gravely. ‘ What am I to understand by that, 
Clive 1 — You ciimc over because it was very hot at Naples, and because 
you wanted to see your friends here, n’est-ce pas ? How glad mamma 
was to see you ! Yo»i know she loves you as if you were her own son.’ 

‘ What, as much as that angel Barnes ! ’ cries Clive bitterly, 
‘ Impossible ! ’ 

Ethel looked once more. Her present mood and desire was to treat 
Clive as a chit, as a young fellow without consequence — a thirteenth 
younger brotlicr. But in his looks and behaviour there was that which 
seemetl to say not too many liberties were to be tsiken with liim. 

‘ Wliy weren't you here a month sooner, and you might have seen 
the marriage'? It was a very j)retty tiling. Eveiybody was there. 
Clara, and so did Barnes really, looked quite handsome.’ 

‘It must have lx‘en beautiful,’ continued Clive; ‘quite a touching 
sight, I am sure. Poor Cliarles Belsize could not 1>e present because 
his brother was dead ; and ’ 

‘And what else, pray, Mr. Ncwcome?’ cries miss, in great wrath, 
lier pink nostrils beginning to quiver. ‘ I did not think, really, that 
when we met after so many montlis, I was to be — insulted; yes, 
insulted, by the mention of that name.’ 

‘I most humbly ask pardon,’ said Clive, nith a grave bow. ‘Heaven 
forbid that I should wo\ind your sensibility, Etliel ! It is, as you say, 
iny first appc^xrancc in society. I talk about things or persons tliat I 
shoxild not mention. I should talk about buttons, .should I? which 
you were good enough to tell me was tlie proper subject of conversation. 
Mayn’t I even speak of connections of the family ? Mr. Belsize, through 
this marriage, h:xs the honour of being connected with you ; and even I, 
in a remote degree, may boa.st of a sort of an ever-so-di.stant cousinship 
with him. What an honour for me ! ’ 

‘Pniy what is tlie meaning of all tliis?’ cries Mi.ss Ethel, surprised, 
and pcrhaj)3 alarmed. Indeed, Clive scarcely knew. He had been 
chafing all the while lie talked with her ; smothering anger as he .saw 
the young men round alwut Iier; revolting against himself for the very 
humility of his obedience, and angry at tlie eagerness and delight xvith 
whicli he had come at her call. 

‘The meaning is, Ethel,’ — lie broke out, seizing the opportunity, — 
‘tliat when a man comes a thousand miles to see you, and shake your 
hand, you should give it him a little more cordially than you choose to 
do to me ; that when a kin.sinan knocks at your door, time after time, 
you should try and admit him ; and that when you meet him you should 
treat him like an old frieiul ; not as you treated me when my Lady Kew 
vouchsafed to give me admittance ; not as you treat tliese fools that are 
fribbling round about you,’ cries Mr. Clive, in a peat rage, folding his 
arms and glaring round* on a number of the most innocent young swells ; 
and he continued looking as if he would like to knock a dozen of their 
heads together. ‘Am I keeping Miss Newcome’s admirers from herl 
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‘That is not for me to say,’ she said, quite gently. He was ; but to 
sec him angry did not displease Miss Newcome. 

‘ That young man who came for you just now,* Clive went on — * that 
Sir John ’ 

‘Are you angry with me because I sent him awayl’ said Ethel, 
putting out a hand. * Hark I there is the music. Take me in and waltz 
mth me. Don't you know it is not my door at which you knocked?’ 
she said, looking up into his face as simply and kindly as of old. She 
whirled round the dancing-room W'ith him in triumph, the other beauties 
dwindling before her ; she looked more and more ^autiful with each 
rapid move of the W’altz, her colour hoiglitening and her eyes seeming to 
brighten. Not till tlie music stopped did she sink down on a seat, 
panting, and smiling radiant — as in.-iny many hundred years ago I 
remember to have seen Taglioni, after a conquering se\d. She 
nodded a ‘ tliaiik you ’ to Clive. It seemed that there was a perfect 
reconciliation. Lady Kew came in just at the end of the dance, scowl- 
ing when slie belield Ethel's partner ; but in reply to her remonstrances 
Ethel slimgged her fair shoulders, with a look which seemed to say 
jt It veux, gave an arm to her grandmother, and w’alked off, saucily 
protecting her. 

Clive’s friend had been looking on obser\’ingly and curiously as the 
scene between them had taken place, and at the dance with which the 
reconciliation had been celebrated. I must tell you that this arch young 
creature had formed tlie object of my observation for some months past, 
and that I watched lier as I have watched a beautiful panther at the 
Zoolo^cal Ganlens, so bright of eye, so sleek of coat, so slim in form, 
so swift and agile in her spring. 

A more brilliant young coquette than Miss Newcome, in her second 
season, these eyes never looked upon, that is the truth. In her first 
jear, being engaged to Lord Kew’, she w*as perhaps a little more reserved 
and quiet. Besides, her mother went out with her that first season, 
to whom Miss Newcome, except for a little occasional flightincss, was 
invariably obedient and ready to come to call. But wdien Lady Kew 
appeared as her duenna, the girl’s delight seemed to be to plague the 
old lady, and she -would dance ^vith the very youngest sons merely to 
put grandmamma in a passion. In this way poor young Cubley (who 
has two hundred a year of allowance, besides eighty and an annual rise 
of five in the Treasiuy’), actually thought that Ethel was in love with 
him, and consulted witli the young men in his room in Downing Street 
whether two hundred and eighty a year, witli five pound more next 
y^r, would be enough for them to keep house on 1 Young Tandy of 
the Temple, Loid Skibbereen’s younger sou, who sat in the House for 
some tune on tlie Irish Catholic side, was also deeply smitten, and many 
a night in our walks home from the paities at the other end of the 
to\ni, -would entertain me with his admiration and passion for her. 

‘If you have such a passion for her, why not propose?’ it was asked 
of Mr. Tandy. 
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‘Propose! projDose to a Russian Arcliduchess,’ cries young Tandy, 
‘She’s beautiful, she’s delightful, she’s witty. I have never seen 
anything like her eyes; they send me nild — wld,’ says Tandy — 
{slap])ing his waistcoat under Temple Bar) — ‘hut a more audacious 
little flirt never existed since tlie days of Cleopatra.’ 

With tliis opinion likewise in my mind, I had been looking on during 
Clive’s proceedings with Miss Ethel — not, I say, -without adiniintion of 
the young lady who was leading him such a dance. Tlie waltz over, I 
congratulated him on liis own performance. His continental pmctice had 
greatly improved him. ‘And as for your partner, it is <leliglitful to see 
her,’ I went on. ‘I always like to be by wlien l\Iiss Xewcome dances. 
I had sooner see lier than anylx)dy since Taglioni. Look at her now, 
with lier neck up, and her little foot out, just as she is preparing to 
.start I Happy Lord Bustington I ’ 

‘You are angry ^\ith her because .she cut you,’ growls Clive. ‘You 
know you said she cut you, or forgot you ; and yoiu; vanity ’s wounded, 
that is why you are so .satirical.’ 

‘ How can Miss Newcomc rememl>cr all the men who are presented 
to her?’ says the otlier. ‘Last ycju* .she talked to me because she 
wanted to know about you. Tliis year she doesn't talk : because I 
sui>i)ose she docs not want to know about you any more.’ 

‘ Hang it ! Do — on’t, Pen,’ cries Clive, a.s a schoolboy cries out to 
another not to hit him. 


‘She does not pretend to observe: and is in full conversation witli 
the amiable Bustington. Delicious interchange of noble tliought-s ! But 
.slie is observing us talking, and knows that \ve are talking alxnit lier. 
If ever you many her, Clive, wliicli is absurd, I shall lose you for a 
friend. You will infallibly tell her wliat I think of lier : aii<I she w'ill 
order you to give me up.’ Clive had gone off in a brown study, as his 
interlocutor continued. ‘Yes, she is a flirt. She can’t liclp lier nature. 
She tries to vainpiish every one wlio como.s near her. She is a little out 
of breath from waltzing, and .so .she pretends to be listening to poor 
Bustington, wdio is out of breath too, but puffs out liis best in order to 
make himself agreeable. With what a pretty air she appears to listen ! 
Her eyes actually seem to brighten.’ 

‘ WiuxiV says Clive, with a start. 

I could not coiiiprclieiid the meaning of the start ; nor did I care 
much to know: supposing tliat the young man was waking up from 
some lover’s reverie : and tlie evening sped away, Clive not quitting riie 
ball until Mi.ss Neweome and the Countess of Kew had departed. JNo 
further communication aiqxwed to take jilace between the cousins that 
evening I think it was Captain Cracktliorpe wlio gave the young lady 
an nnn into l.er Cixrriage ; Sii- Join. Fotaby having tl.o happing to 
conclnot the old Countess, ami oanying tlie pink hag for the shawls, 
wrappers, etc., on whicl. her Lmlysliip's coronet and nutmls are em- 
blazoned. Clive may have made a movement as it to step forward, but 
a single finger from Miss Neweome wai-ued him hack. 
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Clire and ]iis two friends in Lamb Court had made an engagement 
for the next Saturday to dine at Greenwich ; but on the inoniing of 
that day there came a note from him to say that he thought of going 
down to see his aunt, Miss Houeyman, and begged to recall his promise 
to us. Saturday is a holiday witli gentleineu of our profession. We 
had invited F. Bayham, Esquire, and i)romised ourselves a inerr)' evening, 
and were unwilling to balk ourselves of tlie pleasure on account of tlie 
absence of our 3 ’oung Roman. So we three went to London Bridge 
Station at an early hour, proposing to breathe the fresh air of Greenwich 
Park before dinner. And, at London Bridge, by the most singular 
coincidence, Lady Kew’s caixiage drove up to the Brighton entrance, 
and Miss Ethel and her maid stepped out of the brougham. 

When Miss Newcome and her maid entered the Brighton station, did 
Mr. Clive, by another singulai* coincidence, happen also to be there"? 
\V hat more iiatiual aiul dutifid than that he should go and see his aiuit. 
Miss Honeyman? What more proper than that Miss Etliel should pass 
the Saturday and Sunday wdth her sick father ; and take a couple of 
wholesome nights’ rest after those five weaiy past evenings, for each of 
which we may reckon a couple of soirees and a ball 1 And that relations 
should travel together, the young lady being protected by her /e 7 Hme-de~ 
c/iambre; that surely, as every one must allow, was perfectly right 
and i)roper. 

Tliat a biographer should profess to know everj’tliing wdiich passes, 
even in a confidential talk in a fii-st^jlass carriage between two lovers, 
seems perfectly absurd ; not that grave historians do not pretend to the 
same wonderful degree of knowledge — reporting meetings the most occult 
of consj)irators ; private interviews between monarebs and their ministers, 
even the secret thoughts and motives of those personages, which possibly 
the persons themselves did not know. AU for which the present writer 
will pledge his known cliaracter for veracity is, that on a certain day 
certain parties had a conversation, of which the upshot was so and so. 
He guesses, of course, at a great deal of what took place ; knowing the 
characters, and being informed at some time of their meeting. You do 
not sup])ose tliat I bribed the /emme-eie-c/iambi'e, or that those two City 
gents, who sat in the same carnage with our young friends, and could 
not hear a word they said, reported their talk to me ? If Clive and 
Ethel had bad a coup^ to themselves, I w'ould yet boldly tell wdiat took 
place, but the coupd was taken by other three young City gouts w’ho 
smoked the whole way. ’ 

‘Well then,’ the bonnet begins close up to the hat, ‘tell me, sir, is it 
true that you were so very much gp7'is of the Miss Freemans at Rome ; 
and that afterwards you were so wonderfully attentive to the third Miss 
^llioll Did you draw her portnut ? You know you drew her portrait 
You painters always, pretend to admire girls with auburn hair, because 
Titian and Raphael painted it. Has. the Fomarina red hair 1 Why. wa 
ere at Croydon, I declare ! ’ 
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‘ The Fornarina ’ — tlie Imt replies to the bonnet, ‘ if that picture at 
the Borgliese Palace be an original, or a likeness of her — is not a hand- 
some woman, with v\ilgar eyes and moutli, and altogether a most 
mahogany-coloured person. She is so plain, in fact, I think that very 
likely it is the real woman ; for it is with their own fancies that men 
fall in love, — or rather every woman is handsome to the lover. You 
know how old Helen must have been.’ 

*I don’t know any such thing, or anything about her. Who was 
Helen *? ’ asks the bonnet. And indeed she did not know’. 

‘ It ’a a long story, and such an old scandal now, that there is no use 
in repeating it,^ says Clive. 

‘ You only talk about Helen because you wish to turn away the con- 
versation from Miss Freeman,’ cries the young lady — ‘from Miss 
Balliol, I mean.’ 

‘We will talk about whichever you please. Which shall we begin 
to pull to pieces 1 ’ says Clive. You see, to be in tliis cjirriage — to be 
actually wth her — to be looking into those wonderful lucid eyes — to 
sec her sweet mouth dimpling, and hear her sweet voice ringing with 
its delicious laughter — to have that liour and a half his own, in spite 
of all the world-dnigons, graudmotliers, convenaticeSf the futiue — made 
tiie young fellow so happy, filled his whole fmme and spirit with a 
deliglit so keen, that no w’onder he was gay, and brisk, and lively. 

‘And so you know of my goings onl’ he aske<I. Oh me! they 
were at Reigjite by tliis time ; there was Gatton Park flying before 
them on the wings of the wind. 

‘I know of a number of things,’ says the bonnet, nodding witli 
ambrosial curls. 

‘ And you would not answer the second letter I w’rote to you 1 

‘ We were in great perplexity. One cannot l)e always answering 
young gentlemen’s letters. I had conshlerable doubt about answering 
a note I got from Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Sipiare,’ SJiys the laxly’s 
chapeau. ‘ No, Clive, we mu.st not w’rite to one another,' slie continued 
more gravely, ‘ or only very, very seldom. Nay, my meeting you here 
to-day is by the merest chance, I am sure ; for when I mentioned at 
Lady Fareham’s the other evening that I was going to see psipa at 
Brighton to-day, I never for one 7noment thought of seeing yon in the 
train. But as you are here, it can't be helped ; and I may as well tell 
you that there arc obstacles.’ 

‘ What, other obstacles 1 ’ Clive gasped out. _ 

‘Nonsense — you silly boy! — No otlier obstacles but those which 
always have existed, and must. When we partetl — that is, when you 
left us at Baden, you knew it was for the best. You had your profes- 
sion to follow, and could not go on idling about — about a family or 
sick people and children. Every man has his profession, and you yours, 
as you would have it. We are so nearly allied that we may— we may 
like each other like brother and sister almost. I don’t know what 
Barnes would say if he heard me. Wherever you and your father are, 
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how can I ever think of you but — but you know how'? I always 
shall, always. Tliere are certain feelinjjs we liavc which I hope never 
can change ; though, if you please, about them I intLMul never to speak 
any more. Neither you nor I can alter our conditions, but must make 
the best of them. You shall be a fine clever pjiinter ; ami I, — who 
knows what will happen to mel I know what is going to happen 
toKlay ; I am going to sec papa and mamma, and be as happy as I can 
till Monday moniing.’ 

‘I know ■what I wish would happen now,* said Clive, — they Avere 
going screjiming through a tunnel. 

‘What?* said the bonnet in the darkness; and tlic engine was 
roaring so loudly, that Ire was obliged to put his head quite close 
to say — 

‘I >vish the tunnel would fall in and close upon \is, or that we might 
travel on for ever and ever.* 

Here there was a gi-eat jar of the carriage, and the lady’s-maid, and 
I think Miss Ethel, gave a shriek. The lamp above was so dim that 
the carriage was almost totally dark. No wonder the huly’s-inaid was 
frightened ! but the daylight came streaming in, and all poor Clive s 
wishes of rolling and rolling on for ever were j>ut an end to by the 
implacable sun in a minute. 

Ah, why was it the quick train? Suppose it had been the parlia- 
mentary train 1 — even that too would have come to an end. They came 
and said, ‘Tickets, please,’ and Clive held out the three of their party 
— his, and Ethel’s, and her maid’s. I think for such a ride as that 
he was right to give \ip Greenwich. Mr. K\ilm was in waiting witii 
a carriage for Mies Ethel. She shook hands witli Clive, returning 
his pressure. 

‘ I may come and see you ? ’ he said. 

‘You may come and sec mamma — yes. 

‘And where are you sbiying?* 

‘ Bless my soul — they were sbiyiiig at Miss Houeymau’s ! * Clivo 
burst into a laugh. Why, he was going there too ! Of course Aunt 
Honeymaii had no room for him, her house being quite full with the 
other Newcomes. 

It was a most curious coincidence their meeting ; but altogether 
Lady Ann thought it was best to say nothing about the ciremustunce 
to grandmamma. I myself am puzzled to say wliich would have bcou 
the better course to pursue under the circumstances ; there were si> 
many courses open. As they had gone so far, should they go on farther 
together] Suppose they were going to the same house at Brighton, 
oughtn’t they to have gone in the same carriage, with Kuhn and tlm 
maid, of course] Suppose they met by chance at the station, ought 
they to have travelled in separate carriages ] I ask any gentleman and 
father of a family, when he was immensely smitten with his present wife, 
Mrs. Brown, if he had met her travelling -with her maid, in the moil, 
when there was a vacant place, what would he himself have done ] 
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CHAPTER XLir 

INJURED INNOCENCE 

FROM CLIVE NEWCOME, ESQ., TO LIEUT.-COL. NEWCOME, C.D. 

‘Brighton, June 12, 18 — . 

‘ 1Y /T Y DEAREST Father, — As the weather was growing very hot 

\/ 1 at Najiles, aiul j'ou wislied I should come to England to see 
Mr. Biimic, I came accordingly, and have been here three 
weeks, and write to you from Aunt Honeynian’s parlour at Brighton, 
where you ate your last dinner before cinl^rking for India. I found 
your splendid remittance on Civlling in Fog Court, and have invested a 
part of the sum in a good horse to ride, upon which I take my diversion 
with other young dandies in the Park. Flonic is in England, but he 
has no need of your kiudness. Only think ! he is Prince dc Montcontour 
HOW', the second title of the Due d’lvry’s family ; and M. le Comte 
de Florae is Due dTvry iu consequence of tlie demise of t’other old 
gentleman. I believe the late duke’s wife shortened his life. Oli, what 
a woman ! She caused a duel between Lord Kew and a Frenchman, 
which hius in its turn occasioned all sorts of evil and division in families, 
as you shall hear. 

‘ In the tirst place, in consequence of the duel and of incoinijatibility 
of temper, the inatcli between Kew and E. N. has been broken off. I 
met Lord Kew at Najiles with his mother and brother, nice quiet people 
as you would like them. Kew s wouiul and subsequent illness have 
altered him a good deal. He has become much more serimii than ho 
used to be ; not ludicrously so at all, but he says he thinks his past life 
has been useless and even criminal, and he wishes to change it. He has 
sold his horses, and sowui his wild oats. He has turned quite a sober 
quiet gciitlenian. 

‘ At our meeting he told me of wiiat had happened between liim and 
Ethel, of whom he spoke most hindly and generously ^ but avowing his 
opinion that they never could have been happy in manied life. And 
now I think my dear old father will see that there may be another reason 
besides my desire to sec Mr. Binnie, wiiich has brought me tumbling 
back to England again. If need be to speak, I never shall liave, I hope, 
any secrets from you. I have not said much about one which has given 
me the deuce’s disquiet for ten months past, because tliere was no good 
in talking about it, or vc.ving you needlessly with reports of my griefs 
and W’oes. 

‘Well, when w’e were at Baden in September last, and E. and I wrote 
those letters in common to you, I dare say you can fancy wiiat my 
feelings might have been towards such a beautiful young creature, who 
lias a hundred faults, for wiiich I love her just as much as for the 
good that is in her. I became dreadfully smitten indeed, and kuowmg 
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that she was engaged, to Lord Kew, I did as you told me you did once 
when the enemy was too strong for you — 1 ran away. I had a bad 
time of it for two or three months. At Rome, however, I l>egan to 
take inattera more easily, my natumlly tine appetite returned, and at 
the end of the season I found myself uncommonly happy in the society 
of the Miss Balliols and the Miss Freemans : but when Kew told me at 
Naples of what had happened, there was straightAvay a /rcs/i eruption 
in my heart, and I was fool enougli to come almost without sleep to 
London in order to catch a glini 2 )se of the bright eyes of E. N. 

‘She is now in this voiy house ui)staii's with one aunt, whilst the 
other lets lodgings to her. I have seen her but very seldom indeed 
since I came to London, where Sir Brian and Lady Ann do not pass the 
season, and Ethel goes about to a dozen parties every week with old 
lady Kew, who neither loves you nor me. Hearing E. say she was 
coming down to her i)arents at Brighton, I made so lx)ld as to waylay 
her at the train (though I didn’t tell her that I passed three houi-s in 
the waiting-room) ; and we made the journey together, and she was very 
kind and beautiful, and though I suppose I might just as well ask a 
Royal Princess to have me, I can’t help hoping and longing and hankering 
after her. And Aunt Houeyman must have found out that I am fond 
of her, for the old lady has received me with a scolding. Uncle Charles 
seems to be in veiy good condition again. I saw him in full clerici\l 
feather at Madame de Montcontour’s, a good-natiured body who drops 
her Tt’s, though Floi^c is not aware of their absence. Peudennis and 
WaiTiugton, I know, would send you tlieir best regaixls. Pen is con- 
ceited, but much kinder in reality tlian lie has the air of being, Fred 
Bayliam is doing well, and iirospering in his mysterious way. 

‘ Mr. Biunie is not looking at all well ; and LIrs. Mack — well, as I 
loiow you never attack a lady beliind her lovely back, I won’t say a 
word of Mrs. Mack — but she has taken ])ossessiou of Uncle James, and 
seems to me to weigh upon him somehow, Rosey is as pretty and good- 
natured as ever, and has learned two new songs ; but you see, with my 
sentiments in another quarter, I feel as it were guilty and awkwai’d in 
company of Rosey and her mamma. Tliey have become the ' very greatest 
friends with Brj'anstone Sqmire, and Mrs. Mack is always citing Aunt 
Hobson as the most superior of women, in which opinion, I dare say, 
Aunt Hobson concurs. 

‘ Good-bye, my dearest father ; my sheet is full ; I wish I could put 
my arm in yours and pace up and do\^^l the pier with you, and tell you 
more and more. But you kuow enough now, and that I am your 
affectionate son always, C, N.’ 

In fact, when Mr. Clive appeared at Steyne Gardens stepping out of 
the fly, and haudiQg Miss Ethel thence, Miss Houeyinnu of coiiree was 
very glad to see her nephew, and salut^ him with a little embrace to 
her sense of picture at his visit. But the next day, being 
Sunday, when Olive, with a most engaging smile on his countenance, 

/ 
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walkwl over to breakfast from liis hotel, Miss nonejuian would scarcely 
speak to him during the meal, looked out at him very haughtily from 
under lier S\inday cap, and received his stories about Italy with ‘ Oh ! 
ah ! indectl ! ’ in a very unkind maimer. And when breakfast w’as over, 
and she had done washing her china, she fluttered up to Clive •with 
such an agihitiou of plumage, redness of craw, and anger of manner, as 
a maternal hen shows if she has reason to think you menace her 
chickens. Slie fluttered up to Clive, I say, and cried out, ‘ Not in this 
house, Clive, — not in this house, I beg you to understand tfiat ! ’ 

Clive, looking amaze<l, said, ‘ Certainly not, ma’am ; I never did do 
it in the house, as I know you don’t like it. I was going into the 
Square.’ The young man meaning that he was about to smoke, and 
conjecturing that his aunt’s anger applied to that practice. 

* You know very well what I mean, sir ! Don’t try to turn vie off 
in that liighty-tighty way. My dinner to-day is at half-iiast one. You 
can dine or not as you like,’ and the old lady flounced out of the room. 

Poor Clive stood rolling his cigar in sad perplexity of spirit, until 
Miss Hoiieyman’s servant Hannah entered, who, for her part, grinned 
and looked pirrticularly sly. ‘ In the name of goodness, Haunah, what 
is the row about T cries Mr. Clive. ‘What is my aunt scolding atl 
What are you grinning at, you old Cheshire catl’ 

‘ Git ’long, Master Clive,’ says Hannah, patting the cloth. 

‘ Get along ! why get along, and where am I to get along to 1 ’ 
‘Did’ee do ut really now. Master Clive I’ cries Miss Honeyman’s 
attendant, grinning with tlic utmost good-humour. ‘ Well, she be as 
pretty a young lady as ever I saw ; and as I told my missus, “ Miss 
Martha,” says I, “there’s a pair on ’em.” Though missus was mortal 

angry to be sure. She never could bear it.’ 

‘ Bear wJiat 'f you old goose ! ’ cries Clive, who by these playful names 
had been wont to designate Hannah these twenty years past. 

‘ A young gentleman and a young lady a kissing of each other in the 
railway coach,’ says Hannah, jerking up with her finger to the ceiling, 
as much as to say, ‘ There she is ! Lar, she be a pretty young creiiture, 
that she be ; and so I told Miss Martha,’ Thus differently had the 
news which had come to them on the previous night affected the old 


lady and her maid. £ *i .. 

The news w'h.s, that Miss Newcome’s maid (a giddy thing from the 

country, Aviio had not even leanied as yet to hold her tongue) had 
announcal with giggling delight to Lady Ann’s maid who wi^ toking 
tea with Mrs. Hicks, that Mr. Clive had given Miss Ethel a 
tunnel, and she supposed it was a match. This mtelligence Haiumh 
Hicks took to her mistress, of whose angry behaviour to Clive the next 

momimr vou may now understand the cause. 

did not Low whether to laugh or to in a toge. He swore 

that he was as innocent of all intention of kissing Miss Ethel as of 
embracing- Queen Elizabeth. He was shocked to think of his cousin, 
■walkin''- above, fancy-free in maiden meditation, whilst this conversation 
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regarding her was carried on below. How could he face her, or her 
mother, or even her maid, now he had cognisance of this naughty 
calumny] ‘Of course Hannah had contradicted itT ‘Of course I 
have a done no such a thing indeed,’ replied Master Clive’s old friend ; 

‘ of course I have set ’em down a bit ; for when little Trimmer said it, 
and she supposed it was all settled between you, seeing how it had been 
a going on in foreign parts last year, Mrs. Piucott says, “ Hold your 
silly tongue, Trimmer,” she says ; “ Miss Ethel marry a painter, indeed. 
Trimmer!” says she, “while she has refused to be a Countess,” she 
says ; “ and can be a Marcliioness any day, and will be a Marchioness. 
Marry a painter, indeed ! ” Mrs. Pincott says ; “ Trimmer, I ’m surprised 
at your impidence.” So, my dear, I got angry at that,’ Clive’s 
champion continued, ‘and says I, “If my young master ain’t good 
enough for any young lady in this world,” says I, “ I ’d like you to 
show her to me : and if his dear father, the Colonel,” says I, “ain’t as 
good as your old gentleman uj)stairs,” says I, “ who has gruel aud dines 
upon doctor’s stuff, then, Mrs. Pincott,” says I, “ my name isn’t what 
it is,” says I. Those were my very words, Master Clive, my dear ; aud 
then Mrs. Pincott says, “ Mrs. Hicks,” she says, “you don’t understand 
society,” she says ; “ you don’t \mderstaud society, he ! he ! ” ’ aud the 
country lady, with considerable humour, gave an imitation of the town 
lady’s manner. 

At this juncture Miss Honeyraaii re-entered the parlour, arrayed 
in her Sunday bonnet, her stiff and spotless collar, her Cjishmere shawl 
aud Agra brooch, and carrying her Bible and Prayer-book, each stitched 
in its neat cover of brown silk. ‘ Don’t stay chattering here, you idle 
woman,’ she cried to her attendant ^vith extreme asperity. ‘ And you, 
sir, if you wish to smoke your cigars, you had best walk down to the 
cliff where the Cockneys are ! * she added, glowering at Clive. 

‘Now I understand it all,’ Clive said, trying to deprecate her anger. 

‘ My dear good aunt, it ’s a most absurd mistake ; upon iny honour, 
Miss Ethel is as innocent as you are.’ 

‘ Innocent or not, this house is not intended for assignations, Clive I 
As long as Sir Brian Newcome lodges here, you will be pleased to keep 
away from it, sir ; and though I don’t approve of Sunday travelling, 
I think the very b^t thing you can do is to put yourself in the train 
and go back to London.’ 

And now, young people, who read my moral pages, you will see how 
highly imprudent it is to sit with your cousins in railway-carriages ; and 
how, though yo\i may not mean tlie slightest harm in the world, a great 
deal may be attributed to you; and how, when you think you are 
managing your little absurd love-affairs ever so quietly, Jennies aud 
Betsy in the servanta’-hall are very likely talking about them, and you 
sxe putting yourself in the power of those menials. If the perusal of 
these lines has rendered one single yoimg couple uncomfortable, surely 
my amiable end is answered, and I have written not altogether in vain. 
Clive was going away, innocent though he was, yet quivering under 
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his aunts reproof, and so put out of eoimtenance that he liad not even 
thought of lighting the great cigar M-hich he stuck into his foolish 
mouth ; when a shout of ‘ Clive ! Clive ! ' from half-iwlozen little voices 
roused him, and presently as many little Newcomes came toddling domi 
the stairs, and this one cliuig round his knees, and that at tlie skirts of 
his coat, and another took his hand and said, he must come and walk 
with them on the beach. 

So away went Clive to walk with liis cousins, and tlien to see liis 
old friend Miss Cann, with whom and the elder children he walked to 
clnux'h, and issuing thence greeted Lady Ann and Etliel (who had also 
attended t)ie service) in the most natural way in the world. 

While engaged in talking with these, Miss Honeyman came out of 
the sjicred edifice, crisp and stately in the famous Agra brooch and 
Cashmere shawl. The good-natured Lady Ann had a smile and a kind 
W’ord for h.r as for everydxidy. Clive went up to his maternal aunt to 
offer his arm. ‘ You must give him up to us for dinner, Miss Honey- 
man, if you please to be so very kind. He was so good-natured in 
escorting Ethel down,’ Lady Ann said. 

‘Hm! my Lady,’ says Miss Honeyman, perking her head up in her 
collar. Clive did not know whether to laugh or not, but a fine blush 
illuminated liis countenance. As for Etliel, she was ami looked per- 
fectly unconscious. So, rustling in her stiff black silk, Martha Honey- 
man walked with her nephew silent by the shore of the much-sounding 
sea. The idea of courtship, of oscillatory processes, of marrying and 
ginng in marriage, made this elderly virgin chafe and fume, she never 
having, at auy period of her life, indulged in any such ideas or practices, 
and being angry against them, as childless wives will sometimes be 
angry and testy against matrons with their prattle about their museries. 
Now, Miss Cann was a different sort of spinster, and loved a bit of 
sentiment ^^'ith all her heart, from which I am led to conclude — but, 
pray, is this the history of Miss Cann or of the Newcomes ? 

All tliese Newcomes then entered into Miss Honeyman’s house, where 
a number of little knives and forks M’ere laid for them. Ethel was 
cold and thoughtful ; Lady Ann was perfectly good-natured as her wont 
was. Sir Brian came in on the arm of his valet presently, wearing 
that look of extra neatness which invalids have, who have just been 
shaved and combed, and made ready by their attendanis to receive 
commny. He was voluble : though there was a perceptible change in 
his voice : he talked chiefly of matters which had occiured forty years 
ago aud especially of Chve’s own father, when he was a boy, in a 
manner which interested the young man and Ethel. ‘He threw me 
down in a chaise — sad chap — always reading Orme’s “ History of lu^a ” 

^vaiited marry Frenchwoman.^ He wondered Mrs. Newcoine didn’t 

leave Tom anything— ‘ ’pou my word, quite 'sprise.’ The events of 
to-dav the House of Commons, tlie Citj', had little interest for mm. 
All the children went up aud shook him by the hand, with awe in their 
looks, aud he patted their yellow heads vacantly and kindly. He asked 
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Clive (several times) where he liatl been ; and said he himself had had 
a slight ’tack — vay slight — was getting well ev’y day — strong as a 
horse— go back to Parliament d’rectly. And then he became a little 
peevish with Parker, liis man, alx>ut his bi-oth. The man retired, and 
came back presently, with profound bows and gravity, to tell Sir Brian 
dinner was ready, and he went away (luitc briskly at this news, 
a couple of fingers to Clive before he tlisappoared into the upper apar^ 
ments. Good-natured Lady Ann was as easy alx)\it this as about the 
other events of this world. In later (lays, witli wliat a stmnge feelin*^ 
we remember that last sight we have of the old friend ; tliat nod of 
farewell, and shako of the hand, tliat last look of the face and figiu^e as 
the door closes on him, or the coacli drives away ! So the roast mutton 
was ready, and all the cJiildreii dined very heartilj’. 

Tlie infantile meal had not been long coneluded, when servants 
announced ‘the Martinis of FarintoslC; and that nobleman made his 
appearance to i)ay Ids resjiects to Miss Newcome and Lady Ann He 
brought the veiy last i?cws of the veiy last party in Lcndoii, where 
Keally, upon my honour, now, it was quite a stupid party, lx>cause 
1 U 1 S 8 JNewcome wasn’t there. It w'as now, ^eallJ^’ 

Miss Newcome remarked, if he said so upon Ids lioiumr, of course she 
was satisfied. 


As you weren’t there,’ the young nobleman continued, ‘ the Miss 

Rackstraw-s came out quite strong; really they did now, upon my 

Jionour. It was quite a quiet thing. Lady Merriborougli hadn’t even 

got a new govni on. Lady Ann, you shirk London society this year 

and we miss you : we e.vpcctcd you to give us two or three things tliis 

season ; we did now, really. I M to Tufthnnt, only yesterday, why 

h^ not Lady Ann New(;omc given anything? You know Tufthnnt] 

ihey say he 8 a clever fellow, and that— but he’s a low little beast 
and I hate him.’ • ’ 


Lady Ann said. Sir Brian’s bad state of health prevented her from 
going out this season, or receiving at Jiome* 

‘ It don’t prevent your mother from going out, though,’ continued my 
A^rd. _ Upon my honour, I tliink unless she got two or three thimrg 
every night, I think she’d die. Lady Kew’s like one of tliose hoi^es 
you know, that unless they go they drop.’ * 

I Thank you for my mother,’ said Lady Ann. 

* She is, upon my honour. Last night I know she w^rs at ever so 
many places. She diiicd at the Blo.xams’, for I was there. Then she 
^d she was png to sit with old Mi-s. Cracktliorpe, who has broke her 
MUar-bone (that fecktliorpe in the Life Guai-ds, her gmiulson, is a 

toe F r ^ beenatthe-at 

toeilowerdales,too. People begin to go to those Flowerdales. Hanged 

It l^ow where they won’t go next. Cotton-spinner, wasn’t ho ? ' 
bo were we, my Lord,’ says Miss Newcome. 

Oh yee, I forgot ! But you ’re of an oU family-very old family.' 
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e can t help it, said Miss Ethel archly. Tndeeil, she thought 
she was. ® 

‘Do you l^lieve in the liarber-surgeon?" asked Clive. And my Loid 
looked at him with a noble curiosity, as much as to say, ‘Who the 
deuce was the Imrber-siirgeon ? and who the devil are you V 

‘Why sliould we disown our family?* Miss Etliel said simply. ‘In 
those early days I suppose people did — did all sorts of things, and it 
was not considered at all out of the way to be surgeon to William the 
Conqueror.’ 

‘Edward the Confessor,* interposed Clive. ‘And it must be true, 
l^ecause I have seen a picture of the barber-surgeon : a friend of mine, 
M‘Collop, did the picture, and I dare say it is for sale still.’ 

Lady Ann said ‘ she should be delighted to see it.' Lord Farintosli 
remembered that the M‘Collop had the moor next to his in Argjdeshire, 
but did not choose to commit himself with the stmnger, and j>referred 
looking at his own handsome face and admiring it in the glass until the 
last speaker had concluded his remarks. 

As Clive did not offer any further conversation, but went back to a 
table, where he l>cgan to draw the barber-surgeon, Lonl Farintosli 
resumed the delightful talk. ‘ What infernal bad glasvses these are in 
these Bright<ui lodging-houses ! They make a man look quite green, 
really they do — and there ’s nothing green in me, is there, Lady Ann ? ’ 

‘ But you look very unwell, Lord Farintosli ; indeetl you do,’ Miss 
Newcome said gravely. ‘I think late hours, and smoking, and going 
to that horrid Platt’s, where I dare say j’ou go ’ 

‘ Go ? don’t I ? But <lon't cjill it hori’id ; really, now, don’t call it 
horrid ! ’ cried the noble Marquis. 

‘Well — something has made you look far from well. You know 
how very well Lord Farintosli used to look, mamma — and to see him 
now, in only his second season — oh, it is inelanclioly ! ’ 

‘God bless my soul. Miss Newcome I what do you meau? I think I 
look pretty well,’ and the noble youth jmssed his liand through his hair. 
‘It is a hard life, I know; that tearin’ about night after night, and 
sittin’ up till ever so much o’clock ; and then all these races, you know, 
coinin’ one after another — it ’s enough to knock up any fellow. I ’ll 
tell you what I’ll do. Miss Newcome. I’ll go down to Codlington, 
to my mother; I will, upon my honour, and lie quiet all July, and 
then I ’ll go to Scotland — and you shall see whether I don’t look better 
next sejuson.’ 

‘ Do, Lord Farintosli ! ’ .said Ethel, greatly amused, as much, jierhaps, 
at the young Manpiis, as at lier cousin Clive, who sat whilst the other 
was speaking, fuming with iiige, at his table. ‘ What are you doing, 
Clive ? ’ she asks. 

‘I wa.s trying to draw, Lord knows who — Lord Newcome, who was 
killed at the Battle of Bo.swortli,’ said the artist, and the girl ran to 
look at the picture. 

‘ Why, you have made him like Pimch,* cries the young lady. 
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* It’s a shame caricaturing one’s own flesh and blood, isn’t it?’ asked 
Clive gravely. 

‘ What a (boll, funny picture ! ’ exclaims Lady Ann. ‘ Isn’t it canital 
liord Farintosh ? ’ ’ 

‘Idaresjiy — I confess I don’t understand that sort of thing,’ says 
his Lordsliip, ‘Don’t, upon my honour. There’s Odo Carton, *al ways 
making those caricatures—/ don’t uiulerstand ’em. You ’ll come up to 
town to-morrow, won’t you? And you’re goin’ to Lady Hm’.s, and to 
Hm and Hnis, aintyou?’ (The names of tlicse aristocratic places of 
resort were quite inaudible.) ‘You mustn’t let Miss Blackcap have it 
all her onvu way, you know, that you mu.stn’t.’ 

‘She won't have it all her own way,’ sa^-s Miss Ethel. ‘Lord 
Farintosh, will you do me a favour? liudy Innisliowan is your aunt?’ 

‘ Of course slie is my aunt.’ 

‘ Will you be so veiy good as to get a card for her party on Tuesday 

for my cousin, Mr. Clive Newcomo? Clive, please be introduced to tlie 
Marquis of Farintosh/ 


The young Marquis perfectly well recollected those mustacluos and 
their wearer on a former night, though he had not thonglit fit to make 
any sip of recognition. ‘ Anything you wisli, Miss Neweome,’ he said ; 
delighted, I ’m sure ; ’ and turning to Clive— ‘In the anny, I suppose?’ 

I am an artist,’ says Clive, turning very red. 

‘Oh, really, I didn’t know,’ cries the nobleman ; and my Lord burstino- 
out laughing presently as he was engaged in convei-sation with Miss Ethel 
on the balcony, Clive thought, veiy likely witli justice, ‘He is making 
Inn of my mustacluos. Confound him ; I should like to pitch him over 
into the street.’ But this was only a kind wish on Mr. Newcoine’s part ■ 
not followed out by any immediate fulfilment. ^ 

^ As tlie Marquis of Farintosh seemed inclined to prolong his visit and 
ins company was exceedingly disagreeable to Clive, the latter took his 
departure for an afternoon walk, consolal to think that he should have 
Ethel to biinself at the evening’s dinner, when Lady Ann would be 
^upied about Sir Brian, and would be sure to be putting the children 
to bed, and in a woi-d, would give him a quarter of an hour of delightful 
tete-a-Ute with the beautiful Ethel. 

Clive’s disgust was considerable when he came to dinner at length 
and foiijul Lord Farintosh likewise iiirtted, and sprawling in the drawing- 
room His hopes of a tete-a-tete were over. Ethel and Lady Ann and 
my Lord talked, as all peoide will, alxiut their mutual acquaintance- 
What parties were coming off, who was going to many whom, and so 

. iwraons about whom they conversed were in their 
0^ ^on of life, and belonged to the fashionable world, of which 
^hye had but a slight knowledge, he chose to fancy that his cousin was 
gi\mg heraelf airs, and to feel sulky and uneasy during their dialogue. 
nprU®® Neweome had faults of her own, ami was worldly enough, as 
^rhaps the r^der hp begun to perceive ; but in this instance, no harm, 
sure, was to be attributed to her. If two gossips in Aunt Honeyman’a 
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parlour had talked over the affairs of Mr. Jones and Mr. Brown, Clive 
would not Iiavc been angry ; but a young man of spirit not uufrequently 
mistakes his vanity for independence : and it is certain that nothing is 
more offensive to us of the middle class than to hear the names of great 
folks constantly introduced into convei’sation. 

So Clive was silent and ate no dinner, to the alarm of Hannah, wlio 
had put him to bed many a time, and always had a maternal eye over 
him. Wlieii he actually refused currant and mspberiy tart and custard, 
the chef-d’ceuvre of Miss Honeyman, for whicli she liad seen him 
absolutely ciy in his cluldliood, the good Hannah was alarmed. 

‘ Law, Master Clive ! ’ she said, ‘ do ’ee eat some. Missis made it, you 
know she did ; ’ and she insisted on bringing back tlic tart to him. 

Lady Ami and Ethel laughed at this eagerness on tlie worthy old 
woman’s part. ‘Do’ee eat some, Clive,’ says Etliel, imitating honest 
Mrs. Hicks, wlio liad left the room. 

‘ It ’s doosid good,’ remarked Lord Farinto.sl). 

‘ Then do ’ee eat some more,’ said Miss Newcome : on which tlie young 
nobleman, holding out his plate, observed with much affability, that the 
cook of tlie lodgings was really a stunner for tarts. 

‘ Tlie cook, dear me, it ’s not the cook ! ’ cries ^liss Ethel. ‘ Don’t 
you remember the princes.s in tlie “Ai’abian Nights,” wlio was such a 
kuniicr for tarts, Lord Fariiitosh T 

Lord Farintosh couldn’t say that he did. 

‘ Well, I tliouglit not ; but there was a princess in Arabia or China 
or somewhere, who made such delicious tarts and custards that nobody’s 
could compare with them ; and there is an old lady in Brighton who has 
tlie same wonderful talent. She is the mistress of this house.’ 

‘ And she is my aunt, at your Lordship’s service,’ said Mr. Clive, with 

great dignity. 

‘ Upon my honour ! did you make ’em. Lady Ann i asked my Lord. 

‘The Queen of Hearts made tarts!’ cried out ?«Iiss Newcome rather 

eagerly, and hlushing soinewliat. 

‘ My good old aunt, iMiss Honeyman, made this one, Clive would go 

on to say. ^ , 

‘Mr. Honeymaii’s sister, tlic preacher, you know, where we go on 

Sunday,’ Miss Ethel interposeil. 

‘ The Honeyman pedigree is not a matter of very great iniportance, 
Lady Aim remarked gently. ‘ Kulm, will you have the goodness to tiika 
away these tilings 1 Wlien did yon liear of Colonel Newcome, Clive > 

An air of deep bewilderment and perplexity had spread over Lord 
Farintosh’s fine counteimnce whilst this talk alwut pastry had been 
on. Tlie Arabian Princess, the Queen of Hearts making tarts, Miss 
Honeyman 1 Wlio the deuce were all these'? Such may haye been lus 
lordship’s doubts and queries. Whatever his cogitations were, he did 
not give utterance to them, but remained in sUence for some 
did tlw 3 rest of the little party. Clive tried to think he hail asserted lii3 
independence by showing that ho was not ashamed of his old aunt ; but 
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the doubt may be wliether there was any necessity for jDresenting her in 
this company, and whether Mr. Clive had not much better have left the 
tart question alone. 

Ethel evidently thought so ; for slie talked and rattled in the most 
lively manner with Lord Farintosh for tlie rest of the evening, and 
scarcely chose to say a word to her cousin. Lady Ann was absent with 
Sir Brian and her children for the most i)art of the time ; and thus 
Clive had the pleasure of listening to Miss Neweome uttering all sorts 
of odd little paradoxes, ^ing the while sly shots at Mr. Clive, and 
ipdeed, making fun of his friends, exhibiting herself in not the most 
agreeable light. Her talk only served the more to bewilder Lord Farin- 
tosh, who did not understand a tithe of her allusions ; for heaven, which 
had endowed the young Marquis with personal charms, a large’ estate 
an ancient title and the pride belonging to it, had not supplied his Lord- 
ship with a great quantity of brains, or a very feeling lieart. 

Lady Ann came back from the upper regions presently nith rather a 
grave face, and saying that Sir Brian was not so well this evening, upon 

rose to depart.. My Lord said he had had ‘a 
most delightful dinner and a most delightful tart, »pon his honour,’ and 
WM the only one of the little company who laughed at his own remark. 
Miss Ethel’s eyes flashed sconi at Mr. Clive when that unfortunate 
subject was introduced again. 

My Lo^ was going back to London to-morrow. Was Miss Neweome 

going back? Wouldn’t he like to go back in the train with her' 

observation. Lady Ann said, ‘ It would depend on the 
state of Sir Bnan s health the next morning whether Ethel would return • 
and Iwtli of you gentlemen are too young to be her escort,’ added the 
kmd lady. Then she shook liands with Clive, as flunking she had said 
Something too severe for liim. 


Fanntosh in the meantime was taking leave of Miss Neweome. ‘ Pray 
pray, said his Lordship, ‘don’t throw me over at Lady Innishowan’s! 
xou know I hate balls and never go to ’em, except when you go. I 
liate dancing, I do, ’pon my honour.’ 

‘ Thank you,’ said Miss Neweome, with a curtsey. 

‘Except with one person— only one person, upon my honoim. I’ll 
ramember and get the invitation for your friend. And if you would but 
try that mare, I give you my honour I bred her at Codlington, She’s 
a beauty to look at, and as quiet as a lamb.’ 

‘I don’t want a horse like a lamb,’ replied the young lady. 

‘ Well— she ’ll go like blazes now : and over timber she ’s splendid 
now. She is, upon my honour.’ • 

TTfi London perhaps you may trot her out/ said Miss 

J!«thel, giving hmi her hand and a fine smile. 

‘ ^ suppose you don’t condescend to 
nae Bhurtpore any more now 1 ’ he said, 

^oor Bhurt^re 1 The children ride him now,’ said Miss Ethel 
-rgiving Chve at the same time a dangerous look of her eyes, as though 
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to see if her shot lia<l hit. Then she addc<l, ‘ 2so ; lie has not been 
brought up to to^ni tliis year : be is at 27ewcome, and I like him very 
much.’ Perhar>s she thought the shot had struck too deep. 

But if Clive wjis hurt he did not show liis wouiul. ‘ You have liad 
liim these four years — yes, it ’s four years since my fatlier broke him 
for you. And you still continue to like liim ? What a miracle of con- 
stancy ! You use him sometimes in the countiy — when you have no 
better horse — what a conijdiment to Bliurtjxire ! ’ 

‘ Nonsense ! ’ ^liss Ethel here made Clive a sign in her most imjierious 
manner to stay a moment when Lord Farintosh had departed. 

But he did not choose to obey this onler. ‘ Go<Kl-night,’ he said. 
‘ Before I go I must shake hands with my aunt downstairs.’ And he 
wj\s gone, following close upon Lonl Farintash, wlio I <lare say thought, 
* Why tlie douce can't he sliake hands with his aunt uj» here 1 ’ and when 
Clive eutcre<l Miss Honeymans Ixick jjarlour, making a bow to the 
young nobleman, my Lord went away more pc'qilexeil than ever ; and 
the next day told friends at Whites what uncommonly queer people 
those Newcomes were. ‘ I give you my houour there wa.s a fellow at 
Lady Ann’s whom they call Clive, who is a piiinter by trade — his uncle 
is a preacher — liis father is a horse-dealer, and his aunt lets lodgings 
and cooks the dinner.’ 


CHAPTER XLIII 

RETURNS TO SOME OLD FRIENDS 

T he hagganl youtli burst into my chambers, in the Temple, on 
the very next morning, and conlided to me the story wiiich has 
been just here narrated, ^^'llen he had concluded it, with 
many ejaculations regarding the heroine of the tale, ‘ I saw her, sir,’ 
he added, ‘ walking with the children and ^liss Cann as I drove round 
in the fly to the .station — and didn't even bow to her.’ 

‘ Wliy did you go round by tlie cliff ? ’ asked Clive s friend. ‘ That 
is not the way from the “Steyne Arms” to the railroad.’ 

‘ Hang it,’ says Clive, turning very red, ‘ I wanted to pass just under 
her windows, and if I saw her, wot to see her : and that ’s wiiat I did.’ 

‘Why did she walk ou the cliff,’ mmsed Clive’s frieud, ‘at that early 
liour ? Not to meet Lord Farintosli, I should think. He never gets 
up before twelve. It must have been to see you. Didn’t you tell her 

you were going away in the morning ] ’ • • < c 

‘ I tell you what she does with me,’ continues 3Ir. Clive. ^ Some- 
times she seems to like me, and then she leaves me. Sometimes she 
is quite kind— kind she always is— I mean, you know. Pen— know 
what I mean ; and then up comes the old Ck>untess, or a young 
or some feUow with a handle to his name, and she whistles me off tUl 

the next convenient opportunity.’ 
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‘Women are like that, my ingenuous youth,’ says aive’s counsellor. 

‘I ^ou't stand it. 1 won’t be made a fool of ! ’ he continues. ‘ She 
seems to expect everylwdy to bow to her, and jnoves tlirougli the world 
with her imperious airs. Oil, how confoundedly Jiandsome she is with 
them ! I tell you what. I feel inclined to tumble down and feel one 
of her pretty little feet on my neck and say, “ There ! Trample iny 

slave of me. Let me get a silver collar and mark 
Ethel on it and go through the world with my badge.” ’ 

‘And a blue riband for a footman to hold you by; and a muzzle to 
wear in the dog-<lays. Bow ! wow I ’ say.s Mr. Pendennis. 

(At this noise Mr. Warrington puts his head in from the neighbourino- 
bedchamber, and shows a beard just lathered for shavim^ ‘We are 

talking sentiment ! Go back till you are wanted ! ’ says Mr. Pendennis 
Exit he of the soap-suds.) 

Doiit make fun of a fellow,’ Clive continues, laughing ruefully 
You see I must talk about it to .somebody. I sliall die if I don’t 
bometime.s, sir, I rise up in my might and defy lier lightning. The 
Mrcastic dodge is the best : I have boiTowed tliat from you, Pen old 
boy. That puzzles her: that would beat her if I could but go on ^vith 
It. tint there comes a tone of lier sweet voice, a look out of tliose 
Killing grey eyes, and all my frame is in a thrill and a tremble. When 
she was engaged to Lord Kew I did battle with the confounded passion 
and 1 ran away from it like an honest man, and the gods rewarded 
me with ease of mind after a while. But now the thing nigcs worse 
than ever. Last night, I give you my honour, I heaixl eveiy one of 
the confoandal hours, toll, except the la.st, when I was cb-eaming of my 
lather, and the chambermaid woke me with a hot-wator ju". ’ 

Hid she scald you ? What a cruel chambermaid ! I*see you have 
shaven the mustachois off.’ 


^ ‘ Farintosh asked me whether I was going into the army,’ said Clive, 
and slie lauglied. I thought I had best dock them. Oli, I would like 
to cut my head off as well as my hair 1 ^ 

‘Have you ever asked her to many you?’ asked Clive’s friend. 

1 have seen her but five tunes suice my return from abroad,’ the 
lad went on; there has been always somebody by. Who am I? a 
painter with five hundred a year for an allowance. Isn’t she used to 
wakupon velvet and dine upon silver; and Imsn’t she got marquises 

and barons, and all sorts of swells in her tmin ? I daren’t ask her ’ 

Here hie friend hummed Montrose’s lines—* He either feare his fate 
too much, or liis desert is small, who dares not put it to the touch 
ana win or lose it all/ * 


‘ I own I dare not ask her. If she were to refuse me, I know I 
should never ask again. This isn’t the moment, when all swelldom is 

J u * forward and say, “Maiden, I have watched 

hee daily, ^d I think thou lovest me well." I read that ballad to her 
at ^en, sir. I drew a picture of the Lord of Burleigh wooing the 
taaiden, and asked what she would have done.* 
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‘Oh, you (Ud'i I thought, when we were at Baden, we were so 
modest that we did not even whisper our condition?’ 

‘A fellow can’t help letting it he seen and hinting it,’ says Clive^ 
with another blush. ‘ They can read it in our looks fast enough ; and 
what is going on in our minds, hang tliem ! “ I recollect,” she said, in 

her grave, cool way, “ that after all tlie Lord and Lady of Burleigh did 
not seem to have made a very good marriage, and that the lady would 
have been much happier in marrying one of her own degree.” ’ 

‘That was a %’ery prudent saying for a young la<ly of eighteen,’ 
remarks Clive’s friend. 

‘ Yes ; but it was not an unkind one. Say Ethel thought — thought 
what was the case ; and being engaged herself, and knowing how friends 
of mine had provided a very pretty little partner for me — she is a dear 
good little girl, little Rosey ; and tA\ice as good. Pen, when lier mother 
is away — knowing this and that, I say, suppose Ethel wanted to give 
me a hint to keep quiet, was she not right in the counsel she gave me ? 
She is not fit to be a poor man’s wife. Fancy Ethel Newcome going 
into the kitchen and making pies like Aunt Honeyinan ! ’ 

‘ The Circassian beauties don’t sell under so many thousand purses,’ 
remarked Mr. Pendennis. ‘ If there ’s a beauty in a well-regulated 
Georgian family, they fatten her; they feed her with the JtacaJiout 
des Arahes. They give her silk robes and perfumed baths ; have her 
taught to play on the dulcimer, and dance and sing ; and when she is 
quite perfect, .send her down to Constantinople for the Sultan’s in- 
spection. The rest of tlie family never think of giumbling, but eat 
coarse meat, bathe in the river, wear old clothes, and praise Allah for 
their sister’s elevation. Bah ! Do you suppose the Tiu-kisli system 
doesn’t obtain all the world over? My poor Clive, this article in the 
Mayfair hlarket is beyond your worship’s price. Some things in this 
world are made for our betters, young man. Let Dives say grace for 
his dinner, and the dogs and Lazarus be thankful for the crumbs. Here 
comes Warrington, .shaven and smart as if he was going out a-courting.’ 

Thus it will be seen, that in his communication with certain friends 
who approached nearer to his otmi time of life, Clive was much more 
eloquent and rhapsodical than in the letter which he wrote to his father, 
regarding his passion for Miss Etliel. He celebrated her until pencil 
and pen. He was for ever drawing tlie outline of her head, the' solemn 
eyebrow, the nose (that wondrous little nose), descending from the 
straight forehead, the short upper lip, and chin sweeping in a full curve 
to the neck, etc. etc. etc. A frequenter of his studio might see a whole 
gallery of Etlicls there represcnteil : when Mrs. Mackenzie visited that 
place, and remarked one face and figure repeated on a hundred canvases 
and papers, grey, white, and brouii, I believe she was told that the 
origiual was a famous Roman model, from whom Clive had studied a 
great deal during his residence in Italy ; on which Mi*s. Mack gave it 
as her opinion that Clive was a sad wicked young fellow. The widow 
thought rather the better of him for beuig a sad wicked young fellow ; 
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and as for Miss Rosey, she, of course, was of mamma's way of thiuking. 
Rosey went through the world constantly smiling at whatever occiured. 
She was good-humoured through the dreariest long evenings at the most 
stupid parties ; sat good-liumouredly for hoiu-s at Shoolbred’s whilst 
mamma was making purchases ; heard good-liuinouredly those old old 
stories of her mother’s day after day; bore an hour’s joking or an hour’s 
scolding with equal good-liumour ; and whatever had been the occiu:- 
rences of her simple day, wlietlier there was sunshine or cloudy weather, 
or flashes of liglituing and bursts of rain, I fancy Miss Mackenzie slept 
after them quite undisturbedly, and was sure to greet the morro'w’s 
dawn with a smile. 

Had Clive become more knowing in his travels, liad Love or Ex- 
perience opened his eyes, that tlicy looked so differently now upou 
objects which before used well enough to please tliein ? It is a fact 
that, until he went abroad, he thought widow Mackenzie a dashing, 
lively, agreeable w^oman ; he used to receive licr stories about Chelten- 
ham, tlie colonies, tlie balls at Government House, tlie observations 
wliicli the Bishop made, and the peculiar attention of the Cliief-Justice 
to Mrs. Major MacSIiaue, witli tlie Major’s uneasy l)chaviour — all these 
to hear at one time did Clive not niigracioiisly incline. ‘Our friend 
Mrs. Mack, ’ the good old Colonel used to sjiy, ‘ is a clever woman of 
the world, and has seen a great deal of companj-,’ That story of 
Sir Thomas Sadmaii dropping a pocket-handkerchief in his Coimt at 
Colombo, which the Queen’s Advocate O’Goggarty picked up, and on 
which Laura MacS. was embroidered, whilst the Major w'as absolutely 
in the witness-ljox giving evidence against a native servant who had 
^len one of his cocked-hats— that story always made good Thomas 
Newcome laugh, and Clive used to enjoy it too, and the widow’s 
mischievous fun in narrating it; and now, behold, one day when 
Mrs. Mackenzie recounted the anecdote in her best manner to Messrs. 
Pendennis and Warrington, and Frederick Bayham, wdio liad been 
mviteil to meet Mr. Clive in Fitzroy Square — when Mr. Binuie 
chuckled, when Rosey, a.s in duty bound, looked discomposed and said, 
Law, mamma!’ — not one sign of good-humour, not one ghost of a 
smile, made its apparition on Clive’s dreaiy face. He painted imaginary 
portraits with a strawbeny stalk ; he looked into his water-gte as 
though he would plunge and drowm there ; and Bayliam had to remind 
him that the claret-jug was anxious to have another embrace from its 
constant friend, F. B. AVheii Mrs. Mack w’ent. aw’ay distributing 
smilM, Clive groaned out, ‘ Good heavens I how that story does bora 
me ! ’ and lapsed into his former moodiness, not giving so much as a 
glance to Rosey, whose sweet face looked at him kindly for a moment, 
as she followed in the wake of her mamma. 

‘The mother’s the woman for my money,* I heard F. B. whisper to 
Wamngton. ‘Splendid figure-head, sir— magnificent build, sir, from 
rows to stem— I like ’em of that sort. Thank you, Mr. Binnie, I will 
take a back-hander, as Clive don’t seem to drink. The youth, sir, has 
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grown melancholy witli his travels ; I 'm inclined to think some noble 
Koinan lias stolen tlie young man’s lieart. Why did you not send us 
over a picture of the channer, Clive? Young Ridley, Mr. Binnie, you 
will be haiijiy to hear, is bidding fair to’ take a distinguished place in 
the world of arts. His picture has been greatly admired ; and my good 
friend hli-s. Ridley tells me that Lord Todinordcn has sent him over 
an order to paint him a couple of pictures at a hundred guineas apiece.’ 

‘I should think so. J. J.’s jactures will be w’orth five times a 
hundred guineas ere five years are over,’ says Clive. 

‘ In that case it wouldn't be a bad speculation for our friend 
Sherrick,’ remarked F. B., ‘to purchase a few of the young man’s 
works. I would, only I haven’t the capital to .spare. Mine has been 
vested in an Odessa venture, sir, in a large amount of wild oats, which 
up to the present moment make me no return. But it will always be 
a consolation to me to think that I have been the means — the humble 
inean.s — of furthering that deserving young man’s prospects in life.’ 

‘You, F. B ! and how?’ we asked. 

‘ By cerbiin humble contributions of mine to the press,’ answered 
Bayham majestically. ‘ Mr Warrington, the claret happens to stand 
with you ; and exercise does it good, sir. Ye.s, the articles, trifling as 
tlicy may apjwir, have attmctecl notice,’ continued F. B., sipping his 
wine with great gusto. ‘ They are noticed, Pendennis, give me leave 
to say, by parties wiio don’t value so much tlie liteniry or even the 
political part of the Pall Mall Gazette, though both, I am told by 
those wiio read them, arc conducted with con.shlemblc — consummate 
ability. Jolin Ridley sent a hundred pounds over to his father the 
otlier day, wiio funded it in his son’s name. And Ridley told the story 
to Lord Todinorden, wiien the venerable nobleman congratulated liim 
on having such a child. I wish F. B. had one of the same sort, sir.’ 
In wiiich sweet prayer we all of us joined with a laugh. 

One of us had told Mrs. Mackenzie (let the criminal blush to own 
that quizzing his fellow-creatures u.sed at one time to form part of his 
youthful amusement) that F. B. was tlie son of a gentleman of most 
ancient family, and vast landed possessions, and as Bayham w’as 
particularly attentive to the widow, and gmndiloquent in his remarks, 
slie was greatly pleased by Iiis iwliteness, and pronounced him a most 
distingue man — reminding her, indeed, of Geneml Hopkirk, who 
commanded in Canada. And slie bade Rosey sing for Mr. Bayham, 
who was in a rapture at the young lady’s performances, and said no 
wonder such an accomplished daughter came from .sucli a mother, 
though how such a mother could have a daughter of such an age, he, 
F. B., W’as at a loss to understand. 0 sir ! Mrs. Mackenzie was 
charmed and overcome at tliis novel compliment. Meanwhile the little 

artless Rosey warbled on her pretty ditties. 

‘ It is a w’ondcr,’ growled out Mr. Warrington, ‘ that that sweet girl 
cun belong to .such a woman. I don’t understand much about women, 
but that one appeam to me to be — hum I ’ 
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‘What, George?’ asked Warrington’s friend. 

‘Well, an ogling, leering, scheming, artfnl old caini)oigner,’ gi-umbled 
the misogjmist. ‘ As for the little girl, I should like to have her to 
sing to me all night long. Dej>end upon it she would make a much 
better wife for Clive than that fashionable cousin of his lie is hankering 
after. I heanl him bellowing about her the other day in chambers, as 
I was dressing. What the deuce does the l)oy want with a wife at 
all?’ And Rosey’s song being by this time finished, Warrington went 
up with a blushing face and absolutely paid a compliment to Miss 
Mackenzie — an almost unheard-of effort on George’s part. 

‘ I wonder whether it is every young fellow’s lot,’ quoth George., as 
we tnulged home together, ‘ to i)awn liis heart away to some girl that ’s 
not worth the winning? Psha ! it’s all mad nil>bish this sentiment. 
The women ought not to be allowed to interfere with us: maiTied.if a 
man must be, a suitable ■wife should be portioiieil out to liim, and there 
an end of it. Why doesn’t the young man iimrn,* this girl, and get 
back to bis business and j)aint his pictures? Because lus father wishes 
it — and the old Nabob yonder, who seems a kindly nlisposed, easy-going 
old heathen philosopher. Here ’s a pretty little girl ; money I suppose 
in sufficiency — cveiy thing ssitisfactory, e.xcept, I grant you, the cam- 
paigner. The lad miglit daub his canvases, christen a child a year, 
and be as happy ns any young donkey that browses on this common of 
ours — but he must go and heehaw after a zebni, forsooth ! a lusus 
is she ! I never spoke to a woman of fashion, thank my stars 
— I don’t know the nature of the beast ; and since I went to our 
race-balls, as a boy, scarcely ever saw one ; as I don’t frequent operas 
and parties in Loudon like you young flunkeys of the aristoenmy. I 
heard you talking about this one, I couldn’t help it, as my door was 
open and the young one was shouting like a madman. What ! does he 
choose to hang on on sufferance, and hope to be taken, provided miss 
can get no better ? Do j'ou mean to say that is the genteel custom, 
and that women in your confounded society do such things every day? 
Rather than have such a creature I would toke a savage w’oman, who 
should nurse my dusky brootl ; ainl rather than have a daughter brought 
up to the trade, I would bring her do>vn from the woods and sell her in 
\ irginia. • AVith which bui*st of indignation our friend’s anger ended 
for that night. 

Though Mr. Clive had the felicity to meet his cousin Etliel at a party 
or two in the ensuing weeks of the seasou, every time he perused the 
mtwes of Lady Kow’s brass knocker in Queen Street, no result came 
of the visit. At one of their meetings iu the world Ethel fairly told 
him that her grandmother would not receive him. ‘ You know, Clive, 
i can’t help myself : nor would it be proper to make you signs out of 
the window. But you must call for all that : grandmaimua may bccomn 
more good-humoured ; or if you don’t come she may susjiect I told you 
^0 to come ; and to battle with her day after day is no pleasure, sir,. 
1 assure you. Here is Lord Farintosh coming to take me to dance. 
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You must not speak to me all the evening, mind that, sir,’ and away 
goes the young lady in a waltz with tlie Marquis. 

On the Siune evening — as he was biting his nails, or cursing his fate, 
or wishing to inWte I^rd Farintosh into the neighbouring garden of 
Berkeley Square, whence the policeman might carry to the station-house 
the corpse of tlic suiwivor, — Lady Kew would bow to him with perfect 
graciousness ; on other niglits her Ladyship would pass and no more 
recognise him than the servant who opened the door. 

If she was not to see him at her grandmotlier’s house, and w’as not 
particularly unhappy at his exclusion, why did Miss Xewcoine encourage 
Mr. Olive so that he should try and see h€r\ If Clive could not get 
iido the little house in Queen Street, why was Lord Farintosh’s enormous 
cab-horse looking daily into the first-door windows of that street 1 Wliy 
wore little quiet dinners made for him, before the opera, before going 
to the play, upon a halfalozen occasions, when some of the old old Kew 
IK)rt W51S brought out of the cellar, w’liere cobwebs had gathered round 
it ere Farintosli was Iwrn 1 The dining-room was so tiny tliat not more 
tlian five people could sit at the little round table : tliat is, not more 
than Lady Kew and her granddaughter, Miss Crocliet, the late vicars 
daxighter, at Kewbury, one of the Miss Toadins, and Captain Walleye, 
or Tommy Henchman, Fariiitosli’s kinsman and admirer, who were of 
no consequence, or old Fred Tiddler, wliose wife was an invalid, and 
who was always ready at a moment's notice. Ciuckthorpe once went to 
one of tlicse dinners, but that young soldier, being a frank and high- 
spirited youth, abused the entertainment and declined more of them. 

‘ I tell you what I was w’antcd for,' the Captain told his mess and Clive 
at the Eegent’s Park Barracks afterwards : ‘ I was exixjcted to go as 
Fariiitosh’s Groom of the Stole, don't you know, to stand, or if I could, 
sit in tlie back scat of the box, whilst His Royal Highness made talk 
with the Beauty ; to go out and fetch the carnage, and walk downstairs 
wtli that d — — crooked old dowager, tliat looks as if she usually rode 
on a broomstick, by Jove, or cl.se with that bony old painted slieep-faced 
companion, who’s nuldlcd like an old bell-wether. I think, Newcome, 
you seem to be rather hit by tlie Belle Coiisine — so was I last sea.son ; 
.so were ever so many of the fellows. By Jove, sir! there’s nothing 
I know more comfortable or inspiritin’ than a younger son’s position, 
when a Marquis cuts in with fifteen tliousiind a year ! We fancy we’ve 
been making running, and suddenly we find ourselves nowhere. Miss 
Mary, or Miss Lucy, or Miss Ethel, saving your presence, wdll no more 
look at us, than my dog will look at a bit of bread when I offer her 
tliis cutlet. Will you — old woman 1 no, you old slut, that you woii t ! 
(to Mag, an Isle of Skye terrier, who, in fact, prefers the cutlet, havmg 
snuffed disdainfully at'^the bread)— ‘ that you won’t, no more than any 
of your sex. Why, do you suppose, if Jack’s eldest brother had been 

dead Barebones Belsizc tliey used to call him (I don t believe he was a 

bad fellow, though he was fond of psalm-singing)— <lo you suppose that 
Lady Clara would liave looked at that cocktail Baniey Newcome? Beg 
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your parclnii, if he’s your coaisin — hut a more odious little ’snob I 


never saw.’ 


‘I give you up. Barnes,’ said Clive, laughing; ‘ anybody may shy at 
him and I shan’t interfere.’ 

‘ I understand, but at nobody else of the family. Well, what I mean 

is, that that old woman is enough to spoil any yoiuig girl she takes in 

hand. She dries ’em up, and poi.son.s ’em, sir : and I was never more 

glad than when I heard that Kew had got out of her old clutches. 

Frank IS a fellow that will always be led by .<!ome woman or another • 

and I m only glad it sliould be a good one. They ssiy his mother’s 

senous, and. that; but why shouldn’t slie be.l’ continues lionest Crack- 

thorpe, puffing his cigar vrith great energy. ‘ Tliey sjiy tlie old dowager 

(tent believe ni God nor devil : but tliat she’s in such a funk to be 

left in the dark that she howl.s and mises the doo.se’s own deli"-lit if her 

candle goes out. Topiiletoii slept next room to her at Groningham, and 
heard her ; didn’t you, Top V o , lu 

‘Heard her howling like an old cat on the tiles,’ says Toppleton,— 
thought she was at hi-st. My man told me that she used to fling all 
sorts of things— booQ'a<;ks and things, give you my lioiiour— at lier 
mam, ana tliat the woman was all over black and blue.’ 

‘ ^^cad that is Newcome has done of Jack Belsize ! ’ says 

Crack thorpe, from out of his cijrar. 


‘ Kfw’s too—famous Ukeness ! I say, Newcome, if you liav 

i^ouT t "’m ® Make your fortune, se 

if you uou t, cnes Toppleton. 

( I , * * 


0 
see 


‘ He 's such a liea^-y swell ; he don’t want to make Ids fortune ’ 
ejaculates Butts. ’ 

‘Butts, old boy, he’ll paint you for nothing, and send you to the 

Eihibition where some widow will fall in love uitli you ; and you shall 

be put as frontispiece for tl.e “ Book of Beauty,” by Jove,’ cries another 
military satirist— to whom Butts : 1'. anotner 

Saracen’s Head; they’re going to 
have you done on the bear’s-grease pots. I say, I sup,«L Jack ’s all 
nght now. When did he write to you last, Cracky 1 ’ 

He hLrt“to./rT jo'lylitter’from him and Kew. 

He haw t touched a carf for lime montlis ; is going to give up play 

1’"^ " W- So will you. too. Butte 
th ■ ‘■‘■PO”* of your sins, pay your debts, and do somc- 

milliner in Albany Street Jack 
says KeVs mother has written over to Lord Highgato a beautiful letter 

eldelv * “ “ ' ’“/olenting, and they’ll come together again— Jock^ 
eld^t sou now, you know Bore for Lady Susan o'nly bavTug girls 

Jack w ’^ore for Jack, though,’ erics another. And wliat a good fellow 

W wmii to le' b- ’ ■ i f’>>“o>>sIy ho stuck by 

TO aillrp ! ^ " '"‘f good felloTO 

of wb el^r'T ' ‘c® convei-satioii, tho latter 

PW of which took place m the smokmg-room of the Rcireut’a Park 
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Barracks, then occupied by that regiment of Life Guards of which 
Lord Kew and Mr. Belsize had been members. Both were still fondly 
remembered by their companions; and it was because Belsize had 
spoken very warmly of Clive’s friendliness to him that Jack’s friend 
the gallant Cracktlior|)e had been interested in our hero, and found an 
opportunity of making his acquaintance. 

With these frank and pleasant young men Clive soon formed a con- 
siderable intimacy ; and if any of his older and i>oaceful friends chanced 
to take their afternoon airing in the Park, and survey the horsemen 
there, we might have the pleasure of beholding Mr. Newcomc in Rotten 
Row, riding side by side with other dandies, who had mustachios blond 
or jet, who wore flowers in their button-holes (themselves lacing flowem 
of spring), who rode magnificent thoroughbred horses, scarcely touching 
their stirrups with ithe tips of their varnished boots, and who kissed the 
most beautifid primrose-coloured kid gloves to lovely ladies passing 
tlicm in the Ride. Clive drew }X)rtniit6 of half the officers of the Life 
Giiards Green ; and was ap|)ointed piinter in ordinaiy to that distin- 
gjiisheil corps. His likeness of the Colonel would make you die with 
laughing : his picture of the Stirgeon was voted a masterpiece. He 
drew the men in the. saddle, in the stable, in their flannel dresses, 
sweeping their flashing swords alx)\it, receiving lancers, repelling 
infantry, — nay, cutting a shoej) in two, as sonic of the warriors are 
known to be able to do at one stroke. Dcta^-limcnts of Life Guards- 
men made their appearance in Cliarlotte Street, which was not very 
distant from their barracks ; the most splendid cabs were seen prancing 
lieforo his door; and curly-whiskered youths, of aristocratic appeamnee, 
smoking cigsirs out of his iMiinting-room window. How many times 
flid Clive’s nc.xt-door neighbour, little Jlr. Finch, the miniaturo painter, 
run to peep through his pirluur blinds, hoping that a sitter was coming, 
and ‘a carriage-jmrty ’ driving up! What wrath Mr. Scowlcr, A.R.A., 
was in, lx‘cause a young hoji-o’-my-thumb dandy, who wore gold chains 
and his collars turned down, .should spoil the trade, and draw jicrtniits 
for nothing. Why did none of the j'oung men come to Scowler? 
Seowler wjus obliged to o>\ti that Mr. Newcome had considerable talent, 
and a good knack at catching a likeness. He could not paint a bit, 
to be sure, but liis heads in black and white were really tolerable ; Ids 
skctchc.s of horses very vigorous and life-like. Mr. Gandish said if 
(/’live would come for three or four ycara into his academy he could 
make something of him. Mr. Smee shook his head, and said he wj^ 
afmid that kind of loose, desultory study, that keeping of aristocratic 
(;ompaiiy, wius anything but favourable to a young artist — Smee, who 
would walk five miles to attend an eveuiug jmrty of ever so little a 
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CHAPTER XLIV 

IN WHICH MR. CHARLES HONEYMAN APPEARS IN AN AMTART.V. LIGHT 

M r. FREDERICK BAYHAM waited at Fitzroy Square while 
Clive was yet hilking with liis friends there, and favoured 
that gentleman with his company home to the usual smoky 
refreshment. Clive always rejoiced in F. B.’s society, w'hether he was 
in a sportive mood, or, as now, in a solemn and didactic vein. F. B. 
had been more than ordinarily majestic all the evening. ‘ I dare say 
you find me a good deal altered, Clive,’ he remarked : ‘ I am a good deal 
altered. Since that good Samaritan, your kind father, liad compassion 
on a poor fellow fallen among thieves (thougli I don’t say, mind you, he 
was much better than his company), F. B. has mended some of his ways. 
I am trying a couise of industry, sir. Powers, perhaps naturally great, 
have been neglected over tlic wine-cup and tlie die. I am beginning to 
feel my way : and my eliiefs )'onder, who have just w’alked home with 
tlieir cigara in their mouths, and without as much as saying “F. B., my 
boy, shall we go to the ‘ Haunt ’ and have a cool lobster and a glass of 
table beer?” — which they cerbiinly do not consider themselves to be,— - 
I say, sir, the Politician and the Literary Critic ’ (there was a most 
sarcastic emphasis laid on these phrases, characterising Messrs. WaiTing- 
ton and Pendennis) ‘may find that there is a humble coutrilmtor to tlic 
Pall Mall Gazette^ whose name, maybe, the amateur shall one day 
reckon even higher than their owti. Mr. Warrington I do not say so 
much alxmt — he is an able man, sir, an able man ; but there is that 
about your exceedingly self-satisfied friend, Mr. Arthui* Pendennis, 

which — well, well — let time 8ho\v. You did not — get the — hem 

jjaper at Rome and Naples, I suppose?* 

‘Forbidden by the Inquisition,’ says Clive, delighted ; ‘and at Naples 
tlie king furious against 

‘I don't wonder they don't like it at Rome, sir. There’s serious 
matter m it which may set tlie prelates of a certain eliuixjh mther in a 
p haven’t read— the ahem— the Pulpit Pencillings in the 

P. U. G\ Slight sketches, mental and corporeal, of oiu* cliief divines 
now in London — and signed Laud Latimer ? * 

‘ I don’t do much in that way,’ said Clive. 

‘So much the worse for you, my young friend. Not that I mean 
to judge any other fellow harshly— I mean any other fellow-soi/ier 
n^hly — or that I mean that those Pulpit Pencillings would bo 
ukely to do you any great good. But, such as they are, they have 
been productive of benefit. Thank you, Mary, my dear, the tap is 
un^mmo^y good, and I drink to youi- future husband’s good health. 

A glass of good sound beer refreshes after all that cloiet. Well 
6ir, to return to the Pencillings, pardon my vanity in saying, that 
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though Mr, Pcndeiinis laughs at thern, they have been of essential 
service to tlie paper. They give it a character, they rally round it 
tlie respectable classes. They create correspondence. I have received 
many interesting letters, chiefly from females, about the Pcncillings. 
Some complain that their favourite preachers are slighted ; others 
applaud beca\ise the clergymen they sit under are supported by F. B. 
I am Laud Latimer, sir,— though I have heard the letters attributed 
to the Rev. Mr. Bunker, and to a Member of Parliament eminent in the 
religious world.’ 

‘So you are the famous Laud Latimer 1’ cries Clive, who had, in fact, 
seen lettem signed by those right reverend names in our paper. 

‘ Famous is hardly tlje word. One who scoffs at everj'tliing — I need 
not say I allude to Mr. Arthur Peudennis — wo\dd have liad tlie letters 
signed — the Beadle of the Parish. He calls me the Venerable Beadle 
sometimes — it being, I grieve to say, his way to deride grave subjects. 
You wouldn’t suiijiose now, my young Clive, that the same hand which 
pens the Ai-t criticisms, occasionally, when his Highness Peudennis is 
lazy, takes a minor Theatre, or turns the sportive epigram, or the 
ephemeral parngrai>h, should adopt a grave theme on a Sunday, and 
chronicle the Sermons of British Divines? For eighteen consecutive 
Sunday evenings, Clive, in Ridle 3 '’s front jiarlour, which I now 

occupy, vice Miss Caim promoted, I have written the Pcncillings — 
scarcely allowing a drop of refreshment, e.vcept under e.xtreme c.xhaus- 
tion, to pass my lips. Pendennis laughs at the Pcncillings. He wants 
to stop them ; and says they bore the jiublic. — I don’t want to think a 
man is jealous, who was himself tlie cause of my engagement at the 
P. J/. (?., — perhaps my powera were not developed then.’ 

‘Pen thinks he writes better now thaii when he began,’ remarked 
Clive ; ‘ I liave heard him say so.’ 

‘ His opinion of his own writings w high, whatever their date. Mine, 
sir, are only just coming into notice. They begin to know F. B., sir, 
in the sacred edifices of Ids metropolitan city. I saw the Bishop of 
London looking at me last Sunday week, and am sure his Chaplain 
whispered 1dm, “ It ’s Mr. Bayham, my Lord, nephew of your Lordship’s 
right reverend brother, tlie Lord Bishop of BulIock.smithy.” And last 
Sunday being at church — at St. IMungo tlie Martyx-’s, Rev. S. Sawdera 
— by Wednesday I got in a female haml — Mrs. Sawders’s, no doubt — 
the biography of the Incumbent of St. Mungo ; an account of his early 
virtues ; a cojiy of his poems ; and a hint that he was the gentleman 
destined for the vacant Deanery, 

‘ Ridley is not the only man I have helped in this world,’ F. B. con- 
tinued. ‘ Perhaps I should blush to own to it — I do blush : but I feel the 
tie.s of early acquaintance, and I own that I have puffed your uncle, 
Charles Honeyman, most tremendously. It was partly for tlie sake of the 
Ridleys and the tick he owes ’em : partly for old times’ sake. Sir, are 
you aware that things arc greatly changed with Charles Honeyman, and 
that the i>oor F. B. has very likely made his fortune?’ 
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‘I am delighted to liear it,* cried Clive ; ‘and how, F. B., have you 
wought this miracle?’ 

‘By common sense and enterprise, lad — by a knowledge of the world 
and a benevolent disijosition. You’ll see Lady Whittlesea’s chapel 
beare a vei’y different aspect now. That miscreant Sherrick owns that 
he owes me a turn, and has sent me a few dozen of wane — witliout any 
stamped paper on my part in return — as an acknowledgment of my 
service. It chanced, sir, soon after your departure for Italy, that going 
to his private residence respecting a little bill to which a heedless friend 
ha<l put his hand, Sherrick invited me to partake of tea in the bosom 
of his family. I was thii-sty — having walked in from “Jack Straw’s 
Castle,” at Hampstea<l, whore poor Kitcly and I had l>ecn taking a 
chop— and accepted the proffered entertainment. Tlic ladie.s of the 
family gave us music after the domestic nnifiin — and then, sir, a great 
idea occurred to me. You know how magnificently l^li.ss Sliorriek and 
the mother sing? They sang Mozart, sir. “ Why,” I asked of Sherrick, 
“should those ladies who sing Mozart to a piano, not sing Handel to 
an organ?” 

‘“Dash it, you don’t mean a luu*dy-gurdy ? ” 

‘“Sherrick,” says I, “you are no letter than a heathen ignoramus. 

I mean, why shouldn’t they sing Handel’s Church Music, and Church 

Music in general, in Lady Whittlcsea’s Chapel? Behind the screen up 

in the organ-loft, what ’s to prevent ’em ? by Jingo ! Your singing 

boys have gone to the ‘ Cave of Harmony ’ ; you and yoiu* choir have 

split — why should not these ladies lead it?” Ho caught at the idea. 

You never heard the chants more finely given — and they would be 

better still if the congregation would but hold their confouiide<l tongues. 

It was an excellent tho\igh a harmless dodge, sir : and drew immensely, 

to sp^k profanely. They dress the part, sir, to admiration — a sort of 

mm-like costume they come in : Mrs. Sherrick lias the soul of an artist 

still — by Jove, sir, w'heii they have once smelt tlio lamps, the love of 

the trade never leaves ’em. The ladies actually practised by moonlight 

in the chapel, and came over to Honeyman’s to an oyster afterw’ards. 

The thing took, sir. People began to take box — seats I mean, again — 

and Charles Honeyman, easy in his mind through j’our noble father’s 

generosity, perhaps inspirited by returning good fortune, has been preacli- 

mg more eloquently than ever. Ho took sonio lessons of Huslor, of 

the Haymarket, sir. His sermons are old, I believe ; but, so to speak, 

he has got them up witli new scenery, dresses, and effects, sir. They 

have^ flowers, sir, about the buildin’ — pious ladies are supposed to 

provide em, but, entre nons, Sherrick contraets for them with Nathan, 

or some one in Covent Garden. And — don’t tell this now, uixm your 
honour ! ’ > i v 

‘ Tell what, F. B. ? ’ says Clive. 

‘I got up a persecution against your uncle for Popish practices; 
TOmmoned a ineetin’ at the “ Eimning Footman,” in Bolingbroke Street. 
Billings,, the buttermon; Sharwood, the turner and blackiug-maker ; 
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and the Honourable Phelim O’Curragh, Lord Scullabogue’s son, made 
speeches. Two or three respectable families (your aunt, Mrs. What- 
d* you-call-’em Newcome, amongst the number) quitted the chapel in 
disgust — I WTote an article of controversial biogrnj)hy in the P. M. G. ; 
set the business going in the daily press ; and the thing was done, sir. 
That property is a paying one to the Incumbent, and to Sherrick over 
him. Cliarles’s affairs are getting all right, sir. He never had the pluck 
to owe much, and if it be a sin to have wiped his slate clean, satisfied 
Ids creditors, and made Charles easy — upon my conscience, I must con- 
fess that F. B. has done it. I hope I may never do anything w'orse in 
this life, Clive. It ain't bad to see him doing the martyr, sir : Sebastian 
riddled with paper pellets; Bartholomew on a cold gridiron. Here 
comes the lobster. Upon ray w'ord, Marj’, a finer fish I ’ve seldom 
seen.’ 

Now surely this account of his uncle’s affairs and prosperity W'as 
enough to send Clive to Lady Wldttlesea’a Chapel, and it wa.s not 
because Miss Ethel had said that she and Lady Kew' went there, tiiat 
Clive was induced to go there too? He attended punctually on the 
next Sunday, aijd in the Incumbent’s pew, wiiither the pew-woman 
conducted him, sat Mr. Sherrick in great gravity, with large gold pins, 
w'ho handed him, at the anthem, a large new gilt hymn-book. 

An odour of millefleurs rustled by them as Charles Honeyman, accom- 
l)anied by his ecclesiastical valet, passed the pew from the vestry, aiul 
took his place at the desk. Formerly he used to wear a flaunting scarf 
over his surplice, wiiich was very wide and full ; and Clive remembered 
w’hen as a boy he entered the sacred robing-room, how* liis uncle used to 
j}at and puff out the scarf and the sleeves of his vestment, arrange the 
natty curl on liis forehead, and take his place, a fine example of florid 
church decoration. Now tlie scarf was trimmed dowm to be as narrow 
as your neckcloth, and hung loose and straight over the back ; the ephotl 
w’as cut straight and as close and short as might be — I believe there 
was a little trimming of lace to the narrow sleeves, and a slight arabesque 
of tape, or otlicr substance, round the edge of the surplice. As for t)u* 
curl on the forelioud, it w'as no more visible than tlie Maypole in the 
Strand, or tlie Cross at Charing. Honeyman’s hair w’as parted dowm 
the middle, short in front, and curling delicately round his ears and the 
back of his head. He read tlie service in a 'swift manner, and wth a 
gentle twang. When the music began, he stood with head on one side, 
and two slim fingers on tlie book, as composed as a statue in a meiliieval 
niche. It w’as fine to hear Slierrick, wlio had an uncommonly good 
voice, join in the musical parts of the service. The produce of the 
market-gardener decorated the church here and there ; and the impresario 
of the establishment having picked up a Flemish painted window' from 
old Mobs in Wardour Street, had placed it in his chapel. Labels of 
faint green and gold, -with long gotliic letters painted thereon, meandered 
over the organ-loft and galleries, and strove to give as medieeval a look 
to Lady Whittle-sea’s as the place was capable of assuming. 
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lu the sermon Charles dropped the twang with the surplice, and the 
priest gave way to the preacher. He preached short atirring discourses 
on the subjects of the day. It happened that a noble young prince, the 
hope of a nation and heir of a royal house, liad just then died by a 
sudden accident. Absalom, the son of David, furnished Honeyman with 
a parallel. He drew a picture of the tw'o deaths, of the grief of Icings, 
of the fate that is superior to them. It was, indeed, a stirring discourse, 
and cause<l tlirills through tlie crow'd to whom Cliarles imparted it. 
‘Famous, ain’t it I’ says Sherrick, giving Clive a hand when tlie rite 
was over. ‘How he’s come out, hasn’t he*? Didn’t think he had it 
in him.’ Sherrick seemed to have become of late impressed with the 
splendour of Charles’s talents, and spoke of him — w'as it not disrespect- 
ful 1 — as a manager wo\ild of a successful tragedian. Let us pardon 
Sherrick : he had been in the theatrical way.. ‘ That Irishman was no 
go at all,’ he whispered to Mr. Newcome; ‘got riil of him, — let’s see, 
at Michaelmas.’ 

On account of Clive’s tender years and natural levity, a little inatteu- 
tion may be allow’ed to the youth, who certainly looked about him very 
eagerly during the service. The house was filled by the ornamental 
classes, tlie bonnets of tlie newest Parisian fashion. Away in a darkling 
comer, under the organ, sat a squad of footmen. Surely that pow’dered 
one in livery wore Lady Kew’s colours 1 So Clive looked under all the 
bonnets, and presently spied old Lady Kew’s face, as grim and yellow 
as her brass knocker, and by it Ethel’s beauteous countenance. He 
(lashed out of church when the congregation rose to depart, ‘ Stop and 
see Honeyman, won’t you 1 ’ asked Sherrick, surprised. 

‘Yes, yes; come back again,’ said Clive, and was gone. 

He kept his w'ord, and returned presently. The young Marquis and 
an elderly lady were in I*ady Kew’s company. Clive had passed close 
under Lady Kew’s venerable Roman nose without causing that organ to 
bow in ever so slight a degree towards the ground. Ethel had recog- 
nised him with a smile and a nod. My Lord w'as whispering one of his 
noble pleasantries in her ear. She laughed at the speech or the si)eaker. 
The steps of a fine belozengcd carriage were let down with a bang. The 
Yellow One had jumped up beliiiid it, by the side of his brother Giant 
Canary. Lady Kew’s equipage had disappeared, and Lady Canterton’s 
was stopping the w’ay. 

Clive returned to the chapel by the little door near to tlie Vestiarium. 
All the congregation had |»ured out by this time. Only two Indies 
were standing near the pulpit ; and Sherrick, with his hands rattling his 
money in his pockets, was pacing up and down the aisle. 

‘Capital house, Mr. Newcome, -wasn’t it? I counted no less than 
fourteen nobs. The Princess of Montcoutour and her husband, I suppose, 
that chap with the beard, who yawns so during the sermon. I ’m blessed 
H I didn’t think he ’d have yawned his head off. Countess of Kew, and 
her daughter ; Countess of Cantertou, and the Honourable Miss Fetlock 
—no, Lady TeHock. A Countess’s daughter is a lady, I ’m dashed if 
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slie ain’t. Lady Glenlivat and her sons ; the most noble the Marquis 
of Farintosh, and Lord ’Enrj' Roy ; that makes seven — no, nine — with 
the Prince and Princess. Julia, my dear, you came out like a good un 
to^ay. Never heard you iu finer voice. Remember Mr. Clive Newcomef 

Mr. Clive made bows to the ladies, who acknowledged him by graceful 
curtseys. Mis-s Sherrick was always looking to the vestry door. 

‘ How 's the old Colonel ? The best feller — excuse my calling him a 
feller — but he is, and a good one too. I went to sec Mr. Binnie, my 
other tenant. He looks a little yellow about the gills, Mr. Binnie. 
Very proud woman tliat is who lives with Iiim — uncommon hauglity. 
Wlieii wiW you come down and take your mutton in the Regent’s Park, 
]\Ir. Clive] There ’s some tolerable good wine domi there. Oiu reverend 
gent drops in and takes a glass, don't he, missis'?’ 

‘We shall be most ’appy to see hir. Newcome, I’m .sure,’ .says the 
handsome and good-natured Mrs. Slxerrick. ‘Won't we, Julia?’ 

‘ Oh, certainly,’ says J\dia, who seems rather absent. And behold at 
this moment the reverend gent enters from the vestry. Both the ladies 
run towards him, holding forth their hands. 

‘ Oh, Mr. Honeyman ! What a sermon ! Me and Jxilia cried so up 
in tlje organ-loft ; we thought you would have heard u.s. Didn’t we, 
Julia?’ 

‘ Oil ye.s,’ .says Julia, who.se hand the jia.stor is now pre.ssing. 

‘ Wlien you des(*rilK'd the young man, I thought of my jxior boy, 
didn't I, Julia?’ erie.s the motlnu”, with tears streaming down her face. 

‘We had a loss more tlian ten yeara ago,’ wliispers Shemek to Clive 
gravely. ‘ And .she ’s always thinking of it. Women are so.’ 

Clive was touciied and pleased by this exhibition of kind feeling. 

‘"Vou know his mother wa.s an AKsixlom,’ tlie good wife continues, 
|)ointing to her huslxand. ‘ Most resiXK'tabIc diamond merchants in ’ 

‘ Hold your tongue, Betsy, and leave my jxior old motlicr alone, do 
now,’ says Mr. Sherrick darkly. Clive is in his uncle's fond embrace by 
this time, wlio rebukes him for not having willed in Walpole Street. 

‘Now, when will you two gents come up to my shop to ’ave a family 
dinner?’ asks Sherrick. 

‘Ah, Mr. Newcome, do come,’ .says Julia in her deep rich voice, look- 
ing up to him with her great black eye.s. And if Clive had been a vain 
fellow like some folks, who knows but lie might have thought he had 
made an inipre.ssion on the handsome Julia? 

‘Thursday, now make it Thur.silay, if Mr. H. is disengaged. Como 
along, girls, for the flies bites the ponies when they ’re a standing still, 
and makes ’em mad this weather. Anything you like for dinner. Cut 
of salmon and cucumber? No, pickled salmon’s best this weather.’ 

‘ Whatever you give me, you know I 'ra thankful ! ’ say-s Honeyman, 
in a sweet sad voice, to the two ladies, who were standing looking at 
him, tlie mother’s hand cla.sped.in the daughter’s. 

‘Should you like that Mendelssohn for the Sunday after next? Julia 
sings it splendid !’ 
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‘No, I don’t, ma.’ 

‘You do, dear! She’s a good, good dear, !Mr. H., that’s what 
slie is.’ 

‘You must not call — a — him, in that way. Dmvt say Mr. H., ma,’ 
says Julia. 

‘Call me what you please !’ says Charles, with the most heartrending 
simplicity ; and Mi-s. Sherrick straiglitway kisses her daugliter. Sherrick 
meanwhile ha.s been pointing out the improvement of the chapel to Clive 
(which now has indeed a look of the Gotliic Hall at Roshcrville), and 
has confided to him the sum for which he screwed tlie painted window 
out of old Moss. ‘ When he come to sec it up in this place, sir, the old 
man was mad, I give you my word ! His son ain't no good ; says he 
knows you. He ’s such a screw, that chap, that he 'll overrcjich himself, 
mark my words. At lea.st, he ’ll never die rich. Hid you ever hear of 
me screwing? No, I spend my money like a man. How those girls are 
agoin’ on about tlieir music with Honeyman. I don’t let ’em smg iu 
the evening, or him do duty more than once a day ; and you can calc’late 
how the music draws, because in the evening there ain’t half the number 
of people liere. Rev. Mr. Journyman docs the duty now — quiet 
Ho.xford man — ill, I suppose, this inornijig. H. sits in his pew, where 
he was, and coughs 1 that ’s to siiy, I told him to cough. The women 
like a consumptive parson, sir. Come, gals ! ’ 

^ Clive went to his uncle’s lodgings, and was received by Mr. and Mrs. 
Ridley with gi-cat glee and kindness. Both of those good people had 
made it a point to pay their duty to Mr. Clive immediately on his 
retiuTi to England, and thank him over and over agjiin for his kindness 
to John James. Never, never would they forget his goodness, and the 
Colonel’s, they were sure. A cake, a heap of biscuits, a pymmid of jams, 
six frizzling hot inutU)n chops, and four kinds of wine, came bustling up 

to Mr. Honeyman’s room twenty minutes after Clive had entered it, 

as a tokcu of the Ridleys^ affection for hhw. 

Clive remarked, with a smile, the I*aU Jfall C'azette upon a side- 
table, and in the chimney-glass almost as many cards as iu the time of 
Honeyman’s early prosperity. That he and his unde should bo very 
mtimate together was impossible, from the nature of the two men: 
Chve being fnuik, clear-sighted, and imperious; Charles, timid, vain, 
and double-faced, conscious that he was a humbug, and that most 
people found him out, so that he would quiver and tiirzi away, and bo 
more afmid of young Clive and his direct straightforwaixl way, than of 
many older men. Then there was the sense of tlie money tmnsixctious 
between him and the Colonel, which matlo Charles Honeyman doubly 
im^y. In fine, they did not like each other ; but, as he is a couuectioii 
ot the most respectable Newcome family, surely he is entitled to a 
or two in these their memoirs. * 

1 S'^errick’s outei-taiumcut, to which 

also Mr. Binnie and his party had been invited to meet Colonel New- 
comes son. Uncle Janies and Rosey brought Clive in their oarriogo; 
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Mre. iMaclvcnzie sent a headache as au apology. She chose to treat 
Uncle 'James's landlord with a great deal of hauteur, and to be angry 
with her brother for vigiting such a person, ‘ In fact, you see how 
fond I must be of dear little Rosey, Clive, that I put up with all 
mamma’s tantrums for her sake,^ remarks Mr. Binnie. 

* 0 uncle I ’ says little Rosey, and the old gentleman stopped her 
remonstrances T\itli a kiss. 

‘ Yes,’ says he, ‘ your mother does have tantrums, miss ; and though 
you never complain, there ’s no reason why I shouldn’t. You will not 
tell on me’ (it was ‘0 uncle!’ again); ‘and Clive won’t, I am sure. 
This little thing, sir,’ James went on, holding Ro.se}'’s pretty little hand 
and looking fondly in her pretty little face, ‘ is her old uncle's only 
comfort in life. I ■\vish I had had her out to India to me, and never 
come back to this great dreary to\vn of yours. But I was tempted 
home by Tom Ncwcome; and I’m too old to go back, sir. Where the 
stick falls let it lie. Rosey would have been whisked out of my house, 
in India, in a month after I had her there. Some young fellow would 
have taken her away from me ; and now she has promised never to 
leave her old Uncle James, ha.sn’t she?’ 

‘No, never, uncle,’ said Rosey. 

‘ We don't want to fall in love, do we, child? We don’t want to be 
breaking our hearts like some young folks, and dancing attendance at 
balls night after night, and capering about in the Park to see if we can 
get a glimpse of the beloved object, eh, Rosey?* 

Rosey blushed. It was evident that she and Uncle James both 
knew of Clive’s love affair. In fact, the front seat and bjick seat of the 
carriage both blushed. And as for the secret, why, Mrs. Mackenzie 
and Mrs. Hobson had talked it a hundred times over. 

‘This little Rosey, sir, has promised to take care of me on this side 
of Styx,’ continued Uncle James ; ‘and if she could but be left alone, 
and do it without mamma — there, I won’t say a word more against her 
— we should get on none the worse.’ 

‘Uncle James, I must make a picture of you, for Rosey,’ said Clive 
good-humouredly. And Rosey said, ‘Oh, thank you, Clive,’ and held 
out that pretty little hand, and looked so sweet and kind and happy, 
that Clive could not but be charmed at the sight of so much innocence 
and candour. 

‘Quasty jwecoly Rosiny,’ says James, in a fine Scotch Italian, ‘fe la 
pill bclla, la pin cara ragazza, ma la niawdry h il diav ’ 

‘ Don’t, uncle ! ’ cried Rosey again ; and Clive laughed at Uncle 
James’s wonderful outbreak in a foreign tongue. 

‘ Eh ! I thought ye didn’t know a word of the sweet language, Rosey I 
It’s just the Lenguy Toscawny in Bocky Romawny that I thought to 
try in compliment to this young monkey who has seen the world.’ And 
by this time St. John’s Wood was readied ; and Mr. Sheriick’s hand- 
.soiiie villa, at the door of which the three beheld the Rev. Charles 
Houcymau stepping out of a neat brougham. 
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T!ie dramng-room contained several pictures of Mrs. Sherrick when 
she was in the theatrical line; Smee’s portrait of her, ‘which was 
never half handsome enough for my Betsy,’ Sherrick said indignantly; 
the print of her in ‘ Artaxerxe.s," with her signature as Elizabeth 
FolthQrpe (not in truth a fine specimen of caligraphy) ; the testimonial 

presented to her on the conclusion of the triumphal season of 18 , at 

Dniry Lane, by her ever grateful friend, Adolphus Smacker, Lessee, 
who of courae went to law with her next year ; and other Thespian 
emblems. But Clive remarked, with not a little amusement, that the 
drawmg-room tables were now covered with a number of those books 
which he had seen at Madame de Montcontouris, and many French and 
German ecclesiastical gimcracks, such as are familiar to numberless 
readera of mine There were the Lives of Saint Botibol of IsUngton. 
and Saint Willibald of Bareacres; with pictures of those confessors 
then there w'as the ‘Legend of Margery Dawe, Virgin and Martyr,* with 
a sweet double frontispiece, representing (1) the sainted w'oman selling 
her feather-bed for the benefit of the poor ; and (2) reclining upon 
straw the l^nest of invaUds. There was ‘ Old Baddy Longlegs, and 
how he was brought to say his Prayers ; a tale for ChUdreu, by a Lady * 
with a preface dated St. Chad’s Eve, and signed ‘ C H.* ‘The 

PuLi Houe^an’s Sermons, delivered at Lady Whittlesea’s 

Chapel Poems of Early Bays, by Charles Honevman, A.M.* ‘ The 

Charles had come out 

in th^e hterary line ; and there in a basket was a strip of Berlin work 
of the very same Gothic pattern which Madame de Montcontour was 

afterwards saw round the pulpit of Charles’s 

tK^ft the kind ladies ; and as 

CTivf p over their wne after dinner in the summer evening, 

aiye beheld Rosey and Juba pacing up and down the lawn, Mi£ 

“'g >t look far enough, and see not prettier than them two.’ 
Charles sighed out that there w'as a German print the ‘Two 

r r‘ .‘'f' “ ‘heir various stylL of ’beauty. 

1 Wish I could paint them,’ said Clive. ^ 

‘And why not sir r asks his host. ‘‘Let mo give you your first 

“^mv Juh^' Tr= I “ goo/bTfora 

Sd“„“f. • ^ ““ Smeo got for Bets A the 

suSeS Z “r / H *hat was deheient. He 

fVe 
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Belfiize, with the Earl of Kew, who every inch the gentleman— one 
of natui'e’s aiistocracy, and paid up like a man. The Earl and me has 
had many deahugs togetlier.^ 

Honcyman smiled faintly, and nobody complying with Mr. Sherrick’s 
boisterous entreaties to drink more, the gentlemen quitted the dinner- 
table, which had been served in a stylo of prodigious splendour, and 
went to the <lrawing-rooni for a little mxisic. 

This was all of the gravest and best kind ; so gi”ave, indeed, that 
James Binnie iniglit be heard in a corner giving an accompaniment of 
little snores to the singers and the piano But Rosey was delighted 
witli the performance, and Slierrick remarked to Clive, ‘Tliat’s a good 
gal, that is ; I like that gal ; slic ain't jealous of Julia cutting her oiit 
in the music, but listens as pleased as anyone. She’s a sweet little 
pipe of her own, too. Miss hlackenzie, if ever you like to go to tlie 
opera, send a word either to my West End or my City office. I’ve 
boxes evciy week, and you’re welcome to anjdhing I am give you.’ 

So all agreed that the evening had been a very plea.sant one ; and 
they of Fitzroy Square returned home talking in a most comfortable 
friendly way — that is, two of them, for Uncle James fell asleep again, 
taking iwsscssion of the Iwick seat ; and Clive and Rosey prattled 
together. He had offered to try and take all the young ladies’ like- 
nesses. ‘You know what a failure the last was, Rosey U — he had 
vciy nearly said ‘dear Rosey.’ 

‘ Yes, but Miss Slierrick is so handsome, that you will succeed better 
with her than ^vith my round face, hir. Newcoine.’ 

‘ Mr. W/mtV cries Clive. 

‘ Well, Clive, then,’ says Rosey in a little voice. 

He sought for a little hand which was not very fur away. ‘ You 
know we are like brother and sister, dear Rosey,’ he said tliis time. 

‘ Yes,’ said she, and gave a little jiressure of the liand. And then 
Uncle Jame.s woke up ; and it seemed as if the whole drive didn’t 
occupy a minute, and they shook hands very very kindly at tlie door of 
Fitzroy Square. 

Clive made a famous likenc.s.s of Miss Sherriek, with which Mr. 
Slierrick was delighted, and so was Mr. Honeyman, who happened to 
call upon his noiihew once or twice when tlie ladies happened to be 
sitting. Then Clive proposed to the Rev. Charles Honeyman to take 
his head off ; and made an excellent likeness in clialk of Iiis uncle^ — 
that one, in fact, from which the print was taken, which you may see 
any day at Hogartli’.s, in the Haynmrket, along with a wliole regiment 
of British divines. Clmrlcs became so friendly, tliat ho was constantly 
coming to Charlotte Street, once or twice a week. 

Mr. and Mrs. Slierrick came to look at the drawing, and were 
charmc<l with it ; and when Rosey was sitting, they came to see her 
portniit, which again was not quite so successful. One Monday, the 
Shcrricks and Honeyman too happened to call to sec the pictui’c of 
Ibascy, who trotted over with her uncle to Clive’s studio, and they all 
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had a great laugh at a paragraph in the Fall Mall GazetU^ evidently 
from F, B.’s hand, to the following effect : — 

‘ CoxTERSiON* IN High Life. — A foreign nobleman of princely rank, 
who has married an English lady, and has resided among us for some 
time, is likely, we hear and tmst, to join the English Church. The 
Prince de M — ntc — nt — r has been a constant attendant at Lady 
Whittlesca's Chapel, of wliich the Rev. 0. Honeyman is the eloquent 
incumbent ; and it is said this sound and talente<l dirine has been the 
means of awakening the Prince to a sense of the erroneous doctrines in 
which he has been bred. His ancestors were Protestant, and fought 
by the side of Henry iv. at Ii'ty. In Louis xn*.’s time, they adopted 
the religion of that persecuting monarch. We sincerely trust that the 
present heir of the house of Ivry will see fit to return to the creed which 
his forefathers so unfortunately abjured.’ 

The ladies received this news with perfect graritj' ; and Charles 
uttered a meek wish that it might prove true. As tliey went away, 
they offered more hospitalities to Clive and Mr. Binnie ainl his niece. 
They liked the music, would they not come and Ijear it again 1 

When they had departed with Jlr. Honejnnan, Clive could not help 
saying to Uncle James, ‘Why are those people always coming here; 
praising me; and asking me to dinner? Do you know, I can’t help 
tiiinking that they n\tlior want me as a pretender for Miss Sherrick?* 

Binnie burst into a loud guffaw, and cried out, ‘ O vanitas vanitaw- 
tuin ! ’ Rosey laughed too. 

‘I don’t think it any joke at all,’ said Clive. 

‘ Why, you stupid lad, don’t you see it is Charles Honejnnan the 
girl’s in love with?’ cried Uncle James. ‘Rosey saw it in the very 
first instant we entered their dra^\ing-room three weeks ago.’ 

‘Indeed, and how?* asked Clive. 

‘ By — by the way she looked at him,* said little Rosey. 

/ 

I 

\ 

CHAPTER XLV 

A STAG OP TEN 

T he I^ndon season was very nearly come to an end, and Lord 
Farintosh had danced I don’t know how many times with 
Miss Newcome, had drunk several bottles of the old Kew port, 
had been seen at munerous breakfasts, operas, races, and public places 
by the young lady’s side, and had not as yet made any such proposal 
as Lady Kew expected for her granddaughter. Clive going to see his 
nulitaiy friends in the Regent’s Park once, and finish Captain Butts’s 
portrait in barracks, heard two or three young men talking, and one say 
'to another, ‘ I bet you thiaa to two Farintosh don’t many her, and J 
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bet you even that he don’t ask her/ Then as he entered Mr. Butts’s 
room, where these gentlemen were conversing, there was a silence and 
an awkwardness. The young fellows were making an ‘ event ’ out of 
Ethel’s marriage, and sporting their money freely on it. 

To have an old countess hunting a young marquis so resolutely that 
all the world should be able to look on and speculate wlietlier her game 
would be run down by that staunch toothless old pursuer — tliat is an 
amusing sport, isn’t it ? and affords plenty of fun and satisfaction to 
those who follow the hunt. But for a heroine of a stor}’, be slie ever 
so clever, handsome, and sarcastic, I don’t think for my part, at this 
present stage of the tale, Miss Ethel Newcome occupies a very dignified 
position. To break lier lieart in silence for Tomkins, wdio is in love 
with another ; to suffer no end of poverty, starvation, capture by ruffians, 
ill-treatment by a bullying husband, loss of beauty by tlie smallpox, 
death even at the^end of the volume ; all these inisha])s a young lieroine 
may endure (and has endured in romances over and over again), without 
losing the least dignity, or suffering any diminution of the sentimental 
reader’s esteem. But a girl of great beauty, liigh temper, and strong 
natural intellect, who submits to be dragged hither and thither in an 
old grandmother’s leash, and in pursuit of a husband who will run away 
from the couple, such a person, I say, is in a very awkward position as 
a heroine ; and I declare if I had another ready to my hand (and unless 
there were extenuating circumstances), Ethel should be deposed at this 
very sentence. 

But a novelist must go on wth his heroine, as a man with his wife, 
for better or worse, and to the end. For how many years have the 
Spaniards borne with their gracious queen, not because she w’as faultles-s, 
but because she was there. So Chambers and grandees cried, ‘ God save 
her,’ Alabarderos turned out, drums beat, cannons fired, and people 
saluted Isabella Segunda, who w’as no better than the humblest washer- 
woman of her subjects. Are much better than our neighbours I Do 
we never yield to our peculiar temptation, our pride, or our avarice, or 
our vanity, or what not ? Ethel is very wrong certainly. But recollect, 
she is very young. She is in other people’s hands. She has been bred 
up and governed by a very w'orldly family, and taught their traditions. 
We would hardly, for instance — the staunchest Protestant in England 
would hardly be angry, with poor Isabella Segunda for being a Catholic. 
So if Ethel worships at a certain image which a great number of good 
folks in England bow to, let u.s not be too angry with her idolatry, and 
bear with our queen a little longer before we make oiirjDrofiufiaamifnfo. 

No, Miss Newcome, yours is not a dignifie<I position in life, how’ever 
you may argue that hundreds of people in the w'orld are doing like you. 
Oh me I what a confession it is, in the very outset of life and blusliing 
brightness of youth’s morning, to ow’n that tlie aim with w'hieh a young 
girl sets out, and the object of her existence, is to marry a rich man ; 
that she was endowed with beauty so that she might buy wealth, and a 
tifl- with it ; that aa sure as she has a soul to be saved, her business 
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here on earth is to try and get a rich husband. That is the career for 
which many a woman is bred and trained. A young man begins the 
world with some aspirations at least ; he will try to be good and follow 
the truth ; he will strive to win honours for himself, and never do a 
base action ; he will pass nights over his books, and forego ease and 
pleasure so that he may achieve a name. Many a poor wretch who is 
worn out now and old, and bankrupt of fame and money too, has 
commenced life at any rate with noble views and generous schemes, ' 
from which weakness, idleness, passion, or overpowering hostile fortune 
have turned him away. But a girl of the world, bon Diexi ! the doctrine 
with which she begins is that she is to have a wealthy husband : tlie 
article of Faith in her catechism is, ‘ I believe in elder sons, and a house 
in town, and a house in the country ! ’ Tliey are mercenary as they step 
fresh and blooming into the world out of the nursery. They have been 
schooled there to keep their bright eyes to look only on the Prince and 
the Duke, Crcesus and Dives. By long cramping and careful proces-s, 
their little natural hearts have b^n squeezed up, like the feet of their 
fashionable little sisters in Cliina. As you see a iMuiperis child, with an 
awful premature knowledge of the pawn-shop, able to haggle at market 
with her wretched halfpence, and battle bargains at hucksters’ stalls, 
you shall find a young beauty, who was a child in the schoolroom a year 
since, as wise and knowing as the old practitioners on that exchange ; as 
economical of her smiles, as dexterous in keeping back or producing her 
beautiful wares, as skilful in setting one bidder against another, as keen 
as the smartest merchant in Vanity Fair. 

If the young gentlemen of the Life Guards Green who were talking 
about Miss Newcome and her suitors were silent when Clive appeared 
amongst them, it was because they were aware not only of his relation- 
ship to the young lady, but his unhappy condition regarding her. 
Certain men there are who never tell their love, but let concealment, 
like a worm in the bud, feed on their damask cheeks; others again 
must be always not only thinking, but talking about the darling object. 

So it was not very long before Captain Crackthorpe was taken into 
Clive’s couhdence, and through Crackthorpe very likely the whole Qieas 
became acquaint^ with his passion. These young fellows, who had 
been early introduced into the world, gave Clive small hopes of sxiccess, 
putting to^him, in their downright phraseology, the point of which ho 
was already aware, that Miss Newcome was intended for his superiors, 
and that he had best not make his mind uneasy by sighing for those 
beautiful grapes which were beyond his reach. 

But the good-natured Crackthorpe, who had a pity for the young 
painter’s condition, helped him so far (and gain^ Clive’s warmest 
thanks for his good offices), by asking admission for Clive to certain 
evening parties of the beau-Dionde, where he had the gratification of 
meeting his charmer. Ethel was surprised and pleased, aud Lady Kew 
surprised and angry, at meeting Clive Newcome at tliese fashionable 
houses ; the girl herself was touched very likely at lus pertinacity iu 
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following her. As there was no actual feud between them, she could 

not refuse now and again to dance with her cousin ; and thus he picked 

up such small crumbs of consolation as a youth in his state can get • 

ived upon SIX words vouchsafed to him in a quadrille, or brought 

home a glance of the eyes wliich she had presentetl to him in a waltz 

^ tlie remembninee of a sciueeze of the hand on parting or meetin<r; 

How eager he w’as to get a card to this party or that ! how attentive to 

tlie givers of such entertainments ! Some friends of his accu.sed him of 

being a tuft-lmnter and flattorer of the aristocracy, on account of his 

politeimss to certoin jicople ; tlic tnitli was, he wanted to go wherever 

Miss Etliel was; and tlie ball was blank to liim which she did not 
attend. 

Tliis business occupied not only one season, but two. By the time of 
tlie second season, Mr. Neweonie liad made so many acquaintances, that he 
iiGCCiGd fsw nioro introrluotioiis into so(*icty. Hg w«us very well known 
as a good-natured handsome young man, and a very good waltzer, the 
only son of an Indian officer of large wealth, who chose to devote him- 
self to painting, and who was supposed to entertain an unhappy fond- 
ness for Ins cousin the beautiful Miss Newcome. Kind folks who heard 
of tliis little tmdre, and were sufficiently interested in Mr. Clive, asked 
liim to their houses in consequence. I dare say those people who were 
good to him may have been themselves at one time unlucky in their 
own love affairs. 

Wlieti the first season ended without a declaration from my Lord, Lady 
Kew carried off her young lady to Scotland, where it also so happened 
that Lord Farintosh was going to shoot, and people made what surrai-ses 
they chose iiixm this coincidence. Surmises, wliy not ? You who know 
tlie world, know very well that if you see Mrs. So-and-So’s name in the 
list of people at an entertainment, on looking down the list you will 
presently be sure to come on Mr. Wlmt-d’ you-call-’em’s. If Lord and 
Lady Blank, of Such-and-such Castle, received a distinguished circle 
(including Lady Dash) for Christinas or Easter, without reading further 
tlie names of the guests, you may venture on any wager that Captain 
Asterisk is one of the company. Those coincidences happen every day, 
and some people arc so anxiou.s to meet other jieople, and so irresistible 
is tlie magnetic sympathy I suppose, that they will travel hundreds of 
miles in the worst of weather to see their friends, and break your door 
ojicn almost, provided the friend is inside it. 

I am obliged to own the fact, that for many months Lady Kew 
liunted after Lord Farintosh. This rheumatic old woman went to 
Scotland, where, as he was jiursuing the deer, she stalked his Lordship : 
from Scotland she went to Paris, where he was taking lessons in 
dancing at the Ohaumii'^re ; from Paris to an English country house for 
Christmas, where ho was expected, but didn’t come — not being, his 
professor said, quite comjilete in the polka, and so on. If Etliel were 
jirivy to these manoeuvres, or auj^hiiig more than an unwittingly con- 
senting party, I say we would dejwse her from her place of heroine at 
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once. But she was acting under her grandmother’s orders, a most 
imperious, irresistible, managing old woman, who exacted everybody’s 
obedience, and managed everj’body’s business in her family. Lady Ann 
Newcome being iu attendance on her sick husband, Ethel was con- 
signed to the Countess of Kew, her grandmother, who hinted that she 
should leave Ethel her property when dead, and whilst alive expected 
the girl should go about ■with her. She had and wrote as many letters 
as a Secrebiry of State almost. Slie was accu.stomcd to set off without 
taking anybody’s advice, or announcing lier departure until within an 
liour or two of tiie event. In her train moved Ethel, against her own 
will, which would have led her to stay at home with her father, but at 
the special wish and order of her parents. Was such a sum as that 
of which Lady Kew had the dispo.sal (Hobson Brothers knew the 
amount of it quite well) to be left out of the family? Forbid it, all 
ye powers j Barnes — who would have liked the money himself, and 
said truly that he would live with his grandmother anywhere she liked 
if he could get it, — Barnes joined most energetically witli Sir Brian and 
Lady Ann in ordering Ethel’s obedience to Lady Kew. You know how 
difficult it is for one young woman not to acquiesce when the family 
council strongly orders. In fine, I hope there was a good excuse for 
the queen of this history, and that it was her wicked domineering old 
prime minister who led her wrong. Othenrise, I say, we would have 
another dynasty. Oh, to think of a generous nature, and the world, 
and nothing but the world, to occupy it ! — of a bmve intellect, and the 
milliner’s bandboxes, and the scandal of the coteries, and the fiddle- 
faddle etiquette of the Cmu-t for its sole exercise ! of the rush and 
hurry from entertainment to entertainment j of tlie constant smiles and 
cares of representation of the prayerless rest at iiight,.and the awaking 
to a godless morrow I This was the course of life to which Fate, and 
not her own fault altogether, had for a while handed over Ethel New- 
come. Let those pity her who can feel their own weakness and mis- 
going ; let those punish her who are without fault themselves. 

Clive did not offer to follow her to Scotland. He knew quite well 
that the encouragement he had had was only of the smallest ; that as 
a relation she received him frankly and kindly enough, but checked 
him when he would have adopted another character. But it chanced 
that they met iu Paris, whither he went in the Easter of the ensuing 
year, having worked to some good purpose through the winter, and 
despatched, as on a fonner occasion, his three or ioux pictures to take 
their chance at the Exhibition* ^ 

Of these it ia our pleasing duty to be able to corroborate, to some 
^tent, Mr. F. Bayham’s favourable report. Fancy sketches and 
histoncal pieces our young man had eschewed ; having convincpd lym- 
mther that he had not an epic genius, or that to draw portraits of 
^ fnends was a much easier task than that which he had set himself 
1*2? y^oTld was crowding round a pair of J. J’s; 

little pictures, a couple of chalk heads were admitted into the Exliibition 
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(his great picture of Captain Crackthorpe on horseback, in full uniform, 
I must own, was ignomiiiiously rejected), and tlie friends of the parties 
had the pleasure of recognising in the miniature room No. 1 246, ‘ Portrait 
of an Officer,’ — viz., Augustus Butts, Esq., of the Life Guards Green, 
and ‘ Portrait of the Rev, Charles Honoyman,’ No. 1272. Miss Sherrick 
the hangers refused; Mr. Binnie, Clive had sj^iled, as usual, in the 
painting; the chalk heads, however, before named, were voted to be 
faithful likenesses, and executed in a veiy agreeable and spirited manner. 
F. Bayham’s criticism on these performances, it need not be said, was 
tremendous. Since the days of llichael Angelo you would have thought 
there never had been such drawings. In fact, F. B., as some other 
critics do, clapped his friends so boisterously on the back, and trumpeted 
their merits with such prodigious energy, as to make his friends them- 
.selves sometimes uneasy. 

Mr. Clive — whose good father was \vTiting home more and more 
wonderful accounts of the Bundelcund Bank, in which he had engaged, 
.and who was always pressing his son to draw for more money — treate«l 
himself to comfortable rooms at Paris, in the very same hotel where the 
young Marquis of Farintosh occupied lodgings much more splendid, and 
wliere he lived, no doubt, so as to be near the professor, who was still 
teaching his Lordship the j>olka. Indeed, it must be said that Lord 
Farintosh made great progress under this artist, and that he danced 
very much better in his third season than in the first and second years 
after he had come upon the torni. From the same instructor the 
Marquis learned the latest novelties in French conversation, the choicest 
oaths and phrases (for which he was famous), so that although his 
French grammar was naturally defective, he was enabled to order a 
dinner at Philippe’s, and to bully a waiter, or burse a hackney coach- 
man with extreme volubility. A young nobleman of his rank was 
received with the distinction which was his due by the French sovereign 
of that period ; and at the Tuilcries, and the houses of the French 
nobility which he \isited. Monsieur le Marquis de Farintosh excited 
considerable remark by the use of some of the phrases which his young 
professor had taught to him. People even w'ent so far as to say that 
the Marquis w'as an awkward and dull young man, of the very worst 
manners. 

"SVljereas tlie young Clive Newcome — and it comforted the poor fellow'’s 
heart somewhat, and be sure pleased Ethel, who was looking on at his 
triumphs — was voted the most charming young Englishman who had 
been seen for a Jong time in our salons. Madame de Florae, who loved 
him as a son of her own, actually went once or twice into the world in 
order to see his debut. Madame de Montcontour inhabited a part of 
the Hotel de Florae, and received society there. The French people did 
not understand what bad English she talked, though they comprehended 
Lord Fariutosh’s French blunders. ‘Monsieur Newcome is an artist! 
What a noble career ! ’ cries a great French lady, the wife of a Marehal, 
to the astonished Miss Newcome. This young man is the cousin of 
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the charming mees*? You must be proud to possess such a nephew, 
madame I ’ says another French lady to the Countess of Kew (who, you 
maybe sure, is deliglited to have such a relative). And the French 
lady invites Clive to her receptions expressly in order to make herself 
agreeable to tlie old Comtesse. Before the cousins have been three 
minutes togetlier in Madame de Florae’s salon, she sees that Clive is in 
love with Etliel Newcoine. She takes the Ixjy’s hand and says, ‘J’ai 
votre secret, mon ami ’ ; and her eyes regard him for a moment as 
fondly, as tenderly, as ever they looked at his father. Oh, what tears 
have they shed, gentle eyes ! Oh, what faith has it kept, tender heart ! 
If love lives throvigh all life; and survives through all sorrow; and 
remains steadfast with us through all changes ; and in all darkness of 
spirit burns brightly; and, if we die, deplores us for ever, and loves 
still equally ; and exists with the very last gasp and throb of the faith- 
ful bosom — whence it passes with the pure soul, beyond death ; surely 
it shall be immortal ! Though we who remain are separated from it, 
is it not ours in heaven ? If we still love those we lose, can we altogether 
lose those we love? Forty years have passed away. Yo\ith and dearest 
memories revisit her, and Hope almost wakes up again out of its grave, 
as the constant lady holds the young man’s hand, and looks at the sou 
of Thomas Newcome. 


CHAPTER XLVI 

THE H6TEL de IXORAC 

S INCE the death of the Due d’lvry, the husband of Mary, Queen 
of Scots, the Comte de Florae, who is now the legitimate owner 
of the ducal title, does not choose to bear it, but continues to 
be known in the world by his old name. Tlie old Count’s world is very 
small. His doctor, and his director, who comes daily to play his game 
of piquet; his daughter’s chililrcn, who amu.se him by their laughter, 
and play round his chair in the garden of his hotel ; his faithful ^^^fe, 
and one or two friends as old as himself, form his society. His son the 
Abb4 is with them but sehloin. The austerity of his manners frightens 
his old father, who can little comprehend the religionism of the new 
school. After going to hear his son preach thro\igh Lent at Notre 
Dame, where the AbW de Florae gathered a great congregation, the old 
Count came away quite pu 2 zled at his son’s declamations. ‘ I do not 
understand your new priests,’ he says ; ‘I knew my son had become a 
Cordelier; I went to hear him, and found he was a Jacobin. Let me* 
make my salut in quiet, my good L4onore. My director answers for 
me, and plays a game at trictrac into the bargain with me.’ Our history 
HBs bxit littlo to do with this vener&blo nobl6inftn. He hds his cliamber 
looking out into the garden of his hotel ; his faithful old domestic to 
wait upon him ; his House of Peers to attend when he is well enough ; 
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Kis few ncqiiaintancea to help him to pass the evening. The rest of the 
hotel he gives up to liis son, the Yicomte de Florae, and Madame la 
rnncesse de Montcontour, liis daughter-in-law. 

Wlien Florae has told his friends of tlie' Club why it is he has 
assvimed a new title— as a means of reconciliation (a reconciliation all 
philosophical my fnends) with his vnfe, nee Higg of Manchester, who 
adores titles like all Anglaises, and has recently iua<le a great succession, 
everybody allows that tlie measure was dictated by pnidence and there 
IS no more laughter at his change of name. The Prin.-e.^ takes tlio 
hrst floor of the hotel at the price paid for it by tiie American General 
who has returned to his original pigs at Cincinnati. Had not Cincin- 
natus himself pigs on his farm, and was he not a general and member 
of Congress too ? The honest Princess has a bedchamber, whicli, to her 
terror, she is obliged to open of reception evenings, wlien gentlemen and 
ladies play cards there. It is fitted up in the style of Louis xvi. In 
her bed is an immense looking-glass, surmounted by stucco cupids : under 
an alcove in which some jiowdcivd Venus, before tlie Revolution, miglit 
have reposed. Oppo.=iite that looking-ghiss, between the tall windows, 
at some forty feet distance, is another huge mirror, so that when the 
poor Princess is in bed, in her prim old curl-papers, she sees a vista of 
elderly princesses twinkling away into tlie dark perspective ; and is so 
frightened that she and Betsy, Iier Lancashire maid, pin up the jonquil 
silk curtains over the bed-miiTor after the first night; though tlie 
Princess never can get it out of her head that her image is still there, 
l)ehind the jhinpiil hangings, turning as slie turns, waking as she wakes, 
etc. Tiie cliaml.>er is so vast and lonely that she has a hetl made for 
Betsy ill the room. It is, of course, whisked away into a closet on 
reception evenings. A boudoir, rose-tendre, with more cupids and 
nymphs, by Boucher, sporting over the door-panels — nymphs who may 
well shock old Betsy and her old mistress — is the Princess’s morning- 
room. ‘ Ah, mum, what would Mr. Huraper at lilanchester, Mr. Jowls 
of Newcome’ (the minister wliom, in early days, Miss Higg used to sit 
under) ‘say if tliey was browt into this room I’ But tlicro is no 
(piestion of Mr. Jowls and Mr. Humper, excellent dissenting dirines, 
who preached to Miss Higg, being brought into the Princesse de Mont- 
contour’s boudoir. 

That paragraph, respecting a conversion in high life, which F. B. in 
his enthusiasm inserted in the Pall Mall Gazette, caused no small 
excitement in the Florae family. The Florae family read the Pail Mall 
Gazette, knowing that Clive’s friends were engaged in that periodical. 
When Madame de Florae, who did not often read newspapers, happene<i 
to cast her eye upon that poetic paragraph of F. B.’s, you may fancy 
with wiiat a j>anic it filled the good and pious lady. Her son become a 
Protestant ! After all the grief and trouble liis wildness had occasioned 
to her, Paul forsake his religion ! But that her husband w'as so ill and 
aged as not to be able to bear her absence, she would have hastened 
to London to rescue her son out of that perdition. She sent for her 
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younger son, who undertook the embassy ; and the Prince and Princesse 
de Montcoutour, in their hotel at Loudon, were one day surprised by 
the visit of the Abb4 de Floi-ac. 

As Paul was quite innocent of any intention of abandoning Ins 
religion, the motlicr’s kind heart was very speedily set at rest by her 
envoy. Far from Paul’s conversion to Protestantism, the Abb^ wrote 
home the most encouraging accounts of his sister-in-law’s precious dis- 
positions. He had communications with Madame dc Montcontour’s 
Anglican director, a man of not powerful mind, WTote M. I'Abb^, tliougli 
of considerable repute for eloquence in his sect The good dispositions 
of his sister-in-law were improved by the French clergyman, who could 
be most captivating and agreeable when a work of eonvei-sion was in 
hand. The visit reconciled the family to their English relative, in whom 
good-nature and many other good qualities were to be seen, now that 
there were hopes of recUdming Ijer. It was agreed tliat Madame de 
Montcontour sliould come and inliabit the Hotel dc Florae, at Paris : 
perhaps the Abb4 teuii)ted tiie worthy lady by pictures of the many 
pleasures and advantages she would enjoy in that capital. She wAs 
presented at her own court by the French ambassaeb'ess of that day ; 
}ind was received at the Tuileries with a cordiality which flattered and 
pleased her. 

Having been presented herself, Madame la Princcsse in turn presented 
to her august sovereign Mrs. T. Higg and Miss Higg, of Manchester, 
Mrs. Samuel Higg, of Newcomc : the husbands of those ladies (the 
Princess’s brothers) also sporting a court-dress for the firat time. Sam 
Higg’s neighbour, the member for Ncwcome, Sir Brian Newcome, Bart., 
was too ill to act as Higg’s sponsor before Majesty ; but Barnes Newcome 
was uuconmionly civil to the two Lancashire gentlemen ; though their 
politics were different to his, and Sam had voted against Sir Brian at 
his last election. Barnes took them to dine at a club, recommended 
his tailor, and sent Lady Clara Pulleyu to call on Mrs. Higg, who 
pronounced her to be a pretty young w'oman and most haffable. The 
Countess of Dorking w’ould have been delighted to present tlieso ladies 
had the Princess not luckily been in Loudon to do that ottice. The 
Hobson Newcomes were very civil to the Lancashire party, and enter- 
tained tliem splendidly at dinner. I believe Mrs. and Mr. Hobson 
themselves went to court tliis yeai*, the latter in a deputy-lieutenant’s 
uniform. ' 

If Baines Newcome was so very civil to the Higg family, -we may 
suppose ho had good reason. The Higgs were very strong in Newcome, 
and it was advisable to conciliate them. They were veiy rich, and their 
account would not be disagreeable at the Bank. Madame de Mont- 
contour’s — a large easy private account — would bo more pleasant still. 
And, Hobson Brothers having entered largely into the Anglo-Continental 
Railway, whereof mention has Ixseu made, it was a bright thought of 
Barnes to place the Prince of Montcontoiu*, etc. etc., on the FraUeb 
Direction of the railway; and to take the princely prodigal down to 
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Newcome with his new title, and reconcile him to his wife and the Higg 
fa^ly. Barnes, we may say, invented the principality: rescued the 
Vicomte de Florae out of his dirty lodgings in Leicester Square, and 
sent the Prince of Montcoutour back to his worldly middle-aged wife 
again. The disagreeable dissenting days were over. A brilliant young 
curate of Doctor Bulders, who also wore long hair, straight waistcoats, 
and no shirt-collars, had already reconciled the Vicomtesse de Florae to 
the persuasion ■whereof tlie miui8tei*s are clad in that queer uniform. 
The landlord of their hotel in St. James’s got his wine from Sherrick, 
and sent his families to Lady Whittlesea’s chapel. The Rev. Charles 
Honeyraan’s eloquence and amiability were appreciated by his new 
disciple — thus the historian has traced here step by step how all these 
people became acquainted. 

Sam Higg, whose name was very good on ’Change in Manchester and 
London, joined the direction of the Anglo-Continental. A brother had 
died lately, leaving his money amongst them, and his wealth had added 
considerably to Madame de Florae’s means ; his sister invested a portion 
of lier capital in the railway in her husband’s name. The shares were 
at a premium, and gave a good dividend. The Prince de Moncontour 
took his place with great gravity at the Paris board, whither Barnes 
made frequent flying visits. The sense of caj)italism sobered and dignified 
Paid de Florae : at the ago of five-and-forty he was actually giving up 
being a young man, and was not ill pleased at having to enlarge Ids 
waistcoats, and to show a little grey in his mustachio. His errars were 
forgotten : he was bien vu by tlio Government. He might have had 
the Embjissy Extraordinary to Queen Poniard ; but the hcaltli of Madame 
la Princesse was delicate. He paid his wife visits every morning, 
appeared at her parties and her operarbox, and was seen constantly with 
lier in jiublic. He gave quiet little dimiers still, at which Clive was 
present sometimes ; and had a private door and key to his apartments, 
winch were separated by all the dreary length of the reception rooms 
from the mirrored chamber and jonquil couch where the Princess and 
Betsy reposed. When some of his London friends iisited Paris, lie 
showed us these rooms, and introduced us duly to Madame la Princesse. 
He was as simple and as much at home in the midst of these splendoui's 
as in the dirty little lodgings in Leicester Square, where he painted his 
own boots, and cooked his herring over the tongs. As for Clive, ho was 
the infant of the house ; Madame la Princesse could not resist his kind 
face, and Paul was as fond of him in his way as Paul’s mother in hers. 
Would he live at the Hotel de Florae ? ‘ There was an excellent atelier 

in the pavilion, with a chamber for his servant. No ! you wll be most 
at case in apartments of your own. You will have here but the society 
of women. I do not rise till late ; and my affairs, my boaixl, call me 
away for the greater part of the day. Thou wilt but be, ennuyd to 
I)lay trictrac with my old father. My mother waits on him. My sister 
au second is given up entirely to her children, who always have the 
Madame la Princesse is not amusing for a young jhan. Come 
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and go when thou wilt, Clive, my gar9on, my son ; thy cover is laid. 
Wilt thou take the portraits of all the family? Hast thou want of 
money ? I had at thy age and almost ever since, mon ami ; but now 
we B%vim in gold ; aud when there is a louis in my purse, there are tea 
francs for thee/ To show his mother that he did not think of the 
Reformed Religion, Paul did not miss going to mass with her on 
Sunday. Sometimes Madame Paul went too, between whom and her 
mother-in-law tliere could not be any likin g, but there was now great 
civility. They saw each other once a day ; Madame Paul always paid 
her visit to the Comte de Florae j aud Betsy, her maid, made the old 
gentleman laugh by her briskness and talk. She brought back to 
her mistress the most wonderful stories wliich the old man told her 
about his doings during the emigration — before he married Madame la 
Comtesse — when he gave lessons in dancing, parbleu ! There was his 
fiddle still, a trophy of those old times. He chirped, and coughed, and 
sang in bis cracked old voice, as he talked about them. ‘ Lor bless 
you, mum,’ says Betsy, ‘he must have been a terrible old man!’ He 
remembered the times well enough, but the stories he sometimes told 
over twice or tlirice in an hour. I am afraid he had not repented 
sufiSciently of those wicked old times ; else why did he laugh and giggle 
so when he recalled them? He would laugh aud giggle till he was 
choketl with his old cough ; aud old Saint-Jean, his man, came and 
beat M. le Comte on the back, and made M. le Comte take a spoonful 
of his syrup. 

Between two such women as Madame de Florae and Lady Kew, of 
course, there could be little liking or sympathy. Religion, love, duty, 
the family, were the French lady’s constant occupation, — duty aud the 
family, perhaps, Lady Kew’s aim too,— only the notions of duty were 
different in either person ; Lady Kow’s idea of duty to her relatives 
being to push them on in the world : Ma<laine de Florae’s to soothe, to 
pray, to attend them with constant watchfulness, to strive to mend 
them with pious counsel. I don’t know that one lady was happier 
than the other. Madame de Florae’s eldest son was a kindly prodigal : 
her second had given his whole heart to the Church ; her daughter had 
centred hers on her own children, aud was jealous if their grandmother 
laid a finger on them. So L^onore de Florae was quite alone. It 
^med as if Heaven had turned away all her children's hearts from 
her. Her daily business in life was to nurse a selfish old man, into 
whose service she had been forced in early youtb, by a paternal decree 
which she never questioned ; giving him obedience, striving to give him 
rwpect,— everything but her hcait, which had gone out of her keeping 
Many a good woman’s life is no more cheerful ; a spring of beauty, a 
little wamth and sunshine of love, a bitter disappointment, followed by 

? u frantic tears, tlieu a long monotonous story of submission. 
^JNot here, my daughter, is to be your happiness,’ says the priest- 
whom Heaven loves it afflicts.’ And he points out to her the agonies 
ot Buffering samts of her sex ; assures her of their present beatitudes 
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and glories ; exhorts her to Dear her pains with a faith like theirs ; and 
is empowered to promise her a like reward. 

The other matron is not less alone. Her husband and son are dead, 
without a tear for either, — to weep was not in Lady Kew’s nature. 
Her grandson, whom she hud loved perhaps more than any human 
being, is rebellious and estranged from her ; her children separatetl 
from her, save one whose sickness and bodily infirmity the mother 
resents as disgraces to herself. Her darling schemes fail somehow. 
She moves from town to town, and ball to ball, and hall to castle, for 
ever uneasy and always alone. She sees people scared at her coming; 
is received by sufferance and fear rather than by welcome ; likes perliai)s 
tlie teiTor whicli slie inspires, ami to enter over tlie bre^Ii rather tlian 
through the hospitable gate. Slie Mill try and command wherever she 
goes ; and tramide over dejKMulants and society, with a grim conscious- 
ness tliat it dislikes her, a rage at its cowardice, and an unbending will 
to domineer. To be old, proud, lonely, and not have a friend in the 
world — tliat is her lot in it. As tlie Frencli lady may be said to 
resemble the bird whicli the fables say feeds her young with her blood ; 
this one, if she has a little natural liking for her brood, goes hunting 
liithcr and thither and robs meat for them. And so, I sui)i>ose, to 
make tlie simile good, we must compare the Manpiis of Farintosh to 
a lamb for the nonce, and Miss Etlicl Neweomc to a young eaglet. Is 
it not a rare provision of nature (or fiction of poets, who have their 
own natural liistory), that the strong-winged bird can soar to the suii 
and gaze at it, and then come down from heaven and pounce on a 
piece of carrion ? 

After she became acquainted with certain circumstances, Madame de 
Florae was very interested alxmt Ethel Newcome, and strove in her 
modest way to become intimate with her. Miss New’coine and Lady 
Kew attended Ma<lame de Montcontour's Wednesday evenings. ‘ It is 
as well, my dear, for the interests of the family that we should be 
particularly civil to tliese jxiople/ Lady Kew said ; and accordingly 
she came to tlie Hotel de Florae, and was perfectly insolent to Madame 
la Priiiccsse every Wednesday evening. Towards Madame de Florae 
even Lady Kew could not be rude. She w'as so gentle as to give no 
excuse for assault ; Lady Kew vouchsafed to pronounce that Matlame 
de Florae w'as ‘ tres-graiide dame,’ — ‘ of tlie sort wiiieli is almost im- 
possible to find nowatlays,’ Lady Kew said, w'ho thought she posseted 
tliis dignity in her own peraoii. AVheii Madame de Florae, blusliing, 
asked Ethel to come and see her, Ethel's grandmother consented with 
the utmost willingness. ‘ She is very M'voU, 1 have heard, and will 
try and convert you. Of courae you will hold your own about that 
sort of thing ; and have tlie good sense to keep off tlicology. There is 
no Roman Catholic parti in England or Scotland tliat is to bo thought 
of for a moment. Y.iii will see tliey will marry young Lord Derwent- 
water to an Italian Princess ; but ho is only seventeen, and his directors 
never lose sight of him. Sir Bartholomew Fawkes wU have a fiuo 
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property when Lord Campion dies, unless Lord Campion leaves the 
money to the convent where liis daughter is — and, of the other families, 
who is there? I made every inquiry' purposely — that is, of course, one 
is anxious to know about the Catholics as al>oiit one’s own people : and 
little Mr. Rood, who was one of my poor brother Stejme’s lawj^rs, told 
me there is not one young man of that ]>arty at this moment who can 
be called a desirable person. Be very civil to Madame de Florae ; she 
sees some of the old legitimists, and you know I am hroxiUUt with that 
party of late years.^ 

‘ There is the Marquis de Montluc, who has a large fortune for 
France,’ said Ethel gravely ; ‘ l»e lu^s a hunq>-back, but he is very 
spiritual. Monsieiu: de Caflillaii paid me some compliments the other 
night, and even asked George Barnes what my dot w’as. He is a 
widower, and has a wig and two daughters. Which do you think 
would be the greatest inciuubrance, grainlmamma, — a luunp-back, or a 
^ wig and two daughters? I like Madame de Florae; for the sake of 
the borough, I must try and like poor Madame de Montcontour, and I 
will go and see them whenever you please.’ 

So Ethel went to see Mjidame de Florae. She was very kind to 
Madame de Pr^ville’s children, Madame de Florae’s grandchildren ; she 
was gay and gracious with Madame de Moncontour. She went again 
and again to the Hotel de Florae, not caring for Lady Kew’s own circle 
of statesmen and diplomatists, Russian, and Spanish, and French, 
whose talk about the courts of Europe, — wlio was in favour at 
St. Petersburg, and who was in disgrace at Sclioenbnmn — naturally 
did not amuse the lively young person. The gootlness of Madame dc 
Florae’s life, the tranquil grace and melancholy kindness with which 
the French lady received her, soothed and pleased Miss Ethel. She 
came and reposed in Madame de Florae’s quiet chamber, or sat in the 
shade in the sober old garden of Iier hotel ; away from all the trouble 
and chatter of the salons, the gossip of the embassies, the fluttering 
ceremonial of tlie Parisian ladies’ visits in their fine toilettes, the 
fadaists of the dancing dandies, and the pompous mysteries of the old 
statesmen who frequented her graiidmotbor’s apartment. The worhl 
began for her at night ; when she went in the train of the old Countess 
hotel to hotel, and danced waltz after waiu with Prussian and 
Neapolitan secretaries, vnth princes, officers of oixloimaiice, — with 
personages even more lofty very likely, — for the court of the Citizen 
King was then in its splendour ; and there must surely have been a 
number of nimble young royal highnesses who would like to dance with 
such a beauty as Miss Newcome. The Marquis of Farintosh had a 
shwe in these polite amusements. His English conversation was not 
b^ant as yet, although his French was eccentric ; but at the court 
b^ whether he appeared in his uniform of the Scottish Archera, or ill 

tartan, there certainly was not in his own or the 
publio estimation a handsomer young nobleman in Paris that season. 
^ It has been said that he was greatly improved in dancing ; and for 
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a young man of his age his whiskere were really extraorilinarily large 
and curly. 

Miss Newcome, out of consideration for her grandmothers strange 
antipathy to him, did not inform liady ICew that a young gentlenian 
by the name of Clive occasionally came to visit the Hotel de Florae, 
At first, with her French education, Madame de Florae never would 
have thought of allowing the cousins to meet in her house ; b\it witli 
the English it was different. Paul assured her that in the Englisli 
chateau, les meess walked for entire hours with the young men, made 
parties of the fish, mounted to horse with tliein, the whole witli tlie 
permission of the mothers. ‘ When I was at Newcome, l^Iiss Ethel 
rode with me several times,’ Paul said ; ‘ a jn'e-uve that we went to visit 
an old relation of the family, who adores Clive and his fatlier.’ Wlien 
Madame de Florae questioned her son about the young Marquis to 
whom it was said Ethel w’as engaged, Florae flouted the idea. 

‘ Engaged ! This young Marquis is engaged to the Tli^atre <les 
Vari^t^s, my mother. He lauglis at the notion of an engagement. 
When one charged him with it of late at the club ; and a.sked how’ 
Mademoiselle Louqsor — she is so tall, that they call her the Louqsor — 
she is an Odalisque Ohdisque, ma miire ; when one asked how’ the 
Louqsor would pardon liis pursuit of Miss Newcome'? my Eeos'sais 
permitted himself to say in full club, that it was Miss Newcome 
pursued him, — that njmph, that Diane, tliat charming and peerless 
young creature ! On wiiich, as the others laughed, and his friend 
ilonsieur Walleye applauded, I dared to say in my turn, “ l^Ionsieur le 
Marquis, as a young man not familiar with our language, you have said 
what is not true, milor, and therefore luckily not misciiievous. I have 
tlie honour to count of my friends the parents of tlie yo\ing lady of whom 
you have spoken. You never co\ild have intended to say that a young 
miss who lives under the guardianship of her parents, and is obedient to 
them, whom you meet in society all tlie nights, and at whose door your 
carriage is to be seen every day, is capable of that with wiiich you charge 
her so gaily. These things say themselves, monsieur, in the aniHsses of 
the theatre, of women from wiioin you learn our language ; not of young 
persons pure and chaste. Monsieur de Furiiitosli ! Leani to respect your 
compatriots ; to honour youth and innocence everpvhere, monsieur ! — 
and wiien you forget yourself, permit one who might be your father to 
point where you are wrong.”’ 

‘ And wiiat did he answer ? ’ a.'^ked the Countess. 

‘I attended myself to a soujjiet^* replied Florae; ‘but his reply w’as 
much more agreeable. The young insulary, with many blushes, and a 
gro$ juran^ as his polite w-ay is, said he had not wisliwl to say a word 
against that person. “Of whom the name,” cried I, “ought never to 
be spoken in these places.” Herewith our little dispute ended.’ 

So, occasionally, Mr. Clive had the good luck to meet with his cousin 
at the H6tel de Florae, where, I dare say, all the inhabitants wished he 
should liave his desire regarding this young lady. The Colonel had 
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talked early to Madame de Florae about this wish of his life, impossible 
then to gratify, because Ethel was engaged to Lord Kew. Olive, in the 
fulness of his heart, imparted his passion to Florae, and in answer to 
Paul’s offer to himself, had shown tlie Frenchman tliat kind letter in 
which his father bade him carry aid to ‘L^onore de Florae’s son,’ in case 
he should need it. The case was all clear to the lively Paul. ‘ Between 
my motlier and your good Colonel there must have been an affair of the 
heart in the early days during the emigration.’ Clive owned his father 
had told him as much, at least that he himself had been attached to 
Mademoiselle de Blois. * It is for that that her heart ycanis towards 
thee, that I linve felt myself entrained towards thee since I saw thee ’ — 
Olive momentarily expected to be kissed again. ‘ Tell thy father that I 
feel — am touched by his goodness with an eternal gmtitude, and love 
every one that loves my mother.* As far as wishes went, these tw’o 
were eager promoters of Clive’s little love affair; and Madame la 
Princesse became equally not less willing. Clive’s good looks and good- 
natime had had their effects upon that good-natured w’omau, and he was 
as great a favourite with her as with her husband. And thus it happened 
that when Miss Ethel came to pay her visit, and sjit with Madame de 
Florae and her grandchildren in tlie garden, Mr. Newcome would .some- 
times w'alk up the avenue there, and salute the ladies. 

If Ethel had not wanted to see him, would she have come? Yes ; she 
used to say she was going to Madame de Pr^ville’s, not to Madame de 
Flora’s, and would insist, I have no doubt, that it roas Madame de 
Pr^ville whom she went to see (whose husband was a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies, a Conseiller d’Etat, or other French bigwig), and 
that she had no idea of going to meet Clive, or that he was more*thau a 
casual acquaintance at the Hotel de Floiac. Tliere w'as no part of her 
conduct in all her life which this lady, wdiea it was impugned, would 
defend more strongly than this intimacy at the Hotel de Floiac. It is 
not with this I quarrel especially. My fair young readers, who have 
seen a half-dozen of seasons, can you call to mind the time when you 
had such a friendship for Emma Tomkins, that you were always at the 
Tomkinses’, and notes were constantly passing between your house and 
hers? When her brother, Paget Tomkins, returned to India, did not 
your intimacy with Emma fall off ? If your younger sister is not in the 
room, I know you will own as much to me. I think you are always 
deceiving yourselves and other people. I think the motive you put 
forward is very often not the real ouo ; thougli you will confess, neither 
ro youraelf, nor to any human being, what the real motive is. I think 
Ibat what you desire you pursue, and are as selfish in your way as your 
^rded fellow-creatures are. And as for the truth being in you, of all 
the wmneii m a great acquaintance, I protest there aie but— never mind. 
A perfectly honest woman, a woman who never flattcre, who never 
manages, who never cajoles, who never conceals, who never uses her 
eyes, who never ^peculates on the effect which she produces, who 
never is conscious of unspoken admiration, what a monster, I say, would 
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such a female he ! j\Iiss Hopkins, you have been a coquette since you 
were a year olil ; you worked on your papa’s friends in the nurse's arms 
by the fascination of your lace frock and pretty new sash and shoes ; 
when you could just toddle, you practised yoiu- arts upon other children 
in the square, poor little lambkins sporting among the daises; and 
nunc in oviiia, mox in reluctanies draconeSy proceeding from the 
lambs to reluctant dragoons, you tried yoim arts upon Captain Paget 
Tomkins, wlio behaved so ill, and went to India witliout — without 
making those proposals which of course you never expected. Your 
intimacy was ^vith Emma. It has cooled. Your sets are different. The 
Tomkinses are not quiUy etc. etc. You believe Captain Tomkins married 
a Miss O’Grady, etc. etc. AIi, my pretty, my sprightly Miss Hopkins, 
be gentle in your judgment of your neighbours I 


CHAPTER XLVII 

CONTAINS TWO OR THREE ACTS OF A LITTLE COMEDY 

A ll this story is told by one, who, if he was not actually present 
at tlie circumstances here narrated, yet had information con- 
cerning them, and could supply such a narrative of facts and 
conversations as is, indeed, not less authentic tliau the details we have 
of other liistories. How can I tell the feelings in a j’oung lady’s mind ; 
the tliouglits in a young gentleman’s bosom'? — As Professor Owen or 
Professor Aga.«siz takes a fragment of a bone, and builds an enormous 
forgotten monster out of it, wallowing in primaeval quagmires, tearing 
down leaves and branches of plants that flouri.shed tliousands of years 
ago, and perhaps may be coal by this time — so the novelist puts this 
and tliat together : from tlie footprint finds the foot ; from the foot, the 
bmte wlio trod on it; from the brute, the plant he browsed on, the 
marsh in which he swam — and thus, in his humble way a pliysiologist 
too, depicts the habits, size, appearance of the beings whereof he has 
to treat ; — traces this slimy reptile tiirough the mud, and describes his 
habits filtliy and rapacious; proiLs down his butterfly with a pin, and 
depicts Ids beautiful coat and embroidered waistcoat ; points out the 
singular structure of yonder more important animal, the megatherium of 
his history. 

Suppose tlien, in the quaint old garden of the Hotel de Florae, two 
young people are walking up and down in an avenue of lime trees, 
wldcli are still permitted to grow in that ancient place. In the centre 
of that avenue is a fountain, surmounted by a Triton so grey and moss- 
eaten, that though he holds his conch to his swelling lips, curling his 
tail in the arid ba.sin, his instmment has had a sinecure for at least fifty 
years ; and did not think fit even to play wdien the Bourbons, in whose 
time he was erected, came liack from their exile. At the end of th© 
lime-tree avenue is a broken-nosed damp Faun, with a marble panpipe^ 
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who pipes to the spirit ditties wliich I helieve never had any tune. The 
peitm of the hotel is at the other end of the avenue ; a couple of 
Caesars on either side of the door-window, from which the inhabitants 
of the hotel issue into the garden — Caracalla frowning over his mouldy 
shoulder at Neiwa, on to whose cli]>])cd hair tlic roofs of the grey 
chateau have been dribbling for ever so many long yeai*s. Tliere are 
more statues gi-acing this noble place. There is Cupid, who has been 
at the point of kissing Psyche this half-century at least, tliough tlie 
delicious event has never come off througli all those blazing siunmei's 
and dreary winters ; there is Venus and her Boy under the damp little 
dome of a cracked old temple. Through the alley of this old garden, in 
which their ancestors liave disported in hooi>3 and ix>wder, Monsieur de 
Florae’s chair is wheeled by Saiiit-Jcan, his attendant; Madame do 
Prdvillcs cliildren trot about, and skip, and jday at cache-ca<rhe. Tho 
R. P. do Florae (wiien at home) paces up and downi and meditates his 
sermons ; Madame de Florae sadly walks sometimes to look at her 
roses ; and Clive ami Ethel Newcome are marcliing up and down ; the 
children, and their bonne of course, being there jumping to and fro ; and 
Madame de Florae, having just been called away to Monsieur le Comte, 
whose physician has come to sec him. 

Ethel says, ‘ How charming and otld this solitude is ; and how pleasant 
to hear the voices of the children plajiiig in the neighbouring convent- 
garden ! * of which they can see the new chapel rising over tho trees. 

Clive remarks that ‘ the neighbouring hotel has curiously changed its 
destination. One of the members of the Directory luul it ; and, no doubt, 
in the groves of its garden, Mailame Tallicn, and Madame Recamicr, and 
Madame Bcauharnais liavo danced under the lamj)s. Then a Marshal of 
the Empire inhabited it Then it was restored to its legitimate owner, 
Monsieur le Marquis do Bricquabracque, whose descendants, liaving a law'- 
suit about the Bricqiiabi'acquc succession, sold the hotel to the convent.’ 

After some talk about mms, Etliel says, ‘There were convents iu 
England.^ She often thinks slic would like to retire to onej' and she 
sighs as if her heart were iu that scheme. 

Clive, ■with a laugh, says, ‘Yes. If you could retire after tho season, 
when you were very wairy of the balls, a convent W'ould be very nice. 
At Rome he had seen San Pietro iu Montorio and Sant’ Onofrio, that 
delightful old place -Nvhcrc Tasso died : people go and make a retreat 
there. In the ladies’ convents, the ladies do the same thing — and he 
doubts whether they are much more or less wicked, after their retreat, 
than gentlemen and ladies in England or France.* 

Ethel Why do you sneer at all faith 1 Why should not a retreat 

do people good ? Do you suppose the W’orld is so satisfactory, that those 

who Me in it never wish for a while to leave it] {She heaves a sigh 

<im looks down towards a beautiful new dress of many flounces, which 

Madame de Flouncival, the great millinet' has sent her home that 
very day,) > 

Clive, I do not know what the world is, except from afar off. I am 
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like the Peri who looks into Paradise and sees angels within it. I live 
in Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, which is not within the gates of 
Paradise. I take the gate to be somewhere in Davies Street, leading 
out of Oxford Street into Grosvenor Square. There 's another gate in 
Hay Hill : and another in Bruton Street, Bond 

Ethel. Don’t be a goose. 

Clive. Why notl It is as good to be a goose as to be a lady — no, 
a gentleman of fashion. Suppose I were a Viscount, an Earl, a Marquis, 
a Duke, would you say Goose? No, you would say Swan. 

Ethel. Unkind and uiyust! — ungenerous to make taunts which 
common people make : and to repeat to me those silly sarcasms which 
3’oiu: low Radical Utet'ary friends arc always putting in their books ! 
Have I ever made any difference to yoxi'l Would I not sooner see you 
than tlie tine people? Would I talk ^rith you or with the young 
dandies most willingly? Are we not of the same bloo<l, Clive? and 
of all the giandees I see about, can there be a grander gentleman than 
your dear old father? You need not squeeze my hand so. — Those little 

imps are look tliat has nothing to do with the question. Viens, 

Leonore ! Tu connais bicn monsieim, n’estK.*c pa.s ? qui te fait de si 
jolis des-sins? 

Leonore. Ah, oui ! Vous m’en ferez toujours, n’est-ce pas, Monsieur 
Clive ? des chevaux, et puis des petites fillcs avec lours gouvcniantes, 
ct puis des maisous — et puis — ct puis des maisons encore — oh cst 
bonne maman ? \_Exit little Leonore down, an alley. 

Ethel. Do you remember when we were children, and you usetl to 
make drawings for us? I have some now that you did — in my 
geography book, wliich I used to read and read with ]\Iiss Quigley. 

Clive. I remember all about our youth, Ethel. 

Ethel. Tell me what you remember. 

Clive. I remember one of the days, W'hen I first Sivw you, I had been 
leading the ‘ Arabian Nights ’ at school — and you came in in a bright 
dress of shot silk, amber and blue — and I thought you were like that 
fairy princess who came out of the crj'stal box — because 

Ethel. Because wliy ? 

Clive. Because I always tliouglit tliat faiiy somehow must be the 
most beautifiU creature in all the w’orld — that is ‘ wliy and because.' 
Do not make me Mayfair curtseys. You know wliether you are good- 
looking or not ; and how long I have thought you so. I reniember 
when I thought I w’ould like to be Ethel’s knight, and that if there 
was anytliing she would have me do, I would try and achieve it in 
order to please lier. I remember when I was so ignorant I did not 
know there was any difference in rank betw'cen us. 

Ethel. Ah, Clive ! 

Clive. Now it is altered. Now I know the difference between a poor 
painter and a young larly of the world. Why haven’t I a title and a great 
fnrtiuic? Why did I ever see you, Ethel; or, knowing the distance 
which it seems fate has placed between us, why have I seen you again ? 
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{innocently). Have I ever made any difference between ns I 
menever I my see you, am I not too glad ? Don’t I see you some- 
tunes when I should not — no — I do not say when I should not • but 
when others, whom I am bound to obey, forbid me? What harm is 
there in my remembering old days? Why should I be ashamed of our 
relatio^hip?— no, not ashamed— why sliould I forget it? Don’t do 
su*, we have shaken hands twice already. L^onore ’ Xavier f 
Clive. At one moment you like n.e : and at the next you seem to 
repent it. One day you seem happy when I come; and another day 
you are asham^ of me. Ust Tuesday, when you came with those 
hue ladies to the Louvre, you seemed to blush when you saw me codv- 
mg at my ])icture ; and that stupid young lord looked quite alarmed 
Wuse you spoke to me. My lot in life is not veiy briUiaut ; but I 
diauces change it against that young man’s— no, not with all his 

^hel. What do you mean, with all his chances? 

didl, or as ill-educated— I won t say worse of him— not to be as hand- 
some, or as wealthy, or as noble as he is. I swear I woiUd not now 
^ange my phice against his, or give up being Clive Newcome to be my 

titli ? I toonTf 7"" Farintosh and his 

titles f 1 thought it was only women who were jealous— vou centle 

to the Minister of the Interior, and then to the Russian ball • and 
h^monow to the Tuileries. We dine at the Embassy fii^t randan 
Sunday, I suppose, we shall go to the Rue d’Aguesscuu I can hardlv 
ITk^vr fie Florae ! " Utl uonZ 

at ilu direr* ptT' ^ 

yoror rmL ^ £-m 

[Sxeunt Clive, Ethel, atid Madame De F. into the 

house. 


CONVEESATION II. — ScENE 1 

Miee Ncwcome anaV« in L^y Kew'e carrie^e, ^vhich enters the coart 

of the Hdtel de Flovac. 

Comtesse is gone out; but 

of M. le Comte,'Tto tTe ^d“a;y“““ 

Mess Kewcome. Madame de Priville is at homo ? 

M- Lvier, and MademoiseUe r/vilief^L^^rgl^n^sfr^^ 
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to visit the parents of Monsieur le Baron ; of whom it is probably to-day 
the fete : for Mademoiselle Lwnore carri^ a bouquet — no doubt for her 
grandpapa. Will it please mademoiselle to enter ? I tliink monsieur 
the Count sounds me. {Bell rinris.) 

M{s 4 Xeiccome. Madame la Prince — Madame la Vicomtesse is at 


home? Monsieur Saint-Jean ! 

Saint-Jean. I go to call the people of Mailame la \ icomtesse. 

l^Exit old Sai>*t-Jea>* : a L;ickey comes pre^ntly 
' m a goraeous liverg, icith buttons Ue little 

cheese-plates. 

The Lackey. The Princess is at home, miss, and will be most ’appy 
to see YOU, miss. (Miss trips vp the great stair: a gentleman out of 
livery has come forth to the landing and introduces her to the apart- 
ments of Mailame la Princesse.) _ 

The 'Lackey {to the Seriants on the box). Good morning, Thomas, 

How dv^do, old Backystopper ? 

Backystopj^er. How de do, Jim ? I say, you couldn't give a feller a 
ilrink of beer, could yer, Mmu-outour? It was precious icet last mght, 
I can tell you. ’Ad to stop for three hours at the Xa|K)litum Emlwssy, 
where we ‘wiis a dancing. Me and some chaps went into Bob Parsom’s 
and had a ^lr:un. Old Cat cjime out and couldn't find her carnage, not 
bv no nu-ans, c*ould she, Tommy ? Blest if I didn't ue;^ly ^ve her mt-i 
a'wegetable cart. I was so un<‘'unmon scruey ! Who ’5 tliis a hentering 

at vour TOtcoshare ? Billy, my fine feller ! ^ 

'Clive Xetccome {by the most singular coincidence). Madame la 


Princesse? , 1; 

Lackey. We, munseer. {/fe rings a bell: the gentlenmn m black 

appears'as before on the landing-place up the siatr.) [Exti Ctn'E. 

Baekvstop]>er. I say, Bill: is that yoimg chap often a coming about 
here? They’d nin pretty in a curricle, wouMn t they? Mi.s 3 >. ami 
Master N* Quiet, oM woman ! Jest Ic^ok to that mare s 'ead, you, 
BUlv? *He’s a fine voimg feller, that is. He gave me a sovering tlie 
otlier niriit. Whenever I s-.>r him in the Park, he was always nding 
an Wum haniimiL AMmt is he ? They said in our ’all he w;is a hartis. 
I can ’anUv think that. Why, there used to be a hartis come to our 
club, and paintetl two or three oi my ’osses, and my old •woman tw. ^ 
L^ickey. There’s hartiscs and hartises, Backj-stopper. ® 

.sjiiie on ’em comes here vath more stars on their coats than Dukes hsi* 
got. Have you never ’e:ird of Mossyer Terny, or Mossj;er Gu^ng f 
Backystopper. They s;iy this young gent is sweet on Misa 
I guess I wish he may get it. 

Braj^o,' Tommy. Tom ain’t much of a man for ron 

versation but he ’s a precious one to dnnk. Bo you think t^ joim„ 
.el^U sweet on her. Tommy? I sor hun often prowlmg about our 

in Oueeu Street, when we was in London. 

romniy. I guess ho »-asn t let in in Queen Street I guess hour little 
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Buttons was very near turned away for saying wc was at tome to him. 
I guess a footman’s place is to keep his mouth hopen — uo, his heyt$ 
hopen— and his mouth shut. {He lapses into silence.) 

Lackey. I think Tliomis is in love, Thoinis is. Wlio was that young 
woman I saw you a dancing of at tlie Sliowmier, Tlioinis 1 How the 
young Marquis was a cuttin* of it about tljcrc ! The pleace. was obliged 
to come up and stop liim dancing. His man told old Buzfuz upstairs 
tliat the Manjuis’s goings ou is hawful. Up till four or five every 
uioniing ; blind hookey, shampiign, the dooce’-s own delight. Tliat party 
have had I don t know how much in diamonds, and they quarrel and 
swear at each other, and fling plates ; it ’s tremendous. 

Tommy. Why doesn’t the Marquis’s man mind liis own affairs 7 He ’s 
a supersellious besist : and \nll no more speak to a man, except lie ’s out* 
a-livery, tlian he would to a dumbly s>vip. He ! Cuss him, I ’d 
’im for ’alf-a-erown. ° 

Lackey. And we’d back you, Tommy. Buzfuz upstairs ain’t super- 
sellious ; nor is the Prince’s walot nether. That old Sangjang ’s a rum 

old guvnor. He was in England with the Count, fifty yeai-s ag(. in 

tlie hemigration — in Queen Haim’s time, 3-011 know. He used to 
support the old Count. He sa3'8 he remembers a young Musscer New- 
come then, that used to take lessons from the Shevallier, the Countess’s 
father— there ’s my bell. [Exit Lackey. 

. “(^^ky stopper. Not a bad chap that. S]X)rts his money very free 

smgs an uncommon good song. 

Thomas. Pretty voice, but no cultiwation, 

Leakey (who re-enteis.) Be liere at two o’clock for Miss N. Take 
anythmgl Come round the comer. — There’s a capital sIkij) round tho 

[Lxennt Sen'unts. 


Scene 2 

Ethel. I can’t think where Madame de Moutcontour has gone. How 
very odd it was that you should come here— that wc shouhl b.ith come 
here to-day ! How surprised I was to sec you at tho Minister’s ! 
Grandmamma was so angry ! ‘ Tlmt boy pm-sues us wherever we go,’ 

8lie said. I am sure I don’t know wliy wc sliouldu’t meet, Clive. It 
seems to be wrong even my seeing you by chance here. Do you know 
sir, ^7hat a scolding I had about—about going to Brigliton with you 7 
Wy grandmother did not hear of it till we were in Scotland, when tliat 
loolish maid of mine talked of it to her maid ; and there was oh, such 
a tempest ! If there were a Bastilc here, she would like to lock you 
into It. She says that you are always upon our way— I don’t know 

iw T ? ^ have been— you know 

What I should have been : but I am thankful that I wasn’t, and Kew 

has got a much nicer wife in Henrietta Pulleyn, than I could ever 
#^1? to him. She will be happier than Clam, Clive. Kew is 
one ot the kindest creatures in the world— not veiy wise; not very 

o 
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strong : but he is just such a kind, easy, generous little man, will 
make a girl like Henrietta quite happy. 

Clive. But not you, Ethel ? 

Ethel. No, nor I him. My temper is difficult, Clive, and I fear few 
men would bear with me. I feel, somehow, always very lonely. How 
old am I ? Twenty — I feel sometimes as if I W{is a hundred ; and in 
the mid.st of all tliese admimtions and fetes and flatteries, so tired, oh, 
so tired ! And yet if I don’t have them, I miss them. How I wish I 
was religious like Madame de Flomc ! there is no day that she does not 
go to church. She is for ever b\isy wnth charities, clergymen, conver- 
sions ; I think the Princess will be brought over ere long — that dear 
old Madame dc Florae ! and yet she is no happier than the rest of us. 
Hortcn.se is an empty little thing, who tliinks of her prosy fat Camille 
with spectaclc.s, and of her two children, and of nothing else in tiic 
worhl Asides. Wlio is happy, Clive 1 

Clive. You say Barnes’s wife is not. 

Ethel. We are like brother and sister, so I may talk to you. Barnes 
is very cruel to her. At Newcome, last ^vintcr, poor Clara used to 
come into my room with tears in her eyes morning after morning. He 
calls her a fool ; and seems to take a pride in humiliating her before 
company. My iioor father has luckily bikcn a great liking to lier : and 
before liim, for he luis giowii very very hot-temi)cred since his illness, 
Barnes leaves jioor Clara alone. We were in hopes that the Imby might 
make matters better, but as it is a little girl, Barnes chooses to be very 
much disai»pointcd. He wants papa to give up his seat in Parliament, 
but he clings to that more than anything. Oh dciir me ! who is happy 
in the world 1 What a pity Lord Highgate’s father had not died sooner ! 
He and Barnes liave been reconciled. I wonder my bi*othcr’s spirit did 
not revolt against it. The old lord used to keep a great sum of money 
at the bank, I believe ; and the present one does so still ; he has paid 
all his debts off ; and Barnes is actually friends with him. He is always 
abusing the Dorkings, wlio want to borrow money from the bank, he 
says. This eagerness for money is horrible. If I had been Barnes I 
would never Iiave been reconciled with Mr. Belsize, never, never ! And 
yet they say he was quite right ; and grandmamma is even pleased that 
Lord Highgate should be asked to dine in Park Lane. Poor papa is 
there : come to attend his j)ariiamentary duties as he thinks. He went 
to a division the other night ; and was actually lifted out of his carriage 
and wheeled into the lobby in a chair. The ministers thanked him for 
coming. I believe he tliinks ho will have his peerage yet. Oh, what 

a life of vanity ours is ! „ n • > 

Enter Madame de Monicontour. Wliat are you young folks a talkm 
about — Balls and Operas? When first I was t<mk to the Opem I 
did not like it~and fell asleep. But now, oh, it’s ’eavenly to hear 

Grisi sing I 

The Clock. Ting, Ting j 

Ethel. Two o’clock .already! I must run back to grandmamma. 
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Good-bye, Madame de Montcoiitoiir; I am so sorry I have not been 
able to see dear Madame de Flonic. I will try and come to her on 
Tlmrsday— please tell her. Shall we meet you at the American Minister’s 
to-niglit, or at Madame de Brio’s to-morrow ? Friday is 3 ’our own night 
—I hope gmiKlmaiiiiua will bring me. How cliarming your hist music 
vas! ^Good-b^c, inuu cousin I You shall not come downstairs with 
me, I insist upon it, sir : and had much best rcuiaiu here, and finish 
your dmwiug of Madame de Mont<*ontour. 

Primes^. I’ve put on tlie velvet, you see, (Jlive— though it’s veiy 
’ot inMay. Good-bye, my dear. Ethkl. 

As far as we can judge fix)m the al)ove couveisatioji, which we need 
not prolong as tlie talk Ix'twoen Madame de Jlontcontoiu* and Monsieur 
Clive, after a few complimcataiy remarks about Etlicl, liad nothing to 
do ^vlth the histoiy of the Newcomes— as far as we can judge, the 
aWe little colloquy took place on Monday, and about Wethiesday, 
Madame la Comtesse de Flomc received a little note from Clive, in 
wliich he said, that one da)*, when slie came to tlie Louvre, where he 
was copjniig, she had admired a picture of a Virgin and Child, by Sasso 
rernito, since wlieii he had been occupied in making a water-colour 
drawing after the jiicture, and Imped she would be plwised to accept 
Uie copy from lier arttvtionate and grateful seiwant, Clive Newcome. 
Ihe dnvwing would be dune tlie next day, wlien he would call with it 
m his hand. Of course Madame de Florae received this amiouncenieiit 
very kindly ; and sent back by Clive’s servant a note of thanks to that 
young gentleman. 

Now, on Thursday morning, about one o’clock, by one of those 

angular coincidences which, etc. etc., who should come to the Hotel do 

^loi^ but Miss Ethel Newcome 1 Madame la Comtesse was at home 

waiting to receive Clive and his picture; but Miss Etliel’s appearance 

tiightoned the good lady, so much so tliat she felt quite guilty at seein«r 

the girl whose parents might think— I don’t know wliat they might 

not think— that Madame de Florae was trying to make a matcli between 

the young people. Hence arose the words, uttered by the Countess, 
alter a wlule, m * 


Conversation III. 

Madame de Florae {at work). And so you like to quit the world 

^d come to our trute old hotel? After to-day you will find it still 
more melancholy, my poor child. 

Ethel. And vdiy ? 

M^ame de F. Some one who has been here to tgayer our little 
meetings will come no more. ^ ^ 

Ethel. Is the AbW de Florae going to quit Paris, madamol 

wen f '‘™ *'"** ^ kiiowcst it very 

well, my daughter. Thou hast seen my poor Clive twice hero. He 

will come once asain. and then no more. My conscience reproaches me 
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that I ha\x5 admitted him at all. But he is like a son to me, and was 
BO confided to me hy liis father. Five years ago, wlien we met, after 
an absence — of how many years — Colonel Newcoine told me what 
hopes he had clicrished for his boy. You know well, my daughter, 
with whom tho.se hopes W’ere connected. Then he wrote me tliat 
family arrangements rendered his plans impo.s.sible — that the hand of 
Miss Newcomc was promised elsewliere. Wlien I heard from my son 
Paul Imw these negotiations were broken, my heart rejoiced, Ethel, for 
my friend’s sake. I am an old woman now, who have seen the world, 
and all sorts of men. Men more brilliant, no doubt, I have known ; 
but such a heart as his, such a faith as his, such a generosity and 
simplicity as Thomas Newcome’s — never ! 

Ethel {smiling). Indeed, dear lady, I think with you. 

Madame de F. I understand thy smile, my daughter. I can .sjiy to 
thee, that when we were children almost, I knew thy good uncle. My 
poor father took the pride of his family into exile with him. Our 
jKJverty only made his pride the greater. Even b(*fore the emignvtion 
a conti-act hatl been |)assed between our family and the Count de Florae. 
I could not be wanting to the word given by my father. For how 
many long years have I kept it ! But when I see a young girl who 
may be made the victim — the subject of a marriage of convenience, as 
I was — my heart pities her. And if I love her, as I love you, I tell 
her my thoughts. Better poverty, Ethel — better a cell in a convent, 
than n union without love. Is it written eternally that men are to 
make slaves of us? Here in France, al>ove all, o\ir fatheis sell us every 
day. And what a society oum is ! Thou wilt know this when thou 
art married. There are some laws so cruel that nature revolts against 


them, and breaks them — or we die in keeping thejii. You smile — I 
have been nearly fifty years dying — — and am here an old 
woman, coniidaining to a young girl. It is because our recollections of 
youth arc always young ; and because I have s\iffered so, that I woidd 
spare those I love a like grief. Do you know that the children of those 
who do not love in inarrijige seem to bear an hereditary coldness, and 
do not love their parents as other children do? They witnc.ss our 
differences and our indifferences, liear our recriminations, take one side 
or the other in o»ir di.sputes, and are j)artisaiis for father or mother. 
We force ourselves to be hy])Ocrite.s, and hide our wrongs from them ; 
wc speak of a bad father with false praises ; wc wciir feigned smiles 
over our tears, and deceive our cluldren — deceive them, do we ? Even 
from the exercise of that laous deceit there is no woman biit suffers in 
the estimation of her sons. They may shield her as champions against 
their fatheris sclfislme.ss or cruelty. In this case, what a war! What 
a home, where the .son sees a tyrant in the father, and in the jiiother 
but a trembling ^^ctim ! I s|H?ak not for myself — whatever may have 
been tlie coui'se of our long wedded life, I have not to complain of these, 
ignoble stonns. But when the family chief neglects his wife, or prefers 
another to her, the childi-eii too, courtiera as we arc, will desert her. 
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You look incredulous about domestic love. Teiiez, my child, if I may 
so sunnise, I think you cannot have seen it. 

(blushiny^ (iiul thinking, perh/ips, how skie esteems }ier fathery 
how her motfui'y and how much they esteem each other). My father and 
mother have been mo.st kind to all their cliildren, madajn ; and no one 
say that their marriage has been otherwise than happy. My mother 

is the kindest and most affectionate motlier, and (Here a vision 

of Sir Brian alone m his rooniy and nobody really caring for him so 
much as his valet, v)ho loves him to the extent of fifty pounds a year and 
perquisites ; oVypei'hapSy Miss Cann, icho reads to hiniy and plar/s a 
good deal of evenings, much to Sir Brian's liking~here this visioky we 
say, comesy and stops ^fiss Ethel's sentence). 

Madame de F. Your fatlter, in his infirmity— and yet he is five years 
younger than Colonel Newcome— is happy to have such a wife and such 
children. They comfort his agoj tliey cheer his sickness j they confide 
their griefs and pleastires to him— is it not so? His closing days are 
soothed by their affection. 

Ethel. Oh no, no ! And yet it is not his fault or ours that i»e is a 
^nger to us. He used to be all day at tlie bank, or at niglit in the 
House of Commons, or he and mamma went to parties, aiul wo youno- 
ones remained with the governess. Mamma is very kind. I have ueve^ 
almost, known her angry ; never vith us ; about us, sometimes, with 
the servants. As children, we used to sec papa and mamma at breakfast ; 
and thou when she was dressing to go out. Since he has been ill, she 
has given up all parties. I wanted to do so too. I feel ashamed in 
the world, sometimes, wlieii I think of my poor father at home alone. 

1 wautetl to stay, but my mother and my grandmother forbade me. 
Umndmamma ha.s a fortune, winch she says I am to liavc ; since then 
they have insisted on my being with her. She is very clever, you know ; 
she 18 kind too in her way ; but she cannot live out of socriety. And l’ 
w 10 pretend to revolt, I like it too ; and I, who rail and scorn flatterci-s 
-^h, 1 like admiration ! I am pleased when the women hate me, and 
e young men leave them for me. Thougli I dcsjiise many of these, 
yet i can t help drawing them towards me. One or two of them I have 
seen unliappy about me, and I like it ; and if they arc iiidiffei-ent I am 
angrj^ and never tire till they come back. I lovo beautiful di-esses ; I 
love fine jewels; I love a great name and a fine house— oh, I despise 
myself when I think of these things 1 When I He in bed, and say I 
^ve been heartless and a coquette, I cry wtli humiliation : and then 
Wtel and ^y, Why not'?— and to-night— yes, to-night— after leaving 
you, I shall be wicked, I know I shall. ® 

de F. (sadly). Ope will pray for thee, my child. 

(sadly). I thought I might be good once. I used to say mv 
prayers then. Now I apeak them but by rote, and feel ashamed— 
y , shamed to speak them. Is it not horrid to say them, and next 
inommg to be no lietter than you were last night? Often I revolt at 
xnese as at otiicr things, and am dumb. The Vicar comes to see i« 
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at Newcome, and eats so much dinner, and pays us suclj court, and 
‘Sir Brians* papa, and ‘Your Ladyships* mamnm. With grandmamma 
I go to he-ar a fashionable preacher — Clive’s uncle, whose sister lets 
lodgings at Brighton ; such a queer, bustling, pompous, honest old lady. 
Do you know that Clive’s aunt lets lodgings at Brighton 1 

Madame de F. My father was an usher in a school. Monsieur <le 
Finnic gave lessons in the emigration. Do you know in what? 

KtheL Oh, the old nobility ! that is different, you know. Tliat 
i\rr. Honeyman is so affected that I have no patience with him ! 

Madame de F. {wth a sigh). I wish you could attend the services 
of a better church. And when was it you thought you might be good, 
Ethel ? 

Ethel. When I was a girl. Before I came out. When I used to take 
long rides with my dear Uncle Newcome; and he used to talk to me in 
his sweet simple way ; and he said I reminded him of some one he 
once knew. 

Madame de F. Who — who was that, Ethel 1 

Ethel {looking itp at Gerard's picture of the Comtesse de Florae), 
What odd dresses you wore in the time of the Empire, Madame de 
Flomc ! How could you ever have such high waists, and such wonderful 
fraisesl (Madame DE Florac Ethel. Tahleav.) 

Enter Saint-Jean, preceding a gentleman with a draxcing-board 
under his arm. 

Saint-Jean. Monsieur Claive ! [^Erit Saint-Jean. 

Clive. How do j’ou do, Madame la Comtesse? Mademoiselle, j’ai 
rhonneur de vous souhaiter le bon jour. 

Madame de F. Do you come from the Louvre? Have you finished 

that beautiful copy, mon ami ? 

Clive. I have brought it for you. It is not verj’ good. There arc 
always so manyy>cliVes demoiselles copjing that Sa.sso Fermto ; and they 
chatter about it so, and Imp from one easel to another ; and tlie ymmg 
artists are always coming to give them advice — so that there is no getting 
a good look at the picture. But I have brought you the sketch ; and 

am so pleased that you asked for it. 

Madame de F. {surveying the sketch). It is charming— charming ! 

What shall wc give to our painter for his chef-d’oeuvre ? 

Clive {kisses hex' hand). There is my pay! And you will be glad 
to hear that two of my portraits have been received at the Exhibition. 
My uncle the clcrgj’man, and Mr. Butts of the Life Guards, 

Ethel. Mr. Butts— quel nom ! Je ne connais aucun M. Butts ! 

Clive. He has a famous head to draw. They refused Crackthorpe, 

and — and one or two other heads I sent in, 

Ethel {tossing up hers). Miss Mackenzie’s, I suppose ! 

Clive. Yes, Miss Mackenzie’s. It is a sweet little face ; too deluate 

for my hand though. i i.- ui 

Ethel. So is a wax doll’s a pretty face. Pmk cheeks ; chma-blue 

eyes ; and hair the colour of old I^Iadume Hempenfeld’s— not her last 
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hair — her last hut one. (She goes (o a -imndow that loohs into the 
court.) 

Clive (to the Countess). Miss Mackenzie sj>eaks more respectfully 
of other people’s eyes and hair. Slie thinks there is nobody in the 
world to compare to Miss Newcome. 

Madame de F. (aside). And you, mon ami 1 This is the last time, 
enteiidez-vous ? You must never come hero again. If Itl. le Comte 
knew it he never would pardon me. Encore I (He Jcisses her Lady- 
ship's hand again.) 

Clive. A good action gains to be repeated. Miss Newcome, does 
the view of the courtyard please you ? The old trees and the garden 
are better. That dear old Fa\m without a nose ! I mast have n 
sketch of him : the creepers round the base are beautiful. 

Miss N. I was looking to see if the carriage had come for me. It 
is time that I returned home. 

Clive. That is my brougham. May I carry you anywhere ? I hire 
him by the hour ; and I will carry you to the end of the world. 

Miss N. Wliere are you going, Madame de Florae? — to sliow that 
sketch to M. le Comte? Dear me! I don’t fancy that M. de Florae 
can care for such things ! I am sure I have seen many as pretty on 
the quays for twenty-five sous. I wonder the carriage is not come 
for me. 

Clive. You can take mine without my company, as that seems not 
to please you. 

Miss N. Your company is sometimes very pleasant — wiien you 
please. Sometimes, as last night, for instance, you are not particularly 
lively. 

Clive. Last night, after moving heaven and earth to get an invitation 
to Madame de Brie — I say, heaven and earth, that is a Fiencli phrase 

I arrive there ; I find Miss Newcome engaged for almost every 
dance, waltzing with M. de Klingenspohr, galoping witli Count de 
Capri, galoping and waltzing with the most noble the Marquis of 
Farintosh. She will scarce 8i)eak to me during the evening ; and when 
I wait till midnight, her gramlniamma whisks her home, and I am left 
alone for my pains. Lady Kew is in one of her high mowls, and the 
only words she condescends to say to me are, ‘ Oh, I tho\ight yo\i had 
returned to London,’ with winch she turns her venerable back upon me. 

Miss N. A fortnight ago you said you were going to London. You 
said the copies you were about here would not take you nnotlier W’eek, 
ftnd that waa three weeks since. 

Clive. It were best I had gone. 

Miss N. If you think so, I cannot but think so. 

Clive. Why do I stay and hover about you, and follow' yon ?— you 
know I follow you. Can I live on a smile vouchsafed twice a W'eek 
and no brighter than you give to all the world ? What do I get, but 
to hear your beauty praised, and to see you, night after night, happy 

and smiling and triumphant, the partner of other men ? Does it adil 

( 
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zest to your triumph, to think that I behold it? I believe you would 
like a crowd ot* us to pursue yo\i. 

Miss To pursue me; and if they find me alone, by chance to 
compliment me wth such speeches as you make? That would be 
jdeasure indeed ! Answer me here iii return, Clive. Have I ever 
disguised from any of my friends the regard I have for you ? Why 
should I ? Have not I taken your part when you were maligned ? In 
fonner days when — when Lord Kew asked me, as he had a right to do 
tlicn — I said it was as a brotlier I held you ; and always would. If I 
have l)cen wrong, it has been for two or three times in seeing you at 
all — or seeing you thus ; in letting you 8i>eak to me as you do — injure 
me jis you do. Do you think I have not had hard enough words said 
to me about you, but tliat you must atbick me too in turn? Last niglit 
only, because you were at the Ixill, — it was very very wrong of me to 

t(‘ll you I was going there, — as we went home. Lady Kew Go, 

sir. I never thought you would have seen in me this humiliation. 

CHve. Is it possible that I should have made Ethel Newcoine shed 
tcai-s? Oh, dry them, dry them. Forgive me, Ethel, forgive me! I 
liave no riglit to jealousy, or to reprojich you — I know that. If others 
admire you, surely I ought to know that tliey — they do but as I do : I 
should be proud, not angry, that they admire my Ethel — my sister, if 
you can be no more. 

Etfiel. I will be that always, whatever harsh things you think or say 
of me. There, sir, I am not going to be so foolish as to cry again. 
Have you been studying very hard? Are your pietures good at the 
Exliibition? I like you with your mustachios best, and order you not 
to cut tliem off again. The young men here wear them. I hardly knew 
Cliarlcs Leardmore when he arrived from Berlin the otlier day, like a 
8api)er and miner. His little sistoi-s cried out, and were quite frightened 
by his apj)arition. Why are you not in diplonnicy? That day at 
Brighton, when Lord Farintosh asked whether you were in the army, 
I thought to myself, why is he not? 

Clive. A man in the army may pretend to anything, n\st-ce pas ? 
He wears a lovely unifonn. He may be a General, a K.C.B., a 
Yiscount, an Earl. He may be valiant in arms, and wanting a leg, 
like the lover in the song. It is peace time, you say? so much the 
wt)rse career for a soldier. Ikly father would not have me, he said, for 
ever dangling in barracks, or smoking in country billiard-rooms. I Imve 
no buste for law ; and as for diplomacy, I have no relations in the 
Cabinet, anil no unides in the House of Peers. Could my uncle, wlio is 
ill Parliament, hidp me much, do you think? or would he, if he could? 
— or Barnes, lii.s noble son and heir, after him? 

Ethel {mnshuj). Barnes would not, perhai)s, but jMqia might even 
still, and you have friends who are fond of you. 

Clive. No — no one can help me ; and my art, Ethel, is not only my 
choice and my love, but my honour too. I shall never distinguisli 
myself in it ; I may take smart likenesses, but that is all. I am not 
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6t to grind my friend Kidley’s colours for him. Nor would my fiithcr, 
who loves his own profession so, make a good general probably. He 
always says so. I thouglit better of myself when I began as a boy ; 
and wjis a conceited youngster, expecting to carry all before me. But 
}is I walkc<l tlic Vatican, and looked at Raphael, and at the gre^it 
Michael I knew I was but a poor little crcjiture ; and in contemplating 
his genius, shrunk up till I felt myself as small as a man looks under 

the dome of St. Peter's. Why should I wish to have a great genius ? 

Yes, there is one rea.son why I should like to have it, 

Ethel. And that ist 

Clivt. To give it you, if it pleased you, Ethel. But I might wish for 

the iws egg: there ig no way of robbing the bird. I must take a 

humble place, and you want a brilliant one. A brilliant one ! 0 Ethel, 

what a standard we folks measure fame by ! To liavc your name in tlic 

Morning Post^ and to go to tliree balls every niglit. To have your dre.ss 

described at the Drawing-room ; and your arrival, from a rmnd of visits 

m the country, at your town house: and the cutertaiiiment of tlic 
Marchioness of Farin 

Sir, if you please, no calling names. 

Chve. I wonder at it. For you are in the W'orld, and you love the 
world, whatever you may say. And I wonder that one of vour strengtii 
of mmd should so care for it. I think my simple old father is much 
tmer than all your grandees : his singlc-inindcducBS more lofty tlnui all 
their bowing, and haughtiness, and scheming. Wliat are you thinkim<- 

0 , as you stand in that pretty attitude — like Mnemosyne — with your 
finger on your chin ? j j 

Ethel. Mnemosyne! wlio was shot I think I like you best wlieri 
you are quiet and gentle, and not when you arc flaming out and 
wcastic, sir^ And so you think you will never be a famous painter'? 
iJiey are qmte in society here. I was so pleased, because two of tlicm 
^ea at the Tuileries when grandmamma was there ; and slie mistook 
Sf’xu covered all over with crosses, for an ambassador, I believe, 
till the Queen called him Monsieur Delaroche. She says there is no 

too^ng people m this country. And do you think you will never be 
able to paint as well as M. Delaroche ? 

Cltve. No — never* 

Ethel ^id— and— you will never give up painting "? 

Cftw. No— never. That would be like leaving your friend who was 
or deserting your mistress because you were disappointed about 
her money. They do those things iu the great world, Ethel. 

■ath^l (vnth a ngk). Yes. 

If it is so false, and base, and hollow, this great world— if its 
so mean its successes so paltry, the sacrifices it asks of you so 
XT® you so wearisome, shameful even, why 

mme tlmii your own? Will you be happier, after a month, at 
Manng a^great title, with a man whom you can’t esteem, tied for ever 
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to you, to be the father of Ethel’s children, and the lord and master of 
her life and actions 1 The proudest woman in the world consent to bend 
herself to this ignominy, and own that a coronet is a bribe sufficient for 
her honour ! What is the end of a Christian life, Ethel ; a girl’s pure 
nurture? — it can’t be tlys ! Last week, as we walked in the garden 
here, and heard the nuns singing in their chai)el, you said how hard it 
was that poor women should be imprisoned so, and were thankful that 
in England we had abolished that slavery. Then you cast your eyes to 
the ground, and mused as you paced the walk ; and thought, I know, 
that perhaps their lot was better than some others’. 

Ethel. Yes, I did. I was thinking t^t almost all women are made 
.slaves one way or other, and that these poor nuns perhaps were better 
off than we are. 

Clive. I never will quarrel with nun or matron for follo\ving her 
vocation. But for our women, who are free, why should they rebel 
against Nature, shut their hearts up, sell their lives for rank and money, 
and forego the most precious right of their liberty ? Look, Etliel, dear. 
I love you so, that if I thought another had yoiu: heart, an honest man, 
a loyal gentleman, like — like liim of last year even, I think I could go 
l>ack ^vith a God bless you, and take to my pictures again, and work on 
in my own humble way. You seem like a queen to me, somehow ; and 
I am but a poor, humble fellow, who might be happy, I think, if you 
were. In those balls, where I liave seen you simrounded by those 
brilliant young men, noble and wealthy, admirers like me, I have often 
thought, ‘ How could I aspire to such a creature, and ask her to forego 
a palace to share tlie crust of a poor painter?’ 

Ethel. You spoke quite scornfully of palaces just now, Clive. I 
won’t say a word about the — the regard which you express for me. I 
think you have it. Indeed, I do. But it were best not said, Clive ; 
best for me, perhaps, not to own that I know it. In your speeches, my 
poor boy — and you will jdease not to make any more, or I never can see 
you or speak to you again, never — ^you forgot one part of a girl’s duty : 
obedience to her parents. They would never agree to my marrying any 
one below — any one whose union would not be advantageous in a worldly 
point of view. I never would give such pain to the poor father, or to 
the kind soul who never said a harsh word to me since I was born. My 
grandmamma is kind, too, in her way. I came to her of my own free 
will. When she said she would leave me her fortune, do you think it 
was for myself alone that I was glad ? My father’s passion is to make 
an estate, and all my brothers and sisters will be but slenderly portioned. 
Lady Kew said she would help them if I came to her — and — it is tlic 
welfare of those little people that depends upon me, Clive. Now do 
you see, hroiktVy why you must speak to me so no more ? There is the 
carriage. God bless you, dear Clive. 

(Clive sees the caiTiage drive away after Miss Neweome has entered it 
without once looking up to tlie window where he stands. lieu it is 
gone ho goes to the opposite windows of the salon, which are open, 
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towards the garden. The chapel music begins to play from the convent, 
next door. As he hears it he sinks down, his head in his hands.) 

Enter Madame de Flm'oc. {She goe^ to him xvith. anxious looks.) 
What hast thou, my child ? Hast thou spoken ? 

Clive {very steadily). Yes. 

Madame de F. And she loves thee? I know she loves thee. 

Clive. You hear the organ of the convent? 

Madame de F. Qu’as-tu? 

Clive. I might as well hoi)e to marry one of tlie sisters of yonder 
convent, dear lady. {He sinks doxvn agahi and she kisses him.) 

Clive. I never had a mother ; but you seem like one. 

Madame de F. Mon fils I O mon fils ! 


CHAPTER XL VIII 

IN WHICH BENEDICK IS A MARRIED MAN 

W E have all heard of the dying French Duchess, who viewed 
her coming dissolution and subsequent fate so easily, because 
she said she was sure that Heaven must deal politely with 
a person^ of her quality • — I supjKjse Lady Kew had some such notions 
regarding people of rank : her long-suffering towards them was extreme ; 
in fact, there were vices which the old lady thought pardonable, and 
even natural, in a young nobleman of high station, which she never 
would have excused in persons of vulgar condition. 

Her Ladj'ship’s little knot of associates and scandal-bearers — elderly 
roues and ladies of the world, whoso business it was to know all sorts 
0 noble intrigues and exalted tittle-tattle ; w’hat was happening among 
the devotees of the exiled court at Fohsdorf ; what among the citizen 
pnnees of the Tuileries ; who was the reigning favourite of tlie Queen 
Mother at Aranjuez ; who was smitten with whom at Vienna or Naples ; 
and the last particulai-s of the chroni<iues scandaleuses of Paris and 

Kew, I say, must have been perfectly aware of my 
i^rd Farintosh’s amusements, associates, and manner of life, and yet 
she never, for one moment, exhibited any auger or dislike towards that 
nobleman. Her amiable heart was so full of kindness and forgiveness 
towards the young prodigal that, even without any repcntjuicc on his 
pm, she was r^dy to t 4 ike him to her old arms, and give him her 
venerable bene<liction. Pathetic sweetness of nature! Charmin'' 
temleruess of disposition ! With all his faults and wickednesses, his 
louiw and his selfishness, there w as no moment when Lady Kow would 

not have received the young lord, and endowed him with the hand of 
her darling Ethel. 

But the hopes which this fond forgiving creature had iiiutured for 
^0 season, and carried on so resolutely to the next, were destined to 
De disappointed yet a second time, by a most piuvokiug event which 
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occurred in the Newcome family. Etliel was called away suddenly 
from Paris hy her father’s third and last paralytic seiziu-e. When she 
rejichcd her home, Sir Brian could not reco^iise her. A few hours 
after her arrival, all the vanities of the world were over for him ; and 
Sir Barnes Newcome, Baronet, reigned in his stead. The day after 
Sir Brian was laid in his vault at Newcome, a letter ap])eared in the 
local i^apers addressed to the Independent Elector of that Borough, in 
which hia orj)lianed sou, feelingly alluding to the virtue, the services, 
and the political principles of the deceased, offered himself as a caiuli- 
date for the scat in Parliament now vacant. Sir Barnes announced 
that he should spee<lily pay his respects in person to the friends and 
sup])ortcrs of his lamented^ father. Tiiat he was a staunch friend of 
our admirable constitution need not be said. That he wjis a firm but 
conscientious upholder of our Protestant religion, all who knew Barnes 
Newcome must be aware. That he would do his utmost to advance 
the interests of this great agricultiutil, this great manufacturing county 
and borough, we may be assured he avowed ; as that he would be (if 
returned to represent Newcome in Parliament) the advocate of every 
rational reform, the unhesitating opponent of every reckless innovation. 
In fine, Barnes Newcome’s jnanifesto to the Electors of Newcome was 
JUS authentic a do(mmcnt, and gave him credit for as many public virtues, 
as that slab over jwor Sir Brian’s bones in the chancel of Newcome 
church, which commemorated the good qualities of the defunct, and 
the grief of his heir. 

Ill spite of tlie virtues, personal and inlierited, of Barnes, his seat for 
Newcome was not got without a contest. The Dissenting interest and 
the resjicctuble Liberals of the Ixjrough wished to set up Samuel 
Higg, Esq., against Sir Barnes Newcome ; and now it was that Barnes’s 
civilities of the previous year, aided by Madame dc IMontcontour’s 
influence over her brother, bore their fruit. Mr. Higg declined to stand 
against Sir Barnes Newcome, although Higg’s political principles were 
by no means those of the lioiioiimble Baronet ; and tlie candidate from 
London, wliom tlie Newcome extreme Radicals set up against Barnes, 
was nowlicre on the poll when the day of election came. So Banics 
Imd the desire of his lieart ; and, within two montlis after liis father’s 
decease, he sat in Parliament sis memlx'r for Newcome. 

The bulk of the late Baronet’s property descended, of coiiree, to his 
eldest son ; who grumbled, nevertheless, at the jirovisioii inaxle for his 
brothers and sisters, and tliat the town liousc sliould have been left to 
Lady Ann, wlio was too jwor to inhabit it. But Park Lane is the best 
situation in London, and Lady Ann’s means were greatly improved by 
the annual produce of the house in Park Lane, whicli, as we jill know, 
was occupied by a foreign minister for several subsequent seasons. 
Strange mutations of fortune : old jdaccs ; new faces ; what Londoner 
does not see and sjieculatc upon tlicm ever)’ day ? Celia’s boudoir, who 
is dead with the daisies over her at Kensul Green, is now the chamber 
where Delia is consulting Dr. Locock, or Julia’s children are rominng: 
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Florio’s dining-tables have now Pollio's wine upon them : Calista, being 
a widow, and (to the surprise of eveiybixly who knew Triinalohio, and 
enjoyed his famous dinners) left but very poorly off, lets the house 
and the rich, chaste, and appropriate planned furniture, by Bowbiggin, 
and the proceeds go to keep her little boys at Eton. The next year* as 
Mr. Clive Newcome rode by the once familiar mansion (whence the 
hatchment had been removed, announcing that there was in, Coelo Quies 
for the late Sir Brian Newcome, Bart,), alien faces looked from over 
the flowers in the balconies. He got a card for an cutortiiinment from 
the occupant of the mansion, H.E. the Bulgarian Minister ; and there 
was the same crowd in the reception room and on the stairs, the same 
grave men from Gunter’s distributing the refreshments in tlie dining- 
room, the same old Smee, R.A. (always in the room where the edibles 
were), cringing to and flattering the new occupants ; and tlie same 
effigy of poor Sir Brian, in his deputy-lieutenants unifonn, looking 
blankly down from over tlie sideboard at the feast which his successors 
were giving, A dreamy old ghost of a picture. Have you ever looked 
at those round George rv.’s banqueting liall at Windsor 1 Their frames 
still hold them, but they smile ghostly smiles, and swagger in robes and 
velvets which are quite faint and faded ; their crimson coats have a 
twiliglit tinge ; the lustre of their stars lias twinkled out ; they look as 

if they were about to flicker off the w’all and retire to join their orit^inals 
in limbo. ® 

Nearly three yenre had elapsed since the good Colonel’s departure for 
India, and during this time certain changes had occurred in tlie lives of 
the principal actors and the writer of this liistory. As regards the 
latter, it must be stated that the dear old firm of Lamb Coiu*t had 
been d^olyed, t^e junior member having contracted another partnership. 
The chronicler of these memoirs was a bachelor no longer. My wife 
and I had spent the winter at Rome (favoiuite resort of young married 
couples) j and had heard from the artists there Clive’s name affection- 
ately repeated ; and many accounts of his sayings and doings, hia merry 
supper-parties, and the talents of young Ridley, his friend. When wa 
came to London in the spring, almost our first visit was to Clive’s 
apartments in Charlotte Street, whither my wife delightedly went to 
give her hand to the young painter. 

But Clive no longer inhabited that quiet region. On driving to the 
house we found a bright brass plate, with the name of Mr. J. J. Ridley 
on the door, and it was J. J.’s hand which I sliook (his other being 
onpged mth a great palette, and a sheaf of painting-brushes) when we 
entered the well-known quarters. Clive’s picture hung over the mantel- 
pi^ where his father’s head used to hang in our time— a careful and 
^utiMy executed portrait of the lad in a velvet coat, and a Roman 
hat, with that golden heard which was sacrificed to the exigencies of 
■wndon fashion. I showed Laura the likeness until she could ^come 
Acquainted with the original. On her expressing her delight at the 
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picture, the painter was pleased to say, in his modest blushing way, 
that he would be glad to execute my wife’s portrait too, nor, as I think, 
could any artist find a subject more pleasing. 

After admiring others of Mr. Ridley’s works, our talk naturally 
reverted to his predecessor. Clive had migrated to much more splendid 
quarters. Had we not heard ? he had become a rich man, a man of 
fashion, ‘ I fear he is very lazy about the arts,’ J. J. said^^ wth regret 
on his countenance ; ‘ though I begged and prayed him to be faithful to 
liis profession. He would have done very well in it, in portrait-painting 
especially. Look here, and here, and here ! ’ said Ridley, producing 
fine vigorous sketches of Clive’s. ‘He had the art of seizing the 
likeness, and of making all his people look like gentlemen too. He 
was improving every day, when this abominable bank came in the way 
and stopped him.’ 

What bank 1 I did not know the new Indian bank of which the 
Colonel was a director? Then, of co\irse, I was aware that the 
mercantile affair in question was the Bundelcund Bank, abo\it which 
the Colonel had written to me from India more tlian a year since, 
announcing that fortunes were to be made by it, and that he had 
reserved shares for me in the company. Laura admired all Clive’s 
sketches which his affectionate brotlier artist showed to her, with the 
exception of one representing the reader’s humble servant ; which 
Mrs. Pendennis considered by no means did justice to the original. 

Bidding adieu to the kind J. J. and leaving him to pursue his art, in 
that silent serious way in which he daily laboured at it, we drove to 
Fitzroy Square hard by, where I was not displeased to show the good 
old hospitable James Binnie the yoking lady who bore my name. But 
here, too, we were disappointed. Placards watered in the windows 
announced that the old house was to let. The woman who kept it 
brought a card in Mrs, Mackenzie’s frank handwriting, announcing 
Mr. James Binnic’s address was, ‘ Posterestantc, Pan, in the Pyrenees,’ 
and that his London agents W’ere Messrs. So-and-so. The woman said 
she believed the gentleman had been unwell. The house, too, looked 
very pale, dismal, and disordered. We drove away from the door, 
grieving to think that ill-health, or any other misfortunes, had befallen 
good old James. ' 

Mrs. Pendennis drove back to our lodgings, Brixham’s, in Jermyn 
Street, while I .sped to the City, having business in that quarter. It 
has been said that I kept a small account wth Hobson Brothers, to 
whose bank I w’cnt, and entered the parlour with that trepidation which 
most poor men feel on presenting themselves before City magnates and 
capitalists. Mr. Holxson Newcome shook hands most jo^^ally and good- 
naturedly, congrat\ilated me on my marriage, aud so forth, and presently 
Sir Barnes Ncwcome miule his aijpearance, still wearing his mourning 
for his dc-ceased father. 

Nothing could be more kind, pleasaut, and cordial than Sir Barnes’s 
manner He seemed to know well about my affairs ; complimented me 
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on every kind of good fortune; had heard tliat I had canvassed the 
borough in which I lived ; hoped sincerely to see me in Parliament, and 
on the right side ; was most anxious to become acquainted wth- Mrs. 
Pendennis, of whom Lady Rockminster said all sorts of kind things ; 
and asked for our address, in order that Lady Clara Newcome might 
have the pleasure of calling on my wife. This ceremony was performed 
soon afterwards ; and an in\itation to dinner from Sir Barnes and Lady 
Clara Newcome speedily followed it. 

Sir Barnes Newcome, Bart., M.P., I need not say, no longer inhabited 
the small house which he had occupied immediately after his marriage ; 
but dwelt in a much more spacious mansion in Belgravia, where he 
entertained his friends. Now that he had come into his kingdom, I 
must say that Barnes was by no means so insufferable as in the days of 
his bachelorhood. He hatl so^ti his wild oats, and spoke with regret 
and reserve of that season of his moral culture. He was grave, sarcastic, 
statesmanlike : did not try to conceal his baldness (as lie used before 
his father’s death, by bringing lean wisps of hair over liis forehead from 
the back of his head) ; talked a great deal about tlie House ; was 
assiduous in his attendance there and in the City ; and conciliatory with 
all the world. It seemed as if we were all his constituents, and though 
his efforts to make himself agreeable were rather apparent, the effect 
succeeded pretty well. We met Mr. and Mrs. Hobson Newcome, and 
Clive, and Miss Ethel looking beautiful in her black robes. It was a 
family party. Sir Barnes said, giving us to understand, with a decorous 
solemnity in face and voice, that no large parties as yet could be received 
in that house of mourning. 

To this party was added, rather to my surprise, my Lord Highgatc, 
who under the sobriquet of Jack Belsize lias been presented to the 
r^er of this history. Lord Highgate gave Lady Clara his arm to 
dinner, but went and took a place next Miss Newcome, on the other 
side of her ; that immediately by Lady Clara being re.served for a guest 
who had not as yet made his appearance. 

Lord Highgate’s attentions to his neighbour, his laughing and talking, 
were incessant; so much so that Clive, from his end of the table, 
scowled in wrath at Jack Belsize’s assiduities: it was evident that the 
youth, though hopeless, was still jealous and in love with his charming 
cousin. 

Barnes Newcome was most kind to all liis guests ; from Aunt Hobson 
to your bumble servant there was not one but the master of the house 
had an agreeable word for him. Even for his cousin Samuel Newcome, 
a gawky youth with an eruptive countenance, Barnes had appropriate 
words of conversation, and talked about King’s College, of which the 
lad was an ornament, with the utmost affabilitj'. He complimented 
that institution and young Samuel, and by that shot knocked over not 
only Sam but his mamma too. He talked to Uncle Hobson about his 
crops ; to Clive about his pictures ; to me about the groat effect which 
a certain article in the Pall J/a/Z Gazette had produced in the House, 
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■tt-liere the Chancellor of the Exchequer was perfectly livid ^vith fury 
and Lord Jolin bm-st out laughing at the attack ; in fact, notliino- could 
he more ainiahle than our host on tliis day. Lady Clani was verj- pretty 
gioAMi a little stouter since lier marriage; the change only became 
her. Slie was a little silent, but then she had' Uncle Hobsoli on her 
left-hand side, between whom and her Ladyship tliere could not be much 
in coininon, and tlie j)l;ice at the right hand was still vacant. The 
l>erson witli wh«)m slie talked most freely was Clive, who had made a 
beautiful dniwing of her and her little girl, for which tlie motlier and 
the tatlier too, as it appearc<l, were verv giateful. 

hat lias caused tliis change in Barnes’s behaviour? Our particular 
merits or his own private refonn? In the two years over which this 
iiarnitive has had to run in the course of as many chapters, the writer 
hail inherited a jiroiierty so small that it could not occasion a banker's 
civility ; and I put down Sir Barnes Ncwcomc's politeness to a slieer 
desire to be well with me. But with Lord Highgate and Clive the case 
wiis different, as you must now hear. 


Lord Highpto, liaviiig succeeiled to his father’s title and fortune, liail 
paid ever}’ sliilling of his debt.s, and had .sowed his wild oats to the very 
last corn. lli.s Ixirdsluji.s account at Hobson Brothers was verj’ large. 
Painful events of tliree years’ date, let us hope, were forgotten — gentle- 
men cannot go on being in love and despairing, and quarrelling for ever. 
A\ lien he came into his funds, Highgate behaved witli uncommon kind- 
ness to Rooster, who was always straitened for money ; and when the 
late Lord Dorking died and Rooster succeeded to liim, there was a 
meeting at Clianticlcre l)otween Highgate and Barnes Ncwcome and his 
wife, whieli went off vorj’ comfortably. At Clianticlcre tlie Dowager 
Lady Kew and Miss Newcome were also stajing, when Lord Higligate 
announced iiis prodigious admiration for the young lady; and, it was 
.said, corrected Farintosli, ns a low-minded foul-tongued young cub for 
daring to speak disrespectfully of her. Nevertheless, vous conctvezy 
wlien a man of tlie ]\Iarqui.s’6 rank was supposed to look with the eyes 
f>f admiration u|)oii a young lady, Lord Highgate would not think of 
spoiling sport, and he left Clianticlcre declaring tliat he was always 
destined to be unlucky in love. Wlien old Lady Kew was obliged to 
go to Vichy for her lumbago, Higligate said to Banies, ‘ Do ask your 
charming sister to come to you in London ; she will bore herself to 
death with the old woman at Vichy, or with her mother at Rugby' 
(whither Lady Ann liad gone to get her boys educated), and accordingly 
Miss Newcome came on a visit to her brother and sister, at whose house 
we have just had the honour of seeing her. 

When Rooster took his seat in tlie House of lords, he was introduced 
by Highgate and Kew, as Highgate had been introduced by Kew pre- 
viously. Thus these three gentlemen all rode in gold coaches ; had all 
got coronets on their heads ; as you vill, my respected young friend, if 
you arc tlie eldest son of a peer who dies before you. And now they 
were rich, they were all going to be very good boys, let us hope, Kew. 
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•we kuoTT, married one of the Dorking family, that seeond Lady Henrietta 
Pullejni, wdiom yve descril)ed as frisking ahiut at Baden, and not in tlie 
least afraid of him. How little the rcjuler knew, to wlioin we intro- 
duced the girl in that chatty off-liand way, that one day the young 
creature ■would be a countess ! But we knew it all the while — and 
when she was walking about "with the governess, or romping with her 
sisters ; and wlien she had dinner at one o'clot-k ; and wlien slie ■wore a 
pinafore very likely — we secretly respivted h«*r as the future Countess 
of Kew, and mother of tlic A'isinmnt Walham. 

Lord Kew -wsis very happy w'itlx liis bride, and veiy good to her. He 
took Lady Kew to Paris, for a marriage trip ; but tliey lived almost 
altogctlier at Kewbury afterwards, wlierc his Lordship sowed tame oats 
now after his wild ones, and Ix'came one of the most active farmers of 
his county. He and the Newcomes -were not very intimate friends ; for 
Lord Kew was Ixeard to say that he disliked Barnes more after his 
marriage than before. And tlie two sistera, lintly Clara and Lady Kew, 
had a quarrel on one occjxsion, when tlie latter visited London just 
before the dinner at which we have just assisted — nay, at which we are 
just assisting, took place — a quarrel al>out Highgjxte's attentions to 
Ethel very likely. Kew was dragged into it, and hot words passed 
between him and Jack Belsizc ; and Jack did not go down to Kewbury 
afterwards, though Kew’s little Ixxy was christened after him. All these 
iiitcre.sting details about people of the very higliest rank we are supposed 
to whisper in the reader’s ear as v,’c are sitting at a BelgraWan dinner- 

table. My dear Banuecide friend, isn’t it pleasant to be in such fine 
company 1 

And now we must tell how it is tliat Clive Newcome, Esq., whose 

eyes are flashing fire across tlie flowers of the table at Lord Higligate, 

who is making himself so agreeable to Miss Etlicl — now we must 

tell liow it is that Clive and liis cousin Barnes liave grown to bo 
mends again. 

The Bundelcund Bank, which had been established for four years, 
had now grown to be one of the most flourishing commercial institu- 
tions in Bengal. Foumlcd, us tlie prospectus announced, at a time 
when all private credit was sliakeu by the failure of the great Agency 
Houses, of which tlie downfall had carried dismay and ruin througliout 
the presidency, the B. B. had been estabUshed on the only sound 
principle of commercial prosperity— that of association. The native 
^pitdists, headed by the great firm of Rummun Loll & Co., of Calcutta, 
had largely embarked in the B. B,, and the officers of the two services 
and the European mercantile body of Calcutta had been in'\ited to take 
ahws in an institution which to merchants, native and English, civilians 
and imhtaiy men, -was alike advantageous and indispensable. How 
many young men of the latter services had been crippled for life by the 
ruinous cost of agencies, of which the profits to the agents themselves 
were so enormous I The shareholders of the B. B. were their owm 
agents ; and the greatest capitalist in India as well as the youngest 
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ens!g:n in the service might invest at the largest and safest premium, 
and borrow at the smallest interest, by becoming, according to his 
means, a sliareholder in the B. B. Their correspondents were established 
in each presidency and in every chief city of India, as well as at Sydney 
Singapore, Canton, and, of course, London. With China they did ail 
immense opium trade, of which the profits were so great, that it was 
only in private sittings of the B. B, managing committee that the details 
and accounts of these operations could be brought forward. Othens'ise 
the books of the bank were open to every shareholder ; and the ensign 
or the young ci\il servant was at liberty at any time to insi)ec*t his own 
private account as well as the common ledger. With New South Wales 
they carried on a vast trade in wool, supplying that great colony with 
goods, which their London agents enabled them to purchase in such a 
way as to give them the command of the market. As if to add to 
their prosperity, copper mines were discovered on lands in the occupation 
of the B, Banking Company, which gave the most a.stonishing returns. 
And throughout the vast territories of British India, through the great 
native firm of Riunmun Loll & Co., the Bundoleund Banking Company 
had possession of the native markets. The order from Binninghain for 
idols alone (made with their coj)per, and paid in their wool) was enough 
to make the Low Church party in England ciy out ; and a debate upon 
this subject actually took place in the House of Commons, of which the 
effect was to send up the shares of the Bundelcund Bankiug Company 
very considerably upon the London Exchange. 

The fifth half-yearly dividend was announced at twelve and a quarter 
per cent, of the paid-up capital : the accounts from the copper mine sent 
the di\idend up to a still greater height, and carried the shares to an 
extraordinary premium. In the third year of the concern, the house of 
Hobson Brothers, of London, became the agents of the Bundelcund 
Banking Company of India; and amongst our friends, James Binnie, 
who had prudently held out for some time, and Clive Newcome, Es<]., 
became shareholders, Clive’s good father having paid the first instalments 
of the lad’s shares up in Calcutta, and invested every rupee he could 
himself command in this enterprise. When Hobson Brothers joined it, 
no wonder James Binnie was convinced ; Clive’s friend, the Frenchman, 
and through that connection the house of Higg, of Newcome and 
Manchester, entered into the affair ; and amongst the minor contributors 
in England we may mention Miss Cann, who took a little fiftj'-pound- 
note share, and dear old Miss Honeyman ; and J. J., and his father, 
Ridley, who brought a small bag of savings — all knowing that their 
Colonel, who was eager that his ftiends should participate in his good 
fortune, would never lead them wrong. To Clive’s surprise Mrs. 
Mackenzie, between wliom and himself there was a considerable coolness, 
came to his chambers, and with a solemn ii^unction that the matter 
between them should be quite private, requested him to purchase XI 500 
worth of Bundelcund shares for her and her darling girls, which he did, 
astonished to find the thrifty ^idow in possession of so much money. 
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Had Mr. Pendennis’s mind not been bent at this moment on quite other 
subjects, he might have increased his o^ fortune by the Bundelcund 
JBank speculation ; but in these two years I was engaged in matrimonial 
affairs (having Clive Newcome, Esq., as my groomsman on a certain 
interesting occasion). When we returned from our tour abroad the 
India Bank sliares were so very high that I did not care to purchase, 
though I found an affectionate letter from our good Colonel (enjoining 
me to make my fortune) awaiting me at the agent’s, and my wife 
received a pair of beautiful Cashmere shawls from the same kind friend. 


CHAPTER XLIX 

CONTAINS AT LEAST SIX MORE COURSES AND TWO DESSERTS 

T he bankeris dinner-party over, we returned to our apartments, 
having dropped Major Pendennis at liis lodgings, and there, as 
the custom is amongst most friendly married couples, talked 
over the company and the dinner. I thought my wife would naturally 
have liked Sir Barnes Newcome, who was very attentive to her, took 
her to dinner as the bride, and talked ceaselessly to her during the whole 
entertainment. 

Laura said No — she did not know why — could there be any better 
reason ? There was a tone about Sir Barnes Newcome she did not like 
— especially in his manner to women. 

I remarked that he spoke sharply and in a sneering manner to his wife, 
and treated one or two remarks which she made as if she was an idiot. 
Mrs. Pendennis flung up her head as much as to say, ‘ And so she is.’ 
Mr. PeiuIennU. What, the wife too, my dear Laura ! I should have 
thought such a pretty, simple, innocent young woman, with just enough 
good looks to make her pass muster, who is very well bred and not 
brilliant at all, — I should have thought such a one might have secured 
a sister’s approbation. 

Mrs. Pendennis. You fancy we are all jealous of one another. No 
protests of ours can take that notion out of your heads. My dear Pen, 
I do not intend to try. We are not jealous of mediocrity ; we are not 
patient of it. I dare say we are angry because we see men admire it so. 
You gentlemen, who pretend to be our betters, give yourselves such airs 
of protection, and profess such a lofty superiority over us, prove it by 
quitting the cleverest woman in the room for the first pair of bright eyes 
and dimpled cheeks that enter. It was those charms which attracted 
you in I^dy Olara, sir. 

Pendennis. I think she is very pretty, and very innocent, and artless. 
Mrs. P. Not very pretty, and perhaps not so very artless. 

Pendennis. How can you tell, you wicked woman ? Are you such 
a profound deceiver yourself, that you can instantly detect artifice in 
others? • 0 Lamu! 
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Mrs. P. We can detect all sorts of tilings. The inferior animals 
have instincts, you know. (I must say my wife is always very satirical 
uixm tins point of the relative rank of the sexes.) One thing I am 
sure of is tliat she is not happy ; and oh, Pen ! that she does not care 
much for her little girl. 

Pendennis. How do you know that, my dear] 

Mrs. P. We went upstairs to see the child after dinner. It was at 
my wisli. The mother did not ofler to go. The child was awake and 
crying. Lady Clara did not offer to take it. Ethel — Miss Newcome 
took it, rather to my surprise, for she seems very liaughty, and the 
nurse, wlio I .suppose was at supper, came running up at the noise, and 
then tlie poor little thing was quiet. 

Pendennis. I remember we heard tlie music as the dining-room 
door was open ; and Newcome said, ‘ That is what you will have to 
expect, Pendennis.’ 

Mrs. P. Hush, sir ! If my baby cries, I think you must expect me 
to run out of the room. I liked Miss Newcome after seeing her with 
the poor little tiling. She looked so handsome as she walked with it ! 
I longed to have it myself. 

Pendennis. Tout vient h la fin, h qui sait . . . 

Mrs. P. Don’t be silly. What a dreadful, dreadful place this great 
world of yours is, Arthur ; where husbands do not seem to care for 
their wives ; where mothers do not love their children ; where children 
love their nurses best ; where men talk what they call gallantrj' ! 

Pendennis. What? 

Mrs. P. Yes, such as that dreary, languid, pale, liald, cadaverous, 
leering man whispered to me. Oh, how I dislike him ! I am sure he 
is unkind to his wife. I am sure he has a bad temper ; and if there 
is any excuse for 

Pendennis. For what? 

Mrs. P. For nothing. But you heard yourself that he had a bad 
temper, and spoke sneeringly to his wife. What could make her 
marry liim ? 

Pendennis. Money, and the desire of papa and mamma. For the 
same reason Clive’s flame, poor Miss Newcome, was brought out to-day ; 
that vacant seat at her side was for Lord Farintosh, who did not come. 
And the Marquis not being present, the Baron took his innings Did 
you not see how tender he was to her, and how fierce poor Clive 
looked ? 

Mrs. P. Lord Highgate was very attentive to Miss Newcome, was he? 

Pendennis. And some years ago Lord Highgate was breaking his 
heart about whom do you think? about Lady Clara Pulleyn, our 
hostess of last night. He was Jack Belsize then, a younger son, 
plunged over head and ears in debt j and of coxuse there could be no 
marriage Clive was present at Baden when a terrible scene took place, 
and carried off poor Jack to Switzerland and Italy, where bo remained 
till his father died, and he came in to the title in which he now rqjoices. 
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And now be is off with the old love, Laura, and on witli the new. 
Why do you look at me so'? Are you thinking that other people have 
been in love two or tliree times too “i 

Mrs. P. I am thinking that I should not like to live in London, 
Arthur. 

And this was all that Mrs. Laura could be brought to say. When 
this young woman chooses to be silent, there is no power that can 
extract a word from her. It is true that she is generally in tlie riglit ; 
but that is only the more aggravating. Indeed, what can be more 
provoking, after a dispute wth your wife, than to find it is you, and 
not she, who has been in the >vroug "? 

Sir Barnes Newcome politely caused us to understand tliat the enter- 
tainment of which we had just partaken was given in honour of the 
bride, Clive must needs not be outdone in hospitality ; and invited us 
and others to a fine feast at the ‘Star and Garter* at Richmond, where 
Mrs. Pendenuis was placed at his right baud. I smile as I think how 
much dining has been already commemorated in tliese veracious pages ; 
but the story is an everyday record ; and does not dining form a cerbiin 
|)art of the pleasure and business of every day I It is at tliat plwusjmt 
hour that our sex 1ms the privilege of meeting the otlicr. The morning 
man and woman alike devote to business ; or pass mainly in the com- 
pany of their own kind. John his has office; Jauc her household, her 
nmijcry, her milliner, her daughters and their masters. In the country 
he has his hunting, his fishing, his farmiiig, his letters ; she licr schools, 
her imr, her garden, or what not. Parted through the shining hours, 
and improving them, let us trust, we come together towaitls sunset 
only, we make merry and amuse ourselves. Wc chat \rit]i our pretty 
neighbour, or survey the young ones sporting ; we make love and arc 
jealous ; we dance, or obsequiously turn over the leaves of Cecilia’s 
music-book ; we play whist, or go to sleep in the arm<‘hair, according 
to our ages and conditions. Snooze gently in thy arm-eliair, thou easy 
bald-head ! play your whist, or read your novel, or talk scandal over 
your work, ye worthy dowagers and fogeys ! Meanwhile the young 
ones fnsk about, or dance, or sing, or laugh ; or whisper behind cimtains 
in moonlit windows ; or shirk away into the ganlen, and come back 
sm^mg of cigars ; nature having made them so to do. 

Nature at this time irresistibly impelled Clive Newcome towards 
iove-makmg. It was pairing-season with him. Mr. Clive was now 
wme three-and-twenty years old ; enough has been said about his good 
looks, which were m truth sufficient to make him a match for the young 
lody on whom he bad set his heart, and from whom, during this euter- 
tamment which he gave to my >vife, he could never keep his eyes away 
for three minutes. Laura’s did not need to be so keen ns they were 
in order to see what ixwr Clive’s condition was. She did not in the 
i^t grudge the young feUo\v’8 inattention to herself; or feel hurt that 
ne Old not seem to listen when she siwko ; she couver-sed with J. J., her 
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neighlxnir, who was very modest and agreeable ; while her husband, not 
so well pleased, had Mrs. Hobson Newcome for his partner during the 
chief part of the entertainment, hirs. Hobson and Lady Clara were 
the matrons who gave the sanction of their presence to this bachelor 
part}'. Neither of their husbands could come to Clive’s little fete ; had 
they not the City and the House of Commons to attend 1 My uncle, 
Major Pendennis, was another of the guests, wlio for his part found the 
party was what you young fellows call ver}* slow. Dreading Mrs. Hobson 
and her powers of conversation, the old gentleman nimbly skipped out 
of her neighbourhood, and fell by the side of Lord Higligate, to whom 
the lilajor was inclined to make himself very pleasant. But Lord 
Highgate’s broad back was turned upon his neighboiu’, who was forced 
to tell stories to Captain Crackthorpe, which had amused dukes and 
marquises in former days, and were surely quite good enough for any 
baron in this realm. ‘Lord Higligate sweet upon la belle Newcome, is 
he 1 ’ said the testy Major afterwards. ‘ He seemed to me to talk to 
Lady Clara the whole time. When I awoke in the garden after dinner, 
as Mrs. Hobson was telling one of her confounded long stories, I found 
her audience was diminished to one. Crackthorpe, Loitl Higligate, and 
Lady Clara, we had all been sitting there when the bankeress cut in (in 
the midst of a very good story I was telling them, which entertained 
them very much), and never ceased talking till I fell off into a doze. 
When I roused myself, begad, she was still going on. Crackthorpe was 
off, smoking a cigar on the terrace ; my Lord and Lady Clara were 
nowhere j and you four, with the little painter, were chatting cosily in 
another arbour. Behaved himself very well, the little painter. ^ Doosid 
good dinner Ellis gave us. But as for Highgate being aux sovis with 
la belle Jiayiquiere, trust me, my boy, he is . . . upon my word, my 
dear, it seemed to me his thoughts went quite another way. To be 
sure, Lady Clara is a belle Banquiere too now. He ! he ! he ! How 
could he say he had no carriage to go home in 1 He came down in 
Crackthorpe’s cab, who passed us just now, driving back young What- 
d’ye-call, the painter.’ 

Thus did the Major discourse, as we returned towards the City. ^ I 
could see in the open carriage which followed us (Lady Clara Newcome’s) 
Lord Highgate’s white hat, by Clive’s on the back seat. 

Laura looked at her husband. The same thought may have crossed 
their minds, though neither uttered it; but although Sir Barnes and 
Duly Clara Newcome offered us other chilities during our st^ in 
Dmdon, no inducements could induce Laura to accept the profferc 
friendship of that lady. When Lady Clara called, my wife not 
at home; when she invited us, Laura pleaded engagements. At hrst 
she bestowed on Miss Newcome, too, a share of this haughty 
and rejected the advances wliich that young lady, who professed w 
my wife very much, made towards an intimacy. When I aiyealed to 
her (for Newcome’s house was after all a very pleasant one, and you met 
the best people there), my wife looked at me with an expi-essiou of 
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something like scorn, and said : ‘Why don’t I like Miss Newcomel of 
course because I am jealous of her — ^ women, you know, Arthur, are 
jealous of such beauties.’ I could get for a long while no better 
explanation than these sneers for my wife’s antipathy towards this 
branch of the Newcome family; but an event came presently which 
silenced iny remonstninces, and showed to me that Laura had judged 
Barnes and his wfe only too well. 

Poor Mrs. Hobson Newcome had reason to be sulky at the neglect 
which all the Richmond party showed her, for nobody, not even Major 
Pendennis, as we have seen, would listen to her intellectual conversation ; 
nobody, not even Lord Highgate, would drive back to toum in her 
carriage, though the vehicle was large and empty, and Lady Clara’s 
barouche, in which his Lordship chose to take a place, had already three 
occupants within it : — but in spite of these rebuffs and disappointments 
the virtuous lady of Bryanstoue Square was bent upon being good-natured 
and hospitable ; and I have to record, in the present chapter, yet one 
more feast of winch Mr. and Mrs. Pendennis partook at the expense of 
tlie most respectable Newcome family. 

Although Mrs. Laura bore also appeared, and had the place of honour 
in her character of bride, I am bound to own my opinion that Mrs. 
Hobson only made us the pretext of her party, and that in reality it 
was given to persons of a much more exalted rank. We were the first 
to arrive, our good old major, the most pimctual of men, bearing us 
company. Our hostess was arrayed in unusual state and splendour; 
her fat neck was ornamented with jewels, rich bracelets decorated her 
arms, and tliis Bryanstoue Square Cornelia had likewise her family 
jewels distributed round her, priceless male and female Newcome gems, 
from the King’s College youth, with wliom we have mado a brief 
acquaintance, and his elder sister, now entering into the world, down to 
the last little ornament of the nursery, in a prodigious uew sash, with 
ringlets hot and crisp from the tongs of a Marylebone hairdresser. We 
had seen the cherub faces of some of these darlings pressed against the 
drawing-room windows as oiu* carriage drove up to the door ; when, 
^ter a few minutes’ conversation, another vehicle arrived, away they 
dashed to the windows again, the innocent little dears crying out, 
‘Here’s the Marquis ; ’ and in sadder tones, ‘No, it isn’t the Marquis ;* 
by which artless expressions they showed how eager they were to behold 
an expected guest of a rank only inferior to dukes in this great empire. 

Putting two and two together, as the saying is, it was not difficult 
for me to guess who the expected Marquis was — and, indeed, the King’s 
College youth set that question at once to rest, by wagging his head at 
'"^“king his eye, and saying, ‘We expect Farintosh.’ 

dearest children,’ Matronly Virtue exclaimed, ‘ this anxiety 
to behold the young Marquis of Farintosh, whom we expect at our 
mwfost table, Mrs. Pendennis, to-day 1 Twice you have been at the 
window in your eag^ess to look for him. Louisa, you silly child, do 
you imagine that his Lordship will appear in his robes and coronet? 
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Rodolf, you absunl boy, do you thiuk that a marquis is otlier than a 
man 1 I liave never admired auglit but intellect, Mrs. Peiidennis ; 
let us l)e thankful, is the only true title to distinction in our country 
nowadays.’ 

‘Begad, sir,’ whisjx'rs the old Major to me, ‘intellect may be a doosid 
line thing, but in my opinion a Marqiiisiite and cigliteen or twenty 
thousand a year — I sliould say tlie Farintosh property, \Wth the 
Glenlivat estate, and tlie Roy property in England, must be worth 
nineteen thoiisjind a year at the very lowest figure ; and I remcmlxT 
when this young man’s father was only Tom Roy of the 42nd, witli no 
hope of succeeding to the title, and doosidly out at ellmws too ... I 
SJiy wliat does the bankeress mean by cliattering alM)ut intellect "? Hang 
me, a Marqui.s is a Marquis ; and Mrs. Neweomc knows it as well sis I 
do.’ !My good [Major was growing old, and wjis not unnatunilly a little 
testy at the manner in whicli his ho.stess received him. Tnith to tell, 
she hanlly took any notice of him, and cut do^^^l a couple of the old 
gentleman’s stories before he had been five minutes in the nwm. 

To our party presently comes tlie host with a fiiirried countenance, in 
a white waistcoat, holding in his hand an open letter, towards which his 
wife looks \rith some alarm. ‘ How dy’ doo, Lady Clanv ; how dj'’ doo, 
Ethel ? ’ he say.s, saluting those ladies whom the second carriage had 
brought to u.s. ‘ Sir Barnes is not coming, that ’s one place vacant ; 
that. Lady Clara, you won’t mind, you .see him at home; but here’s a 
disappointment for you, Miss Newcome : Lord Farintosh can’t come.’ 

At this, two of the children cry out ‘ Oh ! oh ! ’ with such a melancholy 
accent that Miss Newcome and Lady Clam burst out laughing. 

‘Got a dreadful toothache,’ sahl Mr. HoKson ; ‘here’s his letter.’ 

‘ Hang it, what a liore ! ’ cries artless young King’s College. 

‘ Why a Ixire, Samuel ? A Ixire, as you call it, for Lord Farintosh, 
I gnmt ; but do you suppose that the high in station are exempt from 
the ills of mortality? I know nothing more painful than a toothache,’ 
exclaims the virtuous matron,’ iLsing the words of philosophy, but show- 
ing the countenance of anger. 

‘ Hang it, why didn't he have it out?’ says Samuel. 

Mi.ss Ethel lauglied. ‘ Lord Farintosh would not have that tooth out 
for the world, Samuel,’ she cried gaily. ‘He keeps it in on purjwse, 
and it always aches when he does not want to go out to dinner.’ 

‘ I know one humble family who will never ask him again,’ Mrs. 
Hobson exclaims, rustling in all lier silks, and tapjang her fan and her 
foot. The eclipse, however, passes off her countenance and light is 
restored wlien, at tins moment, a cab having driven up during the i>eriod 
of darkness, the door is flung oj)en, and Lord Highgate is announced by 


a loud-voiced butler. . , , , i c 

I\Iy wife, l)eiiig still the bride on tliis occasion, had the hoiiour or 

bein*' led to tlie dinner-table by our lianker and host. Lonl Higligsitc 
was re-^erved for Mrs. Hobson; who. in an enpiging inanner, re.iU(v;tc.l 
poor Clive to couduct his cousin ilaria to dinner, handing o^’er Miss 
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Etliel to another guest. Our Major gave liis arm to Lady Clara, and I 
pei*ccive(i tlnit my wife looked very grave as lie parsed the place where 
she sat, and seated Lady Clara in the next chair to that which Lord 
Highgate chanced to occupy. Feeling himself en I'eine, and the comjmny 
lieiug otherwse rather mum and .silent, my uncle told a mimber of 
delightful anec<lotC5 about tlie bcau-mondc of his time, about the 
Peninsular war, the Regent, Brummel, Lord Steyne, Pea Green Pajme, 
and so forth. He said the evening was verj’ pleasant, though some 
others of the party, a.s it ajipeared to me, scarcely seemed to think so. 
Clive had not a wor<l for hi.s cou.sin Jlaria, but looked across the table 
at Ethel all dinner-time. Wliat could Ethel have to say to her partner, 
old Colonel Sir Donald jM'Ciuw, wlio gobbled and dmnk as his wont 
is, and if he had a remark to make, imparted it to Mi-s. Hobson, at 
whose right hand he was sitting, and to whom, dui'ing the whole 
course, or courses, of the dinner, my Lord Highgate scarcely uttered one 
single word. 

His Lordship was whispering all the while into the ringlets of Lady 
Clara ; they were talking a jargon which their hostess .scarcely under- 
.stood, of people only known to her by her study of the Peemge. When 
we joined the ladies after dinner, Lord Highgjrte again made way 
towards Lady Clara, and at an onler from her, a.s I tlumght, left her 
Ladyship, and .strove hard to engage in a (conversation with Mrs. 
Newcome. I hope he succeeded in smoothing the frowns in that round 
little face. Mrs Laura, I own, was as grave as a judge all the evening ; 
very grave even and reserved with my uncle, when the hour for parting 
came, and we took liim home. 

* He, ho ! * said the old man, coughing, and nodding his old head and 
laughing in his senile manner, when I saw him on the next day ; ‘ that 
was a pleasant evening w'e had yesterday ; doosid pleasant, and I tliink 
iny two nciglilwurs seemed to be uncommonly pleased with eacli other ; 
not an amusing fellow, that young painter of youre, thougli lie is good- 
looking enough, but there’s no conversation in him. Do you think 
of giving a little dinner, Arthur, in return for these hospitalities? 
Greenwich, hey, or something of that sort? I’ll go you halves, sir, 
and we’ll ask the young banker and bankeress — not yesterday’s 
Amphitrjdi nor liis wife ; no, no, Imng it ! b\it Barnes Newcome is a 
devilish clever, rising man, and moves in about as good society as aiiy 
in London, We’ll ask him and Lady Clara and Highgate, and one or 
two more, and have a pleasant party.’ 

But to tliis proposal, wlien the old man communicated it to her, 
in a very quiet, simple, artless way, Laura with a flushing face said no 
quite abruptly, and quitted the room, rustling in her silks, and shoeing 
at once dignity and indignation. 

Not many more feasts was Arthur Pendennis, senior, to bare in this 
world. Not many more great men was he to tlatrin*, nor sehemes to 
wink at, nor earthly pleasures to eiyoy. His long days were well nigh 
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euded : on his last couch, which Laura tended so affectionately, with 
his last breath almost, he faltered out to me, ‘ I had other views for 
you, my boy, and once hoped to see you in a higher jwsition in life ; 
but I begin to think now, Arthur, that I was wrong ; and as for that, 
girl, sir, I 'm sure she is an angel/ 

May I not inscribe the words with a grateful heart? Blessed he — 
blessed thougli maybe undeserving — wlio lias the love of a good woman. 


CHAPTER L 

CLIVE IN NEW QUARTERS 

M y wife was much better jdea.sed with Clive than with some of 
his relatives to whom I had presented her. His face carried 
a recommendation with it that few honest people could 
resist. He was always a welcome friend in our lodgings, and even our 
uncle the Major signified his approval of the lad as a young fellow of 
very good manners and feelings, who, if he chose to tlirow liiniself away 
and be a painter, viafoi, was rich enough no doubt to follow his owni 
caprices. Clive executed a capital head of Major Pendennis, which now 
liangs in our drawing-room at Fairoaks ; and reminds me of tliat friend 
of my youth. Clive occupied ancient lofty chambers in Hanover Square 
now. He had furnished them in an antique manner, with hangings, 
cabinets, carved work, Venice glasses, fine prints, and water-colour 
sketches of good pictures by his own and other hands. He had horses 
to ride, and a liberal purse full of paternal money. Many fine equipages 
drew up opposite to his chambers: few artists had such luck as yoimg 
Mr. Clive. And above his outi chambers were other three which the 
young gentleman had hired, and where, says he, ‘ I hope ere very long 
my dear old fatlier will be lodging with me. In another year lie says he 
thinks he will be able to come home ; when the affaii-s of the Bank are 
quite settled. You shake your head ! why? The shares are worth four 
times what we gave for them. We are men of fortune. Pen, I give you 
my word. You should see how much they make of mo at Baines and 
Jolly's, and how ciril they are to me at Hobson Brothers’ ! I go into 
the City now and then, and see our manager, Mr. Blackmore. He tells 
me such stories about indigo, and wool, and copper, and sicwi rupees, 
and Company’s rupee.s. I don’t know anything about the business, but 
my father likes me to go and see Mr. Blackmore. Dear Cousin Barnes 
is for ever asking me to dinner; I might call Lady Clara Clara if I 
liked, as Sam Newcomc does in Bryanstone Square. You can t think 
how kind they are to me there. My aunt reproaches me tenderly foi 
not going there oftcner — it’s not very good fun dining in Brj'anstone 
Square, is it? And she praises my cousin Maria to me — you should 
hear my aunt praise her! I have to take Maria do^vn to dinner; to 
sit by the jiiano and listen to her songs in all languages. Do you know 
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Maria can sing Hungarian and Polish l>esides your common Gorman, 
Spanisli, and Italian 1 Those I have at our other agents, Baiiios and 
Jollj'^s — Baines’s that is in tlie Regent’s Park, where the girls are 
prettier and just as civil to me as at Aunt Hobson’s.’ And here Clive 
would amuse us by the accounts which he gave us of the snares which 
the Misses Baiuee, those young sirens of Regent’s Park, set for him ; 
of tlie songs wliich they sang to enchant him, the albums in which 
they besought him to draw ; the thousand winning ways which they 
employed to bring him into their cave in York Terrace. But neither 
Circe’s smiles nor Calypso’s blandishments had auy effect on him ; his 
ears were stopped to their music, and his eyes rendered dull to their ' 
charms by those of the flighty young enchantress with whoni my wife 
had of late made acquaintance. 

Capitalist though he was, our young fellow was still very affable. 
He forgot no old friends in his pros|)erity ; and the lofty antique 
chambers would not unfrequently be lighted up at nights to receive 
F. B. and some of the old cronies of the ‘ Haunt,’ and some of the 
Gandishites, who, if Clive had been of a nature that was to be spoiled 
by flattery, liad certainly done mischief to the young man. Gandish 
himself, when Clive paid a visit to that illustrious artist’s Academy, 
received his former pupil as if the young fellow had been a sovereign 
prince almost, accompanied him to his horse, and would have held liis 
stirrup as he mounted, whilst the beautiful daughters of the house 
waved adieux to him from the parlour window. To the young men 
assembled in liis studio, Gandish w'as never tired of talking about Clive. 
The Professor would take occasion to inform them that he had been 
to visit his distinguished young friend, Mr. Newcome, son of Colonel 
Newcome ; that last evening he had bwn present at an elegant enter- 
tainment at Mr. Newcome’s new ai)artments. Clive’s drawings were 
hung up ill Gandish’s gallery, and pointed out to visitors by the worthy 
Professor. On one or two occasions I was allowed to become a bachelor 
again, and particijiate in these jovdal meetings. How guilty my coat 
was on my return home ; how hauglity the looks of the mistress of my 
house, as she Ixule l^lartha carry away the obnoxious garment ! How 
gmnd F. B. vised to be a.s president of Clive’s smoking-party, where he 
laid down tlio law, talked the most talk, sang the jolliest song, and 
consumed the most drink of all the jolly talkers and drinkers ! Clive’s 
popularity rose prodigiously ; not only youngsters, but old piactitiouers 
of the fine arts, lauded his taleuts. What a shame that his pictures 
were all refused this year at the Academy] Mr. Smee, K.A., was 
indignant at their rejection, but J. J. confessed with a sigh, and Clive 
owned good-naturedly, tliat he had been neglecting his business, and 
that his pictures were not so good as those of two years before. I am 
afraid Mr. Clive went to too many balls and j^rties, to clubs and jovial 
entertainments, besides losing yet more time in that other pursuit we 
Wot of Meanwhile J. J. went steadily on with his work, no day 
passed without a line ; and Fame was not very far off, though this he 
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liecded hut little ; and Art, his sole mistress, rewarded him for his 
steaily and fond jnirsuit of her. 

‘Look at him,’ Clive would say with a sigh. ‘Isn’t he the mortal 
of all others tlie most to be eiined? He is so fond of his art tliat in 
all the world there is no attraction like it for him. He runs to his 


easel at sunrise, ami sits before it caressing his picture all day till night- 
fall. He takes leave of it sadly when dark comes, spends the night in 
a Life Academy, and begins next morning da capo. Of all the pieces 
of good fortune winch can befall a man, is not this the greatest : to 
have your desire, and then never tire of it? I have been in such a 
rage with my own shortcomings tliat I have dashed my foot througli 
the canvases, and vowed I would smash my palette and easel. Some- 
times I succeed a little better in my work, and tlien it u*ill happen for 
half-an-hour tliat I am pleased, but pleased at what? pleased at drawing 
i\Ir. Muggins’s head rather like Mr. Muggin’s. Why, a thousand fellows 
can do better ; and when one day I reach my very best, thousands will 
be able to do better still. Ours is a trade for which nowadays there 
is no excuse unless one can lie great in it ; and I feel I have not the 
stuff for that. No. G66. Portrait of Jo.seph Muggins, Esq., Newcome, 
George Street. No. 979. Pj)rtrait of Mrs. l^Iuggins, on her grey ixmy, 
Newcome. No. 579. Portrait of Joseph Muggins, Esq.’s. dog Toby, 
Newcome — this is what I ’m fit for. Thc.se are tlie victories I have 
set myself on acliieving. 0 Mrs. Pendennis ! isn’t it humiliating? 
Why isn’t there a war? Why can’t I go and distinguish myself some- 
where and be a general? Wiiy haven’t I a genius? I say, Pen, sir, 
why haven’t I a genius? There is a jiainter who lives hard by, and 
who sends sometimes to lx*g me to come and look at his work. He is 
in the Muggins line too. Ho gets his canvases with a good light 
upon tliem : excludes the contemplation of all other objects, sbmds 
beside his pictures in an attitude himself, and thinks that he and they 
are master])ieces. Masterjaeces I Oh me, what drivelling wretches wo 
arc ! Fame !— except that of just tlie one or two— what’s the use of 
it? I say, Pen, would you feel particularly proud now if you had 
wntten Hayley’s poems? And as for a second place in iminting, who 
would care to be Caravaggio or Canwei ? I wouldn’t give a straw to 
be Caracci or Caravaggio. I would just as soon be yonder artist ^^o 
is painting uj) Foker’s Entire over the public-house at the comer. He 
will have his ]mvment afterwards, five sliillings a day, and a fwt of 
beer. Your head a little more to the light, Urs. Pendenms if you 
])lease. I am tiring you, I dare say, but tiien, oh, I am doing it 


so badly!’ .. , . <. 

I, for my part, thought Clive was making a very pretty drawing f 

mv wife, ami having affairs of my own to attend to would often lea\o 

imr at his ehainbera as a sitter, or find lum at our lodgings visiting her 

'J’licy iK'cnme the very greatc.^t fricmla. I knew the young fellow could 

liave no bettor friend than Liuira ; and not Iieing ignorant of the 

under width he was labouring, concluded naturally and justly that Ciiv« 
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grew so fond ot my jnfe, not for her sake entirely, but for his own, 
because he could pour his heart out to her, and her sweet kindness and 
compassion would soothe him in his mdiuppy condition. 

Miss Ethel, I have said, also professed a great fondness for Mrs. 
Pendennis; and there was tliat charm in the young lady’s manner 
which speedily could overcome even female jealousy. Perhai)s L:un-a 
determined magnanimously to conquer it ; perhaps she hid it so as to 
vex me and prove the injustice of my suspicious; perhaps, honestly, she 
was conquered by the young beauty, and g-ave her a regard and adniii-a- 
tion which the other knew she could inspire whenever she had the will. 
My wife was fairly captivated by her at length. Tlic untamable young 
creature wa.s docile and gentle in Laura’.s presence ; modest, natuml, 
amiable, full of laughter and spirits, delightful to see and to hear ; her 
presence cheered our quiet little household ; her charm fascinated my 
wife as it had subjugated poor Clive. Even the reluctant Farintosh 
w^ compelled to own her power, and confidentially told his male 
friends, that, hang it, she was so handsome, and so clever, and so 
confoundedly pleasant and fascinating, and that — that he liad been on 
the point of popping the fatal question ever so many times, by Jove ! 
And hang it, you know,’ his I^ixlsliip would say, ‘I don't want to 
many until I have had my fling, you know.’ As for Clive, Ethel 
treated him like a boy, like a big brother. She was jotmlar, kind, i>ert, 
plMsaut ^th him, ordered him on her errands, accepted his l)oiiq\iets 
and compliments, admired Ids drawings, liked to hear him innised, and 
wok his part in all companies ; laughed at Ids sighs, and fmnkly owned 
to Iiaura her liking for 1dm and her pleasure in seeing 1dm. ‘ Why,’ 
said she, ‘should not I be happy as long as the sunshine lasts? To- 
morrow, I know, will be glum and dreary enough. When grambnnmma 
comes ImcIc I shall scarcely be able to come and see you. When I am 
Mttled ill life — eh I I shall be settled in life ! Do not grudge mo my 
liohday, Laura. Oh, if you knew how stupid it is to bo in the world, 
how much pleasanter to come and talk, and laugh, and sing, and 
M hajipy with you, than to sit in that dreaiy Eaton Place with i>oor 


* Eaton Place ? ’ asks Laura. 

Why? because I must go out with somebody. What an unsojddsti- 
cated little country crcjiture you are I Graudmamma is away, and I 
ca^ot go about to parties by myself.’ 

‘But why should you go to jiarties, and why not go back to your 
mother?' says Mrs. Pendennis gently. 

‘To the nurseiy, and my little sisters and Miss Cann ? I like Ix-ing 
ui iioudon best, thank you. You look grave ? You think a girl should 
me to to with her mother and sistore tost? My dear, mamma wishes 
to be here, aud I sbiy with Barnes and Clam by grandmamma’s 
you know that I liavd been made over to Lady 

10 haa adopted mo? Do you think a young lady of my pretensions 
stop at home iu a damp house in Warwickshiixj aud cut bread-and- 
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liuttcr for little boys at school ? Don’t look so very gnivc and shake 
your head so, Mrs. Pendennis ! If you had been bred as I have, you 
would be as I am. I know what you are thinking, madam.’ 

‘I am thinking,’ said Laura, blushing and bowing her head ‘I am 

thinking, if it pleases God to give me children, I sliould like to live at 
home at hairoaks.’ My wife’s thoughts, though slie did not utter tlicm, 
and a certain modesty and habitual awe kept her silent upon subjects so 
very .sacred, went deeper yet. Siie had been bred to mea.sure her actions 
by a standard, which the world may nominally admit, but whicli it 
leaves for the most part imheedcd. Worship, love, duty, as tauglit Jier 
by the devout study of the Sacred Law which interjirets and defines it 
— if tliesc formed tlic outward practice of her life, tliey were also its 
constant and secret endeavoui*s and occupation. Siie sjwke but very 
seldom of her religion, though it filled her heart and influenced all her 
behaviour. Whenever slie came to that sacred subjoj-t, her demeanour 
apj)earcd to her husband so awful that he scarcely (larcd to aj)i)roacli it 
in her company, and stood witliout as this pure creature entered into 
the Holy of Holies. What must the world appear to such a pei*son 1 
Its ambitions, rewards, disappointments, pleasures, wortli how imiclil 
( 'ompaied to the j)os8ession of that priceless treasme and happine.s.s 
unspeakable, a perfect faitli, what lias life to offer I I see before me 
now Jicr sweet gmve face jus slie looks out from the balcony of tlic 
little Riclimond villa we occupied during the first hajipy year after our 
marriage, following Ethel Ncwcome, who rides away, witli a staid groom 
behind her, to lier brother’s summer residence, not far distant. Clive 
Imd been with us in the morning, and had brought us stirring news. 
Tlic good Colonel was by tliis time on his way home. ‘If Clive could 
tear himself away from London,’ the good man wrote (and we thus saw 
he was acquainted with tlic state of tlic young man's mind), ‘ wliy should 
not (’live go aud meet his father at Malbi?’ He was feverish and eager 
to go ; and his two friends strongly counselled him to bike the journey. 
In tlie midst of our talk Mi.ss Etliel came among us. Slie arrived flushed 
and in liigli spirits; she rallied Clive upon his gloomy looks ; she turned 
ratluT pale, as it seemed to us, when she heard the news. Then she 
coldly told him she tliouglit the voyage must be a pleasant one, and 
would do him good : it was pleasanter than that jouniey she was going 
to take hci'self with her grandmother, to those dreary German springs 
which tlie old Countess frequented year after year. Mr. Pendennis, 
having business, retired to liis study, whither presently Mm. Laura 
followed, having to look for her scissors, or a book she wanted, or ujxni 
some prete.xt or other. Slie sat down in the coiyngal study ; not one 
word did either of us say for a while about the young people left alone 
in the drawing-room yonder. Laura talked about our own home at 
Fairoaks, which our tenants were about to vacate. She vowed and 
declared that we must live at Fairoaks ; that Claveriug, with all its 
tittle-tattle and stupid inhabitants, was better than this wicked Loudon, 
Besides, tliere were some new and very pleasant families settled in the 
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neighbourhood. Clavering Park was taken by some delightful i>eople — 
‘and you knou-, Pen, you were always very fond of fly-fishing, and may 

fish the Brawl, as you used in old days, when ’ The lips of the 

jiretty satinst who alluded to these unpleasant bygones were silenced as 
they deserved to be by Mr. Pendennis. * Do you think, sir, I did not 
know,’ says the sweetest voice in the world, ‘ when you went out on 
your fishing excursions with Mi.s.s Amory '?’ Again the flow of words is 
cherked by the styptic previously applied. 

*I wonder,’ says Mr. Pendennis archly, bending over his ■wife’s fair 
hand, — ‘I wonder whether this kind of thing is taking place in the 
drawing-room ? ’ 

‘Nonsense, Ai-thur. It is time to go back to them. Why, I declare 
I have been three-quarters of an hour away ! ’ 

‘I don’t think theyM'ill much miss you, my dcar,'sjiys the gentleman. 

• ‘ She is certainly very fond of him. She is always coming here, I 
am sure it is not to hear 3'ou read Shaksi>eare, Artlmr : or j^our new 
novel, though it is very pretty. I wish Lady Kew and her sixty 
thousand jwunds were at the bottom of the sea.’ 

‘ But slic says she is goijig to portion her j'ounger brothers with a 
part of it ; she told Clive so,’ remarks Mr. Pendennis. 

‘For shame! Why docs not Barnes Ncwcome jxDrtion his younger 

brotlicrs'? I have no patience with that Why! Goodness! There 

is Clive going awaj’, actually ! Clive! Mr. Newcome !’ But though 
iny wife ran to the study window and beckoned our friend, he only 
shook his head, jumped on his horse, and rode awaj' gloomil}’. 

‘Ethel had been crying when I went into the room,’ Laura aftenvards 
told me. ‘I knew she had ; but she looked up from some flowers over 
which she was bending, began to laugh and rattle, would talk about 
notliing but Lady Hautbois’ gi-eat breakfast the day before, and the 
most insufferable Mayfair jargon ; and then declared it was time to go 
home to dress for Mrs. Booth’s dejeunei\ which was to bike place that 
afternoon.’ 

And so Miss Ncwcomc rode away — back amongst the roses and the 
rouges — back amongst the fiddling, flirting, flattery, falseness — and 
Laura’s sweet serene face looked after her departing. Mrs. Booth’s was 
a very grand dejcwi^\ We read in the newsjMipers a list of the greatest 
mimes there : a Royal Duke and Duchess, a German Highness, a Hindoo 
Nabob, etc. ; and amongst the Marquises, Farintosh ; and amongst the 
Lords, Highgate ; and Lady Clara Ncwcome and Miss Newcome, who 
looked killing, our acquaintance Captain Crackthorpe informs us, and 
Mdio was in perfectly stunning spirits. ‘His Imperial Highness the 
Grand Duke of Farintosh is wild about her,’ tho Captain said, ‘and onr 
poor young friend Clive may just go and hang himself. Dine with us 
at the ‘ Gar and Starter ” ? J oily party. Oh, I forgot ! married man 
now I So saying, the Captain entered the hostelry near which I met 
him, leaving this present chronicler to return to his own home. 
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CHAPTER LI 

AN OLD FRIEND 

I MIGHT ojM'u the present chapter as a conteiniwimiy writer of 
Romance is occasionally in the habit of coinincncing liis tales of 
Chivalry, by a description of a November afternoon, witli falling 
leaves, ta^\Tiy forests, gjitheriiig storms, and other antuninal phenomena ; 
and two horsemen viuding up the romantic road which leads from — 
from Richmond Bri<lge to the ‘Star and Garter.’ The one rider is 
youthful, and has a blonde mustachio ; the cheek of the other Inis l)een 
browned by foreign suns ; it is easy to see by the manner in which he 
iK'strides his powerful charger that he has followed tlie profession of 
arms. He looks as if he had faced his country’s enemies on many a 
held of Eastern Ixittle. The cavaliers alight before the gate of a 
cottage on Richmond Hill, where a gentleman receives them wth eager 
welcome. Their steeds are ar*commodatcd at a neighbouring hostelrj', 
— I pause in the midst of the «lcscription, for the roader has made the 
acquaintance of our two horsemen long since. It is Clive returned 
from Malta, from Gibniltar, from Seville, from Cadiz, and with him 
our dejir old friend the C«>lonel. His campaigns are over, his sword is 
hung uj), he leaves Eivstcm suns and battles to warm young blood. 
Welcome back to England, dear Colonel and kind friend ! How quickly 
the years have passed since he has been gone ! There is a streak or 
two more silver in his hair. The vTinkles about his honest eyes are 
somewhat dcejwr, but their look is as stemlfast and kind as in the early, 
almost boyi.sh days when we fii-st knew him. 

We talk awhile about the Colonel’s voyage home, the pleasures of 
the Spanish journey, the hand.-^ome new (piurters in wliich Clive luis 
installed his father and himself, my own alteml condition in life, and 
what not. During the conversation a little querulous voice makes itself 
audible abovestairs, at which noise? Mr. Clive begins to laugh, and the 
Colonel to smile. It is for the fii’st time in his life Mr. Clive listens 
to the little voice ; indeed, it is only since about six weeks that that 
small organ has been heard in the world at all. Laura Pendennis 
l>clievcs its tones to be the sweetest, the most interesting, the most 
mirth-inspiring, tho most pitiful and iiathetic, that ever baby uttered ; 
which oiiinions, of course, are backed by Mrs. Hokey, the conficlential 
nurse. Laura’s hushuid is not so rapturous ; but, let us trust, behaves^ 
in a way becoming a man and a. father. We forego the description of 
his feelings as not perhiiniiig to the history at present under con.sidcra- 
tion. A little while before the dinner is served, tho lady of the cottage 

comes down to greet iier husband’s old friends. 

And here I am sorely tempted to a third description, which has 
nothing to do with the stoiy to be sure, but whitdi, if properly hit off, 
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mght fill half a page vey prettily. For is not a yonng mother one of 
the sw^test sights which life shows us? If she has been beautiful 
before, does not her present pure joy give a character of refinement and 
^cr^ess almost to her beauty, touch her sweet cheeks with fairer 
blushes, and impart I know not what serene brightness to her eves? 
I give warmng to the artist who designs the pictures for this veracious 

sto^, to make no attempt at this subject. I never would be satisfied 
with It were his drawing ever so good. 

»P and made his very beauti- 

tlmt nf P 'l eracious dignity never exceeded 

fi ^ ^ewcome s first greeting to Mrs. Peiidennis. Of coitrse 
from the rery moment they beheld one another they became friends 

to sf^wr f ”T '“^t^'dnneons 1 Before she came down 

Colonel’s shawls-the crimson 
one, mth the red palm-loaves and the border of many colours. As for 

the white one, the priceless, the gossamer, the fairy web, which might 
^ tliraugh a ring, tAat, every lady must be aware, was alreiMy 

Ste PendeniZ ^ 

™ I”, test of friends ; and during the winter 

Mnston’t ®‘ Richmond, the Colonel was my wif^s 

touston tvuitor He often came without Clive. He did not ^re for 

Ind If home t ynn'jg gentleman frequented, and was more pleased 

efef • ^ ® *tan at more noisy and splendid 

^“‘l.f’auia being a sentimental person interested in 

f attaehmente, of course she and the 

Colonel talked a great deal about Mr. Clive’s little affair, over which 

of ^ confabulations, that even when the master 

« iv€v» Ur. r'ortman, Mrs. Laura had sworn to InvA 

inf ?hreofspilf “ unsympathising person as myself 

darker fsstation ? forT'’ ® PWed into still deeper and 
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length the stages ; knowing very well that the reader (the male reader 
at least) does not care a fig about other people’s sentimental perplexities, 
and is not ^^Tapped up heart and soul in Clive’s affairs like his father, 
whose rest was disturl^d if the boy had a headache, or wlio would have 
stripped the coat off his back to keep his darling’s feet warm. 

The ‘Object of this liopeless passion had, meantime, retunied to the 
custody of the dark old duenna, from w’hieh she had been liberated for a 
w’hile. Lady Kew had got her health again, by means of the prescrip- 
tions of some doctors, or by the efficacy of some baths ; and was again 
on foot and in the world, tramjnng about in her grim pursuit of pleasure. 
Lady Julia, we are led to believe, had retired ujwn half-pay, and into an 
inglorious exile at Brussels, with her sister, the outlaw’s wfe, by whose 
bankrupt fireside she was perfectly happy. Miss Newcome was now her 
grandmother’s companion, and they had been on a tour of visits in 
Scotland, and were journeying from country house to country house 
about the time when our good Colonel returned to his native shores. 

The Colonel loved his nephew Barnes no better than before perhaps, 
though we must say, that since his return from India the young baronet’s 
conduct had been particularly friendly. ‘ No doubt marriage had im- 
proved him ; Lady Clara seemed a good-natured young woman enough ; 
besides,’ says the Colonel, wagging his good old head knowingly, ‘ Tom 
Newcome of the Bundelcund Bank is a personage to be conciliated; 
wffiereas Tom Newcome of the Bengal Cavalry was not worth Master 
Barnes’s attention. He has been very good and kind on the whole ; so 
have his friends been uncommonly civil. There was Clive’s acquaint- 
ance, Mr. Belsize that wa.s, Lord Highgate who is now, entertained our 
whole family sumptuously last week ; wants us and Barnes and his wife 
to go to his country house at Christmas ; is as hospitable, ray dear 
Mre. Pendennis, as man can be. He met you at Banies’s, and as soon 
as we are alone,’ says the Colonel, turning round to Laura’s husband, 
‘ I will tell you in what terms Lady Clara speaks of your wife. Yes, 
She is a good-natured kind little woman, that Lady Clara.’ Here 
Laura’s face assumed that gra^uty and severeness which it always wore 
when Lady Clara’s name was mentioned, and the conversation took 


another turn. i i i .. 

Returning home from London one afternoon, I met the Colonel, who 

hailed me on the omnibus and rode on his way tow’ards the City. I 
knew of course, that he had been colloguing with my wife ; and t^xed 
that voung -woman with these continued flirtations. ‘ Two or tliree 
times a week, Mrs. Laura, you dare to receive a Colonel of Dragoons. 
You sit for hours closeted with tlie young fellow of sixty ; you change 
the conversation when your o^*n injured husband entera the room, and 
pretend to talk about the weather, or the baby. You little «rchdi> pocrite, 
you know you do.— Don’t try to humbug me, miss ; what will Richmond, 
what will society, what will Mrs. Grundy in general say to such atrocious 


l>ehaviour ? ’ . . i ■ t t 

‘ O Pen,’ says my uife, closing my mouth in a way which I do not 
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choose further to particularise ; ‘ that man is the best, the dearest, the 
^nd^t creature. I never knew such a good man ; you ought to put 
him into a book. Bo you know, sir, that I felt the very greatest desire 
to give him a kiss when he went away ; and that one which you had 
just now was intended for him.’ 

‘Take back thy gift, false girl!’ says Mr. Pendennis ; and then 
hnaUy, we come to the particular circumstance which had occasioned so 
much enthusiasm on Mrs. Laura’s part. 

Colonel Newcome had summoned heart of grace, and in Clive’s behalf 

had regu arly proposed him to Barnes, as a suitor to Ethel : takin^r an 

artful advantage of his nephew Banies Newcome, and inWting "that 

Baronet to a private njeeting, where they were to talk about the affairs 
of the Bundelcund Banking Company. 

. f Bundelcund Banking Company, in the Colonel’s eyes, was 

in reality Ins son Clive. But for CUve there might have been a hundred 

<ttricte per cent, in aa many 

r built a ml w f “ "■’‘''.“n of Had 

built a palace for Clive, and been informed that a roc’s was 

have tavdlS‘‘'£ t‘r edifice, Tom Newcome°°vould 

tlic f M** n oo^eh with a princess beside 1dm was 

pice So Z worM l’ 70 e’a castle, and smoke Ids cheroot there in 

enTvment fir tw " "'“‘It “d eager covet I.ononr and 

h^e Wn !? '-es ; ‘he gentle and disapixiintcd (once they mav 

I tldn’t A- ‘™"F t‘*d eager too) desire these gifts for their chfldre.? 

JmSof ™He f A "T r ““e lad’s Lt oT" 

X a':rfAtrretirtL‘ld““’‘^ ‘b" 

pursuing the art of SL ' Had T, demeaning himself by 

heT^e mST" ‘ baSA’ernllmr?^.: 

h God h™^ m r ’“d'uPPy uu he now 

invited Srnes Ws n®l“'‘'T‘."“ ^‘'omus Newcome artfully 

and according to the Colon^l’<» n ^ dessert, 

to^ts, they drank the health of th^B ""I 

^nth all his generous heart ThfE ’ B ' r toast 

and Newcome a great S J Lf Brothora 

*or having mote of these biS, ^mi^Iitan^^r ni:? 
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the same. Barnes was ready to do any amount of business with the 
Indian bank, or with any bank, or with any individual, Christian or 
heathen, white or black, who could do good to the firm of Hobson 
Brothers and Newcome. He spoke upon this subject with great 
archness and candour : of course as a City man he would be glad to do 
a profitable business anywhere, and the B. B. C. ’s business was profit- 
able. But the interested motive, which he admitted frankly as a man. 
of the world, did not prevent other sentiments more agreeable. ‘ My 
dear Colonel,’ says Barnes, ‘ I am happy, most happy, to think that our 
house and our name should have been useful, as I know they have 
been, in the establishment of a concern in which one of our family is- 
interested ; one whom we all so sincerely respect and regard.’ And he 
touched his glass with his lips and blushed a little, as he bowed towards 
his uncle. He found himself making a little speech, indeed; and to 
do so before one single person seems rather odd. Had there l>een a 
large company present, Barnes would not have blushed at all, but have 
tossed olf his glass, struck his waistcoat possibly, and looked straight 
in the face of his uncle as the chairman ; well, he did very likely 
believe that he respected and regarded the Colonel. 

The Colonel said, ‘ Thank you, Barnes, with all my heart. It is always 
good for men to be friends, much more for blood relations, as wo are.’ 

‘ A relationship which honours me, I ’m sure ! ’ says Barnes, with a 
tone of infinite affability. You see he believed that Heaven had made 
him the Colonel’s superior. a 

‘ And I am very glad,’ the elder went on, ‘ that you and my boy 

are good friends.’ 

‘ Friends ! of course. It would be unnatural if such near relatives 
were otherwise than good friends.’ 

‘ You have been hospitable to him, and Lady Clara very kind, and 
he wrote to me telling me of your kindness. Ahem ! this is tolerable 

claret. I wonder where Clive gets it T 

‘You were speaking about that indigo. Colonel!’ here Barnes inter- 
poses. ‘ Our house has done veiy little in that way, to bo sure ; but . 
I suppose that our credit is about as good as Baines and Jolly’s, and 
if ’ but the Colonel is in a brown study. 

‘Clive will have a good bit of money when I die,’ resumes Clive’s . 

father. , 

‘ Why, you are a hale man — upon my word, quite a young man, and 

may marry again. Colonel,’ replies the nephew fascinatingly. 

‘ I shall never do that,’ replies the other. ‘ Ere many years are ■ 

gone, I shall be seventy years old, Barnes.’ 

‘Nothing in this country, my dear sir! positively nothing. Why, 
there was Titus, my neighbour in the country — when will you come 
down to Newcome I— who married a devilish pretty girl, of very good 
family too. Miss Burgeon, one of the Devonshire Burgeons. He looks, 
I am sure, twenty years older than you do. Why shovhl not you do- 
likewise 1 ’ 
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* Because I like to remain single, and want to leave Clive a rich man. 
Xook here, Barne.s, you know the value of our hank shares now^' 

‘ Indeed I do ; rather speculative ; but of course I know what some 
sold for last week,’ says Banies. 

‘Suppose I realise now. I think I am worth sL\ laklis. I had 
nearly two from my poor father. I saved some before and since I 
invested in this affair ; and could sell out to-morrow with sixty thousand 
pounds.’ 

‘A very pretty sum of money, Colonel,’ says Barnes. 

‘ I have a pension of a thousand a year.’ 

‘My dear Colonel, you are a capitalist! we know it very well* 
remarks Sir Barnes. ’ 

‘And two liuiidred a year is as much as I want for myself,’ continues 

the capihiHst, looking into the fire, and jingling his money in his pockets. 

A liuiidred a year for a horse ; a himdred a year for pocket-money 

for I calculate, you know, that Clive will give me a bedroom and 
my dinner.* 

‘ He — he 1 If your son won’t, your nephho wll, my dear Colonel ! ’ 
aays the affable Barnes, smiling sweetly. 

‘ I can give the boy a handsome allowance, you see,* resumes Thomas 
Ifcwcome. 


‘You can make him a handsome allowance iiow', and leave him a ^'ood 
fortune when you die ! * says the nephew', in a noble and courageous 
manner,— and as if he said Twelve times twelve are a hundred and 

torty-foiu*, and you have Sir Barues Newcome’a authority Sir Barnes 

JNew'come’s, mind you — to say so. 

‘Not wlien I die, Barnes,* the uncle goes on. ‘I will give him every 
shilling I ain worth to-morrow morning, if l,e marries as I wisli him.* 

«T j lui!* cries the nephew; and thought to himself 

Lady Clam must ask Clive to dinner instantly. Confound the fellow' » 
1 hate him— always have ; but what lu(;k he has I * 

‘A man with that property may pretend to a good wife, as the 

French say; hey, Barnes 1 asks the Colonel, rather eagerly, looking 
up m his nephew’s face. ^ 

That countenance was Ughted up with a generous enthusiasm ‘ To 

exir sli wT ' ’ 

ThlLr M ^ I”’' cries 

Newcome, mth a trembling voice, and a twinkle in liis eyes. 

'““I “'/talk with yonr poor father 
^pped it. Your sister was engaged to my Lord Kew then • and my 
wishes of coureo were impossible. Tlio poor hoy is very much cut u/ 

indiffllent toT' P"f "“'“S ‘'O'-- Sl.eTs not. she cjl 

indifferent to liiiu. I am sure she would not be. if her family in 

tte least encouraged him. Can either of these young folks linvVa 

TOurt^ '>W‘n'ss again offered to tlicm in life? There’s 

youth, there s mutual Uking, there 's wealth for them almost—only 
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saddled with the incximbrance of an old dragoon, who won’t he much 
in their way. Give us your good word, Barnes, and let them corae 
together ; and upon my word the rest of my days will be made happy 
if I can eat my meal at their table.’ 

Whilst the poor Colonel was making his appeal Barnes had time to 
collect his answer ; which, since in our character of historians we take 
leave to explain gentlemen’s motives as well as record their speeches and 
actions, we may tlius interpret. ‘ Confound the young beggar ! ’ thinks 
Banies then. ‘ He will have three or four thousand a year, will he ? 
Hang him, but it ’s a good sum of money. What a fool his father is 
to give it away! Is he joking? No, he was always half-crazy — the 
Colonel. Higligate seemed uncommonly sweet on her, and was always 
hanging about our house. Farintosh has not been brought to lx)ok yet ; 
and perhaps neither of them will propose for her. My grandmother, 
I should think, won’t hear of her making a low marriage, a.s this cer- 
tainly is : but it’s a pity to throw away four thousand a year, ain’t it?’ 
All these natural calculations passed briskly tlirotigli Barnes Newcome’s 
mind, as liis uncle, from the opposite side of the fireplace, implored him 
in the above little speech. 

‘My dear Colonel,’ said Barnes, ‘my dear, kind Colonel I I needn’t 
tell you that yom* projwsiil flatters us, as much as your extraordinary 
generosity surprises me. I never heard anytliing like it — never. 
Could I consult my own wishes, I would at once — I would, permit me 
to say, from sheer a<lmiration of your noble character, say yes, with all 
my heart, to your proposal. But, alas, I haven’t that power.’ 

‘ Is — is she engaged ? ’ asks the Colonel, looking as blank and sad as 
Clive himself when Ethel had conversed with him. 

‘ No — I cannot say engaged — though a person of the very highest 
rank has paid her the most marked attention. But my sister has, in 
a way, gone from our family, and from my influence as the head of 
it — an influence which I, I am sure, had most gladly exercised in your 
favour. My grandmother, Lady Kew, has adopted her; purpose.^, I 
believe, to leave Ethel tlie greater part of her fortune, upon certain 
conditions ; and, of course, exi)ects the — the obedience, and so forth, 
which is customary in such cases. By the way. Colonel, is our young 
soupirant aware that papa is pleading his cause for him ? ’ 

The Colonel said no ; and Barnes lauded the caution which bis uncle 
had displayed. It was quite as well for the young man’s interests 
(which Sir Barnes had most tenderly at heart) that Clive Newcome 
should not himself move in tlie affair, or present himself to Lady Kew 
Barnes would take the matter in hand at the proper season; the 
Colonel might be sure it wo\dd be most eagerly, most ardently pressed. 
Clive came home at this juncture, whom Barnes saluted affectionately. 
He and the Colonel had talked over their money business ; their con- 
versation had been most satisfactory, thank you. ‘ Has it not, Colonel ?’ 
Tlie three parted the very best of friends. 

As Barnes Newcome professed that extreme interest for his cousin 
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and uncle, it is odd he did not tell them that Lady Kew and Miss Ethel 
Newcome were at that moment within a mile of them, at her Ladyship’s 
house in Queen Street, Mayfair. In the hearing of Clive’s servant^ 
Barnes did not order his brougham to drive to Queen Street, but waited 
until he was in Bond Street before he gave the order. 

And, of course, when he entered Lady Kew’s house, he straightway 
asked for his sister, and communicated to her the generous offer wliich 
the good Colonel had made ! 

You see Lady Kew was in town, and not in town. Her Ladyship was 
but passing through, on her w'ay from a tour of visits in the North to 
another tour of visits somewhere else. Tlie newspapers w'ere not even 
off the blinds. The proprietor of the house cowered over a bed-candle 
and a furtive teapot in the back drawing-room. Lady Kew’s gens were 
not here. The tall canary ones udth white polls only showed their 
plumage and sang in spring. The solitary WTOtch who takes charge of 
London houses, and the two servants specially affected to Lady Kew^’s 
person, were the only people in attendance. In fact, her Ladyship was 
not in to^vn. And that is why no doubt Barnes Newcoine said notliing 
about her being there. 


CHAPTER LII 


FAMILY SECRETS 


T he figure cowering over the furtive teapot glowered grimly at 
Barnes as he entered ; and an old voice said — ‘ Ho, it ’s yoM ! ’ 

' I have brought you the notes, ma’am,’ says Barnes, taking 
a packet of those documents from his pocket-book. ‘ I could not come 
sooner, I have been engaged upon bank business until now.’ 

I dare say ! You smell of smoke like a courier.’ 

‘A foreign capitalist ; he would smoke. They will, ma’am. I didn’t 
smoke, upon my word.’ 

‘I don’t see why you shouldn’t, if you like it You will never get 

anything out of me whether you do or don’t. How is Clara ] Is she 

gone to the country with the children? Newcome is the best place 
for her.’ ^ 


* Doctor Bambury thinks she can move in a fortnight. The boy has 
had a little ’ 

'A Httle fiddlestick! I tell you it is she who likes to stay, and 
makes that fool, Bambury, advise her not going away. I tell you to 
send her to Newcome, the air is good for her/ 

‘By that ^nfounded smoky town, my dear ILady Kew ? ’ 

‘And invite your mother and little brothers and sisters to stay 

Chnstmas there. The way in which you neglect them is shameful i it 
is, Barnes.’ ’ 

‘ Hpon my word, ma’am, I propose to manage my own affairs wthout 
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your Ladyship’s assistance/ cries Barnes, starting up; ‘and do not come 
at this time of night to hear this kind of ’ 

* Of good advice. I sent for you to give it you. When I wrote to 
you to bring me the money I wanted, it was but a pretext ; Barkins 
might have fetched it from the City in the morning. I want you to 
send Clara and the children to Newcome. They ought to go, sir, tliat 
is why I sent for you ; to tell you that. Have you been quarrelling as 
much as usual 1 ’ 

‘ Pretty much as usual,’ says Barnes, drumming on his hat. 

‘ Don’t beat that devil’s tattoo ; you agacez my poor old nerves. 
When Clara was given to you she was as well broke a girl an any in 
London.’ 

Sir Barnes responded by a groan. 

‘ She was as gentle and amenable to reason, as good-natured a girl as 
could be ; a little vacant and silly, but you men like dolls for your 
wives ; and now in three years you have utterly spoiled her. She is 
restive, she is artful, she flies into rages, she fights you and beats you. 
He ! he ! and that comes of your beating her ! ’ 

‘ I didn’t come to hear this, ma’am,’ says Barnes, livid with rage. 

‘You struck her; you know you did, Sir Barnes Newcome. She 
rushed over to me last year on the night you did it ; you know she did,’ 

‘Great God, ma’am ! You know the provocation,’ screams Barnes. 

‘Provocation or not, I don’t say. But from that moment she has 
beat you. You fool, to write her a letter and ask her pardon ! If I 
had been a man, I would rather have strangled my wife than have 
liumiliated myself so before her. She will never forgive that blow.’ 

‘ i W’as mad when I did it ; and she drove me mad,’ says Barnes. 
* She has the temper of a fiend, and the ingenuity of the devil. In two 
years an entire change 1ms come over her. If I had used a knife to her 
I should not have been surprised. But it is not with you to reproach 
me about Clara. Your Ladyship found her for me.* 

‘And you spoilt her after she was found, sir. She told me part of 
her story that night slie came to me. I know it is true, Barnes. You 
have treated her dreadfully, sir.* 

‘ I know that she makes my life miserable, and there is no help for 
it,’ says Barnes, grinding a cui'se between his teeth. ‘Well, well, no 
more about this. How is Ethel? Gone to sleep after her journey? 
What do you think, ma’am, I liave bro\ight for her? A proposal.’ 

‘ Bon Dieu ! You don’t mean to say Charles Belsize was in earnest ! * 
cries the Dowager. ‘ I always thought it was a ’ 

‘It is not from Lord Highgatc, ma’am,* Sir Barnes said gloomily. 
‘ It is some time since I have known that he was not in earnest ; and 
he knows that I am now.* 

‘Gracious goodness I come to blows w’ith him too? You have not? 
That would be the very thing to make the world talk,’ saj's the 
Dowager, with some anxiety. 

‘No^’ answers Barnes. ‘ He know’s well enough that there can be no 
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open rupture. We had some words the other day at a dinner he gave 
at his own house ; Colonel Newcome, and that young beggar Clive, and 
that fool Mr. Hobson, were there. Lord Highgate was confoundedly 
insolent. He told me that I did not dare to quarrel with him because 
of the account he kept at our house. I should like to have massacred 
him ! She has told him that I struck her, — the insolent brute ! — he 
aays he will tell it at my clubs ; and threatens personal violence to me, 
there, if I do it again. Lady Kew, I ’m not safe from that man and 
that woman,’ cries poor Barnes, in an agony of terror. 

‘ Fighting is Jack Belsize’s business, Barnes Newcome ; banking is 
yours, luckily,’ said the Dowager. ‘ As old Lord Highgate was to die, 
and his eldest son too, it is a pity certainly they had not died a year or 
two earlier, and left poor Clara and Charles to come together. You 
should have married some w'oman in the serious w'ayj my daughter 
Walham could have found you one. Frank, I am told, and his wife go 
on very sweetly together ; her mother-in-law governs the whole family. 
They have turned the theatre back into a chapel again : they have six. 
little ploughboys dressed in surplices to sing the service ; and Frank and 
the Vicar of Kewbury play at cricket with them on holidays. Stay, 
why should not Clara go to Kewbury "I * 

‘She and her sister have quarrelled about this very affair with Lord 
Highgate. Some time ago it appears they had words about it, and 
when I told Kew that bygones had best be bygones, that Highgate was 
very sweet upon Ethel now, and that I did not choose to lose such a 
good account as his, Kew was very insolent to me ; his conduct was * 
blackguardly, xpa’am, quite blackguardly, and you may be sure but for 

our relationship I would have called him to ’ 

Here the talk between Barnes and his ancestress was interrupted by 
the appearance of Miss Ethel Newcome, taper in hand, who descended 
from the upper regions enveloped in a shawl. 

‘ How do you do, Barnes ? How is Clara ? I long to see my little 
nephew. Is he like his pretty papa cries the young lady, giving her 
fair cheek to her brother. 

‘Scotland has agreed with our Newcome rose,’ says Barnes gallantly. 

‘ My dear Ethel, I never saw you in greater beauty.* 

‘ By the bght^of one bedroom* candle ! what should I be if the whole 
room were lights? You would see my face then was covered all over 
^th wnnkles, and quite pale and woebegone, with the dreariness of the 
Scotch journey. Oh, what a time we have spent 1 haven’t we, grand- 
mamma % I never wish to go to a great castle again ; above all, I never 
to go to a little shooting-box. Scotland may be very well for men ; 
but for women— allow me to go to Paris when next there is talk of a 
^teh expedition, I bad rather be in a boarding-school in the Champs 
^ys^M than in the finest castle in the Highlands. If it had not been 
for a ble^ed quarrel with Fanny FoUingtou, I think I should have died 
«iilen Shorthorn. Have you seen my dear, dear uncle, the Colonel? 
^en did be arrive 1 ’ 
p* 
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‘ Is lie come 1 Why is he come ? * asks Lady Kew. 

‘ Is he come I Look here, grandmamma ! did you ever see such a 
darling shawl 'i I found it in a packet in my room/ 

‘ Well, it is beautiful,’ cries the Dowager, bending her ancient nose 
over the web. ‘Your Colonel is B.gafant homvu. That must be said 
of him ; and in this does not quite take after the rest of the family. 
Hum! Hum I Is he going away again soon V 

‘ He has made a fortune, a very considerable fortune for a man in 
that rank in life,’ says Sir Barnes. ‘ He cannot have less than sixty 
thousand pounds.’ 

* Is that much 1 ’ asks Ethel. 

‘ Not in England, at our rate of interest ; but his money is in India, 
where he gets a great percentage. His income must be five or six 
thousand pounds, ma’am,* says Bames, turning to Lady Kew. 

‘ A few of the Indians were in society in my time, my dear,’ says 
Xady Kew musingly. * My father has often talked to me about Bar- 
well of Stanstead, and his house in St. James’s Square; the man 
who ordered “more curricles” when there was not carriages enough 
for his guests. I was taken to Mr. Hastings’s trial. It was very 
stupid and long. The j'oung man, the painter, I suppose will leave 
his paint-pots now, and set up as a gentleman. I suppose tliey were 
very poor, or his father would not have put him to such a profession. 
Bames, why did you not make him a clerk in the bank, and save him 
from the humiliation?’ 

‘ Humiliation I why, he is proud of it ! My uncle is as proud as a 
Plantagenet ; though he is as humble as — as what? Give me a simile, 
Barnes, Do you know what my quarrel with Fanny Follington was 
about ? She said we were not descended from the barber-surgeon, and 
laughed at the Battle of Bosworth. She says our great-grandfather 

was a weaver. Was he a weaver?* 

‘How should I know? and what on earth does it matter, my child? 
Except the Gaunts, the Howards, and one or two more, there is scarcely 
any good blood in England. You are lucky in sharing some of mine. 
My poor Lord Kew’s grandfather was an apothecary at Hampton Court, 
and founded the family by giving a dose of rhubarb to Queen Caroline. 
As a rule, nobody is of a good family. Didn’t that ygung man, that 
son of the Colonel’s, go about last year? How did he get in society? 
Where did we meet him ? Oh ! at Baden, yes ; when Barnes was 
courting, and my grandson — yes, my grandson — acted so wickedly.* 
Here she began to cough, and to tremble so, that her old stick shook 
under her hand. ‘ Ring the bell for Ross. Ross, I will go to bod. Go 
you too, Ethel. You have been travelling enough to-day.’ 

‘ Her memory seems to fail her a little,* Ethel whisper^ to her 
brother ; ‘ or she will only remember what she wishes. Don’t you see 

that she has grown very much older? ’ . , v > -a 

‘ I will be with her in the morning. I have business with her, saiu 

Bames. 
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* Good-night. Give my love to Clara, and kiss the little ones for me. 
Have you done what you promised me, Barnes ? ' 

‘What?* 

* To be — to be kind to Clara, Don’t say cruel things to her. She 
has a high spirit, and she feels them, though she says nothing.* 

* Doesn't she ? * says Barnes grimly. 

‘Ah, Barnes, be gentle with her. Seldom as I saw you together, 
when I lived with you in the spring, I could see that you were harsh, 
though she affected to laugh when she spoke of your conduct to her. 
Be kind. I am sure it is the best, Barnes ; better than all the wit in 
the world. Look at grandmamma, how witty she was and is ; what a 
reputation she had, how people were afraid of her ; and see her now — 
quite alone.’ 

‘I’ll see her in the morning quite alone, my dear,’ says Barnes, 
waving a little gloved hand. ‘ By-by I ’ and his brougham drove away. 
While Ethel Newcome had been imder her brother’s roof, where I and 
friend Clive, and scores of others had been smartly entertained, there 
had been quarrels and recriminations, misery and heartburning, cruel 
words and shameful struggles, the wretched combatants in which 
appeared before the world with smiling faces, resuming their battle 
when the feast was concluded and the company gone. 

On the next morning, when Barnes came to visit his grandmother. 
Miss Newcome was gone away to see her sister-in-law, Lady Kew said, 
with whom she was going to pass the morning ; so Barnes and Lady 
Kew had an uninterrupted t^te-h-titey in which the former acquainted 
the old lady with the proposal which Colonel Newcome had made to 
him on the previous night. 

Lady Kew wondered what the impudence of the world would come to. 
An artist propose for Ethel ! One of her footmen might propose next, 
and she supposed Barnes would bring the message. ‘ The father came 
and proposed for this young painter, and you didn’t order him out of 
the room ! ’ 

Barnes laughed. * The Colonel is one of my constituents, I can’t 
afford to order one of the Bundelcund Banking Company out of its 
own room.* 

‘You did not tell Ethel this pretty news, I suppose?* 

' Of course I didn’t tell Ethel. Nor did I tell tlie Colonel that Ethel 

was in London. He fancies her in Scotland with your Ladyship at tliis 
moment.* , 

‘ I wish the Colonel were at Calcutta ; and his son with him. I wish 
he was m the Ganges ; I wish he was under Juggernaut’s car,* cries the 
old lady. ‘ How much money has the wretch really got? If he is of 
importance to the hank, of course you must keep well with him. Five 
ttousand a year, and he says he will settle it all on his son ? He must 
be crazy. There is npthing some of these people will not do, no sacriffee 
they will not make, to ally themselves with good families. Certainly 
you must remain on good terms with him and his bank. And we must 
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say nothing of the business to Ethel, and trot out of town as quickly as 
we can. Let me see. We go to Drummingtou on Saturday. This is 
Tuesday. Barkins, you will keep the front drawing-room shutters shut, 
and remember we are not in town, unless Lady Glenlivat or Lord 
Farintosh should call.’ 

‘ Do you think Farintosh will — will call, ma’am 1 * asked Sir Barnes 
demurely. 

‘He will be going through to Newmarket. He has been where we 
have been at two or three places in Scotland,* replies the liuly, with 
equal gravity. ‘ His poor mother wishes him to give up his bachelor’s 
life — as well she may — for you young men are terribly dissipated, 
Rossmount is quite a regal place. His Norfolk house is not inferior. 
A young man of that station ought to marry, and live at his places, and 
be an example to his people, instead of frittering away his time at Paris 
and Vienna amongst the most odious company.’ 

‘Is he going to DrummingtonT’ asks the grandson. 

‘ I believe he has been invited. We shall go to Paris for November ; 
he probably will be there,’ answered the Dowager casually ; ‘and tired 
of the dissipated life he has been leading, let us hope he will mend his 
ways, and find a virtuous, well-bred young woman to keep him right.’ 
With this her Ladyship’s apothecary is announced, and her banker and 
grandson takes his leave. 

Sir Barnes walked into the City with his umbrella, read his letters, 
conferred with his partners and confidential clerks ; was for a while not 
the exasperated husband, or the affectionate brother, or the amiable 
grandson, but the shrewd, brisk banker, engaged entirely with his 
business. Presently he had occasion to go on 'Change, or elsewhere, to 
confer with brother capitalists, and in Coriihill behold he meets his uncle, 
Colonel Newcome, riding towards the India House, a groom behind him. 

The Colonel springs off his horse, and Barnes greets him in the 
blandest manner. ‘Have you any news for me, Barnes'?’ cries the 

officer* 

‘ The accounts from Calcutta are remarkably good. That cotton is 
of admirable quality really. Mr. Briggs, of our house, who knows cotton 

as well as any man in England, says ’ 

‘ It ’a not the cotton, my dear Sir Barnes,’ cries the other. 

‘The bills are perfectly good; there is no sort of difficulty about 
them. Our house will take half a million of ’em, if -’ , ^ , , 

‘ You arc talking of bills, and I am thinking of poor Clive,’ the Colonel 
interposes. ‘ I wish you could give me good news for him, Barnes.’ 

‘ I wish I could. I heartily trust that I may some day. My good 
wishes you know are enlisted in your son’s behalf,’ cries Barnes gallantly 
‘Droll place to talk sentiment in — Comhill, isn’t iti But Ethel, as I 
told you is in the hands of higher powers, and we must conciliate i^dy 
Kew if wo can. She has always spoken very highly of Clive ; very. 

‘Had I not best go to her'?’ asks the Colonel. 

‘ Into the North, my good sir f She is— ah— she is travelling about 
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I think you had "best depend upon me. Good morning. In the City we 
have no hearts, you know, Colonel. Be sure you shall hear from me as 
soon as Lady Kew and Ethel come to town.’ 

And the banker hurried away, shaking his finger-tips to his uncle, 
and leaving the good Colonel utterly surprised at his statements. For 
the fact is, the Colonel knew that Lady Kew was in London, having 
been apprised of the circumstance in the simplest manner in the world, 
namely, by a note from hliss Ethel, which billet he had in his pocket, 
whilst he was talking with the head of the house of Hobson Brothers. 

‘ My dear Uncle ’ (the note said) — ‘ How glad I shall be to see 
you ! How shall I thank you for the beautiful shawl, and the kind 
kind remembrance of me 1 I found your present yesterday evening on 
our arrival from the North. We are only here en passant^ and see 
nobody in Queen Street but Barnes, who has just been about business, 
and he does not count, you know. I shall go and see Clara to-morrow, 
and make her take me to see your pretty friend, Mrs. Pendennis. How 
glad I should be if you happened to pay Mrs. P. a visit ah(mt ixvo. 
Good night. I thank you a thousand times, and am always your 
affectionate E. 

‘ Queen Street. Tuesday NigJU, Twelve o'clock. ’ 

This note came to Colonel Newcorae’s breakfast-table, and ho 
smothered the exclamation of wonder which was rising to his lips, 
not choosing to provoke the questions of Clive, who sat opposite to 
him. Clive’s father was in a woeful perplexity all that forenoon. 
‘Tuesday night, twelve o’clock,’ thought he. ‘Why, Barnes must have 
gone to his grandmother from my dinner-table ; and he told me she was 
out of town, and said so again just now when we met in the City.’ 
(The Colonel was riding towards Richmond at this time.) ‘ What cause 
had the young man to tell me these lies? Lady Kew may not wish to 
be at home for me, but need Barnes Newcome say what is untrue to 
mislead me ? The fellow actually went away simpering, and kissing his 
hand to me, with a falsehood on his lips 1 What a pretty villain ! A 
fellow would deserve, and has got, a horsewhipping for less. And to 
think of a Newcome doing this to his own flesh and blood; a young 
Judas ! ’ Very sad and bewildered, the Colonel rode towards Riclunond, 
where he was to happen to call on Mrs. Pendennis. 

It was not much of a fib that Barnes had told. X^ady Kew announo* 

ing that she was out of town, her grandson no doubt thought himself 

^tified in saying so, as any other of her servants would have done. 

But if he had recollected how Ethel came down with the Colonel’s shawl 

on her shoulders, how it was possible she might have written to thank 

her uncle, surely Barnes Newcome would not have pulled that unlucky 

longlww. The banker had other things to think of than Ethel and 
her shawl. 

When Thomas Newcome dismounted at the door of Honeymoon 
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Cottage, Richmond, the temporary residence of A. Pendennis, Esq., one 
of the handsomest young women in England ran into the passage with 
outstretched arms, called him her dear old uncle, and gave him two 
kisses, that I dare say brought blushes on his lean sunburnt cheeks. 
Ethel clung always to his affection. She wanted that man, rather than 
any other in the whole world, to think well of her. When she was 
with him, she was the amiable and simple, the loving impetuous creature 
of old times. She chose to think of no other. Worldlincss, heartlessness, 
eager scheming, cold flirtations, marquis-hunting and tlie like, disappeared 
for a while — and were not, as she sat at that honest man’s side. Oh me ! 
that we should have to record such charges against Ethel Newcome ! 

He was come home for good now? He would never leave that boy 
he spoiled so, who was a good boy, too ; she wished she could see him 
oftener. ‘ At Paris, at Madame de Florae’s — I found out all about 
Madame de Florae, sir,’ says Miss Ethel, with a laugh — ‘we used often 
to meet there ; and here, sometimes, in London. But in London it was 
different. You know what peculiar notions some people have ; and as I 
live with grandmamma, who is most kind to me and my brothers, of 
course I must obey her, and see her friends rather than my own. She 
likes going out into the world, and I am bound in duty to go with 
her,’ etc. etc Thus tlie young lady went on talking, defending herself 
whom nobody attacked, protesting her dislike to gaiety and dissipation 
— you would have fancied her an artless young country lass, only longing 
to trip back to her village, milk her cows at sunrise, and sit spinning of 
winter evenings by the fire. 

‘ Why do you come and spoil ray tHe-a-tiit with my uncle, 
Mr. Pendennis?’ cries the young lady to the master of the house, 
who happens to enter. ‘ Of all the men in the world the one I like 
best to talk to ! Does he not look younger than wdien he went to 
India? When Clive marries that pretty little Miss Mackenzie, you will 
marry again, uncle, and I ■nill be jealous of your wife.’ 

‘ Did Barnes tell you that we had met last night, my dear ? ’ asks 
the Colonel. 

‘ Not one word. Your shawl and your dear kind note told me you 
were come. Why did not Barnes tell us? Why do you look so grave ? ’ 

‘ He has not told her that I was here, and would have me believe her 
absent,’ thought Newcome, as his countenance fell. ‘Shall I give her 
my o\\Ti message, and plead my }x)or boy’s cause with her?’ I know 
not whether he was about to lay his suit before her ; he said himself 
subsequently that his mind was not made up, but at this juncture a 
procession of nurses and babies made their appearance, followed by the 
two mothers, who had been comparing their mutual prodigies (each lady 
liaving her own private opinion) — Lady Clara and my wife — the latter 
for once gracious to Lady Clara Newcome, in consideration of the 
infantine company with which she came to visit Mrs. Pendennis. 

Luncheon was served presently. The carriage of the Newcomes drove 
away, my wife smilingly pardoning Ethel for the assignation which the 
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young person bad roadc at our house. And when those ladies were gone, 
our good Colonel held a council of war with us his two friends, and told 
us what had happened between him and Barnes on that morning and 
the previous night. His offer to sacrifice evciy shilling of his fort^e 
to young Clive seemed to him to be perfectly simple (though the rwital 
of the circumstances brought tears into my wife’s eyes) — he mentioned 
it by the way, and as a matter that was scarcely to call for comment, 
much less praise. 

Barnes’s extraordinary statements respecting Lady Kew’s absence 
puzzled the elder Newcome ; and he spoke of his nephew’s conduct with 
much indignation. In vain I urged that her Ladyship desiring to be 
considered absent from London, her grandson was bound to keep her 
secret. * Keep her secret, yes I Tell me lies, no ! ’ cries out the Colonel. 
Sir Barnes’s conduct was in fact indefensible, tliough not altogether 
imusual — the worst deduction to be drawn from it, in my opinion, was, 
that Clive’s chance with the young lady was but a poor one, and that 
Sir Barnes Newcome, inclined to keep his uncle in good humour, would 
therefore give him no disagreeable refusal. 

Now this gentleman could no more pardon a lie than he could utter 
one. He would believe all and everything a man told him until deceived 
once, after which he never forgave. And wrath being once roused in 
his simple mind, and distrust firmly fixed there, his auger and prejudices 
gathered daily. He could see no single good quality in his opponent j 
and hated him with a daily increasing bitterness. 

As ill-luck would have it, that very same evening, at his return to 
town, Thomas Newcome entered Bays’s Club, of which, at our request, 
he h^ become a member during his last visit to England, and there was 
Sir Barnes, as usual, on his way homewards from the City. Barnes was 
writing at a table, and sealing and closing a letter, as he saw the Colonel 
enter ; he thought he had been a little inattentive and curt with liis 
imcle in the morning ; had remarked, perhaps, the expression of disap- 
proval on the Colonel’s countenance. He simpered up to his uncle as 
the latter entered the club-room, and apologised for his haste when they 
met in the City in the morning — all City men were so busy ! ‘ And I 

have been writing about this little affair, just as you came in,’ he said ; 
* quite a moving letter to Lady Row, I assure you, and I do hope and 
trust we shall have a favourable answer in a day or two.’ 

‘ You said her Ladyship was in the North, I think 1 ’ said the Colonel 
dryly. 

‘ Oh yes — in the North, at — at Lord Wallsend’s — great coal-proprietor, 
you know/ 

‘ And your sister is with her 1 ’ 

* Ethel is always with her.’ 

hope you will send her my very best remembrances,’ said tha 
Colonel. 

* 1 ’ll open the letter, and add ’em in &. postscript,’ said Barnes. 

* Confounded liar ! ’ cried the Colonel, mentioning the circiunstance to 
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me afterwards ; * why does not somebody pitch him out of the bow- 
window ? ’ 

If we were in the secret of Sir Barnes Newcomers correspondence and 
could but peep into that particular letter to his grandmother, I dare say 
we should read that he had seen the Colonel, who was very anxious 
about his darling youth’s suit, but pursuant to Lady New’s desire, 
Barnes had stoutly maintained that her Ladyship was still in the NorthJ 
enjoying the genial hospitality of Lord Wallsend. That of course he 
should say nothing to Ethel, except with Lady KeVs full permission : 
that he wished her a pleasant trip to , and was, etc. etc. 

Then, if we could follow him, we might see him reach his Belgravian 
mansion, and fling an angry word to his wife as she sits alone in the 
darkling drawing-room, poring over the embers. He will ask her, 

probably with an oath, why the she is not dressed 'I and if she 

always intends to keep her company waiting? An liour hence, each 
with a smirk, and the lady in smart raiment, with flowers in her hair, 
will be greeting their guests as they arrive. Then will come dinner and 
such conversation as it brings. Then at night Sir Barnes will issue 
forth, cigar in mouth ; to return to his own chamber at his own hour ; 
to breakfast by himself ; to go City- wards, money-getting. He will see 
his children once a fortnight, and exchange a dozen sharp words with his 
wife twice in that time. 

More and more sad does the Lady Clara become from day to day ; 
liking more to sit lonely over the fire ; careless about the sarcasms of 
her husband ; the prattle of her children. She cries sometimes over the 
cradle of the young heir. She is aweary, aweary. You understand the 
man to whom her parents sold her does not make her happy, though she 
has been bought with diamonds, two carriages, several large footmen, a 
fine country house with delightful gardens and conservatories, and with 
all this she is miserable — is it possible ? 


f' CHAPTER LIII 

/ 

IN WHICH KINSMEN FALL OUT 

N ot the least difficult part of Thomas Newcome's present business 
was to keep from his v'vn all knowledge of the negotiation in 
which he was engaged on Clive’s behalf. If my gentle reader 
has had sentimental disappointments, he or she is aware that the friends 
who have given him most sympathy imder these calamities have been 
persons who have had dismal histories of their own at some time of their 
lives, and I conclude Colonel Newcome in his early days must have suffered 
very cruelly in that affair of which we have a slight cognisance, or he 
would not have felt so very much anxiety about Clive’s condition. 

A few chapters back and we describe the first attack, and Clive’s 
manful cure : then we had to indicate the young gentleman’s rclaps^ 
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and the noisy exclamations of the youth under this second outbreak 
of fever. Calling him back after she had dismissed him, and finding 
pretext after pretext to see him — why did the girl encourage him, as 
she certainly did? I allow, with Mrs. Grundy and most moralists, 
• that Miss Newcome’s conduct in this matter was highly reprehensible ; 
that if she did not intend to marry Clive she should have broken with 
him altogether; that a virtuous young woman of high principle, etc. 
etc,, having once determined to reject a suitor, should separate from 
him utterly then and there — never give him again the least chance of 
a hope, or re-illume the extinguished fire in the wretch’s bosom. 

But coquetry, but kindness, but family affection, and a strong, very 
strong partiality for the rejected lover — are these not to be taken in 
account, and to plead as e.xcuees for her behaviour to her cousin ? ' The 
least unworthy part of her conduct, some critics will say, was that 
desire to see Clive and be well with him : as she felt the greatest regard 
for him, the showing it was not blamablc ; and every flutter which she 
made to escape out of the meshes which the world had cast about her, 
Was but the natural effort at liberty. It was her prudence which was 
wrong; and her submission, wherein she was most culpable. In the 
early Church story, do we not read how young martyrs constantly had 
to disobey worldly papas and mammas, who would have had them silent, 
and not utter their dangerous opinions ? how their parents locked them 
up, kept them on bread and water, whipped’and tortured them, in order 
to enforce obedience ? — nevertheless they would declare the truth : they 
would defy the gods by law established, and deliver themselves up to 
the lions or the tormentors. Are not their Heathen Idols enshrined 
among us still 7 Does not the world worship them, and persecute those 
who refuse to kneel ? Do not many timid souls sacrifice to them ; and 
other bolder spirits rebel, and, with rage at their hearts, bend down 
Meir stubborn knees at their altars ? See ! I began by siding with 
Grundy and the world, and at the next turn of the see-saw have 
hghted down on Ethel’s side, and am disposed to think that the very 
b^t part of her conduct has been those escapades which — which light- 
lEMded persons most justly condemn. At least that a young beauty 
should torture a man with alternate liking and indifference; allure, 
dismiss, and call him back out of banishment ; practise arts-to-please 
upon him, and ignore them when rebuked for her coquetry — these are 
surely occurrences so common in young women’s histoiy as to call for 
uo spwial censure ; and, if on these charges Miss Newcome is guilty, is 
Bhe^ of all her sex, alone in her criminality 1 

So Ethel and her duenna went away upon their tour of visits to 
mansions so splendid, and among hosts and guests so polite, that the 
present modest historian does not dare to follow them. Suffice it to 
Bay that Duke This and Earl That were, according to their hospitable 
custom, entertaining a brilliant circle of friends at their respective 
^tles, all whose names the Morning Post gave; and among them 
tHose of the Dowager Countess of Kew and Miss Newcome 
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During her absence Thomas Newcome grimly awaited the result of 
his application to Barnes. That baronet showed his uncle a letter, or 
rather a postscript, from Lady Kew, which had probably been dictated 
by Barnes himself, in which the Dowager said she was greatly touched 
by Colonel Newcome’s noble offer ; that, though she owned she had 
very different views for her grand-daughter, Miss Newcome’s choice of 
course lay with herself. Meanwhile Lady K. and Ethel were engaged 
in a round of visits to the country, and there would be plenty of time 
to resume this subject when they came to London for the season. And, 
lest dear Ethel’s feelings should be needlessly agitated by a discussion 
of the subject, and the Colonel should take a fancy to write to her 
privately, Lady Kew gave orders that all letters from London should 
be despatched under cover to her Ladyship, and carefully examine<l 
the contents of the packet before Ethel received her share of the 
correspondence. 

To WTite to her personally on the subject of the marriage, Thomas 
Newcome had deterininwl was not a proper course for him to pursue. 

‘ They consider themselves,’ says he, ‘above us, forsooth, in their rank 
of life (oh, mercy ! what pigmies we are ! and don’t angels weep at the 
brief authority in which we dress ourselves up !), and of course the 
approaches on our side must be made in regular form, and the parents 
of the young people must act for them. Clive is too honourable a man 
to wish to conduct the affair in any other way. He might try the 
influence of his htaux yeux^ and run off to Gretna with a girl who had 
nothing; but the young lady being \vealthy, and his relation, sis, we 
must be on the point of honour ; and all the Kews in Christendom shan’t 
have more pride than we in this matter.’ 

All this time we are keeping Mr. Clive purposely in the background. 
His face is so woebegone that we do not care to bring it forward in the 
family picture. His case is so common that siu*ely its lugubrious 
symptoms need not be described at length. He works away fiercely 
at his pictures, and in spite of himself improves in his art. He sent 
a ‘Combat of Cavalry,’ and a picture of ‘Sir Brian the Templar caning 
off Rebecca,’ to the British Institution this year ; both of which pieces 
were praised in other journals besides the Fall Mall Gazette. He did 
not care for the newspaper praises. He w’as rather surprised when 
a dealer purchased his ‘Sir Brian the Templar.’ He came and went 
from our house a melancholy swain. He was thankful for Laura’s 
kindness and pity. J. J.’s studio was his principal resort ; and I dare 
say, as he set up his own easel there, and worked by his friend’s side, 
he bemoaned his lot to his sympathising friend. 

Sir Barnes Newcome’s family was absent from London during the 
winter. His mother, and his brothers and sisters, his ^vife and his two 
children, were gone to Newcome for Christmas. Some six weeks after 
seeing him, Ethel ■wrote her uncle a kind, merry letter. They had been 
performing private thciitricals at the country house where she and Lady 
Kew were staying. ‘ Captain Crackthorpe made an admirable J eremy 
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Hiddler in “Raising the Wind,” Lord Farintosh broke down lamentably 
as Fusbos in “Bombastes Furioso.”^ Miss Ethel had distinguished 
herself in both of these facetious little comedies. ‘ I should like Clive 
to paint me as Miss Plainways,* she TiTote. ‘ I wore a powdered front, 
painted my face all over '^Tinkles, imitated old Lady Griffin as well as 
I could, and looked sixty at least.’ 

Thomas Newcome wrote an answer to his fair niece’s pleasant letter : 
‘Clive,’ he said, ‘would be happy to bargain to paint her, and nobody 
else but her, all the days of his life ; and,’ the Colonel was sure, ‘ would 
admire her at sixty as much as he did now, when she was forty years 
younger.’ But, determinexl on maintaining his apjwinted line of conduct 
respecting Miss Newcome, he carried his letter to Sir Barnes, and desired 
him to forward it to his sister. Sir Barnes took the note, and promised 
to despatch it. The communications between him and his uncle had 
been very brief and cold, since the telling of those little fibs concerning 
old Lady Kew’s visits to London, which the Baronet dismissed from his 
mind as soon as they were spoken, and which the good Colonel never 
could forgive, Barnes aske<l his uncle to dinner once or twice, but the 
Colonel was engaged. How was Banies to know the reason of the elder’s 
refusal 1 A London man, a banker and a member of Parliament, has 
a tliousand things to think of ; and no time to wonder that friends refuse 
his iuritations to dinner. Barnes continued to grin and smile most 
affectionately when he met the Colonel ; to press Lis hand, to congratulate 
him on the last accounts from India, xmconscious of the scorn and distrust 
with which his senior mentally regarded him. ‘Old boy is doubtful 
about the young cub’s love affair,’ the Baronet may have thought. 
‘We’ll ease his old mind on that point some time hence.’ No doubt 
Barnes thought he was conducting the business very smartly and 
diplomatically. 

I heard myself news at this period from the gallant Crackthorpe, 
which, being interested in my young friend’s happiness, filled me with 
fiome dismay. ‘ Our friend the painter and glazier has been hankering 
about our barracks at Knightsbridge * (tho noble Life Guards Green had 
now pitched their tents in that suburb), ‘and pumjung me about la belle 
coustne. I don’t like to break it to him — I don’t really, now. But it’s 
all up with his chance, I think. Those private theatricals at Fallowfield 
have done Farintosh’s business. He used to rave about tho Newcome 
to me, as we were riding home from hunting. He gave Bob Henchman 
the lie, who told a story which Bob got from his man, who had it from 
Newcome’s lady’s-maid, about — about some journey to Brighton, 
which the cousins took.’ Here Mr. Crackthorpe grinned most facetiously. 
‘Farintosh swore he ’d knock Henchman down ; and vows he will be the 
death of — ^vill murder our friend Clive when he comes to town. As 
for Henchman, he was in a desperate way. Ho lives on the Marquis, 
you know, and Farintosh’s anger or his marriage will be the loss of free 
quarters, and ever so many good dinners a year to him.* I did not 
deem it necessary, to impart Crackthorpe’s story to Clive, or o.xplaiu t<i 
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bim the reason why Lord Farintosh scowled most fiercely upon the 
young painter, and passed him without any other sign of recognition 
one day as Clive and I were walking together in Pall Mall. If my 
Lord wanted a quarrel, young Clive was uot a man to balk him, and 
would have been a very fierce customer to deal with, in his actual state 
of mind. 

A pauper child in London at seven years old knows how to go to 
market, to fetch the beer, to pawn father’s coat, to choose the largest 
fried fish or the nicest ham-bone, to nurse Mary Jane of three, — to 
conduct a hundred operations of trade or housekeeping, which a little 
Belgra\*ian does not perhaps acquire in all the days of her life. 
Poverty and necessity force this precociousness on the poor little brat. 
There are children who are accomplished shoplifters and liars almost as 
soon as they can toddle and speak. I dare say little Princes know the 
laws of etiquette as regards themselves, and the respect due to their 
rank at a very early period of their royal existence. Every one of \is, 
according to his degree, can point to the Princekins of private life who 
are flattered and worshipped, and whose little shoes grown men kiss as 
soon almost as they walk upon ground. 

It is a wonder what human nature will support : and that, consider- 
ing the amount of flattery some people are crammed with from their 
cradles, they do not grow worse and more selfish than they are. Oiur 
poor little pauper just mentioned is dosed with Daffy’s Elixir, and 
somehow survives the drug. Princekin or Lordkin from his earliest 
days has nurses, dependants, governesses, little friends, schoolfellows, 
schoolmasters, fellow-collegians, college tutors, stewards and valets, 
led-captains of his suite, and women innumerable flattering him and 
doing him honour. The tradesman’s manner, which to you and me is 
decently respecthil, becomes straightway frantically servile before 
Princeldn. Folks at railways stations whisper to their families 
‘That’s the Marquis of Farintosh,’ and look hard at him as he passes. 
Landlords cry, ‘ This way, my Lord ; this room for your Lordship.* 
They say at public schools Princekin is taught the beauties of equality, 
and thrashed into some kind of subordination. Psha ! Toad-eaters in 
pinafores surround Princekin. Do not respectable people send their 
children so as to be at the same school with him : don’t they follow him 
to college, and eat his toads through life ? 

And as for women — 0 my dear friends and brethren in this vale 
of tears — did you ever see anything so ciuious, monstrous, and amazing 
as the way in which women court Princekin when he is marriage- 
able, and pursue him with their daughters? Who was the British 
nobleman in old old days who brought his three daughters to the 
King of Mercia, that his Majesty might choose one after inspection? 
Mercia was but a petty pfovince^ and its king in fact a Princekin. 
Ever since those extremely ancient and venerable times the custom 
exists not only in Mercia, but in all the rest of the provinces 
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inhabited by the Angles, and before Princekins the daughters of our 
nobles are trotted out. 

There was no day of his life which our young acquaintance, the 
Marquis of Farintosh, could remember on which lie had not been 
flattered ; and no society which did not pay him court. At a private 
school he could recollect the master’s wife stroking his pretty curls and 
treating him furtively to goodies ; at college he had the tutor simpering 
and bowing as he swaggered over the grass plat ; old men at clubs 
would make way for Iiiin and fawn on him — not your mere piqw- 
assUttes and penniless parasites, but most respectable toad-eatsra, 
fathers of honest families, gentlemen themselves of good station, who 
respected this j'ouiig gentleman as one of the institutions of their 
country, and admired the wisdom of tlie nation that set him to legislate 
over us. When Lord Farintosh walked the streets at night, he felt 
himself like Haroun Alraschid — (that is, he would have felt so had he 
ever heard of the Arabian potentate) — a monarch in disguise affably 
observing and promenading the city. And let us be sure there was a 
Mesrour in his train to knock at the doors for liim and run the errands 
of this young Caliph. Of course he met with scores of men in life who 
neither flattered him nor would suffer his airs ; but he did not like the 
company of such, or for the sake of truth to undergo the ordeal of 
being laughed at ; he preferred toadies, generally speaking. * I like,’ 
says he, ‘you know, tliose fellows who are always saying pleasant 
things, you know, and w’ho would run from liere to Hammersmith if I 
asked ’em — much better tlian those fellows who are always making fun 
of me, you know.’ A man of his station who likes flatterers need not 
shut himself up ; he can get plenty of society. 

As for women, it was his Lordship’s opinion that every daughter of 
Eve was bent on marrying him. A Scotch marquis, an English earl, 
of the best blood in the empire, with a handsome person, and a fortune 
of fifteen thousand a year, how could the poor creatures do otherwise 
than long for himi He blandly received their caresses; took their 
coaxing and cajolery as matters of comse ; and surv'eyed the beauties 
of his time as the Caliph the moonfaces of his harem. My Lord 
intended to marry certainly. He did not care for money, nor for rank ; 
he expected consummate beauty and talent, and some day would fling 
his handkerchief to the possessor of these, and place her by his side 
upon the Farintosh throne. 

At this time there were but tw'o or three young ladies in society 
endowed with the necessary qualifications, or who found favour in his 
eyes. His Lordship hesitated in his selection from these beauties. He 
WM not in a hurry, he was not angry at the notion that Lady Kew (and 
Miss Newcome with her) hunted him. What else should they do but 
pursue an object so charming 1 Everybody hunted him. The other 
young -ladies, whom we need not mention, languished after him still 
more longingly. He had little notes from these ; presents of purses 
worked by them, and cigar-cascs embroidered with his coronet. They 
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8^g to him in cosy boudoirs — mamma went out of the room, and 
eister Ann forgot something in the drawing-room. They ogled him as 
they sang. Trembling they gave him a little foot to mount them, that 
they might ride on horseback with him. They tripped along by his- 
side from the Hall to the pretty country church on Sundays. They 
warbled hymns, sweetly looking at him the while mamma whispered 
confidentially to him ‘ What an angel Cecilia is ! ’ And so forth, and 
so forth — with which chaff our noble bird was by no means to be 
caught. When he had made up his great mind that the time was come 
and the woman, he was ready to give a Marchioness of Farintosh to 
the English nation. 

Miss Newcome has been compared ere this to the statue of ‘ Huntress 
Diana ’ at the Louvre, whose haughty fig\ire and beauty the young lady 
indeed somewhat resembled. I was not present when Diana and Diana’s 
grandmother hunted the noble Scottish stag of wliom we have just been 
writing ; nor care to know how many times Lord Farintosh escaped, 
and how at last he was brought to bay and taken by his resolute 
pursuers. Paris, it appears, was the scene of his fall and capture. The 
news was no doubt well known amongst liord Farintosh’s brother 
dandies, among exasperated matrons and virgins in Mayfair, and in 
polite society generally, before it came to simple Tom Newcome and his 
son. Not a word on the subject had Sir Barnes mentioned to the Colonel : 
perhaps not choosing to speak till the intelligence was authenticated ; 
perhaps not wishing to be the bearer of tidings so painful. 

Though the Colonel may have read in his Pall Mall Gazette a 
paragraph which announced an approaching Marriage in High Life, 
‘between a noble young marquis and an accomplished and beautiful 
young lady, daughter and sister of a Northern baronet,’ he did not 
know who were the fashionable persons about to be made happy, nor, 
until he received a letter from an old friend who lived at Paris, was 
the fact conveyed to him. Here is the letter preserved by him along 
with all that he ever received from the same hand : — 

‘Rue St. Dominique St. Germain, Paris, 10 F 4 v. 

‘ So behold you of return, my friend ! you quit for ever the sword 
and those arid plains where you have passed so many years of your life, 
separated from those to whom, at the commencement, you held very 
nearly. Did it not seem once as if two hands never could unlock, so 
closely were they enlaced together ? Ah, mine are old and feeble now ; 
forty years have passed since the time when you used to say they were 
young and fair. How well I remember me of every one of those days, 
though there is a death between me and them, and it is as across a 
grave I review them. Yet another parting, and tears and regrets are 
finished. TeneZy I do not believe them when they say there is no 
meeting for us afterwards, there above. To what good to have seen 
you, friend, if ■u’c are to part here, and in heaven too ? I have not 
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altogether forgotten your language, is it not sol I remember it because 
it was yours, and that of my happy days. I radote like an old woman 
as I am. M. de Florae has known my history from the commencement. 
May I not say that after so many of years I have been faithful to him 
and to all my promises 1 When the end comes with its great absolution, I 
shall not be sorry. One supports the combats of life, but they are long, 
and one comes from them very wounded ; ah, when shall they be over] 

* You return and I salute you with wishes for parting. How much 
egotism ! I have another project which I please myself to arrange. 
You know how I am arrived to love Clive as my own child. I very 
quick surprised bis secret, the poor boy, when he was here it is twenty 
months. He looked so like you as I repeal me of you in the old time ! 
He told me he had no hope of his beautiful cousin. I have heard of 
the fine marriage that one makes her.-* Paul, my son, has been at the 
English Ainbassade lost night and has made his congratulations to 
M. de Farintosh. Paul says him handsome, young, not too spiritual, 
rich, and haughty, like all noble Montagnards. 

‘ But it is not of M. de Farintosh I write, whose marriage, without 
doubt, has been announced to you. I have a little project, very foolish, 
perhaps. You know Mr. the Duke of Ivry has left me guardian of his 
little daughter Antoinette, whose affreuse mother no one sees more. 
Antoinette is pretty and good and soft, and with an affectionate heart. 
I love her already as my infant. I wsh to bring her up, and that Clive 
should marry her. They say you are returned very rich. What follies 
Me these I write ! In the long evenings of winter, the children escaped 
it is a long time from the maternal nest, a silent old man my only 
company, — I live but of the past ; and play with its souveuirs as the 
detained caress little birds, little flowers, in their prisons. I was bom 
for the happiness ; my God I I have learned it in knowing you. In 
losing you I have lost it. It is not against the will of Heaven I oppose 
fflyself. It is man, who makes himself so much of this evil and niiseiy, 
this slavery, these tears, these crimes, perhaps. 

* This marriage of the young Scotch marquis and the fair Ethel (I 
love her in spite of all, and shall see licr soon and congratulate her, for, 
do you see, I might have stopped this fine marriage, and did my best 
and more than my duty for our poor Clive 1) shall make itself in London 
next spring, I hear. You shall assist scarcely at the ceremony ; he, 
poor boy, shall not care to be there ! Bring him to Paris to make the 
court to my little Antoinette : bring him to Paris to his good friend, 

‘ COMTESSE DK FlORAO. 

I read marvels of his works in an English journal, which one 
sends me.* 

Clive was not by when this letter reached his father, Clive was in 
m pamting-poom, and lest he should meet hia son, and in order to devise 
the best means of breaking the news to the lad, Thomas Newcome 
retreated out of doors ; ai«l from the Oriental he crossed O.xford Street^ 
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and from Oxford Street he stalked over the roomy pavements of 
Gloucester Place, and there he bethouglit him how he had neglected 
lyirs. Hobson Newcome of late, and the interesting family of Bryanstone 
Square. So he went to leave his card at Maria’s door : her daughters, 
as we have said, are quite grown girls. If they have been lecture^ and 
learning, and backboarded, and practising, and using the globes, and 
laying in a store of ’ologies, ever since, what a deal they must know ! 
Colonel Newcome was admitted to see his nieces, and Consummate 
Virtue, their parent. Maria was charmed to see her brother-in-law; 
she greeted him with reproachful tenderness : * Why, why,’ her fine eyes 
seemed to say, ‘have you so long neglected usl Do you think because I 
am vise, and gifted, and good, and you are, it must be confessed, a poor 
creature with no education, I am not also affable ? Come, let the 
prodigal be welcomed by liis virtuous relatives ; come and lunch with 
us, Colonel ! ’ He sat down accordingly to the family tiffin. 

When the meal was over, the mother, wlio had matter of importance 
to impart to hiniy besought him to go to the drawing-room, and there 
poured out such a eulogy upon her children’s qualities as fond mothers 
know how to utter. They knew this and they knew that. They were 
instructed by the most eminent professors : ‘ That wretched French- 

woman, whom you may remember here. Mademoiselle Lebrun,’ Maria 
remarked parenthetically, ‘ turned out, oh frightfully ! She taught the 
girls the worst accent, it appears. Her father was not a colonel ; he 
was — oh ! never mind ! It is a mercy I got rid of fend ish womans 

and before my precious ones knew what she was ! ’ And then followed 
details of the perfections of the two girls, with occasional side-.shots at 
Lady Ann’s family, just as in the old time. ‘ Why don’t you bring your 
boy, whom I liave always loved as a son, and who avoids me 1 Why 
does not Clive know his cousins'? They are very different from others 
of his kinswomen, who think but of the heartless world* 

‘ I fear, Maria, there is too much truth in what you say,’ sighs the 
Colonel, drumming on a book on the drawing-room table, and looking 
down sees it is a great, large, square, gilt Peerage, open at Farin'tosh, 
Marquis of. — Fergus Angus Malcolm Mungo Roy, Marquis of 
Farintosh, Earl of Glenlivat, in the peerage of Scotland ; also Earl of 
Rossmont, in that of the United Kingdom. Son of Angus Fergus 
Malcolm, Earl of Glenlivat, and grandson and heir of Malcolm Mungo 
Angus, first Marquis of Farintosh, and twenty-fifth Earl, etc. etc. 

‘You have heard the news regarding Ethel! * remarks Mrs. Hobson. 

‘ I have just heard,’ says the poor Colonel. 

‘ I have a letter from Ann this morning,’ Maria continues. ‘ They 
arc of course delighted with the match. Lord Farintosh is wealthy, 
handsome; has been a little wild, I hear; is not such a husband as I 
w'ould choose for my darlings, but poor Brian’s family have been educated 
to love the world ; and Ethel no doubt is flattered by the prospwts 
before her. I have heard that some one else was a little epris in that 
quarter. How does Clive bear the news, my dear Colonel!’ 
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‘He has long expected it,* says the Colonel, rising : ‘and I left him 
very cheerful at breakfast this morning.’ 

‘Send him to see us, the naughty boy,’ cries Maria, ‘ TTe don’t 
change ; "we remember old times ; to us he will ever be welcome ! ’ 
And with this confirmation of hladame de Florae’s news, Thomas New- 
come walked sadly homewards. 

And now Thomas Newcome had to break the news to his son ; who 
received the shot in such a way as caused his friends and confidants to 
admire his high spirit. He said he had long been expecting some such 
announcement : it was many months since Ethel had prepared him for 
it. Under her peculiar circumstances he did not see how she could act 
otherwise than she had done. And he narrated to the Colonel the 
substance of the conversation which the two young people had had 
together several months before, in Madame de Florae’s garden. 

Clive’s father did not tell his son of his own bootless negotiation 
with Barnes Newcome. There was no need to recall that now ; but 
the Colonel’s ^vrath against his nephew exploded in conversation with 
me, who was the confidant of father and son in this business. Ever 
since that luckless day wlien Barnes thought proper to — to give a wrong 
address for Lady Kew, Thomas Newcome’s anger had been growng. He 
smothered it yet for a w'hile, sent a letter to Lady Ann Newcome briefly 
congratulating her on the choice which he had heard Miss Newcome 
had made ; and in acknowledgment of Madame de Florae’s more senti- 
mental epistle he wrote a reply which has not been preserved, but in 
which he bade her rebuke Miss Newcome for not having answeretl him 
when he wrote to her, and not having acquainted her old uncle with 
her projected union. 

To this message Ethel ^TOte back a brief hxirriefl reply ; it said : — 

‘ I saw Madame de Florae last night at her daughter’s reception, and 
she gave me my dear uncle’s messages. Yes, the news is true which you 
have heard from Madame de Florae, and in Bryanstone Square. I did 
not like to write it to you, because I know one whom I regard as a 
brother (and a great great deal better), and to whom I know it will 
give pain. He knows that I have doiie my duty, and xohy I have acted 
as I have done. God bless him and his dear father. 

‘ What is this about a letter which I never answered 1 Grandmamma 
knows nothing about a letter. Mamma has enclosed to mo that which 
you wrote to her, but there has been no letter from T. N. to his sincere 
and affectionate £. N. 

‘ Eue de Eivoli. Friday . ' 

This was too much, and the cup of Thomas Newcome’s WTath 
•overflowed. Barnes had lied about Ethel’s visit to London ; Barnes 
had lied in saying that he delivered the message with which his 
uncle charged him; Bames had lied about the letter wliich ho had 
xecttved, and never sent. With these accusations firmly proven in 
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nis mind against his nephew, the Colonel went down to confront that 
sinner. 

Wherever he should find Barnes, Thomas Newcome was determined 
to tell him his mind. Should they meet on the steps of a church, on 
the flags of ’Cliange, or in the newspaper-room at Bays’s, at evening- 
paper time, w’hen men most do congregate, Thomas the Colonel was 
determined \ipon exposing and chastising his father’s grandson. With 
Ethel’s letter in his pocket, he took his way into the City, penetrated 
into the unsuspecting hack-parlour of Hobsons’ bank, and W’as dis- 
appointed at first at only finding his half-brother Hobson there engaged 
over his newspaper. The Colonel signified his wish to see Sir Banies 
Newcome. ‘ Sir Barnes was not come in yet. You ’ve heard about the 
marriage 1 ’ says Hobson. ‘ Great news for the Bameses, ain’t it ? The 
head of the house is as proud as a peacock about it — said he was going 
out to Samuels the diamond merchant’s ; going to make his sister some 
uncommon fine present. Jolly to be uncle to a marquis, ain’t it. 
Colonel ? I ’ll have nothing under a duke for my girls. I say, I know 
whose nose is out of joint. But young fellows get over these things, 
and Clive won’t die this time, I dare say.’ 

While Hobson Newcome made these satiric and facetious remarks, 
his half-brother paced up and down the glass parlour, scowling over* the 
panes into the bank w’here the busy young clerks sat before their 
ledgers. At last he gave an * Ah ! ’ as of satisfaction. Indeed he had 
seen Sir Barnes Newcome enter into the bank. 

The Baronet stopped and spoke with a clerk, and presently entered, 
followed by that young gentleman, into his private parlour. Barnes 
tried to grin when he saw his uncle, and held out his hand to greet the 
Colonel, but the Colonel put both his behind his back : — that which 
carried his faithful bamboo cane shook nervously. Barnes was aware 
that the Colonel had the news. ‘I was going to — to write to you this 
moniing, with — with some intelligence that I am — very — very sorry 
to give.’ 

‘This young gentleman is one of your clerks'?’ asked Thomas New- 
come blandly. 

‘ Yes ; Mr. Boltby, who has your private account. This is Colonel 
Newcome, Mr. Boltby,’ says Sir Barnes, in some wonder. 

‘Mr. Boltby, brother Hobson, you heard what Sir Banies Newcome 
said just now respecting certain intelligence, which he grieved to 
give mol’ 

At this the three other gentlemen respectively wore looks of amaze- 
ment. 

‘ Allow me to say in your presence, that I don’t believe one single 
word Sir Banies Newcome says, when he tells me that he is very sorry 
for some intelligence he has to communicate. He lies, Mr. Boltby ; 
lie is very glad. I made up my mind that in whatsoever company I 
met him, and on the very first day I found him — hold your tongue, sir ; 
you shall speak afterwards and tell more lies when I have done — I 
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made up my mind, I say, that on the very first occasion I would tell 
Sir Barnes Newcome that he was a liar and a cheat. He takes charge 
of letters, and keeps them back. Did you break the seal, sir 'I There 
was nothing to steal in my letter to Miss Newcome. He tells me 
people are out of town whom he goes to see in the next street, after 
leaving my table, and wliom I see myself half-an-hour after he lies to 
me about their absence.’ 

‘D — n you, go out, and don’t stand staring there, you booby!’ 
screams out Sir Barnes to the clerk. ‘ Stop, Boltby. Colonel Newcome, 
unless you leave this room I shall — I shall ’ 

‘You shall call a policeman. Send for the gentleman, and I will 
tell the Lord Mayor what I think of Sir Barnes Newcome, Baronet. 
Mr. Boltby, shall we have the constable in 1 ’ 

‘ Sir, you are an old man, and my father’s brother, or you know very 
well I would ’ 

‘You would what, sir? Upon my word, Barnes Newcome’ (here the 
Colonel’s two hands and the bamboo cane came from the rear and 
formed in front), ‘but that you are my father’s grandson, after a 
menace like that, I would take you out and cane you in the presence 
of your clerks. I repeat, sir, that I consider you guilty of treachery, 
falsehood, and knavery. And if ever I see you at Bays’s Club, I will 
make the same statement to your acquaintance at the west end of the 
town. A man of your baseness ouglit to be known, sir ; and it shall 
be my business to make men of honour aware of your character. 
Mr. Boltby, will you have the kindness to make out my account 1 
Sir Barnes Newcome, for fear of con.sequences that I should deplore, 
I recommend you to keep a wide berth of me, sir.’ And the Colonel 
twirled his mustachios, and waved his cane in an ominous manner, and 
Barnes started back spontaneously out of its dangerous circle. 

What Mr. Boltby’s sentiments may have been regarding this extra- 
ordinary scene in which his principal cut so sorry a figure ; — whether 
he narrated the conversation to other gentlemen connected with the 
establishment of Hobson Brothers or prudently kept it to himself, I 
cannot say, having no means of pursuing Mr. B.’s subsequent career. 
He speedily quitted his desk at Hobson Brotiiers ; and let us presume 
that Barnes thought Mr. B. had told all the other clerks of the 
avuncular quarrel. That conviction will make us imagine Barnes still 
more comfortable. Hobson Newcome no doubt was rejoiced at Barnes’s 
discomfiture ; he had been insolent and domineering beyond measure of 
late to liis vulgar good-natured uncle, whereas after the above interview 
with the Colonel he became very humble and quiet in his demeanour, 
and for a long long time never said a rude word. Nay, I fear Hobson 
must have carried an account of the transaction to Mrs. Hobson and 
the circle in Bryanstone Square ; for Sam Newcome, now entered at 
Cambridge, called the Baronet * Barnes ’ quite familiarly ; asked after 
Clara and Ethel ; and requested a small loan of Banies. 

Of course the story did not get wind at Bays’s ; of course Tom Eaves 
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4id not know all about it, and say that Sir Barnes had been beaten 
black and blue. Having been treated very ill by the committee in a 
complaint which he made about the club cookery, Sir Barnes Newcorae 
never came to Bays’s, and at the end of the year took off his name from 
the lists of the club. 

Sir Barnes, though a little taken aback in the morning, and not ready 
with an impromptu reply to the Colonel and his cane, could not allow 
the occurrence to pass without a protest ; and indited a letter wliich 
Tliomas Newcome kept along with some others pre\'iously quoted by 
the compiler of the present memoirs. It is as follows : — 


‘Colonel Newcome, C.B. Private. Belouave St., Feh. 15, 18—. 

‘ Sir, — Tlie incredible insolence and violence of your behaviour to-day 
(inspired by whatever causes or mistakes of your own) cannot be passed 
witliout some comment on my part. I laid before a friend of your own 
profession a statement of the words which you applied to me in the 
presence of my partner and one of my clerks this morning; and my 
adviser is of opinion that, considering the relationship unhappily sub- 
sisting between us, I can take no notice of insults for which you knew 
when you uttered them I could not call you to account.’ 

‘ There is some truth in that,’ said the Colonel. ‘ He co\ildn’t fight, 
you know ; but then he was such a liar I could not liclp speaking 
my mind.’ 

‘ I gathered from the brutal language which you thought fit to employ 
towards a disarmed man the ground of one of your mon.strous accusa- 
tions against me, that I deceived you in stating tliat my relative, 
Lady Kew, was in the country, when in fact slie was at her house 
in London. 

‘ To this absurd charge I at once plead guilty. The venerable lady 
in qucvstion was passing through London, where she desired to be free 
from intrusion. At her Ladyship’s wish I sUted that slie was out of 
town ; and would, under tlie same circumstances, unhesitatingly make 
the same statement. Your slight acquainhuice with the person in 
question did not warrant tliat you should force yourself on her privacy, 
as you would doubtless know were you more familiar witli tlio customs 
of the society in which she moves. 

‘I declare upon my lionour as a gentleman, that I gave her the 
message which I promised to deliver from you, and also that I trans- 
mitted a letter with which you entrusted me ; and rej^el with scorn and 
indignation the charges which you were plea.se<l to bring against me, as 
I treat with contempt the language and the threats which you thought 
fit to employ. 

‘ Our books show the amount of iG.r, as. a'd. to your credit, which 
you will be good enough to withdraw at your earliest convenience; 
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as of course all intercourse must cease 
— ^Yours, etc. 


henceforth between you and 
B. Newcome Newcomb.^ 


< I think, sir, he doesn’t make out a bad case,’ Mr.-Pendennis remarked 
to the Colonel, who showed him this majestic letter. 

‘ It would be a good case if I believed a single word of it, Arthur,’ 
replied my friend, placidly twirling the old grey mustachio. ‘ If you 
were to say so and so, and say that I had brought false charges against 
you, I should cry mea. culpa and apologise w'ith all my heart. ^ But as 
I have a perfect conviction that every word this fellow says is a lie, 
what is the use of arguing any more about the matter 1 I would not 
beheve him if he brought twenty other liars as witnesses, and if he lied 
till he was black in the face. Give me the walnuts. I wonder who Sir 
Barnes’s militory friend was.’ 

Barnes’s military friend was our gallant acquaintance, General Sir 
Thomas de Boots, who a short while afterwards talked over the 

quarrel with the Colonel, and manfully told him that (in Sir Thomas’s 
opinion) he was wrong. ‘ The little beggar behaved very well, T thought, 
in the first business. You bullied him so, and in the front of his 
regiment, too, that it was almost past bearing ; and when he deplored, 
with tears in his eyes almost, the little humbug ! that his relationship 
prevented him calling you out, ecod, I believed him ! It was in the 
second affair that poor little Barney showed he was a cocktail.’ 

‘What second affair 1’ asked Thomas Newcome. 

‘Don’t you know! He! he! this is famous 1’ cries Sir Thomas. 
‘Why, sir, two days after your business, he comes to me wth another 
letter and a face as long as my mare’s, by Jove. And that letter, New- 
come, was from your young un. Stop, here it is ! ’ and from his padded 
bosom General Sir Thomas de Boots drew a pocket-book, and from the 
pocket-book a copy of a letter, inscribed, ‘ Clivo Newcome, Esq., to Sir 
B. N. Newcome.’ ‘There’s no mistake about your fellow, Colonel. 

No, him ! ’ and the man of war fired a volley of oaths as a 

salute to Clive. 

And the Colonel, on horseback, riding by the other cavalry ofificer’s 
side, read as follows : — 


* George Street, Hanover Square, February 16. 

‘Sir, — Colonel Newcome this morning showed me a letter bearing 
your signature, in which you state — 1. That Colonel Newcome has 
uttered calumnious and insolent charges against you. 2. That Colonel 
Newcome so spoke, knowing that you could take no notice of his cliarges 
of falsehood and treachery, on account of the relationship subsisting 
between you. 

*Your statements would evidently imply that Colonel Newcome has 
been guilty of uugentlemanlike conduct, and of cowardice towards you. 

‘ As there can be no reason why wt should not meet in any manucr 
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that you desire, I here beg leave to state, on my own part, that I fully 
. coincide with Colonel Newcome in his opinion that you have been guilty 
of falsehood and treachery, and that the charge of cowardice which you 
dare to make against a gentleman of his tried honour and courage, is 
another -wilful and cowai*dly falsehood on your part. 

‘ And I hope you >nll refer the bearer of this note, my friend Mr. 
George Warrington, of the Upper Temple, to the military gentleman 
whom you consulted in respect to the just charges of Colonel Newcome. 
Waiting a prompt reply, believe me, sir, your obedient servant, 

‘Clive Newcome. 

‘Sir Barxes Newcome Newcome, Bart., M.P., etc.' 


‘ What a blunderhead lam!’ cries the Colonel, with delight on his 
countenance, spite of his professed repentance. ‘ It never once entered 
my head that the youngster would take any part in the affair. I shewed 
him his cousin’s letter casually just to amuse him, I think, for he has 
been deuced low lately, about — about a young man’s scrape that he has 
got into. And he must have gone off and desj)atched his challenge 
.straightway. I recollect he appeared uncommonly brisk at breakfast 
the next morning. And so you say, General, the Baronet did not like 
the ‘poulttV 

* By no means ; never saw a fellow show such a confounded white 
feather. At first I congratulated him, thinking your boy’s offer must 
please him, as it would have pleased any fellow in our time to have a 
shot. Hammy ! but I was mistaken in my man. He entered into 
some confounded long-winded stoiy about a marriage you wanted to 
make with that infernal pretty sister of his, who is going to marry 
young Farintosh, and how you were in a rage because the scheme fell to 
the ground, and how a family duel might occasion unpleasantness to 
Miss Newcome ; though I showed him how this could be most easily 
avoided, and that the lady’s name need never appear in the transaction. 
“Confound it, Sir Barnes,” says I, “I recollect this boy, when he was 
a youngster, tlirowing a gla.ss of wine in your face I We’ll put it upon 
that, and say it’s an old feud between you.” He turned quite pale, 
and he said your fellow had apologised for the glass of wine.’ 

‘Yes,’ said the Colonel sadly, ‘my boy apologised for the glass of 
uiue. It is curious how we have disliked that Barnes ever since we 


set eyes on liim.’ 

‘Well, Newcome,’ Sir Thomas resumed, as his mettled charger 
suddenly jumped and curveted, displaying the padded warrior’s cavalry- 
seat to perfection. * Quiet, old lady I — easy, my deur ! Well, sir, when 
I found the little beggar turning tail in this way, I said to him, “Hash 
me, sir, if you don’t want me, wliy tlie dash do you send for me, dash me » 
Yesterday you talked as if you would bite the Colonel’s head off, and 
to-day, wlien his son offers you every accommodation, by dash, sir, 
you 're afraid to meet him. It ’s iny belief you had better send for a 
2 )oliceman. A 22 is yoiu- man, Sir Barnes Newcome.” And mth that 
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I turned on my heel and left him. And the fellow went off to New- 
come that very night.’ 

* A poor devil can’t command courage, General,’ said the Colonel, quite 
peaceably, ^any more than he can make himself six feet high.’ 

* Then why the dash did the beggar send for me *? ’ called out General 
Sir Thomas de Boots, in a loud and resolute voice ; and presently the 
two officers parted company. 

When the Colonel reached home, Mr. Warrington and Mr. Pendennis 
happened to be on a visit to Clive, and all three were in the young 
fellow’s painting-room. We knew our lad was unhappy, and did our 
little best to amuse and console him. The Colonel came in. It was 
in the dark February days : we had lighted gas in the studio. Clive 
had made a sketch from some favourite verses of mine and George’s : 
those charming lines of Scott’s : — 

‘ He turned his charger as he spake, 

Beside the river shore ; 

He gave his bridle-rein a shake, 

With adieu for evermore, 

My dear 1 

Adieu for evermore ! ’ 

Thomas Newcome held up a finger at Warrington, and he came up 
to the picture and looked at it ; aud George and I trolled out 

‘ Adieu for evermore, 

fily dear ! 

Adieu for evermore 1 ’ 

From the picture the brave old Colonel turned to the painter, regard- 
ing his son with a look of beautiful inexpressible affection. And he 
laid his hand on his son’s shoulder, and smiled, and stroked Clive’s 
yellow mustachio. 

‘ And — and did Barnes send no answer to that letter you >vrote 
him 1 ’ he said slowly. 

Clive broke out into a laugh that was almost a sob. Ho took both 
his father’s hands. ‘ My dear dear old father ! ’ says he, ‘ what a — 
what an — old — tnunp you are I ’ My eyes were so dim I could hardly 
see the two men as they embraced. 


CHAPTER LIV 

HAS A TRAGICAL ENDING 

C LIVE presently answered the question which bis father put to 
him in the last chapter, by producing from the ledge of his 
easel a crumpled paper, full of cavendish now, but on which 
was written Sir Barnes Newcome’s reply to his cousin’s polite invitation. 
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Sir Barnes Newcome wrote, * that he thought a reference to a friend 
was quite unnecessary, in the most disagreeable and painful dispute in 
which Mr. Clive desired to interfere as a principal ; that the reasons 
which prevented Sir Barnes from taking notice of Colonel Newcome’s 
shameful and ungentlemanlike conduct applied equally, as Mr. Clive 
Newcome very well knew, to himself ; that if further insult was offered, 
or outrage attempted, Sir Barnes should resort to the police for protec- 
tion ; that he was about to quit London, and certainly should not delay 
his departure on account of Mr. Clive Newcome’s monstrous proceedings ; 
and that he desired to take leave of an odious subject, as of an individual 
whom he had striven to treat with kindness, but from whom, from youth 
upwards, Sir Barnes Newcome had received nothing but insolence, enmity, 
and ill-will.’ 

‘ He is an ill man to offend,’ remarked Mr. Pendennis. ‘ I don’t tliink 
he has ever forgiven that claret, Clive.’ 

‘ Pooh ! the feud dates from long before that,’ said Clive ; ‘ Barnes 
wanted to lick me when I was a boy, and I declined : in fact, I think 
he had rather the worst of it ; but then I operated freely on his shins, 
and that wasn’t fair in war, you know.’ 

‘ Heaven forgive me ! ’ cries the Colonel ; ‘ I have always felt the 
fellow was my enemy : and my mind is relieved now war is declared. 
It has been a kind of hypocrisy with me to shake liis hand and eat his 
dinner. When I trusted him it was against my better instinct ; and I 
have been struggling against it these ten years, thinking it was a wicked 
prejudice and ought to be overcome.* 

‘Why should we overcome such instincts?’ asks Mr. Warrington. 
‘ Why shouldn’t we hate what is hateful in people, and scorn what is 
mean? From what friend Pen has described to me, and from some 
other accounts which have come to my ears, your respectable nephew 
is about as loathsome a little villain as crawls on the earth. Good soems 
to be out of his sphere, and away from his contemplation. He ill-treats 
every one he comes near j or, if gentle to them, it is that they may servo 
some base purpose. Since my attention has been drawn to the creature, 
I have been contemplating his ways with wonder and curiosity. How 
much superior Nature’s rogues are, Peu, to the villains you novelists 
put into your books ! This man goes about his life business with a 
natural propensity to darkness and evil — as a bug crawls, and stings, 
and stinks. I don’t suppose the fellow feels any more remorse than a 
cat that runs away with a mutton-chop. I recognise the Evil Spirit, 
sir, and do honour to Ahriniaues, in taking off my hat to this young 
man. He seduced a poor girl in his father’s country town— is it not 
natural 1 deserted her and her children— don’t you recogmse the beast f 
married for rank — could you expect otherwise from him? myites my 
Lord Highgate to his house in consideration of his balance at tlie bank. 

Sir, unless somebody’s heel shall cninch him on the way, there is no 

height to which this aspiring vermin mayn’t crawl. I look to see bir 
Bames Newcome prosper more and more. I make no doubt he will 
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die an immense capitalist, and an exalted Peer of this realm. He will 
have a marble monument, and a pathetic funeral sermon There is a 
divine in your family, Clive, that shall preach it. I will weep respectful 
tears over the grave of Baron Newcome, Viscount Newcome, Earl 
Newcomej and the children whom he has deserted, and wdio, in the 
course of time, will be sent by a grateful nation to New South Wales, 
will proudly say to their brother convicts, ‘Yes, the Earl was our 
honoured father ! ’ 

‘I fear he is no better than he shoxdd be, Mr. Warrington,’ says the 
Colonel, shaking his head. ‘ I never heard the story about the deserted 
children.* 

‘ How should you, 0 you guileless man ! ’ cries Warrington. ‘ I am 
not in the ways of scandal-hearing myself much ; but this tale I had 
from Sir Barnes Newcome’s owm county. Mr. Batters of the Keucome 
Indeptndtni is my esteemed client. I w’rite leading articles for his 
newspaper, and when he was in to>vn last spring he favoured me w’ith 
the anecdote ; and proposed to amuse the Member for Newcome by 
publishing it in his journal. Tliis kind of writing is not much in my 
line : and, out of respect to you and your young one, I believe, I strove 
vith Mr. Batters, and entreated him and prevailed with him not to 
publish the story. This is how I came to know it.’ 

I sat with the Colonel in the evening, when he commented on War- 
rington’s story and Sir Barnes’s adventures in his simple way. He said 
his brother Hobson had been with him the morning after the dispute, 
reiterating Barnes’s defence of his conduct ; and professing on his own 
part nothing but good-will towards his brother. ‘Between ourselves 
the young baronet carries matters with rather a high hand sometimes, 
and I am not sorry that you gave him a little dressing. But you were 
too hard upon him, Colonel — really you were.’ * Had I known the 
^Id-deserting story I would have given it harder still, sir,’ says Thomas 
Newcome, twirling his mustachios : ‘ but my brother had nothing to do 
with the quarrel, and very rightly did not wish to engage in it. He has 
an eye to business has Master Hobson, too,’ my friend continued : ‘ for 
he brought me a cheque for my private account, which of course, he 
^id, could not remain after my quarrel with Barnes. But the Indian 
bank account, which is pretty large, he supposed need not be taken 
away? and indeed why should it? So that, which is little business of 
mine, remains where it was j and brother Hobson and I remain perfectly 
good friends. ^ ^ 

‘ I think Clive is much better since he has been quite put out of his 
siwpense. He speaks with a great deal more kindness and good nature 
atiout the marriage than I am disposed to feel regarding it : and depend 
on It haa too high a spirit to show that he is beaten. But I know ho is 

good deal cut up, though he says nothing \ and he agreed willingly 
enough to take a little journey, Arthur, and be out of the way when 

^ : I don’t know where 

u^des. These misfortunes do good in one way, hard as they are 
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to bear : they \uiite people who love each other. It seems to me my 
boy has been nearer to me, and likes his old father better than he has 
done of late.’ And very soon after this talk our friends departed. 

The Bulgarian Minister having been recalled, and Lady Ann New- 
come’s house in Park Lane being vacant, her ladyship and her family 
came to occupy the mansion for this eventful season, and ssit once more 
in the dismal dining-room under the picture of the defunct Sir Brian. ^ 


A little of the splendour and hospitality of old days was renved in the 
house ; entertainments were given by Lady Ann ; and amongst other 
festivities, a fine ball took place, when pretty Miss Alice, Miss Ethel’s 
younger sister, made her first ap{>ear.ince in the world, to which she was 
afterwards to be presented by the Marchioness of Farintosh. All the 
little sisters were charmed, no doubt, that the beautiful Ethel was to 
become a beautiful Marchioness, who, as they came up to womanhood 
one after another, would introduce them severally to amiable young 
earls, dukes, and marquises, when they would be married off and wear 
coronets and diamonds of their own right. At La<ly Ann’s ball I saw 
my acquaintance, young Mumford, who was going to Oxford next 
October, and about to leave Rugby, where he was at the head of the 
school, ’looking very dismal as Miss Alice whirled round the room 
dancing in Viscount Bustington’s arms; — Miss Alice, with whose 
mamma he used to take tea at Rugby, and for whose pretty sake 
Mumford did Alfred Newcomes verses for him and let him off his 
thrashings. Poor Mumford ! he dismally went about under the pro- 
tection of young Alfred, a fourth-form boy — not one soul did he know 
in that rattling London ballroom ; his young face was as white as the 
large white tie, donned two hours since at the ‘ Tavistock ’ with such 

nervousness and beating of heart ! . „ , vj j 

With these lads, and decorated with a tie equally splendid, moved 
about young Sam Newcome, who was shirking from his sister and his 
mamma Mrs. Hobson had actually assumed clean gloves for this 
festive occasion. Sam stared at all the ‘ Nobs ’ ; and insisted on bemg 
introduced to ‘ Farintosh,’ and congratidated his Lordship with much 
Liaceful ease ; and then pushed about the rooms perseveringly h^anging 
on to Alfred’s jacket. ‘ I say, I wish you wouldn’t call me I hea^ 
Mr. Alfred say to his cousin. Seeing my face, Mr. Samuel ran up to 
claim acquaintance. He was good enough to say he thought Farintosh 
seemed devilish haughty. Even my wife could not help saymg that 

Mr. Sam was an odious little creature. 

So it was for young Alfred, and his brothers and sisters, who would 

want help and protection in the world, that Ethel was about to ^ve up 
her inde^ndence, her inclination perhaps, and to ^tow her hfe o 
yonder young nobleman. Looking at her as a girl devotmg herself to 
her family, her sacrifice gave her a melancholy mterest in our eyes 1 y 
wife and^ I watched her, grave and beautiful,— mo^g 
rooms receiving and returning a hundred greetings, bending to compli 
ments’ tolking with this friend and that, with my Lord’s lordly relations. 
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■with himself, to whom she listened deferentially ; faintly smiling as he 
spoke now and again,— doing the honours of her mother’s house. Lady 
after lady of his Lordship’s clan and kinsfolk complimented the girl and 
her pleased mother. Old I^y Kew was radiant (if one can call radiance 
the glances of those darkling old eyes). She sat in a little room apart, 
and thither people went to pay their court to her. Unwittin<rly I came 
m on this levee with my wife on my arm : Lady Kew scowled at me 
over her crutch, but without a sign of recognition. ‘ What an awful 

countenance that old woman has 1 ’ Laura whispered as we retreated out 
of that gloomy presence. ^ 

£ ^oubt (as its wont is) whispered too a question in my ear, ‘ Is it 
for her brothers and sisters only that Miss Ethel is sacrificing herself? 
Is It not for the coronet, and the triumph, and the fine houses?’ 

When two motives may actuate a friend, we surely may and 
believe in the good one,’ said Lama. « But, but I am glad Clive does 
not marry her— poor fellow— he would not have been happy with her. 
bhe ^longs to this great world : she has spent all her life in it • Clive 
woidd have entered into it very likely in her train ; and you know sir 
good that we should be our husband’s superiors,’ adds 

She pro.enHy pronounced that the air was very hot in the rooms, and 

bir Barnes Newcome, eagerly smiling, smirking, bowing, and in the 
fondest conver^tion with his sister and Lord Farintosh, By Sir Barnes 
presently bnished Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas de BoJts, K 0 B , 
who, when he saw on whose foot he had trodden, grunted out, ‘ Hm 
beg your ^rdon ! and turning his back on Barnes, forthwith be<mn 

af f Lo«lship's acquaintance,’ says 

hL noZ™ ofq f of the rooms, and we 

near no more of Sir Thomas s conversation 

In the cloak-room sits Lady Clara Newcome, with a gentleman 

Mamage k la Mode as the counsellor talks to her. Lady Clara 
sm^ "P OS. » crowd of blushes come into her wan face, and tries to 

sr^iSt^n^'th* “‘5'" something about its being 

rie ‘''"“PP" “<> *0 veiy tedious waiting loT 

-‘“ 1 - ““ ^ 
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had a grand banquet, followed by a tea, to which latter amusement the 
present biographer was invited. Lady Ann, and Lady Kew and her 
granddaughter, and the Baronet and his wife, and my Lord Highgate 
and Sir Thomas de Boots attended the dinner; but it was rather a 
damp entertainment. ‘ Farintosh,* wliispers Sam Newcome, ‘ sent word 
just before dinner that he had a sore throat, and Barnes was as sulky 
as possible. Sir Thomas wouldn’t speak to him, and the Dowager 
wouldn’t speak to Lord Highgate. Scarcely anything was drunk,’ 
concluded Mr. Sam, with a slight hiccup. ‘I say, Pendennls, how 
sold Clive will be ! ’ And the amiable youth went ofE to commune 
with others of his parents’ guests. 

Thus the Newcomes entertained the Farintoshes, and the Farintoshes 
entertained the Newcomes. And the Dowager Countess of Kew went 
from assembly to assembly every evening, and to jewellers and 
upholsterers, and dressmakers every morning; and liord Farintosli 
seemed to grow more and more attentive as the happy day approached, 
and he gave away all his cigars to his brother Plob ; and his sistera 
were delighted with Ethel, and constantly in her company, and his 
motlief was pleased with her, and thought a girl of her spirit and 
resolution would make a good wife for her son ; and select^ crow’ds 
flocked to see the service of plate at Handyman’s, and the diamonds 
whicli were being set for the lady; and Smee, R.A., painted her 
portrait, as a souvenir for mamma when Miss Newcome should be 
Miss Newcome no more ; and Lady Kew made a will, leaving all she 
could leave to her beloved granddaughter Ethel, daughter of the late 
Sir Brian Newcome, Baronet ; and Lord Kew wrote an affectionate 
letter to his cousin, congratulating her, and wishing her happiness with 
all Ids heart; and I was glancing over the Times newspaper at 
breakfast one morning, when I laid it do^vn with an exclamation which 

caused my wife to start with surprise. 

‘ What is it r cries Laura, and I read as follows : — 

‘“Death of the Countess Dowager op Kew. — We regret to 
have to announce the awfully sudden death of this venerable My. 
Her Ladyship, who bad been at several parties of the nobility the mght 
before last, seemingly in perfect health, was seized with a fit as she was 
waiting for her carriage, and about to quit Lady Pallgrave’s a^embly. 
Immediate medical assistance was procured, and her Ladyship was 
carried to her owm house, in Queen Street, Mayfair. But she never 
rallied or, wo beUeve, spoke after the fii-st fatal seizure, and sank at 
eleven’ o’clock last evening. The deceased, Louisa 
widow of Frederick, first Earl of Kew, was daughter of Charles, Earl 
of Gaunt, and sister of the late and aunt of the present Maquis ot 
Stevne The present Earl of Kew is her Ladyship’s grandson, his 
Lordship’s father, Lord Walham, having died before hm o^ father, 
the first earl. Many noble families are placed in mourning by this sad 
event. Society has to deplore the death of a lady who has been its 
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ornament for more than half a century, and who was known, we may 

Europe for her remarkable sense, extraordinary memory 
and bnlJiant wit” ’ </ Jt 


CHAPTER LV 

BAHNES’S SKELETON CLOSET 

T he de^e of Lady Kew of course put a stop for a while to the 
matnmomal projects so interesting to the house of Newcome 
Hymen blew his torch out, put it into the cupboard for use on 
a future day, and exchanged his garish saffron-coloured robe for decent 

^arlM Honeyman improved the occasion at 
My Wluttles^s chapel hard by; and ‘Heath at the Festival’ was 
one of his most thnllmg sermons ; reprinted at the request of some of 

especially a pair whose 

T^- organ-loft, who were always charmed with 
the piping of that melodious pastor, 

born! b» f!' 7““^ departed 

® *“"f“dertaker’s gentlemen, and pronounce an elegy 

and^r'lt ■ When the young are striekf^ 

thin ^ “'PP“* “ ’’y t>>e destroying blight even 

the stranger can sympathise who counts the scant yearn on the gtnyo- 

iSoI *6 notice m the newspaper comer. The contrast feces 

distrih!!;! n bright and blooming yesterday 

^Ih • “'f e®y "Oth the natural epjoyment of her conquests 

»e anl^tZ^ through the world has nItZked on manTsueta 

e , and, at the notion of her sudden call away from beauty triumnh 

t a^tile painrher -Tn Pl^ 

shock of execution.— has not illt a 

Xto hirsinks^ ■ ® life come to its close, and a 

TiT^Sls^'®’ r'"*! *'’® devices^ yonde! 

^ S3rabols of age, wisdom, deserved respect, and merited honour • 
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the honoured hearse ; dead parents waiting above, and calling, * Come, 
daughter ! ' lost children, Heaven’s foundlings, hovering round like 
cherubim, and whispering, ‘Welcome, mother!’ Here is one who 
reposes after a long feast where no love has been ; after girlhood -Rith- 
out kindly maternal nurture ; marriage without affection ; matronhood 
without its precious griefs and joys ; after fourscore years of lonely 
vanity. Let us take off our hats to that procession too as it passes, 
admiring the. different lots awarded to the children of men, and the 
various usages to which Heaven puts its creatures. 

Leave we yonder velvet-palled box, spangled TNith fantastic heraldry, 
and containing within the aged slough and envelope of a soul gone to 
render its account. Look rather at the living audience standing round 
the shell : — the deep grief on Barnes Newcome’s fine countenance ; the 
sadness depicted in the face of the Most Noble the Marquis of Farintosh ; 
the sympathy of her Ladyship’s medical man (who came in the third 
mourning carriage) ; better than these, the awe, and reverence, and 
emotion exhibited in the kind face of one of the witnesses of this scene, 
as he listens to those w’ords which the priest rehearses over our dead. 
What magnificent words ! what a burning faith ; w'hat a glorious 
triumph ; what an heroic life, death, hope, they record I They are 
read over all of us alike ; as the sun shines on just and unjust. We 
have all of us heard them ; and I have fancied, for my part, that they 
fell and smote like the sods on the cofiin. 

The ceremony over, the undertaker’s gentlemen clamber on the roof 
of the vacant hearse, into which palls, trcssels, trays of feathers are 
inserted, and the horses break out into a trot, and the empty carriages, 
expressing the deep grief of the deceased lady’s friends, depart home- 
ward. It is remarked that Lord Kew hardly has any communication 
with his cousin. Sir Barnes Newcome. His Lordship jumps into a cab, 
and goes to the railroad. Issuing from the -cemetery, the Marquis of 
Farintosh hastily orders that thing to be taken off his hat, and returns 
to to^vn in his brougham, smoking a cigar. Sir Barnes Newcome rides 
in the brougham beside Lord Farintosh as far as 0.xford Street, where 
he gets a cab, and goes to the City. For business is business, and must 
be attended to, though grief be ever so severe. 

A very short time pre\ious to her demise, Mr. Rood (that was 
Mr. Rood — that other little gentleman in black, who shared the tliird 
mourning coach along witli her Ladyship’s medical man) had executed a 
•will by ■which almost all the Countess’s property was deWsed to her 
granddaughter, Ethel Newcome. Lady Kew'’8 decease of course delayed 
the marriage projects for a w'hile. The young heiress returned to her 
mother’s house iu Park Lane. I dare say the deep mourning habiliments 
in which the domestics of that establishment appeared were purchased 
out of the funds left iu his -hands, which Ethel’s banker and brother had 
at her disposal. 

Sir Barnes Newcome, who was one of the trustees of his sister’s 
property, grumbled no doubt because liis grandmother had bequeathed 
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to him but & paltry recompense of live hundred pounds for his pains and 
trouble of trusteeship ; but his manner to Ethel was extremely bland 
and respectful : an heiress now, and to be marchioness in a few months, 
Sir Barnes treated her with a veiy’ different regard to that which he was 
accustomed to show to otlier niembers of Ids family. For while this 
worthy baronet would contmdict his mother at eveiy word she uttered, 
and take no pains to disguise Ids opinion that Lady Ann’s intellect was 
of the very poorest order, lie would listen deferentially to Ethel’s smallest 
observations, exert himself to amiLse her under her grief, whicli he chose 
to take for granted was veiy severe, visit her constantly, and show the 
most charming solicitude for her general comfort and welfare. 

During this time my vrite received frequent notes from Ethel New- 
come, and the intimacy between the two ladies much increased. Laura 
was so unlike the women of Ethel’s circle, the young lady was pleased 
to say, that to be vrith. her was Ethel’s greatest comfort. Miss New- 
come was now her own mistress, had her carriage, and would drive day 
after day to our cottage at Richmond. The frigid society of Lord 
Fanntosh’s sisters, the conversation of his mother, did not amuse Ethel 
and she escaped from both with her usual impatience of control She 
was at home every day dutifully to receive my Lord’s visits, but though 
she did not open her mind to Laura as freely regarding the young 
gentteraan as she did when the character and disposition of her future 
mother and sisters-in-law was the subject of their talk, I could see, from 
the grave look of commiseration which my wife’s face bore after her 
young friend’s visits, that Mrs. Pendennis augured rather ill of the 
future happiness of this betrotlied pair. Once, at Miss Newcome’s 
^lal requ^t, I took my wife to see her in Park Lane, where the 
Marquis of Farmtosh found us. His Lordship and I had already a half 
acq^intance, which was not, however, improved after my regular pre- 
sentation to him by Miss Newcome; he scowled at me with a counten- 
ance indicative of anything but welcome, and did not seem in the least 
more pleased when Ethel entreated her friend Laum not to take her 
^miet, not to think of going away so soon. She came to see us the 
veiy next day, stoyed much longer with us than usual, and returned to 
W quite late in the evening, in spite of the entreaties of the inliospit- 
able Laura, who would have had her leave us long before. ‘ I am sure ’ 
^ys clear-sighted Mrs. Laura, ‘she is come out of bravado, and that 

‘^'vay yesterday there were words between her and Lord 
JJarmtosh on our account.’ 

man,’ breaks out Mr. Pendennis in a fume- 
what does he mean by his insolent airs 1 ’ 

with^aMUll^ do says Mm, Pendennis, 

With a smile first, and a sigh afterwards, as she said ‘ Poor Clive » ’ 

Do you ever talk about Oliver asks the husband. 
worM T' the most natural manner iu tha 

St 7, r**®™ ''® f«rtl.er passes. The 

subject IS a sealed one between us. She often looks at his^wings in 
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my album ’ (Cbve had drawn our baby there and its mother in a great 
variety of attitudes), ‘ and gazes at his sketch of his dear old father ; 
but of him she never says a word/ 

‘ So it is best,’ says Mr. Pendennis. 

‘ Yes — best,’ echoes Laura with a sigh. 

‘You think, Laura,’ continues the husband, ‘you think she ’ 

‘She whatl’ What did Mr. Pendennis meani Laura his wife 
certainly understood him, though upon my conscience the sentence went 
no further — for she answered at once — 

‘Yes — I think she certainly did, poor boy. But that, of course, is 
over now ; and Ethel, though she cannot help being a worldly woman, 
has such firmness and resolution of character, that if she has once 
determined to conquer any inclination of that sort I am sure she will 
master it, and make Lord Farintosh a very good Tvnfe.’ 

‘Since the Colonel’s quarrel with Sir Barnes,’ cries Mr. Pendennis, 
adverting by a natural transition from Ethel to her amiable brother, 

‘ our banking friend does not invite us any more ; Lady Clara sends you 
no cards. I have a great mind to withdraw my account.’ 

Laura, who understands nothing about accounts, did not perceive the 
fine irony of this remark ; but her face straightway put on tlie severe 
expression which it chose to assume whenever Sir Barnes’s family was 
mentioned, and she said, ‘ My dear Arthur, I am very glad indeed that 
Lady Clara sends us no more of her invitations. You know very well 
why I disliked them.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘ I hear baby crying,’ says Laura. 0 Laura, Laura ! how could you 
tell your husband such a fib ? — and she quits the room without deigning 
to give any answer to that ‘ Why ? ’ 

Let us pay a brief visit to Newcome in the North of England, and 
there we may get some answer to the question of which Mr. Pendennis 
had just in vain asked a reply from his wife. My design does not 
include a description of that great and flourishing town of Newcome, 
and of the manufactures which caused its prosperity ; but only admits 
of the introduction of those Newcomites w’ho are concerned in the affairs 
of the family which has given its respectable name to these volumes. 

Thus in previous pages we have said nothing about the Mayor and 
Corporation of Newcome, the magnificent bankers and manufacturers 
who had their places of business in the town, and their splendid ^dllas 
outside its smoky precincts : people who would give their thousand 
guineas for a picture or a statue, and write you off a cheque for ten 
times the amount any day ; people who, if there was a talk of a statue 
to the Queen or the Duke, would come down to the Town ’All and 
subscribe their one, two, three ’undred apiece (especially if in the • 
neighbouring city of Slowcome they were putting up a statue to the 
Duke or the Queen) — not of such men have I spoken, the magnates of 
the place; but of the humble Sarah Mason in Jubilee Row; of the 
Rev. Dr. Bulders the Vicar, Mr. Vidler the apothecary, Mr. Duff the 
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baker ; o£ Tom Potts the jolly reporter of the Kewcoiiie Independent^ 

and Batters, Esq., the proprietor of that journal — persons with 

whom our friends have had already, or will be found presently to have, 
some connection. And it is from these that we shall arrive at some 
particulars regarding the Newconie family, wliich will show us that they 
have a skeleton or two in their closets, as well as their neighbours. 

Now, how will you have the stor^*? Worthy mammas of families— 
if you do not like to have your daughters told that bad huslmnds will 
make bad wives ; that marriages begun in indifference make homes 
unhappy - that men whom girls are brought to swear to love and honour 
are sometimes false, selfish, and cruel ; and that women forget the oaths 
which they have been made to swear — if you will not hear of this, 
ladies, close the book, and send for some other. Banish the new-spaper 
out of your houses, and shut your eyes to the truth, the awful truth, 
of life and sin. Is the w-orld made of Jennies and Jessamies ; and 
passion the play of schoolboys and schoolgirls, scribbling valentines and 
interchanging lollipops? Is life all over when Jenny and Jessamy are 
married ; and are there no subsequent trials, griefs, wars, bitter heart- 
pangs, dreadful temptations, defeats, remorses, sufferings to bear, and 
dangers to overcome ? As you and I, friend, kneel with our children 
round about us, prostrate before the Father of us all, and asking mercy 
for miserable sinneis, are the young ones to suppose the words are mere 
form, and don’t apply to us?-— to some outcasts in the free seats pro- 
bably, or those naughty boys plajing in the churchyard? Are they not 
to know that we err too, and pray with all our hearts to be rescued 
from temptation ? If such a knowledge is wrong for them, send them 
to church apart. Go you and worship in private ; or, if not too proud, 
Imeel humbly in the midst of them, owming your wrong, and praying 
Heaven to be merciful to you a sinner. * 

^yhen Barnes Newcome became the reigning Prince of the Newcome 
family, and after the first agonies of grief for his father’s death had 
subsidy, he made strong attempts to conciliate the principal persons in 
Ihe neighbourhood, and to render himself popular in the borough. He 
gave handsome entertainments to the townsfolk and to the county 
gentry ; he tried even to bring those two warring classes together. He 
endeavoured to be civil to the Newcome Independent^ the Opjx>sition 
^p>er, as well as the Newcome Sentinel^ that true old Uncompromising 
Blue. He asked the Dissenting clergymen to dinner, and the Low 
Church clergymen, as well as the orthodox Doctor Bulders and his 
^tes.^ He gave a lecture at the Newcome Athemeum, which every- 
body ^id was very amusing, and which SentXTiel and Independent both 
•agreed in praismg. Of course he subscribed to that statue which the 
Hewcomit^ were raising; to the philanthropic missions wliich the 
^verend I^w Church gentlemen were engaged in ; to the races (for 
the young Newcomite manufacturers are as sporting gents as any in 
toe North), to the hospital, toe ‘People’s Library,’ the restoration of 
too rood-sc^n, and the great painted window in Newcome Old ChurcU 
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(Rev. J. Bulders), and he had to pay in fine a most awful price for his 
privilege of sitting in Parliament as representative of his native place — 
as he called it in his speeches, ‘ the cradle of his forefathers, the home 
of his race,’ etc., though Barnes was in fact born at Clapham. 

Lady Clara could not in the least help this young statesman in his 
designs' upon Newcome and the Newcomites. After she came into 
Barnes’s hands, a dreadful weight fell upon her. She would smile and 
simper, and talk kindly and gaily enough at first, during Sir Brian’s 
life ; and among women, when Barnes was not present. But as soon 
as he joined the company, it was remarked that his wife became silent, 
and looked eagerly towards him whenever she ventured to speak. She 
blundered, her eyes filled with tears ; the little wit she had, left her in 
her husband’s presence : he grew angry, and tried to hide his anger 
with a sneer, or broke out with ajibe and an oath when he lost patience, 
and Clara, whimpering, would leave the room. Everybody at Newcome 
knew that Barnes bullied his wife. 

People had worse charges against Barnes than wife-bullying. Ho you 
suppose that little interruption which occurred at Barnes’s marriage was 
not known in Newcome I His victim had been a Newcome girl, the 
man to whom she was betrothed was in a Newcome factory. When 
Barnes was a young man, and, in his occasional visits to Newcome, 
lived along with those dashing young blades Sam Jollyman (Jollyraan 
Brothers and Bowcher), Bob Homer, Cross Country Bill, Al. Rucker 
(for whom his father had to pay eighteen thousand pounds after the 
Leger the year Toggery won it), and that wild lot, all sorts of stories 
were told of them, and of Barnes especially. Most of them were 
settled, and steady business men by this time. Al., it was know, had 
become very serious, besides making his fortune in cotton. Bob Homer 
managed the bank ; and as for S. Jollyman, Mrs. S. J. took uncommon 
good care that he didn’t break out of bounds any more ; why, he was 
not even allowed to play a game at billiards, or to dine out without 
her. ... I could go on giving you interesting particulars of a hundred 
members of the Newcome arist<Kracy, were not our attention especially 
directed to one respectable family. 

All Barnes’s endeavours at popularity were vain, partly from his own 
fault, and partly from the nature of mankind, and of the Newcome 
folks especially, whom no single person could possibly conciliate. Thus, 
suppose he gave the advertisements to the Independent^ tlie old blue 
paper the Sentinel was very angry : suppose he asked Mr. Hunch, the 
Dissenting minister, to bless the table-cloth after dinner, as he had 
begged Dr. Bulders to utter a benediction on the first coiuse. Hunch 
and Bulders were both angry. He subscribed to the races — what 
heathenism ! to the missionaries — what sanctimonious humbug ! And 
the worst was that Barnes, being young at that time and not able to 
keep his tongue in order, could not help saying, not to, but of such and 
such a fnan, that ‘ he was an infernal ass, or a confounded old idiot,’ 
and so forth — peevish phrases, which undid in a moment the work of 
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a dozen dinners, countless compliments, and months of grinning good- 
humour. 

Now he is wiser. He is very proud of being Newcome of Newcome, 
and quite believes that the place is his hereditary principality. But 
still, he says, his father was a fool for ever representing the borough. 
‘Hammy, sir,’ cries Sir Barnes, ‘never sit for a place that lies at your 
park-gates, and, above all, never try to conciliate ’em. Ciuse ’em \ 
Hate ’em well, sir. Take a line, and flog the fellows on the other side. 
Since I have sat in Parliament for another place, I have saved myself 
I don’t^ know how much a year. I never go to High Church or Low ; 
don’t give a shillin’ to the confounded races, or the infernal soup-tickets,^ 
or to the miserable missionaries ; and at last live in quiet.’ * 

So, in spite of all his subscriptions, and his coaxing of the various 
orders of Newcomites, Sir Barnes Newcome was not popular among 
them ; and while he had enemies on all sides, had sturdy friends not 
even on ^ own. Scarce a man but felt Barnes was laughing at him ; 
Bulders, in his pulpit. Holder, who seconded him in his election, the 
Newcome society, and the ladies even more than the men, were uneasy 
under his ominous familiarity, and recovered their good-humour when 
he left them. People felt as if it was a truce only, and not an alliance 
with him, and always speculated on the possibility of war : w'hen he 
turned his back on them in the market, men felt relieved, and as they 
passed his gate looked with no friendly glances over his park-wall. 

What happened within wtis perfectly familiar to many persons. Our 
fnend was insolent to all his servants; and of course very well served 
but very much disliked in consequence. The butler was familiar with 
Taplow— the ho\isekeeper had a friend at Newcome : Mrs. Taplow, in 
fact, of the ‘King’s Aa*ms’ — one of the grooms at Newcome Park kept 
company with Mrs, Bulderis maid : the incomings and outgoings, the 
quarrels and tears, the company from London, and all the doings of the 
folks at Newcome Park were thus known to the nciglibourhood round 
^ut. The apothecary brought an awful story back from Newcome. 
He had been called to Lady Clara in strong hysterical fits. He found 
her ^ysliip with a bruise on her face. When Sir Barnes approached 
her (he would not allow the medical man to see her except in his pre- 
vS .streamed, and bade him not come near her. These things 

did Mr Vidler weakly impart to hire. Vidler : these, under solemn 
vows of secrecy, Mrs. Vidler told to one or two friends. Sir Barnes 
and ijady Clara were seen shopping together veiy graciously in New- 
wme a short afterwards ; persons who dined at the Park said the 
^ronet and his wife seemed on very good terms; but— but that story 
of the bruised cheek remained in the minds of certain people, and lav 
by at compound interest as such stories will i , j 

Now, say people quarrel and make it up; or don’t make it up, but 
J^ear^a ^irkmg face to society, and call each other ‘my dear’ and ‘my 

^ countenances before John, who enters with 
the coals as they are barking and biting, or who announces the dinner 
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as they are tearing each other’s eyes out. Suppose a woman is ever so 
miserable, and yet smiles, and doesn’t show her grief. ‘ Quite right, ^ say 
her prudent friends, and her husband’s relations above all. * My dear, 
you have too much propriety to exhibit your grief before the world, or, 
above all, l>efore the darling children.’ So to lie is your duty, to lie to 
your friends, to yourself if you can, to your children. 

Does this discipline of hj'pocrisy improve any mortal woman ? Say 
she learns to smile after a blow, do you suppose in this matter alone she 
■will be a hypocrite 1 Poor Lady Clara ! I fancy a better lot for you 
than that to which fate handed you over. I fancy there need have been 
no deceit in your fond simple little heart could it but have been given 
into other keeping. But you were consigned to a master whose scorn 
and cruelty terrified you ; under whose sardonic glances your scared eyes 
were afraid to look up, and before whose gloomy coldness you dared not 
be hapj)y. Suppose a little plant, very frail and delicate from the first, 
but that might have bloomed sweetly and borne fair flowers, had it 
received warm shelter and kindly nurture; suppose a young crejiture 
taken out of her home, and given over to a hard master whose caresses 
are as insulting as his neglect ; consigned to cruel usage ; to weary loneli- 
ness ; to bitter bitter recollections of the past ; suppose her schooled 
into hj’iMDcrisy by tyranny — and then, quick, let us hire an advocate to 
roar out to a British jury the wrongs of her injured husband, to paint 
the agonies of liis bleeding heart (if Mr. Advocate gets plaintiff’s brief 
in time, and before defendant’s attorney has retained him), and to show 
Society injured through him. Let us console that martyr, I say, with 
thumping damages ; and as for the woman — the guilty wretch 1 — let us 

lead her out and stone her. 

f 

CHAPTER LVX ' 

ROSA QUO LOCORUM SERA MORATUR 

C LIVE NEWCOME bore his defeat with such a courage and 
resolution as those who knew the young fellow’s character were 
sure he would display. It was whilst he had a little lingering 
hope still that the poor lad was in the worst condition ; as a gambler is 
restless and unhappy whilst his last few guineas remain with him, and 
he is venturing them against the overpowering chances of the bank. 
His last piece, however, gone, our friend rises up from that unlucky 
table — beaten at the contest but not broken in spirit. He goes back 
into the world again and withdraws from that dangerous excitement ; 
sometimes when he is alone or wakeful, tossing in his bed at nights, he 
may recall the fatal game, and think how he might have won it — think 
what a fool he was ever to have played it at all — ^but these cogitations 
Clive kept for himself. He was magnanimous enough not even to blame 
Ethel much, and to take her side against his father, who, it must be 
confe^-scd, now exhibited a violent hostility against that young lady and 
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fier belongings. Slow to anger and utterly beyond deceit himself^ when 
Thomas Newcome was once roused, or at length believed that he was 
cheated, woe to the offender ! From that day forth, Thomas believed 
no good of him. Every thought or action of his enemy's life seemed 
treason to the worthy Colonel. If Barnes gave a diiuier-party, his 
uncle was ready to fancy that the banker w’anted to poison somebody ; 
if he made a little speech in the House of Commons (Barnes did make 
little speeches in the Hoizse of Commons), the Colonel was sure some 
infernal conspiracy lay under the villain’s words. The whole of that 

branch of the Newcomes fared little better at their kinsman’s hands 

they were all deceitful, sordid, heartless, worldly; — Ethel herself no 
better now than the people who had bred her up. People hate, as they 
love, unreasonably. Whether is it the more mortifying to us, to feel 
tfiat we are disliked or liked undeservedly 1 

Clive was not easy until he had the sea between him and his mis- 
fortune : and now Tliomas Newcome had the cliance of making that 
tour with his son which in early day.s had been such a favourite project 
with the good man. They travelled Rhineland and Sudtzerland together 
— they crossed into Italy — went from Milan to Venice (where Clive 
saluted the greatest painting in the world — the glorious ‘ Assumption * 
of Titian)— they went to Trieste, and over the beautiful StjTian Alps 
to Vienna— they beheld the Danube, and the plain where the Turk and 
Sobieski fought. They travelled at a prodigious fast pace. They did 
not speak much to one another. They were a pattern pair of English 
travellers. I dare say many persons whom they met smiled to observe 
them ; and shrugged their shoulders at the aspect of ces An^/ats. They 
did not know the care in the young traveller’s mind ; and the deep 
tendenicss and solicitude of the elder. Clive WTote to say it was a very 
pleasant tour, but I think I should not have liked to join it. Let us 
msmiss it in this single sentence. Other gentlemen have taken the same 
journey, and with sorrow perhaps as their silent fellow-traveller. How 
you remember the places aftenvards and the thoughts which purs\ied 
you ! If in after days, when your grief is dead and buried, you revisit 
the scenes m which it was your companion, how its ghost rises and shows 
Itself again ! Suppose this part of Mr. Clive’s life were to be described 
at length m several chapters, and not in a single brief sentence what 
dreary pages they would be ! In two or tliree months our friends saw 
a number of men, cities, mountains, rivers, and what not. It was yet 
^rly autumn when they were back in France again, and September 
toimd them at Brussels, where James Binnie, Es<iuire, and his family 
wwe established in comfortable quarters, and where we may be sure 
Clive and his father were very welcome. 

D^ged abroad at first sorely against his will, James Binnie had 
foundrthe^ntinental Hfe pretty much to his liking. He had passed a 
at Pau, a summer at Vichy, where the waters had done him good. 
Mis ladiM had made several charming foreign acquaintances. Mrs. 
Mackenzie had quite a list of Counts and Marchionesses among het 
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friends. The excellent Captain Goby wandered about the country with 
them. Was it to Rosey, was it to her mother, the Captain was most 
attached ? Rosey received him as a godpapa ; Sirs. Slackenzie as a 
wicked, odious, good-for-nothing, dangerous, delightful creature. Is it 
humiliating, is it consolatory, to remark, with what .small wit some of 
our friends are amused 1 The jovial sallies of Goby appeared exquisite 
to Rosey's mother, and to the girl probably; though that young Bahawder 
of a Clive Newcome chose to wear a grave face (confound his insolent 
airs !) at the very best of the Goby jokes. 

In Goby’s train was his fervent a^irer and inseparable young friend, 
Clarence Hoby. Captain Hoby and Captain Goby travelled the world 
together, visited Hombourg and Baden, Cheltenham and Leamington, 
Paris and Brussels, in company, belonged to the same club in London — 
the centre of all plea.sure, fashion, and joy, for the young oflBcer and the 
older campaigner. The jokes at the ‘Flag,’ the dinners at the ‘Flag,’ 
the committee of the ‘ Flag,’ were the theme of their constant conversa- 
tion. Goby, fifty years old, unattached, and with dyed mustacliios, was 
the affable comr^e of the youngest member of his club ; when absent, 
a friend wrote him the last riddle from the smoking-room ; when present, 
liis knowledge of horses, of cookery, wines, and cigars, and military 
history, rendered him a most acceptable companion. He knew the 
history and achievements of every regiment in the army ; of every general 
and commanding officer. He was known to have been ‘ out ’ more than 
once himself, and had made up a hundred quarrels. He was certainly 
not a man of an ascetic life or a profound intellectual culture : but 
though poor he was known to be most honoiuable ; though more than 
middle-aged he was cheerful, busy, and kindly; and though the youngsters 
called him Old Goby, he bore his years very gaily and handsomely, and 
I dare say numbers of ladies besides Mrs. Mackenzie thought him 
delightful. Goby’s talk and rattle perhaps somewhat bored James 
Binnie, but Thomas Newcome found the Captain excellent company ; 
and Goby did justice to the good qualities of the Colonel. 

Clive’s father liked Brussels very well Ho and his son occupied 
very handsome quarters, near the spacious apartments in the Park which 
James Binnie’s family inhabited. Waterloo was not far off, to which 
the Indian oflBcer paid several visits with Captain Goby for a guide ; 
and many of Marlborough’s battle-fields were near, in which Goby 
certainly took but a minor interest ; but on the other hand Clive beheld 
these with the greatest pleasure, and painted more than one dashing 
piece, in which Churchill and Eugene, Cutts and Cadogan, were the 
heroes ; whose flowing periwigs, huge boots, and thundering Flemish 
chargers were, he thought, more novel and picturesque than the Duke’s 
surtout, and the French Grenadiers’ hairy caps, w’hich so many English 
and French artists have portrayed. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pendennis were invited by our kind Colonel to pass a 
month — six months if they chose — at Brussels, and were most splendidly 
entertained by our friends in that city. A suite of handsome rooms 
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was set apart for us. My study communicated with Clive’s atelier. 
Many an hour did we pass, and many a ride and walk did we take 
toi^ether. I observed that Clive never mentioned Miss Newcome’s name, 
and Laura and I agreed that it was as well not to recall it. Only once, 
when we read the death of Lady Glenlivat, Lord Farintosh’s mother, 
in the newspaper, I remember to have said, ^ I suppose that marriage 
will be put off again.’ 

‘ Qu’est-ce que cela me fait 1 ’ says hlr. Clive gloomily, over his 
picture — a cheerful piece representing Count Egmont going to execu- 
tion; in which I have the honour to figure as a halberdier, Captain 
Hoby as the Count, — and Captain Goby as the Duke of Alva, looking 
out of window. 

IVIrs. Mackenzie was in a state of great happiness and glory during 
this winter. She had a carriage, and worked that vehicle most inde- 
fatigably. She knew a great deal of good company at Brussels. She 
had an evening for receiving. She herself went to countless evening 
parties, and had the joy of being invited to a couple of Court balls, at 
which I am bound to say her daughter and herself both looked very 
handsome. The Colonel brushed up his old uniform and attended these 
entertainments. M. Newcome fils, as I should judge, was not the 
worst-looking mai^ in the room ; and, as these young people waltzed 
together (in which accomplishment Clive was very much more skilful 
than Captain Hoby), I dare say many people thought he and Rosey 
made a pretty couple. 

Most persons, my wife included, difficult as that lady is to please, 
were pleased with the pretty little Rosey. She sang charmingly now, 
and looked so while singing. If her mother would but have omitted 
that chorus, which she cackled perseveringly behind her daughter’s 
pretty back : about nosey’s angelic temper ; about the compliments 
Signor Polonini paid her ; about Sir Horace Dash, our Minister, tTistst- 
ing upon her singing ‘ Batti Batti ’ over again, and the Ajchduke 
clapping his hands and saying. Oh yes ! ’ about Count Vanderslaapen’s 
attentions to her, etc. etc . ; but for these constant remarks of Airs. 
Mack’s, I am sure no one would have been better pleased with Miss 
nosey’s singing and behaviour than myself. As for Captain Hoby, it 

was easy to see how he w&s affected towards Miss Rosalind’s music 
and person. 

And indeed few things could be pleasanter than to watch the 
behaviour of this pretty little maid with Jier Uncle James and his old 
^uni the GoloneL The latter was soon as fond of her as James 
Binnie himself, whose face used to lighten wth pleasure whenever it 
turaed towards hers. She seemed to divine his wants, as she would 
trip across the room to fulfil them. She skipped into the carriage and 
wvered his feet with a shawl — James was lazy and chilly now — when 
he took his drive. She sat opposite to him and smiled on him ; and if 
^ dozed, quick another handkerchief was round his neck. I do not 
know whether she understood his joked, but she saluted them always 
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with a sweet kind smile. How she kissed him, and how delighted she 
was if he brought her a bouquet for her ball that night ! One day, 
upon occasion of one of these balls, James and Thomas, those two old 
boys, absolutely came into Mrs. Mackenzie’s drawing-room with a bouquet 
apiece for Miss Rosey ; and there was a fine laughing. 

‘ 0 you little Susanna ! ’ says James, after taking his usual payment : 
‘now go and pay t’other elder.’ Rosey did not quite understand at 
first, being, you see, more ready to laugh at jokes than to comprehend 
them : but when she did, I promise you she looked uncommonly pretty 
as she advanced to Colonel Newcome and put that pretty fresh clieek 
of hers up to liis grizzled mustachio. 

‘ I protest I don’t know which of you blushes the most,’ chuckled 
James Binnie — and the truth is, the old man and the young girl had 
both hung out those signals of amiable distress. 

On this day, and as if Miss Rosey was to be overpowered by flowers, 
who should come presently to dinner but Captain Hoby, with another 
bouquet ! on whicli Uncle James said Rosey should go to the ball like 
an American Indian, with her scalps at her belt. 

‘ Scalps I ’ cries Mrs. Mackenzie. 

‘ Scalps ! Oh law, uncle ! ’ exclaims Miss Rosey. ‘ What can you 
mean by anything so horrid 1 ’ 

Goby recalls to Mrs. Mack, Hook-ee-ma^goosh, tlie Indian chief, 
whom she must have seen when the Hundred and Fiftieth were at 
Quebec, and who had his lodge full of them ; and who used to lie about 
the barracks so drunk, and who used to beat his poor little European 
■^vife ; and presently Mr. Clive Newcome joins this company, when the 
chirping, tittering, joking, laughing, cease somehow. 

Has Clive brought a bouquet too? No. He has never thought 
about a bouquet. He is dressed in black, with long liair, a long 
mustachio, and melancholy imperial. He looks very liandsome, but as 
glum as an undertaker. And James Binnie says, ‘ Egml, Tom, they 
used to call you the knight of the woeful countenance, and Clive has 
just inherited the patenial mug.’ Then James calls out in a cheery 
voice, ‘ Dinner, dimier ! ’ and trots off with Mrs. Pendennis under his 
arm ; Rosey nestles up against the Colonel ; Goby and Mrs. Mack 
walk away arm-in-arm very contentedly; and I don't know vdth wliich 
of her three nosegays pretty Rosey appears at the ball. 

Our stay ^vith our friends at Brussels could not be prolonged beyond 
a month, for at the end of that periotl we were under an engagement 
to otlier friends in England, who were good enough to desire the 
presence of Mrs. Pendennis and her suite of baby, nurse, and husband. 
So we presently took leave of Rosey and the Cami)aigner, of the two 
stout elders, and our melancholy young Clive, who bore us company to 
Antwerp, and who won Laura’s heart by the neat way in wliich he took 
her child on board ship. Poor fellow ! how sad he looked as he bowed 
to us and took off his hat ! His eyes did not seem to bo looking at us. 
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though : tliey and his thoughts were turned another way. He moved 
off immediately, with his head down, puffing his eternal cigar, and lost 
in his own meditations ; our going or our staying was of very little 
importance to the lug\ibrious youth. 

‘I think it was a great pity they came to Brussels,’ says Laura, as 
we sat on the deck, while her unconscious infant was cheerful, and 
while the water of the lazy Scheldt as yet was smooth. 

‘Who ? The Colonel and Clive ? They are very handsomely lodged. 
They have a good maitre-d’hotel. Their dinners, I am sure, are 
excellent; and your cliild, madam, is as healthy as it possibly can be.’ 

‘Blessed darling! Yes!’ (Blessed darling crows, moos, jumps in 
his nurse’s arms, and holds out a little mottled hand for a biscuit of 
Savoy, which mamma supplies.) ‘I can’t help thinking, Arthur, that 
Rosey would have been much happier as Mrs. Hoby than she will be 
as Mrs. Newcome.’ 

‘ Who thinks of her being Mrs. Newcome 1 ’ 

‘Her mother, her uncle, and Clive’s father. Since the Colonel has 
been so rich, I think Mrs. Mackenzie sees a great deal of merit in Clive. 
Rosey will do anything her mother bids her. If Clive can be brought 
to the same obedience, Uncle James and the Colonel will be delighted. 
Uncle James has set his heart on this marriage. (He and his sister 
agree upon this point.) He told me, last night, that he would sing 
“Nunc dimittis,” could he but see the two children happy; and that 
he should lie easier in purgatory if that could be brought about.’ 

‘And what did you say, Laura?’ 

‘I laughed, and told Uncle James I was of the Hoby faction. He is 
very good-natured, frank, honest, «nd gentlemanlike, Mr. Hoby. But 
Uncle James said he thought Mr. Hoby was so — well, so stupid — that 
his Rosey would be thrown away upon the poor Captain. So I did not 
tell Uncle James that, before Clive’s arrival, Rosey had found Captain 
Hoby far from stupid. He used to sing duets with her ; he used to 
ride with her before Clive came. Last Tidnter, when they were at Pau, 
I feel certain Miss Rosey thought Captain Hoby very pleasant indeed. 
She thinks she was attoched to Clive formerly, and now she admires 
him, and is dreadfully afraid of him. He is taller and handsomer, and 
richer and cleverer than Captain Hoby, certainly.’ 

‘ I should think so, indeed,’ breaks out Mr. Pendennis. ‘ Why, my 
dear, Clive is as fine a fellow as one can see on a summer’s day. It 
does one good to look at him. What a pair of frank briglit blue eyes 
he has, or used to have, till this mishap overclouded them ! What a 
pleasant laugh he has I What a well-built, agile figure it is — what 
pluck, and spirit, and honour there is about my young chap ! I don’t 
say he is a genius of tlie highest order, but he is the staimchest, 
the bravest, the cheeriest, the most truth-telling, the kindest heart. 
Compare him and Hoby I Why, Clive is an eagle, and yonder little 
creature a mousing owl ! ’ 

‘ I like to hear you apeak so.’ cries Mrs. Laura very tenderly. ‘ People 
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say that you are alwa^ sneering, Arthur ; but I know my husband 
better. We know papa better, don’t we, baby ? ’ (Here my wife kisses' 
the infant Pendennis with g^eat effusion, who has come up dancing on 
his nurse’s arms.) ‘But,’ says she, coming back and snuggling by her 
husband’s side again— ‘But suppose your favourite Clive is an eagle, 
Arthur, don’t you think he had better have an eagle for a mate ? If 
he were to marry little Rosey, I dare say he would be very good to her ; 
but I think neither he nor she would be very happy. My dear, she 
does not care for his pursuits ; she does not understand him when he 
talks. The two captains, and Rosey and I, and the Campaigner, as 
you call her, laugh and talk, and prattle, and have the merriest little 
jokes with one another, and we all are as quiet as mice when you and 
Clive come in.’ 

‘What, am I an eagle too? I have no aqxuline pretensions at all, 
Mrs. Pendennis.’ 

‘No. Well, we are not afraid of you. We are not afraid of papa, 
are we, darling?’ this young woman now calls out to the other member 
of her family; who, if you will calculate, has just had time to be 
walked twice up and down the deck of the steamer, whilst Laura has 
been making her speech about eagles. And soon the mother, child, and 
attendant descend into the lower cabins : and then dinner is announced : 
and Captain Jackson treats us to champagne from his end of the table : 
and yet a short while, &nd we are at sea, and conversation becomes 
impossible ; and morning sees us under the grey London sky, and amid 
the million of masts in the Thames. 


CHAPTER LVII 

EOSEBURY AilD NEWCOMB 

T he friends to whom we were engaged in England were Florae 
and his wife, Madame la Princesse de Montcontour, who were 
determined to spend the Christmas holidays at the Princess’s 
country seat. It was for the first time since their reconciliation that 
the Prince and Princess dispensed their hospitalities at the latter’s 
chateau. It is situated, as the reader has already been informed, at 
some five miles from the town of Newcome ; away from the chimneys 
and smoky atmosphere of that place, in a sweet country of rural wood- 
lands ; over which quiet villages, grey church spires, and ancient gabled 
farm-houses are scattered : still wearing the peaceful aspect which 
belonged to them when Newcome was as yet but an antiquated country 
town, before mills were erected on its river banks, and dyes and cinders 
blackened its stream. Twenty years since, Newcome Park was the only 
great house in that district ; now scores of fine villas have sprung up in 
the suburb lying between the town and park. Newcome New Town, 
as everybody knows, has grown round the jwk gates, and the ‘ New 
Town Hotel ’ (where the railway station is) is a splendid structure in 
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the Tudor style, more ancient in appearance than the park itself; 
surrounded by little antique villas "with spiked gables, stacks of crooked 
chimneys, and plate-glass windows looking upon trim lawns ; with 
glistening hedges of evergreens, spotless gravel walks, and Elkabethan 
gig-houses. Under the great railway \iaduct of the New Town goes the 
old tranquil Avinding London highroad, once busy with a score of gay 
coaches, and ground by innumerable wheels ; but at a few miles from 
the NeAv Town Station the road has become so mouldy that the grass 
actually grows on it ; and Rosebury, Madame de Montcontour’s house, 
stands at one end of a village-green Avhich is even more quiet now than 
it was a hundred years ago. 

When first Madame de Florae bought the place, it scarcely ranked 
amongst the county houses ; and she, the sister of manufacturers at 
Newcome and Manchester, did not of course visit the county families. A 
homely little body, married to a Frenchman from whom she was separated, 
may or may not have done a great deal of good in her village, have had 
pretty gardens, and won prizes at tlie Newcome flower and fniit shows ; 
but, of course, she was nobody in such an aristocratic county as we all 

know shire is. She had her friends and relatives from Newcome. 

Many of them were Quakers — many were retail shopkeepers. She even 
frequented the little branch Ebenezer, on Rosebury Green ; and it was 
only by her charities and kindness at Christmas time, that the Rev. Dr. 
Potter, the rector at Rosebury, knew her. The old clergy, you see, live 
with the county families. Good little Madame de Florae was pitied and 
patronised by the Doctor ; treated with no little superciliousness by Mrs. 
Potter and the young ladies, who only kept the first society. Even 
when her rich brother died, and she got her share of all that money, 
Mrs. Potter said poor Madame de Florae did well in not trying to move 
out of ^ her natural sphere (Mrs. P. was the daughter of a bankrupt 
hatter in London, and had herself been governess in a noble family, out 
of which she married Mr. P., who was private tutor). Madame de 
Florae did well, she said, not to endeavour to leave her natural sphere, 
and that The County never would receive her. Tom Potter, the rector's 
wn, with whom I had the good fortune to be a fellow-student at Saint 
Bomface College, Oxbridge — a rattling, forward, and, it must be owned, 
youth asked me whether Florae was not a billiard-marker by 

^ V <5aution his sisters not to speak 

, before the lady of Rosebury. Tom was surprised to learn 
that Monsieur Paul de Florae was a gentleman of lineage incomparably 
better than that of any except two or three families in England (includ- 
ing your own, my dear and respected reader, of couree, if you hold to 

truth is, heraldically speaking, that union with 
the Higgs of Manchester was the first misalliance which the Florae 
family made for long long years. Not that I would wish for a 

moment to insinuate that any nobleman is equal to an English noble- 
man j nayi that an English snob, with a coatof^oms bought yestorday 
or stolen out of Edmonston, or a pedigree purchased from a peerage^ 
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maker, has not a right to look down upon any of your paltry foreign 
nobility. 

One day the carriage-and-four came in state from Ncwcome Park, 
with the well-known chaste liveries of the Newcomes, and drove up 
Rosebury Green, towards the parsonage gate, where Mrs. and the Miss- 
Potters happened to be standing, cheapening fish from a donkey-man,, 
■with whom they were in the habit of dealing. The ladies -were in their 
pokiest old head-gear and most dingy gowns, when they perceived the 
carriage approaching ; and considering, of course, that the visit of the 
Park people was intended for them, dashed into the rectory to change 
their clothes, leaving Rowkins, the costermonger, in tlie very midst of 
the negotiation about the three mackerel. Mamma got that new bonnet 
out of the bandbox ; Lizzy and Liddy skipped up to their bedroom, and 
brought out those dresses which they wore at the dejeuner at the New- 
come Athenseum, when Lord Leveret came down to lectiu-e ; into which, 
tliey no sooner had hooked their lovely shoulders, than they reflected 
with terror that mamma had been altering one of papa’s flannel waist- 
coats, and had left it in the drawing-room, when they were called out by 
the song of Rowkins, and the appearance of his donkey’s ears over the 
green gate of the rectory. To think of the Park people coming, and 
the drawing-room in that dreadful state ! 

But when they came downstairs, the Park people were not in the 
room — the woollen garment was still on the table (how they plunged it 
into the chiffonier !) — and the only visitor was Rowkins the coster- 
monger, grinning at the open French windows, with the three mackerel, 
and crying ‘ Make it sixpence, miss — don’t say fippens, ma’am, to a pore 
fellow that has a wife and family.’ So that the young ladies had to 
cry — ‘Impudence !’ ‘Get away, you vulgar insolent creature ! — Go round, 
sir, to the back door.’ ‘How dare you!’ and the like; fearing lest 
Lady Ann Newcome, and young Ethel, and Barnes should enter in the 
midst of this ignoble controversy. 

They never came at all — tliose Park people. How veiy odd I They 
passed the rectory gate ; they drove on to Madame de Florae’s lodge. 
They went in. They stayed for half-an-hoiir ; the horses driving round 
and round the gravel road before the house ; and Mi*s. Potter and the 
girls, speedily going to the upper chambers, and looking out of the room 
where the maids slept, saw Lady Ann, Ethel, and Barnes walking with 
Madame de Florae, going into the conservatories, issuing thence with 
MaeWhirter, the gardener, bearing huge bimches of grapes and laige 
fasces of flowers ; they saw Barnes talking in the most respectful 
manner to Madame de Florae ; and when they went downstairs and had 
their work before them — Liddy her gilt music-book, Lizzy her em- 
broidered altar-cloth, mamma her scarlet cloak for one of the old women 
— they h^ the agony of seeing the barouche over the railings whisk by, 
^vith the Park people inside, and Barnes driving the four horses. 

It was on that day when Barnes had determined to take up Madame 
de Florae ; when he was bent upon reconciling her to her husband. In. 
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spite of all Mrs. Potter’s predictions, the county families did come and 
Tisit the manufacturer’s daughter ; and when Madame de Florae became 
Madame la Prinoesse de Moncontour, when it \i-as announced that she 
was coming to stay at Rosebury for Christmas, I leave you to imagine 
whether the circumstance was or was not mentioned in the Newcome 
Sentinel and the Newcome Independent ; and whether Rev. G. Potter, 
D.D., and Mrs. Potter did or did not call on the Prince and Princess. 
I leave you to imagine whether the lady did or did not inspect all the 
alterations which Vineer’s people from Newcome were making at Rose- 
bury House — the chaste yellow satin and gold of the drawing-room — 
the carved oak for the dining-room — the chintz for the bedrooms — 
the Princess’s apartment — the prince’s apartment — the guests' apart- 
ments — the smoking-room, gracious goodness ! — the stables (these were 
under Tom Potter’s superintendence), ‘ and I ’m dashed,’ says he one day, 
‘if here doesn’t come a billiard-table I ’ 

The house was most comfortably and snugly appointed from top to 
bottom ; and thus it will be seen that Mr. and Mrs. Pendennis were 
likely to be in very good quarters for their Christmas of 184 — . 

Tom Potter was so kind as to call on me two days after our arrival ; 
and to greet me in the Princess’s pew at church on the previous day. 
Before desiring to be introduced to my wife, he requested me to present 
him to my friend the Prince. He called him Your ISUghness. His 
Highness, who had behaved with exemplary gravity, save once when he 
shrieked an ‘ah ! ’ as Miss Liddy led off the children in the organ-loft in 
a hymn, and the whole pack went woefully out of tune, complimented 
Monsieur Tom on the sermon of monsieur his father. Tom walked back 
with us to Rosebury Lodge gate. ‘ Will you not come in, and make a 
party of billiard with me?’ says his Highness. ‘Ah, pardon ! I forgot, 
you do not play the billiard the Sunday ! * ‘ dwy other rfay, Prince, I 

shall be delighted,’ says Tom ; and squeezed his Highness s hand tenderly 
at parting. ‘Your comrade of college, was he?’ asks Florae. ‘My 
dear, what men are these comrades of college I What men are you 
English ! My w’ord of honour, there are some of them here — if I were 
to say to them wax my boots, they would take them and wax them ! 
Didst thou see how the R^v^rend eyed us during the sermon? Ho 
regarded us over his book, my word of honour 1 ’ 

Madame de Florae said, simply, she wished the Prince would go and 
hear Mr. Jacob at the Ebenezer. . Mr. Potter was not a good preacher, 
certainly. 

‘Savez-vous qu’elle est furieusement belle, la fille du R^v^rend?’ 
whispered his Highness to me. ‘I have made eyes at her during the 
Mrmon. They will be of pretty neighbours these mees ! ’ and Paul 
looked unutterably rogmsh and victorious as he spoke. To my wife, I 
am boimd to say, Monsieur de Montcontour showed a courtesy, a respect 
kindness, that could not be exceeded. He admired lier. He paid 
her compliments inn u m erable, and gave me, I am sure, sincere congiatu- 
lationa at possessing such a treasure. I do not think he doubted about 
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his power of conquering her, or any other of the daughters of women. 
But I was the friend of his misfortunes — his guest ; and he spared me. 

I have seen nothing more amusing, odd, and pleasant than Florae 
at this time of his prosperity. We arrived, as this veracious chronicle 
has already asserted, on a Saturday evening. We were conducted to 
our most comfortable apartments ; with crackling fires blazing on the 
hearths, and every warmth of welcome. Florae expanded and beamed 
with good-nature. He shook me many times by the hand ; he lotted 
me ; he called me his good — his brave. He cri^ to his maltre-d’hotel, 
‘ Fr^d^ric, remember monsieur is master here ! Run before his orders. 
Prostrate thyself to him. He was good to me in the days of my mis- 
fortune. Hearest thou, Fr^d^ricl See that everything be done for 
Monsieur Pendennis — for Madame sa charmante lady — for her angelic 
infant, and the bonne. None of thy garrison tricks with that young 
person, Fr^^ric, vieux sc^l^rat ! Garde-toi de Ik, Fr^d^ric : si non, je 
t’envoie k Botani Bay ; je te traduis devant le Lord-Maire ! ’ 

‘ En Angleterre je me fais Anglais, vois-tu, mon ami,’ continued the 
Prince. ‘ Demain e’est Sunday, et tu vas voir ! I hear the bell, dress 
thyself for the dinner — my friend ! ’ Here there was another squeeze 
of both hands from the good-natured fellow. * It do good to my ’art 
to ’ave you in my 'ouse ! Heuh ! ’ He hugged his guest ; he ha<l tears 
in his eyes as he performed this droll, this kind embrace. Not less kind 
in her way, though less expansive and embractvey was Madame de 
Montcontour to my wife, as I found on comparing notes with that 
young woman, when the day’s hospitalities were ended. The little 
Princess trotted from bedchamber to nursery to sec that everj’thing was 
made comfortable for her guests. She sat and saw the child washed 
and put to bed. She ha<l never beheld such a little angel. She brought 
it a fine toy to play with. She and her grim old maid frightened the 
little creature at first, but it was very speedily reconciled to their counten- 
ances. She was in the nursery as early as the child’s mother. ‘ Ah ! ’ 
sighed the poor little woman, ‘ how happy you must be to have one.* 
In fine my wife was quite overcome by her goodness and welcome. 

Sunday morning arrived in the course of time, and then Florae 
appeared as a most w’onderful Briton indeed ! He wore topboots and 
buckskins ; and after breakfast, when he went to church, a white great- 
coat with a little cape, in which garment he felt that his similarity to an 
English gentleman was perfect. In conversation with liis grooms and 
servants he swore freely, — not that he was accustomed to employ oaths- 
in his own private talk, but he thought the employment of these 
expletives necessiiry as an English country gentleman. He never dined 
without a roast beef, and insisted that the piece of meat should be 
bleeding, ‘ as you love it, you others.’ He got up boxing-matches ; and 
kept birds for combats of cock. He assumed the sporting language 
with admirable enthusiasm — drove over to cover with a steppfere--“rode 
across contri like a good one — was splendid in the hunting-field in his- 
velvet-cap and Napoleon boots, and made the Hunt welcome at Rosebury^ 
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where his good-natured little wife was as kind to the gentlemen in scarlet 
as she used to be of old to the stout Dissenting gentlemen in black, who 
sang hymns and spake sermons on her lawn. These folks, scared at the 
change which had taken place in the little Princess’s habits of life, 
lamented her falling away ; but in the county she and her husband got a 
great popularity, and in Newcome town itself they were not less liked, 
for her benefactions were unceasing, and Paul’s affability the theme of 
all praise. The Newcome Independent and the Newcome Sentinel both 
paid him compliments ; the former joiimal contrasting his behaviour 
with that of Sir Barnes, their Member. Florae’s pleasure was to drive 
his Princess with four horses into Newcome. He called his carriage 
his ‘trappe,’ his ‘drague.’ The street-boys cheered and hurrahed the 
Prince as he passed through the town. One haberdasher had a yellow 
stock called the ‘ The Montcontour ’ displayed in his windows ; another 
had a pink one marked ‘ The Princely,’ and as such recommended it to 
the young Newcome gents. 

The drague conveyed us once to the neighbouring house of Newcome, 
whither my wife accompanied Madame de Montcontour at that lady’s 
own request, to whom Laura very properly did not think fit to confide 
her antipathy for Lady Clara Newcome. Coming away from a great 
house, how often she and I, egotistical philosophers, thanked our fates 
that our own home was a small one I How long -will great houses last 
in this world ? Do not their o^vners now prefer a lodging at Brighton, 
or a little entresol on the Boulevard, to the solitary ancestral palace in 
a park barred round with snow’1 We were as glad to get out of 
Newcome as out of a prison. My wife and our hostess skipped into 
the carriage, and began to talk freely as the lodge-gates closed after 
us. Would we be lords of such a place under the penalty of living in 
itl We agreed that the little angle of earth called Fairoaks was dearer 
to than the clumsy Newcome pile of Tudor masonry. The house had 
been fitted up in the time of George iv. and the quasi-Gothic revival. 
We were made to pass through Gothic dining-rooms, where there was 
now no hospitality, — Gothic drawing-rooms shrouded in brown hoUands, 
to one little room at the end of the dusky suite, where Lady Clara sat 
alone, or in the company of the nurses and children. The blank gloom 
of the place had fallen upon the poor lady. Even when my wife talked 
about children (good-natured Madame de Montcontour vaunting ours as 
a prodigy) Lady Clara did not brighten up. Her pair of young ones 
was exliibited and withdrawn. A something weighed upon the woman. 
We talked about Ethel’s marriage. She said it was fixed for the new 
year, she believed. She did not know whether Gleiilivat had been very 
handsomely fitted up, ' She had not seen Lord Farintosh’s house in 
London. Sir Barnes came down once — twice — of a Saturday sometimes, 
.for three or four days to hunt, to amuse himself, as all men do, she 
Mpposed, She did not know when he was coming again. She rang 
languidly when we rose to take leave, and sank back on her sofa, where 
lay a heap of French novels. * She has chosen some pretty books,’ says 
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Paul, as we drove through the sombre avenues through the grey park, 
mists lying about the melancholy ornamental waters, dingy herds of 
huddled sheep speckling the grass here and there ; no smoke rising up 
from the great stacks of chimneys of th building we were leaving 
behind us, save one little feeble thread of white which we knew came 
from the lire by which the lonely mistress of Newcome was seated. 
‘ Ouf ! ’ cries Florae, playing his whip, as the lodge-gates closed on us, 
and his team of horses rattled merrily along the road, ‘ what a blessing 
it is to be out of that vault of a place ! There is something fatal in 
this house — in this woman. One smells misfortune there.’ 

Tlie hotel which our friend Florae patronised on occasion of his visits 
to Newcome was the ‘ King’s Amis,’ and it happened one day, as we 
‘entered that place of entertainment in company, that a visitor of the 
house was issuing through the hall, to whom Florae seemed as if he 
would administer one of his customary embraces, and to whom the 
Prince called out ‘Jack,’ with great warmth and kindness as he ran 
towards the stranger. 

Jack did not appear to be particularly well pleased on beholding us ; 
he rather retreated from before the Frenchman’s advances. 

‘ My dear Jack, my good, my brave ’Ighgate ! I am delighted to 
see you ! ’ Florae continues, regardless of the stranger’s reception, or 
of the landlord’s looks towards us, who was bowing the Prince into 
his very best room. 

‘ How do you do, Monsieur de Florae ? ’ growls the new-comer surlily ; 
and was for moving on after this brief salutation ; but having a second 
thought seemingly, turned back and followed Florae into the apartment 
whither our host conducted us. A la bonyie hture / Florae renewed 
his cordial greetings to Lord Ilighgate. ‘ I knew not, mon bon, what 
fly had stung you,’ says he to my Lord. The landlord, rubbing his 
hands, smirking and bowing, was anxious to know whether the Prince 
w’ould take anything after his drive. As tlie Prince’s attendant and 
friend, the lustre of his reception partially illuminated me. When the 
chief was not by, I was treated with great attention (mingled with a 
certain degree of familiarity) by my landlord. 

Lord Highgate waited until Mr. Taplow was out of the room ; and 
then said to Florae, ‘ Don’t call me by my name here, please. Florae, 
I am here incog.’ 

‘Plait-il,’ asks Florae, ‘where is incog.?’ He laughed when the 
word was interpreted to him. Lord Highgate had turned to me. 

‘ There was no rudeness, you understand, intended, Mr. Pendennis, but 
I am down here on some business, and don’t care to wear the handle to 
my name. Fellows work it so, don’t you understand? never leave you 
at rest in a country town — tliat sort of thing. Heard of our friend 
Clive lately 1 * 

‘ Whether you 'ave ’andle or no ’andle. Jack, you are always the bien- 
venu to me. What is thy affair ? Old monster! I wager . . 

‘ No, no 1 No such nonsense.’ saj’s Jack, rather eagerly. ‘ I give 
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you my honour, I — I want to — to raise a sum of money — that is, to 
invest some in a speculation down here— deuced good the speculations 
down here ; and, by the way, if the landlord aslcs you, I ’m Mj. Harris 
— I’m a civil engineer — I’m waiting for the arrival of the Canada 
at Liverpool from America, and very imeasy about my brother who 
is on board,’ 

‘What does he recount to us there ? Keep these stories for the 
landlord, Jack j to us ’tis not the pain to lie. My good Mr. Harris, 
why have we not seen you at Kosebury 1 The Princess will scold me 
if you do not come ; and you must bring your dear brother when he 
arrive too. Ho you hear 1 ’ The last part of this sentence was uttered 
for Mr. Taplow’s benefit, who had re-entered the ‘George’ bearing a 
tray of wine and biscuit. 

The Master of Rosebury and Mr. Harris went out presently to look 
at a horse which was waiting the former’s inspection in the stable-yard 
of the hotel. The landlord took advantage of his business to hear a 
bell which never was rung, and to ask me questions about the guest 
who had been staying at his house for a week past. Did I know that 
party? Mr. Pendennis said, ‘Yes, he knew that party.’ 

‘ Most respectable party, I have no doubt ? ’ continues Boniface. 

‘ Do you suppose the Prince of Montcontour knows any but respect- 
able parties ? ’ asks Mr. Pendennis — a query of which the force was so 
great as to discomfit and silence our landlord, who retreated to ask 
questions concerning Mr. Harris of Florae’s grooms. 

What was Highgate’s business here ? Was it mine to know ? I might 
have suspicions, but should I entertain them, or communicate them, and 
had I not best keep them to myself ? I exchanged not a word on the 
subject of Highgate with Florae, as we drove home ; though from the 
way in which we looked at one another, each saw that the other was 
acquainted with that unhappy gentleman’s secret. We fell to talking 
about Madame la Duchesse d’I>Ty as we trotted on ; and then of English 
manners by way of contrast, of intrigues, elopements, Gretna Grin, etc. 
etc. ‘ You are a droll nation I ’ says Florae. ‘ To make love well, you 
must absolutely have a chaise-de-poste, and a scandal afterwards. If 
our affairs of this kind made themselves on the grand route, what armies 
of postillions we should need ! ’ 

I held my peace. In that vision of Jack Belsize I saw misery, guilt, 

children dishonoured, homes deserted, — ruin for all the actors and victims 

of the wretched conspiracy. Laura marked my disturbance when we 

reached home. She even divined the cause of it, and charged me with 

it at night, when we sat alone by our dressing-room fire, and had taken 

leave of our kind entertainers. Then, under her cross-examination, I 

own that I told what I had seen — Lord Highgate, under a feigned 

^yiug at Newcome. It might be nothing. * Nothing 1 Gracious 

heavens I Could not this crime and misery be stopped ? * ‘It might be 

too late,’ Laura’s husband said sadly, bending down his head into 
the 
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She was silent too for a while. I could see she was engaged where 
pious women ever •will betake themselves in moments of doubt, of grief, 
of pain, of sepjiration, of joy even, or whatsoever other trial. They have 
but to ^ill, and as it were an invisible temple rises round them ; their 
hearts can kneel down there ; and they have an audience of tlie great, 
the merciful, untiring Counsellor and Consoler. She would not have 
been frightened at Death near at hand. I have known her to tend the 
poor round about us, or to bear pain — not her own merely, but even her 
children’s and mine, with a surprising outward constancy and calm. But 
the idea of this crime being enacted close at hand, and no help for it — 
quite overcame her. I believe she lay awake all that night ; and rose 
quite haggard and pale after the bitter thoughts which had deprived her 
of rest. 

She embraced her own child ^^^th extraordinary tenderness that 
morning, and even wept over it, calling it by a thousand fond names of 
maternal endearment. ‘ Would I leave you, my darling — could I ever, 
ever, ever quit you, my blessing and treasure ! * The unconscious little 
thing, hugged to his mother’s bosom, and scared at her tones and tragic 
face, clung frightened and weeping round Laura’s neck. Would you ask 
what the husband’s feelings were as he looked at that sweet love, that 
sublime tenderness, that pure Saint blessing his life. Of all the gifts 
of Heaven to us below that felicity is the sum and the chief. I tremble 
as I hold it lest I should lose it, and be left alone in the blank world 
Tvithout it. 

Breakfast was scarcely over when Laura asked for a pony-carriage, and 
said she was bent on a private visit. She took her baby and nurse with 
her. She refused our company, and would not even say whither she 
was bound until she had passed the lodge-gate. I may have suspected 
what the object was of her journey. Florae and I did not talk of it. 
We rode out to meet the hounds of a cheery winter morning : on another 
day I might have been amused with my host — the splendour of his 
raiment, the neatness of his velvet cap, the gloss of his hunting-boots ; 
the cheers, shouts, salutations, to dog and man ; the oatlis and outcries 
of this Nimrod, who shouted louder than the w’hole field and the whole 
pack too — but on this morning I was thinking of the tragedy yonder 
enacting, and came away early from the hunting-field, and found my 
wife already returned to Rosebury. 

Laura had been, as I suspected, to lAdy Clara. She did not know 
why, indeed. She scarce knew what she should .say when she arrived — 
how she could say what she had in her mind. ‘ I hoped, Arthur, that 
I should have something — something told me to say,’ whisjMired ^ura, 
witli her head on my shoulder ; ‘ and as I lay awake last night thinking 
of her, prayed — that is, hoped, I might find a word of consolation for 
that poor lady. Do you know I think she has hardly ever heard a kind 
word ? She said so j she was very much afiected after we had talked 
together a little. 

‘ At first she was very indifferent ; cold and haughty in her manner; 
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ssked what had caused the pleasure of this visit, for I would go in, 
though at the lodge they told me her Ladyship was unwell, and they 
thought received no company. I said I wanted to show our boy to her 
— that the children ought to be acquainted — I don’t know what I said. 
She seemed more and more surprised — then all of a sudden — I don’t 
know how — I said, “ Lady Clara, I have had a dream about you and 
your cljildren, and I was so frightened that I came over to you to speak 
about it.” And I h/xd the dream, Pen ; it came to me alwolutely as I 
was speaking to her. 

‘ She looked a little scared, and I went on telling her the dream. “ My 
dear,” I said, “ I dreamed that I saw you happy with those children.” 

‘“Happy!” says- she — the three were playing in the conservatory, 
into which her sitting-room opens. 

‘ “ And that a bad spirit came and tore them from you ; and drove 
you out into the darkness ; and I saw you wandering about quite lonely 
and wretched, and looking back into the garden where the children were 
playing. And you asked and implored to see them ; and the Keeper 
at the gate said * No, never.’ And then — then I thought they passed 
by you, and they did not know you.” 

* “ Ab,” said Lady Clara. 

‘ “ And then I thought, as we do in dreams, you know, that it was 
my child who was separated from me, and who would not know me : 
and oh, what a pang that was ! Fancy that. Let us pray God that 
it was only a dream. And worse than that, when you, when I implored 
to come to the child, and the man said ‘ No, never,’ 1 thought there 
came a spirit — an angel that fetched the child to heaven, and you said, 
‘Let me come too ; oh, let me come too, I am so miserable.’ And the 
angel said, ‘ No, never, never.’ ” 

‘By this time Lady Clara was looking very pale. “What do you 
mean ? ” she asked of me,’ Laura continued. 

* “ 0 dear lady, for the sake of the little ones, and Him who calls 
them to Him, go you with them. Never, never part from them ! 
Cling to His knees, and take shelter there.” I took her hands, and I 
said more to her in this way, Arthur, that I need not, that I ought not 
to speak again. But she was touched at length when I kissed her ; 
and she said I was very kind to her, and no one had ever been so, and 
that she was quite alone in the world and had no friend to fly to ; and 
would I go and stay with her? and I said “Yes”; and we must go, 
lay dear. And I think you should see that person at Newcome— see 
him, and warn him,’ cried Laura, warming as she spoke, ‘and pray God 
to enlighten and strengthen him, and to keep him from this temptation, 
Md implore him to leave this poor, weak, frightened, trembling creature ; 
if he has the heart of a gentleman and the courage of a man, he will, 
I know he will.’ 

‘ I think he would, my dearest,’ I said, ‘ if he but heard the petitioner.’ 
lAura’s cheeks were blushing, her eyes brightened, her voice rang with 
■a sweet pathos of love that vibrates through my whole being sometimes. 
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It seems to me as if evil must give way, and "bad thoughts retire before 
that purest creature. 

‘Why has she not some of her family with her, poor thing?' my 
wife continued. ‘ She perishes in that solitude. Her husband prevents 
her, I think — and — oh — I know enough of him to know what liis life 
is. I shudder, Arthur, to see you take the hand of that wicked, selfish 
man. You must break with him, do you hear,*8ir?’ 

‘Before or after going to stay at his house, my love?’ asks 
Mr. Pendennis. 

‘ Poor thing ! she lighted up at the idea of any one coming. She 
ran and show^ me the rooms we were to have. It will be very stupid ; 
and you don’t like that. But you can write your book, and still hunt 
and shoot with our friends here. And Lady Ajin Newcome must be 
made to come back again. Sir Barnes quarrelled with his mother and 
drove her out of the house on her last visit — think of that ! The 
servants here know it. Martha brought me the whole story from the 
housekeeper’s room. This Sir Barnes Newcome is a dreadful creature, 
Arthur. I am so glad I loathed him from the very first moment I 
saw him.' 

‘And into this ogre’s den you propose to put me and my family, 
madam ! ’ says the husband. ‘ Indeed, where won’t I go if you order 
me ? O, who will pack my portmanteau ? ’ 

Florae and the Princess were both in desolation when, at dinner, we 
announced our resolution to go away — and to our neighbour’s at New- 
come ? that was more e.xtraordinary. ‘ Que diable goest thou to do in 
this gallery ? ’ asks our host as we sat alone over our wine. 

But Laura’s intended visit to Lady Clara was never to have a fulfil- 
ment, for on this same evening, as we sat at our dessert, comes a 
messenger from Newcome with a note for my wife from the lady there. 

* Dearesty Jcindest Mrs. Pendennis,’ Lady Clara wrote, with many 
italics, and evidently in much distress of mind, — ‘Your visit i& not to 
he. I spoke about it to Sir B., who arrived this afternoon, and who 
has already begun to treat me in his usual u'ay. Oh, I am so unhappy ! 
Pray, pray, do not be angry at this rudeness — though indeed it is oidy 
a kindness to keep you from this wretched place ! I feel as if I cannot 
hear this much longer. But, whatever happens, I shall always remember 
yoiir goodness, your beautiful goodness and kindness ; and shall worship 
you as an angel deserves to be worshipped. Oh, why had I not such a 
friend earlier ! But alas ! I have none — only his odious family thrust 
upon me for companions to the urretched, lonely C. N. 

^P.S . — He does not know of my writing. Do not be surprised if 
you get another note from me in the morning, written in a ceremonious 
style, and regretting that we cannot have the pleasure of receiving Mr. 
and Mrs. Pendennis for the present at Newcome. 

‘ P.S. — The hypocrite ! ' 
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This letter was handed to my wife at dinner-time, and she gave it to 
me as she passed out of the room with the other ladies. 

I told Florae that the Newcomes could not receive us, and that we 
•would remain, if he willed it, his guests for a little longer. The kind 
fellow was only too glad to keep us. ‘My wife would die without 
B^hif he said. ‘She becomes quite dangerous about B^i.* It was 
^tifying that the good old lady was not to be parted as yet from the 
innocent object of her love. 

My host knew as well as I the terms upon which Sir Barnes and his 
•wife were living. Their quarrels were the talk of the whole county ; 
one side brought forward his treatment of her, and his conduct else- 
where, and said that he was so bad tha* honest people should not know 
him. The other party laid the blame n^n her, and declared that Lady 
Clara was a languid, silly, weak, frivolous creature ; always cr3dng out 
of season j who had notoriously taken Sir Barnes for his money, and 
■who as certainly had had an attachment elsewhere. Yes, the accusa- 
tions were true on both sides. A bad, selfish husband had married a 
woman for her rank ; a weak, thoughtless girl had been sold to a man 
for his money ; and the union, which might have ended in a comfortable 
mdifference, had taken an ill turn and resulted in misery, cruelty, fierce 
mutiml recriminations, bitter tears shed in private, husband’s curses and 
maledictions, and open scenes of wrath and violence for servants to 
wtness and the world to sneer at. We arrange such matches every 
^y ; we sell or buy beauty, or rank, or wealth ; we inaugurate the 
bargain in churches with sacramental services, in which the parties 
eng^ed call upon Heaven to witness their vows — we know them to 
be hes, and we seal them ^vith God’s name. ‘I, Barnes, promise to 
take you, Clara, to love and honour till death do us part.* ‘ I Clara 
pro^e to take you, Barnes,’ etc. etc. • Who has not heard the ancient 
T^ords ; and how many of us have uttered them knowing them to be 
^true : and is there a bishop on the bench that has not amen’d the 

hmbug m lawn sleeves and called a blessing over the kneeling pair 
of perjurers % o » 


Does Harris know of Newcome’s return?’ Florae asked, when I 
acqimmted him with this intelligence. ‘ Ce scdl^rat de Highgate— Va » ’ 
Hoes Newcome know that Lord Highgate is here?’ I thought 
mhm myself, admiring my wife’s faithfulness and simplicity, and 

r^g to believe with that pure and guileless creature that it was not 
yet too late to save the unhappy Lady Clara, 

‘Mr. H^ had best be warned,’ I said to Florae; ‘will you write 
wm a word, and let us send a messenger to Newcome?’ 

‘Parbleu, no!’ the affair was none of his, he 
attended himself always to this result of Lady Clara’s marriage. He 

at Baden, when scenes 

aJfidlf ®aough comical, mafoi^ had taken place d,propos of this 

Why should he meddle with it now? 

OMldren dishonoured,’ said I, ‘ honest famUies made miserable ^ fnr 
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Heaven’s sake, Florae, let us stay this catastrophe if we can/ I spoke 
with much warmth, eagerly desirous to avert this calamity if possible, 
and very strongly moved by the tale which I had heard only just before 
dinner from that innocent creature, whose pure heart had already 
prompted her to plead the cause of right and truth, and to try and 
rescue an unhappy desperate sister trembling on the verge of ruin. 

* If you will not write to him,’ said I, in some heat ; ‘ if your grooms 
don’t like to go out of a night ’ (this was one of tlic objections which 
Florae had raised), ‘ I will walk.’ We were talking over the affair 
rather late in the evening, the ladies having retreated to their sleeping 
apartments, and some guests having taken leave, whom our hospitable 
host and hostess had entertained that niglit, and before whom I 
naturally did not care to speak upon a subject so dangerous. 

‘ Parbleu, what virtue, my friend ! what a Joseph ! ’ cries Florae, 
puffing his cigar. ‘One sees well that your wife had made you the 
sermon. My poor Pendennis ! You are hen-pecked, my pauvre bon ! 
You become the husband model. It is true,my mother writes that thy 
wife is an angel ! ’ 

‘ I do not object to obey such a woman when she bids me do right,* 
I said ; and would indeed at that woman’s request have gone out upon 
the errand, but that we here fo\ind another messenger. On days when 
dinner-parties were held at Rosebury, certain auxiliary waiters used to 
attend from Newcomc, whom the landlord of the ‘ King's Arms ’ was 
accustomed to supply ; indeed, it was to secure these, and make other 
necessary arrangements, respecting fish, game, etc., that the Prince de 
Montcontour had ridden over to Newcome on the day when we met 
Lord Highgate, alias Mr. Harris, before tlie bar of the hotel. Whilst 
we were engaged in the above conversation a servant enters, and says, 
‘My Lord, Jenkins and the other man is going back to Newcome in 
their cart, and is there anything wanted?’ 

‘ It is the Heaven which sends him,’ says Florae, turning round to 
me with a laugh. ‘Make Jenkins to wait five minutes, Robert; I 
have to write to a gentleman at the “King’s Arms.”’ And so saying, 
Florae wrote a line, which he showed me, and having sealed the note, 
directed it to Mr. Harris at the ‘ King’s Arms.’ The cart, the note, 
and the assistant waiters departed on their way to Newcome. Florae 
bade me go to rest with a clear conscience. In truth, the warning was 
better given in that way than any other, and a word from Florae was 
more likely to be effectual than an expostulation from me. I had 
never thought of making it, perhaps, except at the expressed desire of 
a lady whose counsel in all the difficult circumstances of life I own I 
am disposed to take. 

Mr. Jenkins’s horse no doubt trotted at a very brisk pace, as gentle- 
men’s horses will of a frosty night, after their masters have been 
regaled with plentiful supplies of wine and ale. I remember m my 
bachelor days that my horses always trotted quicker ato I ® 

good dinner; the champagne used to commximcate itself to them 
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somehow, and the claret get into their heels. Before midnight the 
letter for Mr. Harris was in Mr. Harris’s hands in tlie ‘ King’s Arms.^ 

It has been said that in the Boscawen Room at the Arn»s, some of 
the jolly fellows of Newcome had a club, of which Parrot the 
auctioneer, Tom Potts the talented reporter, now editor of the Inde- 
peTident, Vidler the apothecary, and other gentlemen, were members. 

When we first had occasion to mention that society, it was at an 
early stage of this history, long before Clive Newcome’s fine mustachio 
had grown. If Vidler the apothecary was old and infirm then, he is 
near ten years older now ; he has had various assistants, of course, and 
one of them of late years had become his partner, though the firm 
continues to be known by Vidler’s ancient and respectable name. A 
jovial fellow was this partner — a capital convivial member of the Jolly 
Britons, where he used to sit very late, so as to be in readiness for any 
night-work that might come in. 

So the Britons were all sitting smoking, drinking, and making merry, 
in the Boscawen Room, when Jenkins enters with a note, which he 
straightway delivers to Mr. Vidler’s partner. ‘From Rosoburj’^l The 
Princess ill again, I suppose,’ says the surgeon, not sorry to let the 
wmpany know that he attend her. ‘ I wish the old girl would be ill 
in the day-time. Confound it,’ says he, ‘what’s this?’ — and he reads 
out, ‘ “ Sir Newcome est de retour. Bon voyage, mon ami. F.” 
What does this mean ? ’ 

‘ I thought you knew French, Jack Harris,’ says Tom Potts ; ‘ you ’re 
always bothering us with your French songs.’ 

‘ Of course I know French,’ says the other : ‘ but what ’s the meaninff 
of this?’ 

‘Screwcome came back by the five o’clock train. I was in it, and 
his royal highness would scarcely speak to me. Took Brown’s fly from 

the station. Brown won’t enrich his family much by the operation,’ 
says Mr. Potts. 

‘ But what do I care ? ’ cries Jack Harris ; ‘ we don’t attend him and 

■^e don’t lose much by that. Howell attends him, ever since Vidler 
and he had that row.’ 

‘ HuUoh I say it’s a mistake,’ cries Mr. Taplow, smoking in his 

letter is for the party in the Benbow. The gent which 
the Prince spoke to him, and called him Jack the other day when he 
was here. Here’s a nice business, and the seal broke, and all. Is 
he Benbow party gone to bed? John, you must carry him in this 
here note.’ John, quite Innocent of the note and its contents, for ho 
that moment had entered the club-room with Mr. Potts’s supper, 
twk the note to the Benbow, from which he presently returned to 
ms master with a veiy scared coxmtcnance. He said the gent in the 
Benbow a most harbitraiy gent. He had almost choked John 
att^ reading the letter, and John wouldn’t stand it ; and when John. 

he supposed that Mr. Harris in the Boscawen— that Mr. Jack 
Hams had opened the letter, the other gent cursed and swore awful. 
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‘ Potts, ^ said Taplow, who was only too communicative on some 
occasions after he had imbibed too much of his own brandy-and-water, 
*it s my belief that that party’s name is no more Harris than mine is. 
I have sent his linen to the wash, and there was two white pocket- 
handkerchiefs with H. and a coronet.’ 

On the next day we drove over to Newcome, hoping perhaps to find 
that Lord Highgate had taken the warning sent to him and quitted the 
place. But we were disappointed. He was walking in front of the 
hotel, where a thousand persons might see him as well as ourselves. 

We entered into his private apartment with him, and there expostu- 
lated upon his appearance in the public street, where Barnes Newcome 
or any passer-by might recognise him. He then told us of the mishap 
which had befallen Florae’s letter on the previous night. 

‘ I can’t go away now, whatever might have happened previously ; 
by this time that villain knows that I am here. If I go, he will say I 
was afraid of him, and ran away. Oh, how I wish he would come and 
find me.’ He broke out with a savage laugh. 

‘ It is best to run away,’ one of us interposed sadly. 

‘ Pendennis,’ he said with a tone of great softhess, ‘ your wife is a 
good woman. God bless her. God bless her for all she has said and 
done — would have done, if that villain had let her. Ho you know the 
poor thing hasn’t a single friend in the world, not one, — expect me, 
and that girl they are selling to Farintosh, and who does not count for 
much 1 He has driven away all her friends from her : one and all turn 
upon her. Her relations of course : when did they ever fail to hit a 
poor fellow or a poor girl when she was down 'I The poor angel ! The 
mother who sold her comes and preaches at her ; Kew’s wife turns up 
her little cursed nose and sconis her ; Booster, forsooth, must ride the 
high horse, now he is married and lives at Chauticlere, and give her 
warning to avoid my company or his ! Ho you know the only friend 
she ever had was that old woman with the stick — old Kew ; the old 
witch whom they buried four months ago after nobbling her money for 
the beauty of the family ? She used to protect her — that old woman ; 
Heaven bless her for it wherever she is now, the old hag — a good word 
won’t do her any harm. Ha ! ha ! ’ His laughter was cruel to hear. 

‘ Why did I come down 1 * he continued in reply to our sad queries. 
' Why did I come do^vn, do you ask ? Because she was \vretched, and 
sent for me. Because if I was at the end of the world, and she was to 
say, “Jack, come I ” I ’d come.’ 

‘ And if she bade you go 1 ’ asked his friends. 

‘ I would go ; and I have gone. If she told me to jump into the sea, 
do you think I would not do it? But I go ; and when she is alone with 
him, do you know what he does? He strikes her. Strikes that poor 
little thing ! He has owned to it. She fled from him and sheltered 
with the old woman who ’s dead. He may be doing it now. Why did 
lever shake hands with him? that’s humiliation sufficient, isn’t it? 
But she wished it ; and I ’d black his boots, curse him, if she told me. 
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And because he wanted to keep my money in his confounded bank ; and 
because he knew he might rely upon my honour and hers, poor dear 
child, he chooses to shake hands with me — me, w’hom he hates worse 
than a thousand devils — and quite right too. AVhy isn’t there a place 
where we can go and meet, like man to man, and have it overl If I 
had a ball through my brains I shouldn’t mind, I tell you. I ’ve a mind 
to do it for myself, Pendennis. You don’t understand me, Viscount.’ 

‘ II est VTai,’ said Florae, "with a shrug, ‘ I comprehend neither the 
suicide nor the chaise-de-poste. What will you 1 I am not yet enougli 
English, my friend. We make marriages of convenance in our country, 
que diable, and wdiat follows follows ; but no scandal aftenvards. Do 
not adopt our institutions k demi, my friend. Vous ne me comprenez 
pas non plus, mon pauvre Jack ! ’ 

‘There is one way still, I think,’ said the third of the speakers in this 
scene. ‘Let Lord Highgate come to Rosebury in his own name, leaving 
that of Mr. Harris behind him. If Sir Barnes Newcome wants you, he 
can seek you there. If you will go, as go you should, and God speed 
you, you can go, and in your own name too.’ 

‘ Parbleu, e’est 5 a,’ cries Florae, ‘ he speaks like a book — the 
Romancier ! ’ I confess, for my part, I thought that a good woman 
might plead with him, and touch that manly, not disloyal heart now 
trembling on the awful balance between evil and good. 

‘Aliens! let us make to come the drogue!’ cries Florae. ‘Jack, 
thou returnest with us, my friend ! Madame Pendeiiuis, an angel, my 
friend, a jual-re the most charming, shall roncoule to tliec tlie sweetest 
sermons. My wife shall tend thee like a mother — a grandmother. Go 
make thy packet I ’ 

Lord Highgate was very much pleased and relieved seemingly. He 
shook our hands, he said he should never forget our kindness, never ! 
In tnith the didactic part of our conversation wj\s carried on at much 
greater length than as here noted down : and he would come that 

evening, but not with us, thank you ; he had a particular engagement 

some letters he must write. Those done, he would not fail us, and 
would be at Rosebiuy by dmner*time. 


CHAPTER LVIir 
‘one more unfortunate’ 

T he Fates did not ordain that the plan should succeed wliich 
Lord Highgate’s friends had devised for Lady Clara’s rescue 
or respite. He was bent upon one more interview with the 
imtortunate lady ; end in that meeting the future destiny of their luck- 
^ lives was decided. On the morning of his return homo, Barnes 
Newwme had information that Lord Highgate, under a feigned name 
Md been staying m the neighbourhood of his house, and had repeatedly 
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been seen in the company of Lady Clara. She may have gone out to 
meet him but for one hour more. She had taken no leave of lier children 
on the day when she left her home, and, far from making preparations 
for her own departure, had been engaged in getting the house ready for 
the reception of members of the family, whose arrival her husband 
announced as speedily to follow his own. Ethel and Lady Ann, and 
some of the children, were coming. Lord Farintosh’s motlier and sisters 
were to follow. It was to be a reunion previous to the marriage which 
was closer to unite the two families. L«ady Clara said ‘yes’ to her 
husband’s orders ; rose mechanically to obey his w’ishes and arrange for 
the reception of the guests ; and spoke tremblingly to the housekeeper 
as her husband jibed at her. The little ones had been consigned to bed 
early, and before Sir Barnes’s arrival. He did not think fit to see them 
in tlieir sleep ; nor did their mother. She did not know, as the poor 
little creatures left her room in charge of their nurses, that she looke<l 
on tliem for the last time. Perhaps, had she gone to their bedsides 
that evening, had the wretched panic-stricken soul been allowed leisure 
to pause, and to think, and to pray, the fate of the morrow might have 
been otherwise, and the trembling l)alance of the scale have inclined to 
right’s side. But the pause was not allowed her. Her husband came 
and saluted her wth his accustomed greetings of scorn, and sarcasm, 
and brutal insult. On a future day he never dared to call a servant of 
his household to testify to his treatment of her, though many were ready 
to attend to prove his cruelty and her terror. On tlmt very last night. 
Lady Clara’s maid, a country-girl from her father’s house at Chauticlere, 
told Sir Barnes, in the midst of a conjugal dispute, that her lady might 
bear his conduct, but she could not, and that slie would no longer live 
under the roof of such a bnite. The girl’s interference was not likely 
to benefit her mistress much : the wretchetl Lsidy Clara passed the last 
night under the roof of her husband and children, unattended save by 
this poor domestic who was about to leave her, in tears and hysterical 
outcries, and then in moaning stupor. Lady Clara put to sleep with 
laudanum, her maid carried down the story of her wrongs to the servants’ 
quarters ; and half-a-dozen of them took in their resignation to Sir 
Banies as he sat over his breakfast the next morning — in his ancestral 
hall — surrounded by the portraits of his august forefathers — in liis 
happy home. 

Their mutiny, of course, did not add to their master’s good-humour; 
and his letters brought him news which increased Barnes’s fury. A mes- 
senger arrived with a letter from his man of business at Newcome, upon 
the*receipt of which he started up with such an execration as frightened 
the servant waiting on him, and letter in hand he ran to Lady Clara s 
sitting-room. Her Ljulysliip was up. Sir Barnes breakfasted rather late 
on the firat morning after an arrival at Newcome. He liad to look over 
tlic bailiff’s books, and to look about him round the park and grounds ; to 
curse the gardeners ; to damn the stable and kennel grooms ; to yell at 
tlie woodman for clearing not enough or too much ; to rail at the poor old 
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work-people brooming away the fallen leaves, etc. So liady Clara was up 
and dressed when her husband went to her room, which lay at the end 
of the house, as we have said, the last of a suite of ancestral halls. 

The mutinous servant heard a high voice and curses within j then 
Lady Clara’s screams j then Sir Barnes Newcome burst out of the room, 
locking the door, and taking the key with him, and saluting with more 
curses J amcs, the mutineer, over whom his master ran. 

‘Curse your wife, and don’t curse me, Sir Barnes Newcome!’ said 
James, the mutineer; and knocked down a hand which the infuriated 
. Baronet raised against him, ^vdth an arm that was thrice as strong as 
Barnes s own. This man and maid followed their mistress in the sad 
journey upon which she was bent. They treated her with unalterable 
respect. They never could he got to see that her conduct was wrong. 
When Barnes’s counsel subsequently tried to impugn their testimony, 
they dared him, and hurt the plaintiff’s case very much. For the 
balance had weighed over ; and it was Barnes himself who caused what 
now ensued, and what we learned in a very few hours afterwards from 
Newcome, where it was the talk of the whole neighbourhood. 

Flo^ and I, as yet ignorant of all that was occurring, met Barnes 
near his own lodge-gate riding in the direction of Newcome, as we were 
ouwelves returning to Rosebury. The Prince de Montcoiitour, who was 
driving, affably saluted the Baronet, who gave us a scowling recognition 
and rode on, his groom behind him. ^The figure of this garcon,’ says 
florae, as our acquaintance passed, ‘is not agreeable. Of pale, he has 
b^me livid. I hope these two men will not meet, or evil will come ! * 
Evil to Bamw there might be. Florae’s companion thought, who knew 
4.U little affaire between Baraea and his uncle and cousin : and 

that Lord Highgatc was quite able to take care of himself. 

In half-an-hour after Florae spoke, that meeting between Barnes and 
nighga^ actually had taken place— in the open square of Newcome 
^thin four doors of the ‘ King’s Anns ' inn, close to which lives Sir 
Barnes Newcome’s man of business ; and before which Mr. Harris, as- 
ne was called, was walking, and waiting till a carriage which he had 
ordered came round from the inn-yard. As Sir Barnes Newcome rode 
into the pl^ m^y people touched their hats to him, however little 

ey oved him. He was bowing and smirking to one of these, when he 
suddenly saw Belsize. 

He started back, causing his horse to back with him on to the pave- 
ment and It may have been rage and fury, or accident and nervousness 

^rely, but at this instant Barnes Newcome, looking towards Lord 
<nighgate, shook his whip. 

^ You cowa^ly villain ! ’ said the other, springing forward. ‘ I was 
going to your house.’ 

"P '“lucky 

now dare you t'y — to- * 

’ said Belsize. ‘Is that tlie cane you strike 
your wife with, you ruffian?’ Belsize seized and tore him out of tho- 
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saddle, flinging him screaming down on the pavement. The horse, rear- 
ing and making way for himself, galloped down the clattering street ; 
a hundred people were round Sir Barnes in a moment. 

The carriage which Belsize had ordered came round at this very 
juncture. Amidst the crowd, shrinking, bustling, expostulating, threaten- 
ing, who pressed about him, he shouldered his way. Mr. Taplow, aghast, 
was one o£ the hundred spectators of the scene. 

*I am Lord Highgate,’ said Barnes’s adversary. ‘If Sir Barnes 
Newcome wants me, tell him I will send him word where he may hear 
of me.’ And getting into the carriage, he told the driver to go ‘to the 
usual place.’ 

Imagine the hubbub in the town, the conclaves at the inns, the talks 
in the counting-houses, the commotion amongst the factory people, the 
paragraphs in the Newcome papers, the bustle of surgeons and la^vye^s, 
after this event. Crowds gathered at the ‘ King’s Arms,’ and waited 
round Mr. Speers the lawyer’s house, into which Sir Barnes was carried. 
In vain policemen told them to move on ; fresh groups gathered after 
the seceders. On the next day, when Barnes Newcome, who was not 
much hurt, had a fly to go home, a factory man shook his fist in at the 
carriage window, and, with a curse, said ‘ Serve you right, you villain.’ 
It was the man whose sweetheart this Don Juan had seduced and 
deserted years before — whose wrongs were well known amongst his mates 
ft leader in the chorus of hatred which growletl round Banies Newcome. 

Barnes’s mother and sister Ethel had reached Newcome shortly before 
tlie return of tlie master of the house. The people there were in dis- 
turbance. Lady Ann and Miss Newcome came out with pallid looks to 
greet him. He laughed and reassured them about his accident : indeed 
his hurt had been trifling ; he had been bled by the surgeon, a little 
jarred by the fall from his horse; but there was no sort of danger. 
Still their pale and doubtful looks continued. What caused them ? In 
the open day, with a servant attending her. Lady Clara Newcome had 
left her husband’s house ; and a letter was forwarded to him that same 
evening from my Lord Highgate, informing Sir Barnes Newcome that 
Lady Clara Pulleyu could bear his tyranny no longer, and had left his 
roof;; that Lord Highgate proposed to leave England almost immediately, 
■but would remain long enough to afford Sir Barnes Newcome the oppor- 
tunity for an interview, in case he should be disposed to demand one ; 
and a friend (of Lord Highgate’s late regiment) was named who would 
receive letters and act in any way necessary for his Lordship. 

The debates of the House of Lords must tell what followed after- 
wards in the dreary history of Lady Clara Pulleyn. The proceedings in 
the Ndwcome Divorce Bill filled the usual number of columns in the 
papers, — especially the Sunday papers. The witnesses were examined 
by learned peers whose business — nay, pleasure — it seems to be to enter 
into such matters ; and, for the ends of justice and morality, doubtless, 
the whole story of Barnes Newcome’s household was told to the British 
public. In the previous trial in the Court of Queen’s Bench, how 
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grandly Serjeant Rowland stood up for the rights of British husbands ! 
^yith what pathos he depicted the conjugal paradise : the innocent 
children prattling round their happy parents ; the serpent, tlie destroyer 
entering into that Belgravian Eden ; the •svTetched and deserted husband 
alone by his desecrate hearth, and calling on his country for redress ! 
Rowland wept freely during his noble harangue. At not a shilling 
under twenty thousand pounds would he estimate the cost of his client’s 
wjunes. ^ The jury was very much affected ; the evening papers gave 
Rowland’s address tn ex/enso, with some pretty sharp mps at the 
aristocracy in general The Day, the principal morning jounial of that 
period, came out with a leading article the next morning, in wliich every 
party concerned and every institution was knocked about. The disgrace 
of the peerage, the ruin of the monarchy (with a retrospective view of 
the well-known case of ‘ Gygcs and Candaules ’), the monstrosity of the 
crime, and the absurdity of tlie tribunal and the punishment, were all 
set forth in the terrible leading article of the Day. 

But when, on the next day, Serjeant Rowland was requested to call 
witnesses to prove that connubial happiness which he had depicted so 
pathetically, he had none at hand. 


Oliver, Q.C., now had his innings. A man, a husband, and a father 
Mr. Oliver could not attempt to defend tffe conduct of his unfortunate 
client j but if there could be any excuse for such conduct, that excuse 
he was free to confess the plaintiff had afforded, whose cruelty and 
neglect twenty witnesses in court were ready to prove — ne^^lect so 
outrageouj cruelty so systematic, that he wondered the plaintiff had 
not been better advised than to bring this trial, with all its degrading 
particulars to a public issue. On the veiy day when the iU-omened 
marriage took place, another victim of cruelty had interposed as vainly 
—as vainly as Serjeant Rowland himself interposed in court to prevent 
this case being made known— and with piteous outcries, in the name of 
outraged neglected woman, of castaway children pleading in vain for 
bread, had besought the bride to pause, and the bridegroom to look 
^on the wretched beings who owed him life. Why had not Lady 
Uara PuUeyns friends listened to that appeall And so on, and so on, 
between Rowland and Oliver the battle waged fiercely that day. Many 
^tuesses were mauled and slain. Out of that combat scarce anybody 

c>»ampions, Rowland, Serjeant, and 
yuver, y.o. The whole country looked on and heard the wretched 

f fn Highgate’s fault, but of the private 

P^iUoes of their suborned footmen and conspiring housemaids. Mr 

length-those men were 

deHnquendes ; consoled the 
thi^rtn ^ V ^ immense damages, and left him free to pursue 
had^n altogether from the tie, which 

Hanom affectmg Episcopal benediction at St George’^ 
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So Lady Clara flies from the custody of her tyrant, but to what a 
rescued The very man who loves her, and gives her asylum, pities and 
deplores her. She scarce dares to look out of the windows of her new 
home upon the world, lest it should know and reproach her. All the 
sisterhood of friendship is cut off from her. If she dares to go abroad 
she feels tlie sneer of the world as she goes through it ; and knows that 
malice and scorn whisper behind her. People, as criminal but undis* 
covered, make room for her, as if her touch were pollution. She knows 
she has darkened the lot and made wretched the homo of the man wliom 
she loves best ; that his friends who see her, treat her with but a 
doubtful respect ; and the domestics who attend her, with a suspiciou.s 
obedience. In the country lanes, or the streets of the county town, 
neighbours look aside as the carriage passes in which she sits splendid 
and lonely. Rough hunting companions of her husband’s come to her 
table; he is driven perforce to the company of flatterers and men of 
inferior sort ; his equals, at least in his own home, will not live with 
him. She would be kind, perhaps, and charitable to the cottagers round 
alwut her, but she fears to visit them lest they too should scorn her. 
The clergyman who distributes her charities, blushes and looks awkward 
on passing her in the village^t' he should be walking with his wife or 
one of liis children. Sliall tlSfy go to the Continent, and set up a grand 
house at Paris or at Florence*? There they can get society, but of what 
a sort? Our acquaintances of Baden, — Madame Schlangenbad, and 
Madame de Cruchecass^e, and Madame d’lvry, and Messrs. Loder, and 
Punter, and Blackball, and Deuceacc will come and dance, and flirt 
and quarrel, and gamble and feast round about her; but what in 
common with such wild people has this poor, timid, shrinking souH 
Even these scorn her. The leers and laughter on those painted faces 
are quite unlike her own sad countenance. She has no reply to tlieir 
wit. Their infernal gaiety scares her more than the solitude at home. 
No wonder tliat her husband does not like home, e.xcept for a short 
while in the hunting season. No wonder that he is away all day ; 
how can he like a home which she has made so wretched? In the 
midst of her sorrow, and doubt, and miserj’, a child comes to her ; how 
she clings to it ! how her whole being, and hope, and passion centres 
itself on this feeble infant ! ... but she no more belongs to our story : 
with the new name she has taken, the poor lady jiasses out of the 

history of tlie Newcoines. i i i *i 

If Barnes Newcome’s children meet yonder solitary lady, do they 

know her ? If her once-husband thinks upon the unliappy young 
creature whom his cruelty drove from him, does his conscience affwt 
his sleep at night? Why should Sir Barnes Newcome’s conscience be 
more squeamish than his country’s, which has put money in his j^ket 
for having trampled on the poor weak young thing, and scorne<l her, 
and driven her to min? When tlie wliole of the accounto 
wretohetl bankmptcy are brought up for final Audit, which 
unhappy partners shall be shown to be most guilty ? Does the Right 
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Keverend Prelate who did the benedictory business for Barnes and Clara 
his wife repent in secret? Do the parents who pressed the marriage, 
and the fine folks who signed the book, and ate the breakfast, and 
applauded the bridegroom's speech, feel a little ashamed? O Hymen 
Hymenffic ! Tlie bishops, beadles, clergj', pew-openers, and other officers 
of the temple dedicated to Heaven under the invocation of St. George, 
will officiate in the same place at scores and scores more of such 
marriages • and St. George of England may behold virgin after virgin 
offered up to the devouring monster, Mammon (with many most 
respectable female dragons looking on) — may see virgin after virgin 
given away, just as in the Soldan of Babylon’s time, but with never 
a champion to come to the rescue ! 


CHAPTER LIX 

IN WHICH ACHILLES LOSES BRISEIS 

A lthough the years of the Marquis of Farintosh were few, he 
had spent most of them in the habit of command j and from 
his cliildhood upwards had been obeyed by all persons round 
about him. As an infant he had but to roar, and his mother and 

as much friglitened as though he had been a Libyan lion. 
What he willed and ordered was law amongst his clan and family. 
During the period of his London and Parisian dissipations his poor 
mother did not venture to remonstrate with her young prodigal, but 
shut her eyes, not daring to open them on his wild courses. As for the 
friends of his person and house, many of whom were portly elderly 
gentlemen, their affection for the young Marquis was bo extreme that 
tliere was no company into which their fidelity would not lead them to 
toUow him ; and you might see him dancing at JIabille with veteran 
aidesHl^camp looking on, or disporting with opera-dancera at a Trois- 
t tores banquet, which some old gentleman of his father’s age had taken 
m pains to order. If his Lordship Count Almaviva wants a friend 
to carry the lantern or to hold the ladder, do you suppose tliere are not 
many most respectable men in society who will act Figaro? When 
i?anntosh thought fit, in the fulness of time and the blooming pride of 
manhood, to select a spouse, and to elevate a marchioness to his throne, 
no one dared gainsay him. When he called upon his mother and sisters, 
and their Ladyships’ hangers-on and attendants ; upon his own particular 
kinsmen, led-captains, and toadies, to bow the knee and do homage to 
the woman whom he delighted to honour, those duteous subjects 
^mbled and obeyed; in fact, he thought that the position of a 
^archioness of Farintosh was, under heaven and before men, so splendid 

toat, had he elevated a beggar-maid to that sublime rank, the inferior 
world was bound to worship her. 

So my Lord’s lady-mother, and my Lord's sisters, and liis captains, 
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and his players of hilliards, and the toadies of his august person, all 
performed obeisance to his bride-elect, and never questioned the will of 
the young chieftain. What were the private comments of the ladies 
of the family we had no means of knowing ; but it may naturally be 
supposed that his Lordship’s gentlemen-in-waiting, Captain Henchman, 
Jack Todhunter, and the rest, had many misgivings of tlieir own 
respecting their patron’s change in life, and could not view without 
anxiety the advent of a mistress who might reign over him and them, 
who might possibly not like their company, and might exert her 
influence over her husband to oust these honest fellows from places 
in which they were very comfortable. The jovial rogues liad the nin of 
my Lord’s kitchen, stables, cellars, and cigar-boxes. A new marchioness 
might hate hunting, smoking, jolly parties, and toad-eaters in general, 
or might bring into the house favourites of her own. I am sure any 
kind-hearted man of the world must feel for the position of these 
faithful, doubtful, disconsolate vassals, and have a sympathy for their 
rueful looks and demeanour as they eye the splendid preparations for 
the ensuing marriage, the grand furniture sent to my Lord’s castles and 
houses, the magnificent plate provided for his tables — tables at which 
they may never have a knife and fork ; castles and houses of which the 
poor rogues may never be allowetl to pass the doors. 

When, then, ‘The Elopement in High Life,’ which has been descrilied 
in the previous pages, burst upon the town in the morning papers, I 
can fancy the agitation which the news occasioned in the faithful bosoms 
of the generous Todhunter and the attached Henchman. My Lord was 
not in his own house as yet. He and his friends still lingered on in the 
little house in Mayfair, the dear little bachelor’s quarters, where they 
had enjoyed s\ich good dinners, such good suppers, such rare doings, 
such a jolly time. T fancy Hench coming down to breakfast and reading 
the Morning Po$t. I imagine Tod dropping in from his bedroom over 
the way, and HencU handing the paper over to Tod, and the convema- 
tion which ensued between those worthy men. ‘Elopement in High 
Life — excitement in N — come, and flight of Lady Cl — N — come, 
daughter of the late and sister of the present Earl of B-rking, with 
Lord H — gate ; personal rencontre between Lord H — gate and Sir 

B nes N come. Extraordinary disclosures.’ I say, I can fancy Hench 

and Tod over this awful piece of news. 

‘Pretty news, ain’t it, Toddy I’ says Henchman, looking up from a 
P^rigord pie, which tlic faithful creature is discussing. 

‘Always expected it,’ remarks the other. ‘ Anybody who saw them 
together last season must have known it. The Chief himself sjwke of 

it to me.’ , . 

‘ It ’ll cut him up awfully when he reads it. Is it in the Mon'ning 

Post t He has the Post in his bedroom. I know he has nmg his bell : 
I heard it. Bowman, has his Lordship read his paper yet ’ 

Bowman, the valet, said, ‘ I believe you, he have read his paper. 
When he read it, he jumped out of bed and swore most awful. I cut 
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as soon as I could,* continued Mr. Bowman, who was on familiar nay, 

contemptuous terms with the other two gentlemen, ’ 

‘Enough to make any man swear,* says. Toddy to Henchman; and 
both were alarmed in their noble souls, reflecting that their chieftain 
was now actually getting up and dressing himself; that lie would 
speedily, and in the course of natiu-e, come downstairs ; and then, most 
probably, would begin swearing at them. 

The Most Noble Mungo Malcolm Angus was in an awful state of 
mind, when at length he appeared in the breakfast-room. ‘ Why the 
dash do you make a taproom of this?* he cries. The trembling Hench- 
man, who has begun to smoke— as he has done a hundred times before 
in this bachelor’s hall — flings his cigar into the fire. 

There you go — nothing like it ! Why don’t you fling some more in? 
You can get ’em at Hudson’s for five guineas a pound,’ bursts out the 
youthful peer. ^ 


I understand why you are out of sorts, old boy,* says Henchman, 
stretching out his manly hand. A tear of compassion twinkled in his 
^elid, and coursed down his mottled cheek. ‘ Cut away at old Frank, 
Farintosli, — a fellow who has been attached to you since before you 

could speak. It ’s not when a fellow *s dowm and cut up, and riled 

naturally riled — as you are, — I know you are, Marquis ; it *s not then 
that I *m going to be angry with you. Pitch into old Frank Henchman 
—hit away, my young one.* And Frank put himself into an attitude 
as of one prepared to receive a pugilistic assault. He bared his breast 
as It were, and sliowed Ids scars, and said ‘ Strike ! ’ Frank Henchman 
WM a florid toady. My uncle, M^jof Pendennis, has often laughed 
with me about the fellow’s pompons flatteries and ebullient fidelity. 

^ You have read this confounded paragraph ? * says the Marquis. 

‘We have read it : and were deucedly cut up, too,’ says Henchman, 
lor your sake, my dear boy/ 

*1 remembered what you said last year, Marquis,’ cries Todhunter 
(not unatlroitly). ‘You yourself pointed out, in this very room: I 
recollect, at this very table— that night CoraUe and the little Spanish 
aancer and her mother supped here, and there was a talk about High- 
^te— you yourself pointed out what was likely to happen. I doubted 
It ; tor I have dined at the Newcomes’, and seen Highgate and her 
oge her in society often. But though you are a younger bird, you liave 
t)etter eyes than I have— and you saw the thing at once— at once, don’t 
you remember? and Coralie said how glad she was, because Sir Barnes 
ul-t^ted her friend. What was the name of Coralie’s friend, Hench 
Mow should / know her confounded name?’ Henchman briskly 

^ Sir Barnes Newcome and his private 

ait^ f He w no fnend of mine. I never said he was a friend of 
mme, I never said I liked him. Out of respect for the Chief here, I 

this Have some of 

T V ^ ° ^ h&yen't got an 

ppetite I know this news cuts you up, I say nothing, and make no 
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pretence of condolence ; though I feel for you — and you know you can 
count on old Frank Henchman — don’t you, Malcolm 1 ' And again he 
turns away to conceal his gallant sensibility and generous emotion. 

‘What does it matter to me V bursts out the Marquis, garnishing his 
conversation with the usual expletives which adorned his eloquence when 
he was strongly moved. ‘ Wliat do I care for Barnes Newcome and his 
confounded affairs and family ? I never want to see him again, but in 
the light of a banker, when I go to the City, where he keeps my account. 
I say, I have nothing to do with him, or all the Newcomes under the 
sun. Why, one of them is a painter, and will paint my dog Ratcatcher, 
by Jove ! or my horse, or my groom, if I give liim the order. Do you 
think I care for any one of tlie pack? It’s not the fault of the 
Marchioness of Farintosh that her family is not equal to mine. Besides 
two others in England and Scotland, I should like to know what family 
Is ? I tell you what, Hench. I bet you five to two, that before an hour 
is over my mother will be here, and down on her knees to me, begging 
me to break off this engagement.’ 

‘ And what will you do, Farintosh ? ’ asks Henchman slowly. ‘ Will 
you break it off ? ’ 

‘ No ! ’ shouts the Marquis. ‘ Why should I break off with the finest 
girl in England— and the best-plucked one, and the cleverest and 
wittiest, and the most beautiful creature, by Jove, that ever stepped, 
for no fault of hers, and because her sister-in-law leaves her brother, 
who I know treated her infernally? We have talked this matter over 
at home before. I wouldn’t dine with the fellow, though he was always 
asking me ; nor meet, except just out of civility, any of his confoimded 
family. Lady Ann is different. She is a lady, she is. She is a good 
woman : and Kew is a most respectable man, though he is only a p^r 
of George iir.’s creation, and you should hear how Ae speaks of 
Newcome, though she refused him. I should like to know who is to 
prevent me marrying Lady Ann Newcome’s daughter?’ 

‘ By Jove, you are a good-plucked fellow, Farintosh — give me your 

hand, old boy,’ says Henchman. , , , v 

‘ Hell ! am I ? You would have said, Give me your hand, old boy, 
whichever way I determined, Hench ! I tell you, I ain’t intellectual, and 
that sort of thing. But I know my rank, and I know my place; and 
when a man of my station gives his word, he sticks to it, sir ; and my 
Lady and my sisters may go on their knees all round ; and, by Jove, I 


The justice of Lord Farintosh’s views was speedily proved by the 
appearance of his Lordship’s mother, Lady Glenlivat, whose arrival put a 
stop to a conversation which Captain Francis Heiicliman Inis often 
subseiiuently narrated. She besought to see her son in terms so urgent, 
that the young nobleman could not be dcnie<l to his jmrent ; and, no 
doubt, a long and interesting inter\’iew took place, in which Lord 
Farintosh’s mother passionately implored him to break off a matcli upon 
wiiich he was as resolutely bent. 
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Was it a sense of honour, a longing desire to possess this young 
beauty, and call her his own, or a fierce and profound dislike to being 
balked in any object of his wishes, which actuated the young lord? 
Certainly he had borne very philosophically delay after delay which had 
taken place in the devised union ; and being quite sure of his mistress, 
had not cared to press on the marriage, but lingered over the dregs of 
his bachelor cup complacently stdl. We all know in what an affecting 
farewell he took leave of the associates of his vU de gar^on : the 
speeches made (in both languages), the presents distributed, the tears 
and hysterics of some of the guests assembled : the cigar-boxes given 
over to this friend, the ecrin of diamonds to that, et aetera, et cretera, 
et csetera. Don’t we knowl If we don’t it is not Henclunan’s fault, 
who has told the story of Farintosh’s betrothals a thousand and one 
times at his clubs, at the houses where he is asked to dine, on account 
of his intimacy with the nobility, among the young men of fashion, or 
no fashion, whom this two-bottle Mentor and burly atlmirer of youth 
has since taken upon himself to form. The farewell at Greenwich was 
so affecting that all ‘ traversed the cart,’ and took another farewell at 
Richmond, where there was crying too, but it was Eucharis cried because 
fair Calypso wanted to tear her eyes out; and where not only Telemachus 
(as was natural to his ^e), but Mentor likewise, quaffed the wine-cup 
too freely. You are virtuous, O reader ! but there are still cakes and 
ale. Ask Henchman if there be not. You will find him in the Park 
any afternoon ; he Arill dine with you if no better man ask him in the 
mterval. He will tell you story upon story regarding young Lord 
Farintosh, and his mamage, and what happened before his marriage, 
and afterwards ; and he will sigh, weep almost at some moments, as he 
narrates their subsequent quarrel, and Farintosh’s unworthy conduct, 
Md tells you how he formed that young man. My uncle and Captain 
Henchman disliked each other very much, I am sorry to say — sorry 

to add that it was very amusing to hear either one of them speak 
of the other. 

Lady Glenlivat, according to the Captain, then, liad no success in the 
interview with her son ; who, unmoved by the maternal tears, commands, 
and entreaties, swore he would marry Miss Newcome, and that no power 
on earth should prevent him. ‘As if trying to thwart that maw— could 
ev^ prevent his having his way ! ’ ejaculated his quondam friend. 

But on the next day, after ten thousand men in clubs and coteries 
had telked the news over; after the evening had repeated and improved 
the delightful theme of our ‘ morning contemporaries ’ ; after Calypso 
and Eucharis driving together in the Park, and reconciled now, had 
kiss^ their hands to Lord Farintosh, and made him their compliments 
-^fter a night of natural doubt, disturbance, defiance, fury— as men 
whisj^red to each other at the club where his Lonlship dined, and at 
tne theatre where he took his recreation— after an awful time at break- 
las^ in winch Messrs. Bowman, valet, and Todhuuter and Henchman 
captains of the Fanntosh body-guanl, all got their share of kicks and 
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growling — behold Lady Glenlivat came back to the charge again ; and 
this time vnth such force that poor Lord Farintosh was shaken indeed. 

Her Ladyship’s ally was no other than Miss Newcome herself; from 
whom Lord Farintosh’s mother received, by that day’s post, a letter, 
which she was commissioned to read to her son : — 

* Delvr Madam ’ (wrote the young lady in her firmest handwriting), 
— ‘ Mamma is at this moment in a state of such grief and dismay at 
tlie cruel misfortune and humiliation which has just befallen our family, 
that she is really not able to write to you as she ought^ and this task, 
painful as it is, must be mine. Dear Lady Glenlivat, the kindness and 
confidence which I have ever received from you and yours, merit truth, 
and most grateful respect and regard from me. And I feel after the 
late fatal occurrence, what I have often and often owned to myself 
though I did not dare to acknowledge it, that I ought to release 
Lord F., at once and for evei\ from an engagement which he could 
never think of maintaining with a family so unfortunate as ours. I 
thank liim with all my heart for his goodness in bearing Avith my 
humours so long ; if I have given him pain, as I knoio I have some- 
times, I beg his pardon, and would do so on my knees. I hope and pray 
he may be happy, as I feared he never could be with me. He has many 
good and noble qualities ; and, in bidding him farewell, I tnist I may 
retain his friendship, and that he will believe in the esteem and 
gratitude of your most sincere Ethel Newcome.’ 

A copy of this farewell letter was seen by a lady who happened to bo 
a neighbour of Miss Newcome’s when the family misfortune occurred, 
and to whom, in her natural dismay and grief, the young lady fled for 
comfort and consolation. ‘Dearest Mrs. Pendennis,' wrote Miss Ethel 
to ray wife — ‘ I hear you are at Rosebury ; do, do come to your 
affectionate E. N.’ The next day, it was — ‘Dearest Laura — If you 
can, pray, pray come to Newcome this morning. I want very much 
to speak to you about the poor children, to consult you about some- 
thing most important.’ Madame de Montcontouris pony-carriage was 
trotting constantly between Rosebury and Newcome in these days of 
calamity. 

And my wife, as in duty bound, gave me full reports of all that 
happened in that house of mourning. On the very day of the flight. 
Lady Ann, her daughter, and some others of her family arrived at 
Newcome. The deserted little girl, Barnes’s eldest child, ran, with 
teai-s and cries of joy, to her Aunt Ethel, whom she had always loved 
better than her mother ; and clung to her and embraced her ; and, in 
her artless little words, told her that mamma had gone away, and 
that Ethel should be her mamma now. Very strongly moved by the 
misfortune, as by the caresses and affection of the jwor orphanetl 
creature, Ethel took tlie little girl to her heart, and promised to be 
a mother to her, and that she would not leave her; iu which pious 
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resolve I scarcely need say Laura strengthened her, when, at her young 
friend's urgent summons, my wife came to her. 

The household at Newcome was in a state of disorganisation after the 
catastrophe. One of Lady Clara’s servants, it has been stated already, 
went away witli her. The luckless master of the house was lying 
wounded in the neighbouring town. Lady Ann Newcome, his mother, 
was terribly agitated by the news, which was abruptly broken to her, 
of the flight of her daughter-iii-law and her son’s danger. Now she 
thought of fljing to Newcome to nurse him ; and then feared lest she 
should be ill-received by the invalid — indeed, ordered by Sir Barnes to 
go home, and not to bother him. So at home Lady Ann remained, 
where the thoughts of the sufferings she had already undergone in that 
house ; of Sir Barnes’s cruel behaviour to her at her last visit, w’hich he 
had abruptly requested her to shorten ; of the happy days which she 
had passed as mistress of that house and wife of the defunct Sir Brian ; 
the sight of that departed angel’s picture in the dining-room and wheel- 
chair in the gallery ; the recollection of little Barnes as a cherub of a 
child in that very gallery, and pulled out of the fire by a nurse in the 
second year of his age, when be was all that a fond mother would wish 
— these incidents and reminiscences so agitated Lady Ann Newcome, that 
she, for her part, went off in a series of hysterical fits, and acted as one 
distraught ; her second daughter screamed in sjTnpathy with her ; and 
Miss Newcome had to take the command of the whole of this demented 
household, hysterical mamma and sister, mutineering ser\’ants, and shriek- 
ing abandoned nursery, and bring young people and old to peace and quiet. 

On the morrow after his little concussion Sir Barnes Newcome came 
home, not much hurt in body, but woefully afflicted in temper, and 
venting his wrath upon everybody round about him in that strong 
language which he employed when displeased ; and under which his 
valet, his housekeeper, his butler, his farm-bailiff, his lawyer, hie 
doctor, his dishevelled mother herself — who rose from her couch and 
her sal-volatile to fling herself round her dear boy's knees — all had to 
suffer. Ethel Newcome, the Baronet’s sister, was the only ixrson in 
his house to whom Sir Barnes did not utter oaths or jiroffcr rudo 
speeches. He was afraid of offending her or encountering that resolute 
spirit, and lapsed into a surly silence in her presence. Indistinct 
maledictions growled about Sir Barnes’s chair when he beheld my wife’s 
pony-carriage drive up ; and he asked what brought /ler bore 1 But 
Ethel sternly told her brother that Mrs. Pendennis came at her 
I)articular request, and asked him whether he supposed anybody could 
come into that ho\ise for pleasure now, or for any other motive but 
kindness? Upon which Sir Banies fairly burst out into tears, inter- 
mingled with execrations against his enemies and his ovn\ fate, and 
assertions that he was the most miserable beggar alive. Ho would not 
see his children : but with more tears he would implore Ethel never to 
leave them, and, anon, would ask what he should do when she married, 
and he was left alone in that infernal house ? 
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T. Potts, Esquire, of the Newcome Independent y used to say after- 
wards that the Barouet was in the direst terror of another meeting 
with Lord Highgate, and kept a policeman at the lodge-gate, and a 
second in the kitchen, to interpose in event of a collision. But 
Mr. Potts made this statement in after days, when the quarrel between 
his party and paper and Sir Barnes Newcome was flagrant. Five or 
six days after the meeting of the two rivals in Newcome market-place, 
Sir Barnes received a letter from the friend of Lord Higligate, informing 
him that his Lordship, having w’aited for him according to promise, 
had now left England, and presumed tliat the differences between them 
were to be settled by their respective lawyers — ‘ infamous behaviour on 
a par with the rest of Lord Highgate’s villainy,’ tlie Baronet said. 
‘ When the scoundrel knew I could lift my pistol arm,’ Barnes said, 
‘ Lord Higligate fled the country ; ’ thus hinting that death, and not 
damages, was what he intended to seek from his enemy. 

After that interview in which Ethel communicated to Laura her 
farewell letter to Lord Farintosh, my wife returned to Rosebury with 
an extraordinary brightness and gaiety in her face and her demeanour. 
She pressed Madame de Montcontour’s hands >nth such warmth, she 
blushed and looked so handsome, she sang and talked so gaily, that 
our host was struck by her behaviour, and paid her husband more 
compliments regarding her beauty, amiability, and other good qualities, 
than need be set down here. It may be that I like Paul de Florae so 
much, in spite of certain undeniable faults of character, because of his 
admiration for my wife. She was in such a hurry to talk to me that 
night, that Paul’s game and nicotian amusements were cut short by her 
visit to the billiard-room ; and when we were alone by the cosy 
dressing-room fire, she told me what had happened during the day. 
Why should Ethel’s refusal of Lord Farintosh have so much elated 
my vrife 1 

‘ Ah ! ’ cries Mrs. Pendennis, * she has a generous nature, and the 
world has not had time to spoil it. Do you know there are many 
points that she never has thought of — I would say problems that she 
has to work out for herself, only you, Pen, do not like us poor ignorant 
women to use such a learned word as problems'? Life and experience 
force things upon her mind which others leani from their parents or 
those who educate them, but for which she has never had any teachers. 
Nobody has ever told her, Arthur, that it was WTong to marry without 
love, or pronounce lightly those awful vows which we utter before God 
at the altar. I believe, if she knew that her life was futile, it is but 
of late she has thought it could be otherwise, and that she might mend 
it. I have read (Insides tliat poem of Goethe of which you are so 
fond) in books of Indian travels of Bayaderes, dancing-girls brought up 
by troops round about the temples, whose calling is to dance, and wear 
jewels, and look beautiful ; I believe they are quit© respected in — in 
Pagoda-land. They perform before the priests in the pagodas ; and 
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the Brahmins and the Indian princes marry them. Can we cry out 
against these poor creatures, or against the custom of their country? 
It seems to me that young women in our world are bred up in a way 
not very different. What they do they scarcely know to be wrong. 
They are educated for the world, and taught to display : their mothers 
will give them to the richest suitor, as they themselves were given 
before. How can these think seriously, Arthur, of souls to be saved, 
weak hearts to be kept out of temptation, prayers to be uttered, and a 
better world to be held always in view, when the vanities of this one 
are all their thought and scheme? Ethel’s simple talk made me smile 
sometimes, do you know, and her strenuous way of imparting her dis- 
coveries. I thought of the shepherd boy who made a watch, and found 
on taking it into the town how very many watches there were, and how 
much better than his. But the poor child has had to make hers for 
herself, such as it is ; and, indeed, is employed now in working on it. 
She told me very artlessly her little liistory, Arthur ; it affected me to 
hear her simple talk, and — and I blessed God for our mother, my dear, 
and that my early days had had a better guide. 

‘ You know that for a long time it was settled that she was to marry 
her cousin, Lord Kew. She was bred to that notion from her earliest 
youth ; about which she spoke as we all can about our early days. They 
were spent, she said, in the nursery and schoolroom for the most part. 
She was allowed to come to her mother’s dressing-room, and sometimes 
to see more of her during the winter at Newcome. She describes her 
mother as always the kindest of the kind : but from very early times 
the daughter must have felt her own superiority, I think, though she 
does not speak of it. You should see her at home now in their dreadful 
calamity. She seems the only person of the house who keeps her head. 

‘ She told very nicely and modestly how it was Lord Kew who parted 
from her, not she who had dismissed him, as you know the Newcomes 
used to say. I have heard that — oh ! — that man Sir Banies say so 
myseli She says humbly that her cousin Kew was a great deal too 
good for her ; and so is every one almost, she adds, poor thing ! ’ 

‘Poor every one! Did you ask about him, Laura?’ said Mr. 
Pendennis. 

*No; I did not venture. She looked at me out of her downright 
eyes, and went on with her little tale. “I was scarcely more than 
a child then,” she continued, “and though I liked Kew very much 
— who would not like such a generous honest creature ? — I felt some- 
how that I was taller than my cousin, and as if I ought not to 
marry him, or should make him unhappy if I did. When poor papa 
used to talk, we children remarked that mamma hardly listened to hini ; 
and so we did not respect him as we should, and Barnes was especially 
scoffing and odious with him. Why, when he was a boy, he used to 
sneer at papa openly before us younger ones. Now Henrietta admires 
everything that Kew says, and that makes her a great deal happier at 
being with liim.” And then,’ added Mrs, Pendennis, ‘Ethel said, “I 
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hope you respect your husband, Laiu^ ; depend on it you will be happier 
if you do.” Was not that a fine discovery of Ethel’s, Mr. Pen 1 

‘ “ Clara’s terror of Barnes frightened me when I stayed in the house,’' 
Ethel went on. “I am sure I would not tremble before any man in the 
world as she did. I saw early that she used to deceive him, and tell him 
lies, Laura. I do not mean lies of words alone, but lies of looks and 
actions. Oh ! I do not wonder at her flying from him. He wsis dreadful 
to be with ; cruel, and selfish, and cold. He was made worse by marry- 
ing a woman he did not love j as she was, by that unfortunate union 
with him. Suppose he had found a clever woman who coidd liave con- 
trolled him, and amused him, and whom he and his friends could liave 
admired, instead of poor Clara, who made his home wearisome, and 
trembled when he entered it ? Suppose she could have married that 
unhappy man to whom she was attached early ? I was frightened, 
Laura, to tliink how ill this worldly marriage liad prospered. 

‘ “ My poor grandmother, whenever I spoke upon such a subject, 
would break out into a thousand jibes and sarcasms, and point to many 
of our friends who had made love-matches, and were quarrelling now as 
fiercely as though they had never loved each other. You remoinber that 

dreadful case in France of the Due de , who murdered his duchess? 

That was a love-match, and I can remember the sort of scrceeli with 
which Lady Kew used to speak about it ; and of the journal which tlie 
poor duchess kept, and in which she noted down all her husband’s 
ill-behaviour.” ’ 

‘ Hush, Irfiura ! Do you remember where we are ? If the Princess 
were to put down all Florae’s culpabilities in an album, what a ledger 
it would be— as big as Dr. Portman’s “Chrysostom” ! ’ But this was 
parenthetical ; and after a smile, and a little respite, the young woman 
proceedetl in her narration of her friend’s history. 

‘ “ I was willing enough to listen,” Ethel said, “ to grandmamma then ; 
for we are glad of an e.xcuse to do what we like ; and I liked admiration, 
and mnk, and great wealtli, Laura ; and Lord Farintosh offered me tliese, 
I liked to surpass my companions, and I saw (hem so eager in pumuing 
him ! You cannot think, Laura, what meannesses women in the world 
will commit — mothers and daughters too — in the pursuit of a ])erson of 
his great rank. Those Miss Burrs, you should have seen tlicm at the 
country houses where we visited together, and how they followed him ; 
how they would meet liim in the parks and shrubberies ; how tlicy liked 
smoking, though I knew it made tliem ill ; how they were always finding 
pretexts for getting near him ! Oh, it was oilious ! ” ' 

I would not willingly interrupt the narrative, but let the reporter be 
allowed here to state that at this point of Miss Newcome’s story (which 
my wife gave with a very pretty imitation of the girl’s manner), we both 
burst out laughing so loud that little Madame de Montcontour put her 
head into the dressing-room and asked what we was a laughing at? We 
did not tell our hostess that poor Ethel and her grandmother hatl been 
accused of doing the very same thing for w'hich she found fault with the 
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Misses Burr. Miss Newcome thought herself quite innocent, or how" 
should she have cried out at the naughty beliaviour of other people ? 

* “ Wherever we went, however,” resumed my wife’s young penitent, 
“ it was easy to see, I think I may say so without vanity, who was the 
object of Lord Fariiitosh’s attention. He followed us everywhere ; and 
we could not go upon any visit in England or Scotland but he was in 
the same house. Grandmamma’s whole heart was bent on that marriage, 
and when he proposed for me I do not disown that I was very pleased 
and vain. 

‘ “ It is in these last months that I have heard about him more, and 
learned to know him better — him and myself too, Laura. Some one — 

some one you know, and whom I shall always love as a brother 

reproached me in former days for a worldliness about which you talk 
^ sometimes. But it is not worldly to give yourself up for your family, 
is it ? One cannot help the rank in which one is born, and surely it is 
but natural and proper to marry in it. Not that Lord Fariutosh thinks 
me or any one of his rank.” (Here Miss Ethel laughed.) “ He is the 
Sultan, and we — every unmarried girl in society is his humblest slave. 
His Majesty’s opinions upon this subject did not suit me, I can assure 
you : I have no notion of such pride ! 

‘ “ But I do not disguise from you, dear Laura, that after accepting 
him, as I came to know him better, and heard him, and heard of him, 
and talked with him daily, and understood Lord Farintosh’s character, I 
looked forward with more and more doubt to the day wlien I was to 
become his wife. I have not learned to respect him in these mouths 
that I have known him, and during which there has been mourning in 
our families, I will not talk to you about him ; I have no right, have 
I ?-~to hear him speak out his heart, aud tell it to any friend. He said 
he liked me because I did not flatter him. Poor Malcolm ! they all do. 
What WM my acceptance of him, Laura, but flattery 1 Yes, flattery, 
and servility to rank, and a desire to possess it. Would I have accepted 
plain Malcolm Roy 1 I sent away a better than he, Laura. 

These things have been brooding in my mind for some months 
^t. I must have been but an ill companion for him, and indeed he 
bore with my waywardness much more kindly than I ever thought 
possible ; and when four days since we came to this sad house, where he 
was to have joined us, and I found only dismay and wretchedness, and 
these poor children deprived of a mother, whom I pity, God help her, 
for she has been mode so miserable— and is now and must be to the end 
of her days ; — as I lay awake, thinking of my own future life, aud that 
1 was going to marry, as poor Clara had married, but for an establish- 
mrat and a position in life ; I, my own mistress, and not obedient by 
nature, or a slave to others as that poor creature was — I thought to 
niyself, why should I do this ? Now Clara has left us, and is, as it 
were, dead to us who made her so unliappy, let me be the mother to her 
orphans. I love the little girl, and she has always loved me, and came 
crying to me that day when we arrived, and put her dear little arma 
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round ray neck, and said, ‘ Fou won’t go away, will you, Aunt EtheU* 
in her sweet voice. And I will stay with her ; and will try and learn 
myself that I may teach her ; and learn to be good too — better than I 
have been. Will prajing help me, Laura ? I did. I am sure I was 
right, and that it is my duty to stay here.” ’ 

Laura was greatly moved as she told her friend’s confession ; and 
when the next day at church the clergyman read the opening words of 
the service I thought a peculiar radiance and happiness beamed from 
her bright face. 

Some subsequent occurrences in the history of this brancli of the 
Newcome family I am enabled to report from the testimony of the same 
informant, wlio has just given us an account of her own feelings and life. 
Miss Ethf I and my wife w’ere now in daily comm\mication, and ‘ my- 
dearesting ’ each other with that female fervour which, cold men of the 
world as we are — not only chary of warm expressions of friendship, but 
averse to entertaining warm feelings at all — we surely must admire in 
persons of the inferior sex, whose loves grow up and reach tlie skies in a 
night ; who kiss, embrace, console, call each other by Christian names, 
who in that sweet, kindly sisterhood of Misfortune and Compassion are 
always entering into partnership here in life. I say the world is full of 
Miss Nightingales ; and we, sick and wounded in our private Scutaris, 
have countless nurse-tenders. I did not see my wife ministering to the 
afflicted family at New'come Park ; but I can fancy her there amongst 
the women and children, her prudent counsel, her thousand gentle offices, 
her apt pity and cheerfulness, the love and truth glowing in her face, 
and inspiring her words, movements, demeanour. 

Mrs. Pendennis’s husband for his part did not attempt to console 
Sir Barnes Newcome Newcome, Baronet. I never professed to have a 
halfpennyworth of pity at that gentleman’s command. Florae, who owed 
Barnes his principality and his present comforts in life, did make some 
futile efforts at condolence, but was received by the Baronet with such 
fierceness and evident ill-humour, that he did not care to repeat his 
visits, and allowed him to vent his curses and peevishness on his own 
immediate dependants. We used to ask Laura on her return to Rose- 
bury from her charity visits to Newcome about the poor suffering master 
of the house. She falteretl and stammered in describing him and what 
she lieard of him ; she smiled, I grieve to say, for this unfortunate lady 
cannot help having a sense of humour ; and we could not help laughing 
outright sometimes at the idea of that discomfited wretch, that over- 
bearing creature overborne in his turn — which laughter Mp. Laura used 
to chide as very naughty and unfeeling. When we went into Npvcome 
the landlord of the ‘King’s Arms’ looked knowing and quizzical; lorn 
Potts grinned at me and rubbed his hands. ‘ This business serves the 
paper better tlian Iklr. Warrington’s articles,’ says Mr. Potts, ‘^ye have 
sold no end of IndependetiU ; and if you polled the whole borough, I bet 
that five to one would say Sir Screwcome Screwcome was served right. 
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By the way, what ’s up about the Marquis of Farintosh, Mr. Pendennis t 
He arrived at the “Arms” last night; went over to the Park this 
morning, and is gone back to town by the afternoon train.’ 

What had happened between the Marquis of Farintosh and Miss 
Newcome I am enabled to know from the report of Miss Newcome’s 
confidante. On the receipt of that letter of conge before mentioned, his 
Lordship must have been very much excited, for he left town straight- 
way by that evening’s mail, and on the next morning, after a few hours 
of rest at his inn, was at Newcome lodge-gate demanding to see the 
Baronet. 

On that morning it chanced that Sir Barnes had left home with Mr, 
Speers, his legal adviser ; and hereupon the Marquis asked to see Miss 
Newcome; nor could the lodge-keeper venture to exclude so distin- 
guished a person from the Park. His Lordship drove up to the house, 
and his name was taken to Miss Ethel. She turned very pale when 
she heard it ; and my wife dmned at once who was her visitor. Lady 
-^^11 had not left her room as yet. Laura Pendennis remained in command 
of the little conclave of children, witli whom the two ladies were sitting 
when Lord Farintosh arrived. Little Clara wanted to go with her aunt 

w she rose to leave the room — the child could scarcely be got to part 
from her now. ^ « r 

At the end of an hour the carriage was seen driving away, and Ethel 
returned, looking as pale as before, and red about the eyes. Miss Clara’s 
mutton-chop for dinner coming in at the same time, the child was not 
80 presently eager for her aunt’s company. Aunt Ethel cut up the 
mutton-cho^ very neatly, and then having seen the child comfortably 
seated at her meal, went witli her friend into a n<*ighbouring apirtment 
(of course with some pretext of shoAving Laiira a picture, or a piece of 
china, or a child’s new frock, or with some other hypocritical pretence 
by which the ingenuous female attendants pretended to be utterly 
blinded), and there, I have no doubt, before beginning her story, dearest 
Laura embraced dearest Ethel, and vice versd. 

‘ He is gone ! * at length gasps dearest Ethel. 

‘ Pour toujours ? poor young man ! ’ sighs dearest Laura. ‘ Was he 
Tety unhappy, Ethel '/ ' 

‘He was more angry,’ Ethel answers. ‘He had a right to be hurt, 
but not to speak as he did. He lost his temper quite at last, and broke 
out in the most frantic reproaches. He forgot all respect and even 
gentlemanlike behaviour. Do you know he used words— words such as 
Larnes uses sometimes when he is angry | and dared this language to 
me . I was sorry till tlien, very sorry, and very much moved ; but I 
icnow more than ever now that I was right in refusing Lord Farintosh ’ 

L^rest Uur^ now pressed for an account of all that had happened, 
^ briefly told as follows. Feeling very deeply upon the 

T to Miss Newcome, it was no wonder that 

farintosh spoke at first in a way which moved her. He said he 
xbought her letter to his mother was very rightly WTitten under the 
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circumstances, and thanked her for her generosity in offering to release 
him from his engagement. But the affair— the painful circumstance of 
Highgatc, and that — which had happened in the Newcomc family, was 
no fault of Miss Newcome’s, and Lord Farintosh could not tliink of 
holding her accountable. His friends had long urged him to marry, 
and it was by his mothers own wish that the engagement was fonned, 
which he was determined to maintain. In his course through tlie world 
(of which he was getting very tired), he had never seen a woman, a 
lady who was so — you understand, Ethel — whom he admired so much, 
who was likely to make so good a wife for him as you arc. ‘You 
allude,’ he continued, ‘to differences we have had — and we have had 
them — but many of them, I own, have been from my fault. I have 
been bred up in a way different to most young men. I cannot help it 
if I have had temptations to which other men are not exposwl ; and 
have been placed by — by Providence — in a high rank of life ; I am sure 
if you share it with me you will adorn it, and be in every way worthy 
of it, and make me mucli better than I have been. If j'ou knew what 
a night of agony I passed after my mother rea<l that letter to me — I 
know you ’d pity me, Ethel — I know you would. The idea of losing 
you makes me wild. My mother was dreadfully alarmed when she 
saw the state I was in ; so was tlie Doctor — I as.sure you he was. And 
I had no rest at all, and no peace of mind, until I determined to eome 
down to you ; and say that I adored you, and you only ; and that I 
would hold to my engagement in spite of everything — and prove to you 
that — that no man in the world could love you more sincerely than I 
do.’ Here the young gentleman was so overcome that he paused in 
his speech, and gave way to an emotion, for whicli surely no man who 
has been in the same condition witli Lord Fajintosh will blame him. 

Miss Newcome was also much touchecl by this exhibition of natural 
feeling ; and, I dare say, it was at this time that her eyes showed the 
first symptoms of that malady of whicli the traces were visible an 
hour after. 

‘ You are very generous and kind to me, Lord Farintosh,’ she said. 
‘Your constancy honours me very much, and proves how good and 
loyal you are ; b\it — but do not think hanlly of me for saying that the 
more I have thought of what has hapi>cned here— of the wretchetl con- 
sequences of interested marriages ; the long union growing each day 
so miserable, that at last it becomes intolerable, and is burst asunder, 
as in poor Clara’s case ; — the more I am resolved not to commit that 
first fatal step of entering into a marriage without — witliout the degree 
of affection whicli people w'ho take that vow ought to feel for one 
another.’ 

‘ Affection ! Can you doubt it 1 Gracious heavens, I adore you ! 
Isn’t my being here a proof that I do?’ cries the young lady’s lover. 

‘But I?’ answered the girl. ‘I have asked my own heart that 
question before now. I have thought to myself, — if he comes after 
all, — if his affection for me survives this disgrace of our family, as it 
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has, and every one of ns should be thankful to you — ought I not to 
show at least gratitude for so much kindness and honour, and devote 
myself to one who makes such sacrifiees for me 1 But before all things 
I owe you the truth, Lord Farintosh. I never could make you happy ; 
I know I could not : nor obey you as you are accustomed to be obeyed ; 
nor give you such a devotion as you have a right to expect from your 
wife. I thought I might once. I can’t now ! I know that I took you 
because you were rich, and liad a great name ; not because you were 
honest, and attached to me as you sliow yourself to be. I ask your 
pardon for the deceit I practised on you. — Look at Clara, poor child, 
and her misery ! My pride, I know, would never have let me fall as 
far as she had done ; but oh ! I am humiliated to think that I could 
have been made to say I would take the first step in that awful 
career.’ 

‘What career, iu God’s namel’ cries the astonished suitor. ‘Humili- 
ated, Kthell Who’s going to humiliate you? I suppose there is no 
woman in England who need be humiliated by becoming my wife. I 
should like to see the one that I can’t pretend to — or to royal blood if 
I like : it ’s not better than mine. Humiliated, indeed ! That i$ news. 
Ha ! ha ! You don’t suppose that your pedigree, which I know all 
about,, and the Newcome family, with your barber-surgeon to Edward 
the Confessor, are equal to ’ 

‘To youi’s? No. It is not very long that I have learned to dis- 
believe in that story altogether. I fancy it w’as an odd whim of my 
poor father’s, and that our family were quite poor people.’ 

‘I knew it,’ said Lord Farintosh. ‘Do you suppose there was not 
plenty of women to tell it me?’ 

‘ It was not because we were poor that I am ashamed,’ Ethel went 
on. ‘That cannot be our fault, though some of us seem to think it 
is, as they hide the truth so. One of my uncles used to toll me that 
my grandfather’s father was a labourer in Newcome : but I was a child 
then, and liked to believe the prettiest story best.* 

* As if it matters ! ’ cries Lord Farintosh. 

* As if it matters in your wife ? n'e^t~ce pas t I never thought that 

it would. I should have told you, as it was my duty to tell you, all. 
It was not my ancestors you cared for ; and it is you yourself that your 
wife must swear before Heaven to love.’ > 

‘ Of course it ’s me,’ answers the young man, not quite understanding 
the train of ideas in his companion’s mind. ‘ And I ’ve given up every- 
thing — everything — and have broken off with my old habits and — and 
things you know — aud intend to lead a regular life — and will never go 
to Tattcrsall’s ag^in ; nor bet a shilling ; nor touch another cigar if 
you like — that is, if you don’t like ; for I love you so, Ethel — I do, 
with all my heart I do I ’ 

^ ‘You ore very generous and kind, Lord Farintosh,* Ethel said. ‘It 
IS myself, not you, I doubt. Oh 1 I am humiliated to make such a 
confession 1 ’ 
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* How humiliated 1 * Ethel withdrew the hand which the young 
nohleman endeavoured to seize. 

‘If,’ she continued, ‘if I found it was your birth, and your name, 
and your wealth that I coveted, and had nearly taken, ought I not to 
feel humiliated, and ask pardon of you and of God ? Oh, what |)erjuries 
poor Clara was made to speak — and see what has befallen her ! We 
stood by and heard her without being shocked. We applauded even. 
And to wimt shame and misery we brought her ! Why did her parents 
and mine consign her to such ruin? She might have lived pure and 
happy but for us. With her example before me — not her flight, poor 
child — I am not afraid of that happening to me — but her long solitude, 
the misery of her wasted years, — my brother’s own wretchedness and 
faults aggravated a hundredfold by his unhappy union with her — I 
must pause while it is yet time, and recall a promise which I know I 
sliould make you unhappy if I fulfilled. I ask your pardon that I 
deceived you. Lord Farintosh, and feel ashamed for myself that I could 
have consented to do so.’ 

‘Do you mean,’ cried the young Marquis, ‘that after my conduct to 
you — after my loving you, so that even this — this disgrace in your 
family don’t prevent my going on — after my mother has been down on 
lier knees to me to break off, and I wouldn’t — no, I wouldn’t — after all 
White’s sneering at me and laughing at me, and all my friends, friends 
of my family who would go to — go anywhere for me, advising me, and 
saying, “Farintosh, what a fool you are; break off this match,” — and 
I wouldn’t back out, because I loved you so, by Heaven, and because, 
as a man and a gentleman, when I give my word I keep it — do you 
mean that you throw me over? It’s a shame — it’s a shame!’ And 
again there were tears of rage and anguish in Farintosh’s eyes. 

‘ What I did was a shame, my Lord,’ Ethel said humbly ; ‘and again 
I ask your pardon for it. What I do now is only to tell you the 
tnitli, and to grieve with all my soul for the falsehood — yes, the 
falsehood — wliich I told you, and which has given your kind heart 
such cruel pain.’ 

‘Yes, it teas a falsehood!’ the poor lad cried out. ‘You follow a 
fellow, and you make a fool of him, and you make him frantic in love 
with you, and then you fling him over ! I wonder you can look me in 
the face after such an infernal treason. You ’ve done it to twenty 
fellows before, I know you have. Everybody said so, and warned me. 
You draw tliein on, and get them to be in love, and tlien you fling them 
away. Am I to go back to London, and be made the laughing-stock 
of the whole town — I, wlio might marry any woman in Europe, and 
who am at the head of the nobility of England?’ 

‘ Upon my word, if you will believe me after deceiving you once,’ 
Ethel interposed, still very humbly, ‘I will never say that it was I 
wlio withdrew from you, and that it was not you who refused me. 
What has happened here fully authorises you. Let the rupture of the 
engagement come from you, my Lord. Indeed, indeed, I would spare 
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you all the pain I can, I liave done you wrong enough already, Lord 
Farintosh.’ 

And now the ^larquis hurst forth with tears and imprecations, wild 
cries of anger, love, and disappointment, so fierce and incoherent that 
the lady to whom they were addressed did not repeat them to her con- 
fidante. Only she 'generously charged liaura to remember, if ever she 
heard the matter talked of in the world, that it was Lord Farintosh’s 
family which broke off the marriage ; but that his Lordship had acted 
most kindly and generously throughout the whole affair. 

He went back to London in such a state of fury, and raved so wildly 
amongst his friends against the whole Newcome family, that many men 
knew what the case really was. But all women averred that that 
intriguing worldly Ethel Newcome, the apt pupil of lier wicked old 
grandmother, had met with a deserved rebuff ; that, after doing every- 
thing in her power to catch the great partly Lord Farintosh, who had 
long been tired of her, flung her over, not liking the connection ; and 
that she was living out of the world now at Newcome, under the pre- 
tence of taking care of that unfortunate Lady Clara’s children, but 
really because she was pining away for liord Farintosh, who, as we all 
know, ^larried six months afterwards. 


CHAPTER LX 

IN WHICH WE WRITE TO THE COLONEL 

D eeming that her brother Barnes had cares enough of his own 
presently on hand, Ethel did not think fit to confide to liim 
the particulars of her interview with Lord Farintosh ; nor 
even was poor Lady Ann informed that she had lost a noble son-in-law. 
The news would come to both of them soon enough, Ethel thouglit ; 
and indeed, before many hours were over, it reached Sir Barnes New- 
come in a very abrupt and unpleasant way. He had dismal occasion 
now to see his lawyers every day ; and on the day after Lord Fariiitosh’s 
abrupt visit and departure, Sir Barnes, going into Newcome upon his 
own unfortunate affairs, was told by his attorney, Mr. Speers, liow the 
Marquis of Farintosh had slept for a few liours at the ‘ King’s Arms,* 
and returned to towm the same evening by the train. We may odd, 
that his Lordship had occupied the very room in which Lord Highgate 
had previously slept ; and Mr. Taplow recommends the bed accordingly, 
and shows it with pride to this very day. 

Much disturbed by this intelligence. Sir Barnes was making his way 
to his cheerless home in the evening, when near his own gate he over- 
took another messenger. This was the railway }K>rter, w'ho daily 
brought telegraphic messages from his uncle and tho bank in Loudon 
The message of that day was, — ‘Consols, so-and-so. French Renter, 
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so much. Highgai^s and Farintoah^s accounts vnthdraum,^ The 
■wretched 1cee|wr of the lodge owned, with trembling, in reply to the 
curses and queries of his employer, that a gentleman, calling himself 
the Manpiis of Fariutosh, had gone up to the house the day before, and 
come away an liour aflcnvards, — did not like to speak to Sir Barnes 
when he came home. Sir Barnes looked so bad like. 

Now, of course, there could be no concealment from her brother, 
and Ethel and Barnes had a conversation, in which the latter expressed 
himself with that freedom of language wliich characterised the head of 
the house of Newcoine. Madame de Montcontour’s pony-chaise was in 
waiting at the hall-door when the owner of the house entered it ; and 
my wife was just taking leave of Ethel and her little people when Sir 
Bamcs Newcome entered the lady’s sitting-room. 

The livid scowl with which Barnes greeted my wife surprised that lady, 
though it did not induce her to prolong her visit to her friend. As 
Laiim took leave, she heard Sir Barnes screaming to tlie nurses to 
‘ take those little beggars away,’ and she riglitly conjectured tiiat some 
more unpleasantries liad occurred to disturb this luckless gentleman’s 
temper. 

On the morrow, dearest Ethel’s usual courier, one of the boys from 
the lodge, trotted over on his donkey to dearest Laura at Rosebury, 
with one of those missives which were daily passing between the ladies. 
This letter said : — 

* Bamcs m’a fait une sc^ne terrible bier. I was obliged to tell him 

everything about Lord F., and to uae the plainest la7\guage. At first, 
he forbade you the house. He thinks tliat you have been the cause of 
F.’s dismissal, and charged me, most unjustly, with a desire to bring 
back poor C. N. I replied as became me, and told him fairly I would 
leave the house if odious insulting charges were made against me ; if 
my friends were not received. He stormed, he cried, he employed his 
usual language, — he was in a dreadful state. He relented and asked 
pardon. He goes to town to-night by the mail-train. 0/* coarse you 
come as usual, dear dear Laura. I am miserable without you ; and you 
know I cannot leave poor mamma. Clarykin sends a thousand kisses to 
little Arty ; and I am his mothe^''s always affectionate E. N. 

‘Will the gentlemen like to shoot our pheasants'? Please ask the 
Prince to let Warren know when. I sent a brace to poor dear old 
Mrs, Mason, and had such a nice letter from her ! ’ 

* And who is poor dear Mrs, Mason “I ’ asks Mr. Pendennis, as yet but 
imperfectly acquainted with the history of tlie Newcomes. 

And Laura told me — perhaps I hud heard before, and forgotten — 
that Mrs. Mason was an old nurse and pensioner of the Colonel’s, and 
how he had been to see her for tlie sake of old times ; and how she was 
a great favourite with Ethel ; and I>aura kissed her little son, and was 
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exceedingly bright, cheerful, and hilarious that, evening,, m: spite of the- 
affliction under which her dear friends at Newcome were labouring. 

People in country lioiises should be exceedingly careful about their- 
blotting-paper. Tlicy should bring tlieir own portfolios with them. If 
any kind readers will bear tliis simple little bint in; mind, how much 
mischief may they save themselves, — nay, enjoy possibly, by looking at- 
the pages of the next portfolio in the next friend’s bedroom in which 
they sleep. From such a book I once cut out, in diaries Slylxiots’ well- 
known and perfectly clear handwriting, the words, ‘ Miss Emily Hart- 
ington, James Street, Buckingham Gate, London, and produced as- 
legibly on the blotting-paper as on the envelope which the postman 
delivered. After showing the paper round to the compaii}’, I enclosed 
it in a note and sent it to Mr. Slyboots, who married Miss Hartington 
three months aftenvards. In such a hook at the club F road, as plainly 
as you may read this page, a holograph page of the Right Honourable 
the Earl of Bareacres, which informed the whole club of a painful and 
private circumstance, and said, ‘ My dear Green, — I am tmly sorry that 
I shall not be able to take up the bill for eight hundred and fifty-six 
pounds, which becomes due next Tti . , and upon such a book, 
going to write a note in Matlame de Montcontovir’s dra^ving-room at 
^sebury, what should I find but proofs that my own wife was engaged 
in a clandestine correspondence with a gentleman residing abroad ! 

‘Colonel Newcome, C.B,, Montagne de la Coiir, Brussels,’ I read, in 
this young woman’s handwriting ; and asked, turning round upon Laura, 
who entered the room just as I discovered her guilt : ‘ What have you 
been writing to Colonel Newcome about, miss ? ’ 

‘ I wanted him to get me some lace,’ she said. 

‘ To lace some nightcaps for me, didn’t you, my deart He is such a. 
fine judge of lace 1 If I had known you had been writing, I would have 
asked you to send him a message. I want something from Brussels. 
Is the letter— aliem — gone ?’ (In this artful way, you see, I just hinted 
that I should like to see the letter.) 

‘ The letter is — ahem — gone,’ says Laura. ‘ What do you want from 
Brussels, Pent* 

‘ I want some Brussels sprouts, my love — they are so fine in their- 
native country.’ 

‘Shajl I write to him to send the letter backt’ palpitates poor little 

I^ura \ for she thought her husband was offended, by using the ironic 
method. 

‘ No, you dear little woman ! You need not send for the letter back : 
and you need not tell me what was in it : and I will bet you a hundred 
yards of lace to a cotton nightcap — and you know whether /, madam, am 
a man d honnet-de-coton — I will bet you that I know what you liave been, 
writing about, under pretence of a message about lace, to our Colonel.* 

* He promised to send it me. He really did. Lady Rockminster gave- 
mo twenty pounds ■ * gasps Laura. 
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Under pretence of lace, you have been sending over a love-message. 
You want to see whether Clive is still of his old mind. You think the 
coast is now clear, and that dearest Ethel may like him. You think 
Mrs. Mason is growing very old and infirm, and the siglit of her dear 
boy would ’ 

‘Pen! Pen! did you open my Utter V cries Laura; and a laugh 
■\>hich could afford to be good-humoured (followed by yet another expres- 
sion of the lips) ended this colloquy. No ; Mr. Pendennis did not see 
the letter — but he knew the writer ; — flattered himself that he knew 
women in general. 

‘ Where did you get your experience of them, sir?’ asks Mrs. Laura. 
Question answered in the same manner as the previous demand. 

‘ Well, my dear; and why should not the poor ]>oy be made happy?’ 
Laura continues, standing very close up to her husband. ‘ It is evident 
to me that Ethel is fond of him. I would rather see her married to a 
good young man whom she loves, than the mistress of a thousand palaces 
and coronets. Suppose — suppose you had married Miss Amory, sir, what 
a wretched worldly creature you would have been by this time : whereas 
now ’ 

‘ Now that I am the humble slave of a good woman there is some 
chance for me,’ cries this model of hiLsbands. ‘ And all good women are 
match-makers, as we know very well ; and you have had this match in 
your heart ever since you saw the two young people together. Now, 
madam, since I did not see your letter to the Colonel — though I have 
guessed part of it. — tell me what have you said in it? Have you by any 
chance told the Colonel that the Farintosh alliance was broken off?* 

Laura owned that she had hinted as much. 

‘ You have not ventured to say that Ethel is well inclined to Clive?’ 

‘ Oh no — oh, deai\ no ! ’ But after much cross-examining and a little 
blushing on La\ira’s part, she is brought to confess that she has asked 
tlie Colonel whetlier he will not come and see Mrs. Mason, who is pining 
to see him, and is growing very old. And I find out that she has been 
to see this Mrs. Mason ; that she and Miss Newcome visited the old lady 
the day before yesterday ; and Laura tliought, from the manner in which 
Ethel looked at Clive’s picture, hanging up in the parlour of his father’s 
old friend, that she really uus very much, etc. etc. So, the letter being 
gone, Mrs. Pendennis is most eager about the answer to it, and day after 
day examines the bag, and is provoked that it brings no letter bearing 
the Brussels postmark. 

Madame de Montcontour .seems perfectly well to know what Mrs. 
Laura hjis been doing and is hoping. ‘ What, no letters again to-day ? 
Ain’t it provoking ? ’ she cries. She is in the conspiracy too ; and presently 
Florae is one of the initiated. ‘ These women wish to IdcUr a marriage 
between the belle Miss and le petit Claive,’ Florae announces to me. 
He pays the highest compliments to Miss Newcome’s person, as he 
sj>eak8 regarding the marriage. ‘ I continue to adore your Anglaises,’ 
he is pleased to say. ‘ What of freshness, what of beauty, what roses ! 
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And then they are so adorably good ! Go, Pendennis, thou art a happy 
coquin \ ’ IHr. Pendennis does not say ‘ No.’ He has won the twenty- 
thousand-pound prize ; and we know there are worse than blanks in 
that lottery. 


CHAPTER LXI 

IN WHICH WB ARE INTRODUCED TO A NEW NEWCOME 

N O answer came to Mrs. Pendennis s letter to Colonel Newcome at 
Brussels, for the Colonel was absent from that city, and at the 
time when Laura wrote was actually in London, wliither affairs 
of his own had called him, A note from George Warrington acquainted 
me with this circiunstancc ; he mentioned that he and the Colonel had 
dined together at Bays’s on the day previous, and that the Colonel 
seemed to be in the highest spirits. High spirits about what? This 
news put Laura in a sad perplexity. Should she wTite and tell him to 
get his letters from Brussels? She would in five minutes have found 
some other pretext for writing to Colonel Newcome, had not her husband 
sternly cautioned the young woman to leave the matter alone. 

The more readily perhaps because he had quarrelled with his nephew 
Sir Barnes, Thomas Newcome went to visit his brother Hobson and his 
sister-indaw ; bent on showing that there was no dirision between him 
and this branch of his family. And you may suppose that the admirable 
woman just named had a fine occasion for her virtuous conversational 
powers in discoursing upon the painful event which had just happened 
to Sir Barnes. When we fall, how our friends cry out for us ! Mrs. 
Hobson’s homilies must have been au'ful. How that outraged virtue 
mi6t have groaned and lamented, gathered its ehildren about its knees, 
wept over them and washed them ; gone into sackcloth and ashes, and 
tied up the knocker ; confabulated with its spiritual adviser ; uttered 
commonplaces to its husband ; and bored the whole house ! The punish- 
ment of worldliness and vanity, the evil of marrying out of one’s station, 
how these points must have been explained and enlarged on ! Surely 
the ‘Peerage’ was taken off the drawing-room table and removed to 
papa’s study, where it could not open, as it used naturally once, to 
‘ Highgate, Baron,’ or ‘ Farintosh, Marquis of,’ being shut behind wires 
and closely jammed in on an upper shelf between Blackstone’s ‘ Com- 
mentaries ’ and the ‘ Farmer’s Magazine ’ I The breaking of the engage- 
ment with the Marquis of Farintosh was known in Bryanstone Square ; 
and you may be sure interpreted by Mrs. Hobson in the light the most 
disadvantageous to Ethel Newcome. ‘A young nobleman — with grief 
and pain Ethel’s aunt must own the fact — a young man of notoriously 
. dissipated habits, but of great wealth and rank, had been pursued by 
the unhappy Lady Kew — Mrs. Hobson would not say by her niece^ that 
were too dreadful — had been pursued, and followed, and hunted down 
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in the most notorious manner, and finally made to propose ! Let EtheFs 
conduct and punishment be a warning to my dearest girls, and let them 
bless Heaven they have parents who are not worldly I After all the 
trouble and pains, Mrs. Hobson did not say disgracCy the Marquis takes 
the very first pretext to break ofi* the match, and leaves the unfortimate 
girl for ever ! ’ 

And now we have to tell of the hardest blow which fell upon poor 
Ethel, and this was that her good uncle Thomas Kewcorae Ijelieved the 
charges against her. He was willing enough to listen now to anything 
which was said against that branch of the family. With such a traitor, 
double-dealer, dastard as Barnes at its head, what could the rest of the 
race be 7 When the Colonel offered to endow Ethel and Clive with 
every shilling he had in the world, had not Barnes, the arch-traitor, 
temporised and told him falsehoods, ami hesitated about throwing him 
off until the Marquis had declared himself? Yes. Tlie girl he and 
poor Clive loved so was mined by her artful relatives, was unworthy 
of his affection and his boy s, was to be banished, like her worthless 
brother, out of his regard for ever. And the man slie had chosen in 
preference to his Clive ! — a 7*o«c, a libertine, whose extravagances and 
dissipations were the talk of every club, who had no wit, nor talents, 
not even constancy (for had he not taken the first opportunity to throw 
her off ?) to recommend him — only a great title and a fortune where- 
witli to bribe her ! For shame, for shame ! Her engagement to this 
man was a blot upon her — the rupture only a just punishment and 
humiliation. Poor unhappy girl ! let her take care of her wretched 
brother’s abandoned children, give up tlie world, and amend !icr life. 

' Tliis was the sentence Thomas Newcoine delivered : a righteous and 
tender-hearted man, as we know, but judging in this case wrongly, and 
bearing much too hanlly, as we who know her better must think, upon 
one who had her faults certainly, b\it whose errors were not all of her own 
making. Who set her on the path she walked in ? It was her parents* 
hands which led her, and her parents’ voices which commanded her to 
accept the temptation set before her. What did she know of the 
character of the man selected to be her hustwnd ? Those who should 
have known bettor brought him to her, and vouched for him. Noble, 
ujiliappy young creature ! are you the first of your sisterhood who has 
l)een bidden to traffic your l>eauty, to crush and slay your honest natural 
affections, to sell your truth and your life for rank and title? But the 
Judge who sees not the outward acts merely, but their causes, and 
views not the wrong alone, but the temptations, struggles, ignorance 
of erring creatures, we know has a different code to ours — to ours, who 
fall upon the fallen, who fawn upon the prosperous so, who administer 
our praises and punishments so prematurely, who now strike so hard, 
and, anon, spare so shamelessly. 

Our stay with our hospitable friends at Rosebury was perforce coming 
to a close, for indeed weeks after weeks had j)assed since we had been 
under their pleasant roof ; and in spite of dearest Ethel’s remonstrances 
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it was clear that dearest Laura must take her farewell. In these last 
days, besides the visits which daily took place between one and other, 
the young messenger was put in ceaseless requisition, and his donkey 
must have been worn off his little legs with trotting to and fro betw'cen 
the two houses. Laura was quite anxious and hurt at not hearing from 
the Colonel : it was a shame that he did not have over his letters from 
Belgium and answer that one wiiich she had honoured him by WTiting. 
By some information, received who know’s liow 1 our host w’as aware of 
the intrigue which Mrs. Pendeniiis w'as carrying on ; and his little wife 
almost as m\ich interested in it as iny own. She whispered to me in 
her kind w'ay that she would give a guinea, that slie would, to see a 
certain couple made happy together ; that tliey W’ere born for one 
another, that tliey were ; she w’as for having me go off to fetch Clive : 
but w'ho W’as I to act as Hymen’s messenger ; or to interjwse in such 
delicate family affairs ] 

All tliis while Sir Barnes Newcoine, Bart., remained absent in 
^ndon, attending to his banking duties there, and pursuing the dismal 
inquiries which ended, in the ensuing Micliaelraas term, in the famous 
suit of Newcoine v. Lord Higligate. Ethel, pursuing tlie plan which 
she had laid down for herself from the first, took entire charge of 
his children and house ; Lady Ann returned to her own family : never 
indeed having been of much use in her son’s dismal household. My 
wife talked to me of course about her pursuits and amusements at New- 
come, in the ancestral hall which w’c have mentioned. Tlie children 
played and ate their dinner (mine often partook of his infantine mutton 
in company with little Clara and the poor young heir of New’come) in 
the room wliich had licen called my Lady’s ow’ii, and in wiiich her 
husband had locked her, forgetting that the conservatories were open, 
through which the hapless woman had fled. Next to this w’as the 
baronial library, a side of wiiich was fitted with the gloomy books from 
Clapham, which old Mrs. Newcoine had amassed ; rows of tracts, and 
missionary magazines, and dingy quarto volumes of w’orldly travel and 
history which that lady had admitted into her collection. 

Almost on the last day of our stay at Rosebury, the two y’oung ladies 
Bethought them of paying a visit to the neighbouring town of Newcome, 
to that old Mrs. Mason who has been mentioned in a foregoing page in 
some yet earlier chapter of our liistory. She w’as very old now, very 
faithful to the recollections of her own early time, and oblivious of 
yesterday. Thanks to Colonel Newcome’s bounty, she had lived in 
comfort for many a long year past ; and he was as much her boy now 
as in those early days of which we have given but an outline. There 
were Clive’s pictures of himself and his father over her little mautel- 
piew, near which she sat in comfort and warmth By the winter fire 
which his Bounty supplied. 

Mrs. Mason remeinBered Miss Newcome, prompted thereto By the 
Bints of her little maid, who was much younger, and had a more faithful 
xiemoiy than her mistress. Why, Sarah Mason w’ould have forgotten 
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the pheasants whose very tails decorated the chiraney-glass, had not 
Keziah, the maid, reminded her that the young lady was the donor. 
Then she recollected her benefactor, and asked after her father, the 
Baronet ; and wondered, for her part, why her boy, the Colonel, was 
not ma<lc baronet, and why his brother had the property ? Her father 
was a very good man ; though Mrs. Mason had heard he was not much 
liked in those parts. ‘Dead and gone, was he, poor man'?’ (This 
came in reply to a hint from Keziah, the attendant, bawled in the 
old lady’s ears, who was very deaf.) ‘Well, well, we must all go ; and 
if we were all good, like the Colonel, what was the use of staying*? I 
hope his wife will be good. I am sure such a good man deserves one,’ 
added Mrs. Mason. 

Tlie ladies thought the old woman doting, le<l thereto by the remark 
of Keziah, the maid, that ‘Mrs. Mason have a lost her memory.’ And 
she aske<l who the other bonny lady was, and Ethel told her tliat 
Mrs. Pendennis was a friend of tlie Colonel’s and Clive’s. 

‘ Oh, Clive's friend ! Well, she was a pretty lady, and he was a dear 
j)retty boy. He drew those pictures ; and he took off me in my cap, 
with my old cat and all — my poor old cat that ’s buried this ever so 
long ago.’ 

‘She has had a letter from the Colonel, Miss,’ cries out Keziali. 
‘ Haven’t you had a letter from the Colonel, mum 1 It came only 
yesterday.’ And Keziah takes out the letter and shows it to the ladies. 
They re^ as follows : — 


‘London, Fch. 12, 184 — 

‘ My dear old Masox, — I have just heard from a friend of mine 
who has been staying in your neighbourhood, tliat you are well and 
happy, and that you have been making inquiries after your young 
scapegrace^ Tom Newcome, who is well and happy too, and who 
proposes to be happier still before any very long time is over. 

‘ The letter which was written to me about you was sent to jne in 
Belgium, at Brussels, where I have been living— a town near the place 
where the famous Battle of Watei'loo was fought ] and as I had run 
away from Waterloo \t followed me to England. 

‘ I cannot come to Newcome just now to shake my dear old friend 
and nurse by the hand. I have business in London ; and there are 
those of my name living in Newcome who would not be very happy to 
see me and mine. 

‘But I promise you a visit before very long, and Clive will come 
with me ; and when we come I shall introduce a new friend to you, a 
very pretty little daughter-in-law, w'hom you must promise to love very 
much. She is a Scotch lassie, niece of iny oldest friend, Janies Binnie, 
Esquire, of the Bengal Civil Service, who will give lier a pretty hit of 
siller, and her present name is Miss Roscy Mackenzie. 

* We shall send you a wedding cake soon, and a new gown for Keziah 
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(to whom remember me), and when I am gone, my grandchildren after 
me will hear what a dear friend you were to your affectionate 

‘Thomas Newcome/ 

Keziah must have thought that there was something between Clive 
and my wife, for when Laura had read the letter she laid it down on 
the table, and sitting down by it, and hiding her face in her hands, 
burst into tears. 

Ethel looked steadily at the two pictures of Clive and his father. 
Then she put her hand on her friend’s shoulder. ‘Come, my dear,’ she 
^id, ‘it is growing late, and I must go back to my children.^ And she 
saluted Mrs. Mason and her maid in a very stately manner, and left 
them, leading my wife away, who was still exceedingly overcome. 

We could not stay long at Rosebury after that. When Madame de 
Montcontour heard the news, the good lady cried too. Mrs. Pendennis’s 
emotiomwas renewed as we passed the gates of Newcome Park on our 
way to the railroad. 


CHAPTER LXII 


MR, A^D MRS. CLIVE N'ETWCOME 


T he friendship between Ethel and Laura, which tlie last narrated 
sentimental occurrences had so much increased, subsists very 
little impaired up to the present day. A lady with many domestic 
interests and increasing family, etc. etc., cannot be supposed to cultivate 
female intimacies out of doors with that ardour and eagerness w’hich 
young spinsters exhibit in their intercourse j but Laura, whose kind 
heart first led her to sympathise with her young friend in the latter’s 
days of distress and misfortune, has professed ever since a growing 
est^m for Ethel Newcom^ and says, that the trials and perhaps grief 
which the young lady now had to undergo have brought out the noblest 
qualities of her disposition. She is a very different person from the 
giddy and worldly girl who compelled our admiration of late in the days 
of her triumphant youthful beauty, of her wayward generous humour, 
of her frivolities and her flirtations. 

Did Ethel shed tears in secret over the marriage which had caused 
Laura’s gentle eyes to overflow? We might divine the girl’s grief, but 
we respected it. The subject was never mentioned by the ladies between 
themselves, and even in her most intimate communications writh her 
husband that gentleman is bound to say his wife maintained a tender 
Reserve upon the point, nor cared to speculate upon a subject which her 
fiuorod, I could not for my part hut acquiesce in this reticence; 
k regret and remorse, admire the dignity of her silence, 

composure of her now changed and saddened demeanoiu*. 

^ The interchange of letters between the two friends W’as constant, and 
m these the younger lady described at lensth the duties, occupations. 
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and pleasures of her new life. She had quite broken with the world, 
and devoted herself entirely to the nurture and education of her brother’s 
orphan chiltlren. She educated herself in order to teach them. Her 
letters contain droll yet touching confessions of her own ignorance and 
her determination to overcome it. Tliere was no lack of masters of all 
kinds in Newcome. She set herself to work like a schoolgirl. The 
piano in the little room near the conservatory was thumped by Aunt 
Ethel until it became quite obedient to lier, and yielded the sweetest 
music under her fingei-s. When she came to pay us a visit at Fairoaks 
some two years afterwartls slie played for our dancing children (our third 
is named Ethel, our second Helen, after one still more dear), and we 
were in admiration of her skill. Tliere must have been the labour of 
many lonely nights wlien her little charges were at rest, and she and her 
sad thouglits sat up together, before she overcame the difficulties of the 
instrument so as to be able to soothe lierself and to charm and delight 
her children. 


When the divorce was pronounced, wliich came in due form, though 
we know that Lady Higligatc was not much happier than the luckless 
Lady Clara Newcome had been, Ethel’s dread was lest Sir Barnes should 
marry again, and by introducing a new mistress into his house should 
deprive her of the ciire of her children. 

Miss Newcome judged her brother rightly in that he would try to 


marry, but a noble young lady to whom he offered himself rejected him, 
to his surprise and indignation, for a beggarly clergyman with a small 
living, on which she elected to starve ; and tlie wealthy daughter of a 
neighbouring manufacturer whom h« next projwsed to honour with his 
gracious hand, fled from him with horror to the arms of her father, 
wondering how such a man as that should ever dare to propose marriage 
.to an honest girl. Sir Barnes Newcome was much surprised at this 
outbreak of anger ; he thought himself a very ill-used and unfortunate 
man, a victim of most cruel persecutions, wliich we may be 810*0 did not 
improve his temper or tend to the happiness of his circle at home. 
Peevislmess and selfish rage, quarrels with servants and governesses, and 
other domestic disquiet, Ethel Iiad of course to bear from her brother, 
but not actual personal ill-usage. The fiery temper of former days was 
subdued in her,* but the haughty resolution remained which was more 
than a match for her brother’s cowanUy tjTanny; besides, she was the 
mistress of sixty thousand pounds, and by many wily hints and piteous 
•appeals to his sister Sir Barnes sought to secure this desirable sum of 
monev for his poor dear unfortunate children. 

He professed to think that she was ruining herself for her younger 
brothera, -whose expenses the young lady was defraymg, this one at 
colleire -that in the army, and whose maintenance he thought might be 
flinnlv defrayed out of their o\yu little fortunes and his mother’s jomture : 
and by ingeniously proving that a vast number of his household expenses 
were personal to Miss Newcome, and would never have been meu^ 
but for her residence in his house, lie subtracted for his own benefit no 
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inconsiderable portion of her income. Thus the carriage-horses were 
hers, for what need had he, a miserable bachelor, of anything more than 
a riding-liorse and brougham 1 A certain number of the domestics were 
hers, and as he could get no scoundrel of his own to stay with him, he 
took Miss Newcome’s servants. He would have had her pay the coals 
which burned in his grate, and the taxes due to our Sovereign Lady 
the Queen ; but in truth at the end of the year, with her domestic 
bounties and her charities round about Newcome, which daily increased 
as she became acquainted ^^ith her indigent neighbours, Miss Ethel, the 
heiress, was as poor as many poorer persons. 

Her charities increased daily with her means of knowing the people 
round about her. She gave much time to them and thought, visited 
from house to house, without ostentation ; was awe-stricken by that 
spectacle of tlie poverty which we have with us always, of which the 
sight rebukes our selfish griefs into silence, the thought comi)els us to 
charity, humility, and devotion. The priests of oim various creeds, who 
elsewhere are doing battle together continually, lay down their arms 
in -its presence and kneel before it; subjugated by that overpowering 
master. Death, never dying out ; hunger always crying, and children 
bom to it day after day, — o\lr young London lady, flying from the 
splendours and follies in which her life had been pjissed, found herself 
in the presence of these ; threading darkling alleys which swarmed with 
wretched life ; sitting by naked beds, w’hither by God’s blessing she 
was sometimes enabled to carry a little comfort and consolation, and 
whence she came lieart-stricken by the overpowering misery, or toucheil 
by the patient resignation of the new friends to whom fate* had directed 
her. ^ And here she met the priest upon his shrift, the liomely missionary 
bearing his w'ords of consolation, the quiet curate pacing Iiis round, and 
was known to all these, and enabled now and again to help their )>eoplc 
in trouble. ‘ Oh 1 w’hat good there is in this woman ! * my wife would 
say to me as she laid one of Miss Ethel’s letters aside ; ‘ wbo would 
have thought this was the girl of your glaring London ball-room ? If 
she has had grief to bear, how it has chastened and improved her ! * 

And now I Jiave to confess that all this time, wiiilst Ethel Newcome 
has been growing in grace with my wife, poor Clive has been lapsing 
sadly out of favour. She has no patience w ith Clive. She dnibs her 
little foot when his name is mentionetl, and turns the subject. Whither 
are all the tears and pities fled now 1 Mrs. Laura has transferred all 
her regard to £tbel^ and when that lady^s ex-suitor writes to his old 
friend, or other news is liad of him, Laura flies out in lier usual tirades 
gainst the world, the horrid wicked selflsh world, which spoils everj'- 
bc^y who comes near it. What has Clive done, in vain his apologist 
asks, that an old friend should be so angry with him ? 

She is not angry with him — not she. She only does not care about 

him. She wishes him no manner of harm — not the least,— only she 

has lost all interest in him. And the Colonel too, the poor old 

Colonel, waa actually iu Mrs. Peudenuis’s black books, and when ho 

s 
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sent her the Brussels veil which we have heard of, she did not think it 
was a bar^in at all — not particularly pretty ; in fact, rather dear at the 
money. When we met Mr, and Mrs. Clive Newcome in London, whither 
they came a few months after their marriage, and where Rosey appeared 
as pretty, happy, good-humoured a little blushing bride as eyes need 
behold, Mrs. Pendennis’s reception of her was quite a curiosity of 
decorum. ‘ I not receive her well ! ’ cried Laura ; ‘ how on earth would 
you have me receive her ? I talked to her about everything, and she 
only answered yes or no. I showed her the children, and she did not 
seem to care. Her only conversation was about millinery and Brussels 
balls, and about her dress at the Drawing-room. The Drawing-room ! 
Wliat business has she with such follies 1 ’ 

The fact is, that the Drawing-room was Tom Newcome's affair, not 
liis son’s, who was heartily ashamed of the figure he cut in that astound- 
ing costume which English private gentlemen are made to sj)ort when 
they bend the knee before their Gracious Sovereign. 

Warrington roasted poor Clive uix)n the occiision, and complimented 
him with his usual gravity, until the young fellow blushed, and his 
father somewhat testily signified to our friend that his irony was not 
agreeable. ‘I sup|xise,’ says the Colonel, with great hauteur, ‘that 
tliere is nothing ridiculous in an English gentleman entertaining feelings 
of loyalty and testifying his respect to his Queen : and I presume that 
her Majesty knows best, and has a right to order in what dress her 
subjects shall appear before her ; and I don’t think it ’s kind of you, 
George, I say, I don’t think it ’s kind of you to quiz my boy for doing 
his duty to his Queen and to his father too, sir, — for it was at my 
request that Clive went — and we went together, sir, to the Levde and 
then to the Drawing-room afterwards with Rosey, who was presented 
by the lady of my old friend, Sir Thomas de Boots, a lady of rank 
herself, and the wife of as brave an officer as ever drew a sword. ^ 

Warrington stammered an apology for his levity, but no explanations 
were satisfactory, and it "was clear that George had wounded the feelings 
of our dear simple old friend. 

After Clive’s marriage, which was perfonned at Brussels, Uncle 
James and the lady, his sister, whom we have sometimes flippantly 
ventured to call the Campaigner, went off to perform that journey to 
Scotland wliich James had meditated for ten years past ; and, now little 
Rosey was made happy for life, to renew ac(|uaintance with little Josey. 
The Colonel and his son and daughter-in-law came to London, not to 
the bachelor quarters, where we have seen them, btit to an hotel, which 
they occupied until their new house could be provided for them, a- 
sumptuous mansion in the Tyburnian district, and one which became 
people of their station. 

We have been informed already what the Colonel’s income was, and 
have the gratification of knowing that it was very considerable. The 
simple gentlcmau who would dine off a crust, and wear a coat for ten 
yeai-8. desired that liis children should have the best of everything;. 
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ordered about upliolsterers, painters, carriage-makers, in his splendid 
Indian way ; presented pretty Rosey with brilliant jewels for her intro- 
duction at Court, and was made happy by the sight of the blooming 
young creature decked in these magnificences, and admired by all his 
little circle. The old boys, the old generals, the old colonels, the old 
qui-his from the club, came and paid her their homage ; the directors’ 
ladies and the generals’ ladies called upon her, and feasted her at vast 
banquets served on sumptuous plate. Newcome purchased plate and 
gave banquets in return for these hospitalities. Mrs. Clive liil a neat 
close carriage for evenings, and a splendid barouche to drive in the Park. 
It was pleasant to see this equipage at four o’clock of an afternoon, 
driving up to Bays’s, with Rosey most gorgeously attired reclining 
wthin ; and to behold the stately grace of the old gentleman as he 
stepped out to welcome his daughter-in-law, and the bow he made before 
he entered her carriage. Then they w’ould drive round the Park ; round 

and round and round ; and the old generals, and the old colonels, and 

old fogeys, and their ladies and daughters, would nod and smile out of 

their carriages as they crossed each other upon this charming career 

of pleasure. 

I confess that a dinner at the Colonel’s, now he appeared iu all his 
magnificence, was awfully slow. No peaches could look fresher than 
Rosey’s cheeks, — no damask was fairer than her pretty little shouldera. 
No one, I am sure, could be happier than she, but she did not impart 
her happiness to her friends ; and replied chiefly by smiles to the con- 
vei'sation of the gentlemen at her side. It is true that these were for 
the most part elderly dignitaries, distin^ished military officera with 
blue-black whiskers, retired old Indian judges, and the like, occupied 
with their victuals, and generally careless to please. But that solemn 
happiness of the Colonel, who shall depict iti — that look of affection 
with which he greeted his daughter as she entered, flounced to the waist, 
twinkling with innumerable jewels, holding a dainty pocket handkerchief, 
with smiling eyes, dimpled cheeks, and golden ringlets ! He would take 
her hand, or follow her about from group to group, exchanging precious 
observations about the weather, the Park, the Exhibition, nay, the Opera, 
for the old man actually went to the Opera with his little girl, and 
solemnly snoozed by her side in a white waistcoat. 

Very likely this was the happiest period of Thomas Newcome’s life. 
No woman (save one perhaps fifty years ago) had ever seemed so fond 
of him as that little girh What pride he had iu her, and what care 
he took of her ! If she was a little ailing, what anxiety and hurrying 
for doctors ) What droll letters came from James Biunie, and how 
^ey laughed over them ; with what respectful attention he acquainted 
Mrs. with everything that took place ; with what enthusiasm that 
tainpaigner replied I Josey’s husband called a special blessing upon his 
head in the church at Musselburgh ; and little Jo herself sent a tinfiil 
of Swteh bun to her darling sister, with a request from her husband 
that he might have a few shares iu the famous Indian Company. 
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The Company was in a highly flourishing condition, as you may 
suppose, when one of its directors, wlio at the same time was one of 
the honestest men alive, thought it was his duty to live in the splendour 
in which we now beheld liira. Many wealthy City men did homage to 
him. His brother Hobson, though the Colonel had quarrelled with the 
chief of the firm, yet remained on amicable terms with Thomas Newcome, 
and shared and returned his banquets for a while. Charles Honeyman, 
we may be sure, was present at many of them, and smirked a blessing 
over the plenteous meal. The Colonel’s influence was such with 
Mr. Sherrick that he pleaded Charles’s cause with that gentleman, and 
actually brought to a successful tennination that little love affair in 
which we have seen Miss Sherrick and Charles engaged. Mr. Sherrick 
w’as not disposed to part with much money during his lifetime — indeed 
he proved to Colonel Newcome that he was not so rich as the world 
supiwscd him. But by the Colonel’s interest, the chaplaincy of Boggly- 
wallah was procured for the Rev. C. Honeyman, who now forms the 
delight of that flourishing station. 

All this while we have said little about Clive, who in tnitli was 
somehow in the background in this flourishing Newcome group. To 
please the best father in the world ; the kindest old friend who endowed 
his niece with the best part of his savings ; to settle that question about 
marriage and have an end of it, — Clive Newcome had taken a pretty 
and fond young girl, who respected and admired him beyond all men, 
and who heartily desired to make him happy. To do as much would 
not his father have stripped his coat from his back, — have put his head 
under Juggeniaut’s chariot-wheel — have sacrificed any ease, comfort, or 
pleasure for the youngster’s benefit 1 One great passion he had had and 
closed the account of it : a worldly ambitious girl — how foolishly 
worship|)ed and passionately beloved no matter — had jdayed with him 
for years ; had flung him away when a dissolute suitor with a great 
fortune and title had offered himself. Was he to whine and despair 
because a jilt had fooled him t He had too much pride and courage for 
any such submission ; he would accept the lot in life which wjis offere(l 
to him, no undesirable one surely ; he would fulfil the wish of his 
father’s heart, and cheer his kind declining years. In this way the 
marriage was brought about. It was but a whisi)er to Rosey in the 
drawing-room, a start and a blush from the little girl as he took the 
little willing hand, a kiss for her from her delighted old father-in-law, 
a twinkle in gootl old James’s eyes, and double embrace from the Cam- 
paigner as she stood over them in a benedictoiy attitude, — expressing 
her surprise at an event for which she had been jockeying ever since she 
set eyes on young Newcome; and calling upon Heaven to bless her 
children. So, as a goo{l thing when it is to be done had best be done 
quickly, these worthy folks went oft’ almost straightway to a clergj^^, 
and were married out of hand — to the astonishment of Captains Hoby 
and Goby when they came to hear of the event. Well, my gallant 
young painter and friend of iny Imyhood ! if my wife chooses to be 
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angry at your marriage, sliall her husband not wish you happy ? Suppose 
we had married oUr firet loves, others of us, were we the happier now ? 
Ask Mr. Peudennis, who sulked in his tents when his Costigan, his 
Briseis, was ravished from liim. Ask poor George Warrington, who 
had liis own way, Heaven help him ! There was no need why Clive 
should turn monk because number one refused him ; and, that charmer 
removed, why he should not take to his heart number two. I am 
bound to say, that when I expressed these opinions to Mrs. Laura, she 
was more angry and provoked than ever. 

It is ill the nature of such a simple soul as Thomas Newcome to 
see but one side of a question, and having once fixed Ethel’s worldli- 
ness in his mind, and her brother’s treason, to allow no argument of 
advocates of the other side to shake his displeasure. Hence the one or 
two appeals which Laura ventured to make on behalf of her friend were 
checked by the good Colonel with a stem negation. If Ethel was not 
guiltless, she could not make him see at least that she was not guilty. 
He dashed away all excuses and palliations. Exasperated as he was, he 
persisted in regarding the poor girl’s conduct in ite most unfavourable 
light. ‘She was rejected, and deservedly rejected, by the Marquis of 
Farintosh,’ he broke out to me once, who was not indeeil authorised to 
tell all I knew regarding the story : ‘ the whole town knows it ; all the 
clubs ring Avith it. I blush, sir, to think that ray brother’s child should 
have brought such a stain upon our name.’ In vain I told him that my 
wife, who knew all the circumstances much better, judged Miss New- 
come far more favourably, and indeed greatly esteemed and loved 
her. ‘ Psliaw j sir,’ breaks out the indignant Colonel, ‘ your wife is an 
innocent creature, who does not know the world as we men of experience 
do, — as I do, sir ; * and would have no more of the discussion. There is 
no doubt about it, there was a coolness between my old friend’s father 
and us. 

As for IJanies Newcome, we gave up that worthy, and the Colonel 
showed him no mercy. He recalled words used by Warrington, which 
I have recorded in a former page, and vowed that he only watched for 
an opportunity to crush tlie miserable reptile. He hated Barnes as a 
loathsome traitor, coward, and criminal; he made no secret of his 
opinion : and Clive, with the remembrance of former injuries, of dreadful 
heart-pangs ; the inheritor of his father’s blood, his honesty of nature, 
and his impetuous enmity against wrong ; shared to the full his sire’s 
antipatliy against his cousin, and publicly expressed his scorn and con- 
tempt for him. About Ethel he would not speak, ‘ Perhaps what you 
say, Pen, is true,’ he said. ‘I hope it is. Pray God it is.» But his 
quivering lips and fierce countenance, when her name was mentioned or 
her defence attempted, showed that he too had come to think ill of her. 
As for her brother, as for that scoundrel,’ he would say, clenching his 
Mt, if ever I can punish him I will. I shouldn’t have the soul of a 
dog if ever I forgot the wrongs that have been done mo by that 
vagabond. Forgiveness? Pshaw I Are you dangling to sermons, Pen, 
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at your vrife’s leading-strings'? Are you preaching that cant? There 
are some injuries that no honest man should forgive, and I shall he a 
rogue on the day I shake hands with that villain/ 

‘ Clive has adopted the Iroquois ethics,’ says George Warrington, 
smoking his pipe sententiously, ‘ rather than those which are at present 
receive<l among us. I am not sure that something is not to be said, as 
against the Eastern, upon the Western, or Tomahawk, or Ojibbeway 
side of the question. I should not like,’ he added, ‘ to be in a vendetta 
or feud, and to have you, Clive, and the old Colonel engaged against me.’ 

‘ I would rather,’ I said, ‘ for my part, have half-a-dozen such enemies 
as Clive and the Colonel, than one like Banies. You never know where 
or when that villain may hit you.’ And before a very short period was 
over, Sir Barnes Newcome, Bart., hit his two hostile kinsmen such a 
blow as one might expect from such a quarter. 


CHAPTER LXIII 

MES. CLIVE AT HOME 

A S Clive and his father did not think fit to conceal their opinions 
regarding their kinsman, Barnes Newcome, and uttered them 
in many public places when Sir Barnes’s conduct was brought 
into question, we may he sure that their talk came to the Baronet’s 
«ars, and did not improve his already angry feeling towards those 
gentlemen. For a while they had the best of the attack. The Colonel 
routed Barnes out of his accustomed club at Bays’s ; where also the 
gallant Sir Thomas de Boots expressed himself pretty openly with 
respect to the poor Baronet’s want of courage : the Colonel had bullied 
and browbeaten Barnes in the parlour of his' own bank, and the story 
was naturally well known in the City ; where it certainly was not 
pleasant for Sir Barnes, as he walked to ’Change, to meet sometimes 
the scowls of the angry man of war, his uncle, striding down to 
the offices of the Bundelcund Bank, and armed with that terrible 
bamboo cane. 

But though his wife had undeniably run away after notorious ill- 
treatment from her husband ; though he had shown two white feathers 
ill those unpleasant little affairs with his uncle and cousin ; though 
Sir Barnes Newcome was certainly neither amiable nor popular in tlie 
City of London, his repuUition as a most intelligent man of business 
still stood ; the credit of his house w’as deserv^ly high, and people 
banked with him, and traded with him, in spite of faithless wives and 
hostile colonels. 

When the outbreak between Colonel Newcome and his nephew took 
place, it may be remembered that Mr. Hobson New'coine, the other 
partner of the firm of Hobson Brothers, waited upou Colonel Newcome, 
as one of the principal English directors of the B. B. C., and hoped 
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tJmt although private differences would, of course, oblige Thomas 
Newcome to cease all personal dealings with the bank of Hobson, the 
affairs of the Company in which he was interested ought not to suffer 
on this account ; and that the Indian firm should continue dealing with 
Hobsons on tlie same footing as before. Mr. Hobson Ncwcome repre- 
sented to the Colonel, in his jolly frank way, that whatever happened 
betw'een the latter and his nephew Barnes, Thomas Newcome had still 
one friend in the house ; that the transactions between it and the 
Indian Coinijuny were mutually advantageous ; finally, that the manager 
of the Indian bank might continue to do business with Hobsons as 
before. So the B. B. C. sent its consignments to Hobson Brothers, 
and drew its bills, which were duly honoured by that firm. 

More than one of Colonel New’come’s City acquaintances, among them 
his agent, Mr. Jolly, and his ingenuous friend, Mr. Sherrick, especially, 
hinted to Thomas New'come to be very cautious in his dealings with 
Hobson Brothers, and keep a special care lest that house should play 
him an evil turn. They both told him that Barnes Newcome had said 
more than once, in answer to reports of the Colonel’s own speeches 
against Barnes, ‘ I know that hot-lieaded, blundering Indian uncle of 
mine is furious against me, on account of an absurd private affair and 
misunderstanding, w'hich he is too obstinate to see in the proper light. 
What is my return for the abuse and rant which he lavishes against 
mel I cannot forget that he is my grandfather’s son, an old man, 
utterly ignorant both of society and business liere ; and as he is 
interested in this Indian Banking Company, which must be preciously 
conducted when it appointed him as the guardian and overseer of its 
affairs in England, I do my very best to serve the Company, and I can 
tell you, its blundering, muddle-headed managers, black and white, owe 
no little to the assistance wdiich they have had from our house. If they 
don’t like us, w’hy do they go on dealing with usl We don’t want them 
and their bills. We were a leading house fifty years before they were 
bom, and shall continue to be so long after they come to an end.’ Such 
was Barnes’s c»ise, as stated by himself. It was not a very bad one, or 
very unfairly stated, considering the advocate. I believe he has always 
persisted in thinking that he never did his uncle any wrong. 

Mr. Jolly and Mr. Sherrick, then, both entreated Thomas Newcome 
to use his best endeavours, and bring the connection of the B. B. C. and 
Hobson Brothers to a spe^y end. But Jolly was an interested party; 
he and his friends would have had the agency of the B. B. C., and the 
profits thereof, which Hobsons had taken from them. Mr. Sherrick was 
an outside practitioner, a guerilla amongst regular merchants. The 
opinions of one and the other, though submitted by Thomas New’come 
duly to his co-partners, the managers and London board of directors of 
the Bundclcund Banking Company, were overruled by that assenibly. 

They had their establishment and apartments in the City ; they had 
their clerks and messengers, their managers’ room and board-room, their 
meetings, where no doubt great quantities of letters were read, vast 
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ledgers protluced ; where Tom Newcome was voted into the chair, and 
voted out witii thanks ; where speeches were made, and the affairs of 
tlie B. B. C. properly discussed. These subjects are mysterious, 
terrifying, unknown to me. I cannot pretend to describe them. Fred 
Bayham, I remember, used to l)e great in his knowledge of the affairs 
of the Bundelcund Banking Company. He talked of cotton, wool, 
copper, opium, indigo, Singapore, Manilla, China, Calcutta, Australia, 
witli prodigious eloquence and fluency. His conversation was about 
millions. Tlie most astounding paragraphs used to appear in tlie Pall 
Mall Gazette regarding the annual dinner at Blackwall, wliich the 
directors gave, and to which he, and George, and I, as friends of the 
court, were invited. What orations were uttered, wlmt flowing 
bumpers emptied in the praise of this great Company ; what quantities 
of turtle and punch did Fred devour at its ex|)ense ! Colonel Newcome 
was the kindly old chairman at these banquets ; the Prince, his son, 
biking but a modest part in the ceremonies, and sitting with us, his 
old cronies. 

All the gentlemen connected with the board, all tliose with whom 
the B. B. C. tiaded in London, paid Tliomas Newcome e.vtraordinary 
re.spect. His cliaracter for wealth was deservedly great, and of course 
multiplied by the tongue of Rumour. F. B. knew to a few millions 
of rupees, more or less, what the Colonel possessed, and what Clive 
would inherit. Thomas Newcome’s distinguished military services, 
liis higli bearing, lofty courtesy, simple but touching garrulity, — for 
the honest man talked much more now than he had been accustomed 
to do in former days, and was not insensible to the flattery which his 
wealth brought him ; — his reputation as a keen man of business, who 
had made his own fortune by operations equally prudent and spirited, 
and who might make the fortunes of hundreds of other people, brought 
the worthy Colonel a number of friends, and I promise you that the 
loudest huzzahs greeted his health when it was proposed at the 
Blackwall dinners. At the second annual dinner after Clive’s marriage 
some friends presented Mrs. Clive Newcome witli a fine testimonial. 
There was a superb silver cocoa-nut tree, whereof the leaves were 
de.vterously arranged for holding candles and pickles ; under the cocoa- 
nut was an Indian prince on a camel giving his hand to a cavalry oflacer 
on horseback ; a howitzer, a plough, a loom, a bale of cotton on which 
were the East India Company’s arms ; a Bmhmin, Britannia, and 
Commerce with a cornucopia, were grouped round the principal figures : 
and if you would see a noble accoqnt of this chaste and elegant specimen 
of British art, you are referred to the pages of the Pall Mall Gazette 
of tliat year, as well as to Fred Bayham’s noble speech in the course 
of the evening when it was exliibited. The East and its wars and 
its lieroes, Assaye and Scringapjitaih (‘and Lord Lake and lioswaree, 
too,’ Cixih out the Colonel, greatly elated), tiger-hunting, palanquins. 
Juggernaut, elephants, the burning of widows — all passed before us 
in F. B,’s splendid oration. He spoke of the products of the Indian 
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forest, the palm tree, the cocoarnut tree, the banyan tree. Palms the 
Colonel had already brought back with liim, — the palms of valour, won 
in the field of war (cheers). Cocoa-nut trees he had never seen, though 
he had lieard wonders related regarding the milky contents of their 
fruit. Here at any rate was one tree of the kind, under the branches 
of which he humbly trusted often to repose — and, if he might be so 
bold as to carry on the Eastern metaphor, he w'ould say, knowing the 
excellence of the Coloners claret and the splendour of his hospitality, 
that he would prefer a cocoa-nut day at the Colonel’s to a banyan day 
anywhere else. Whilst F. B.’a speech went on, I remember J. J. 
eyeing the trophy, and the queer expression of his shrewd face. The 
health of British Artists was drunk a propos of this splendid specimen 
of their skill, and p(wr J. J. Ridley, Esquire, A.R.A., had scarce a word 
to say in return. He and Clive sat by one another, the latter very 
silent and gloomy. When J. J. and I met in the world, W'e talked 
about our friend, and it was easy for both of us to see that neither was 
satisfied Avith Clivo’s condition. 

The fine house in Tybuniia was completed by this time, as gorgeous 
as money could make it. How different it was from tlie old Fitzroy 
Square mansion with its ramshackle furniture, and spoils of brokers’ 
shops, and Tottenham-court Road odds and ends ! An Oxford Street 
upholsterer had been let loose in the yet virgin chambers ; and tliat 
inventive genius had decorated them with all the wonders his fancy 
could devise. Roses and Cupids quivered on the ceilings, up to which 
golden arabesques crawled from the walls; your face (handsome or 
otherwise) was reflectetl by countless looking-glasses, so multiplied and 
arranged as, as it were, to carry you into tlie next street. You trod 
on velvet, pausing with respect in the centre of the carpet, where 
Rosey’s cipher was worked in the sweet flowers which bear her name. 
What delightful crooked legs the chairs liad ! What comer-cupboards 
there were filled with Dresden giracracks, which it was a part of this 
little woman’s business in life to purchase ! AVhat ^tag^res, and bon- 
bonni^res, and chiffonniferes ! What awfully bad pastels there w'ere on 
the walls ! What frightful Boucher and Lancret shepherds and 
shepherdesses leered over the portieres! What velvet-bound volumes, 
mother-of-pearl albums, inkstands representing beasts of the field, 
prie-dieu chairs, and w’onderful nicknacks I can recollect ! There wjis 
the most magnificent piano,’ though Rosey seldom sang any of her six 
sonp now ; and wlien she kept her couch at a certain most interesting 
period, the good Colonel, ever anxious to procure amusement for his 
darling, asked whether she would not like a barrel-organ grinding fifty 
or sixty favourite pieces, which a bearer could turn 1 And lie mentioned 
how Windus, of tlieir regiment, who loved music exceedingly, had a 
Teiy fine instrument of this kind out to Barrackpore in the year 1810, 
and relays of barrels by each ship with all the new tunes from Europe! 
The Testimonial took its place in the centre of Mra. Clive’s table, sur- 
Tounded by satellites of plate. The delectable parties were coustoutly 
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gathered together, the grand barouche rolling in the Park, or stopping 
at the principal shops. Little Rosey bloomed in millinery, and was still 
the smiling little pet of her fatlier-in-law, and poor Clive, in the midst 
of all these splendoui*s, was gaunt, and sad, and silent ; listless at most 
times, bitter and savage at others, pleased only wlien he was out of the 
society wliieli bored him, and in the company of George and J. J., the 
simple friends of his youth. 

His careworn look and altered appearance mollified my wife towards 
him — who liad almost taken him again into favour. But she did not 
care for Mrs. Clive, and tlie Colonel, somehow, grew cool towards us, 
and began to look askance upon the little band of Clive’s friends. It 
seemed as if there were two jiarties in the house. There was Clive’s set 
— J. J., the shrewd silent little painter; Warrington, the cynic; and 
the author of tlie present biograpliy, who was, I believe, supposed to 
give liimself contemptuous airs, and to have become very liigh and 
mighty since his marriage. Then there was the great, numerous, and 
eminently respectable set, whose names were all registered in little 
Rosey’s little visiting-book, and to wliose houses she drove round, duly 
delivering tlie canls of Mr. and Mrs. Clive Newcome and Colonel New- 
come; the Generals and Colonels, the Judges and the Fogeys. The only 
man who kept well with both sides of the house was F. Bayhara, Esq., 
who, having got into clover, remained in the enjoyment of that welcome 
pasture ; who really loved Clive and the Colonel too, and had a hundred 
pleasant things and funny stories (the droll odd creature !) to tell to the 
little lady for wliom we others could scarcely find a word. The old 
friends of the student days w'ere not forgotten, but they did not seem to 
get on in the new house. The Misses Gandish came to one of Mrs. 
Clive’s balls, still in blue crape, still with ringlets on their wizened old 
forchea<ls, accompanying papa, with his shirt-collars turned dowm — who 
gazed in mute w'onder on the splendid scene. Warrington actually asked 
Miss Gandish to dance, making woeful blunders, however, in the quad- 
rille, while Clive, with something like one of his old smiles on his face, 
took out Miss Zoc Gandish, her sister. We made Gandish ovcr-eat and 
over-drink himself in the supper-room, and Clive cheered him by ordering 
n full length of Mrs. Clive Newcome, from his distinguished pencil. 
Never was seen a grander exhibition of white satin and jewels. 
Since, R.A., was furious at the preference shown to his rival. 

We had Sandy M‘Collop, too, at the party, wlio had returned from 
Rome, with his re<l beard, and his picture of the murder of the Red 
Comyn, which made but a dim effect in the Octagon Room of the 
Royal Academy, where the bleeding agonies of the dying warrior were 
veiled in an unkind twilight. On Sandy and his brethren little Rosey 
looked rather coldly. She tossed up her little head in conversation with 
me, and gave me to understand that this party was only an omnium 
(jatherum^ not one of the select parties, from which Heaven defend us. 
‘ Wo are Poins, and Nym, and Pistol,’ growled out George Warrington, 
as he strode away to finish the evening in Clive’s painting and smoking 
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room. ‘ Now Prince Hal is married, and shares the paternal throne, his 
Princess is ashamed of his hrigaud associates of former days.’ She 
came and looked at us with a feeble little smile, as we sat smoking, and 
let the dayliglit in on us from the open door, and hinted to Mr. Olive 
that it was time to go to be<l. 

So Clive Ncwcoine lay in a bed of down and tossed and tumbled there. 
He went to fine dinners, and sat silent over them ; rode fine horses, and 
black Care jumped up behind the moody horseman. He was cut off in 
a great measiu:e from the friends of his youth, or saw them by a kind 
of stailth and sufferance ; was a very lonely, poor fellow, I am afraid, 
now that people were tcstinionialising his wife, and many an old comrade 
growling at his liaughtiuess and prosperity. 

In former days, when Ins good father recognised the difference which 
fate, and time, and temper, had set between liiin and his son, we have 
seen with what a gentle acquiescence the old man submitted to his 
inevitable fortune, and how luimbly he bore that stroke of separation 
which afflicted the boy lightly enough, but causetl the loving sire so 
ranch pain. Then there was no bitterness between them, in spite of the 
fatal division ; but now’, it seemed as if there w’as anger on Thomas 
Newcome’s part, because, though come together again, they were not 
united, though with every outward ap])liauce of happiness Clive w’as not 
happy. What young man on earth could look for more 1 a sweet young 
wife, a handsome home, of w'liich the only encumbrance was an old 
father, who would give his last drop of blood in his son’s behalf. And 
it was to bring about this end that Thomas Newcomc liud toiled and 
had amassed a fortune ! Could not Clive, mth )iis Uileuts and educa- 
tion, go down once or twice a w'eek to the City and take a decent part 
in the business by w’hich his wealth w’as secured? He appeared at the 
various board-rooms and City conclaves, yawned at the meetings, and 
drew figmes on the blotting-paper of the Company ; had no interest in 
its traneactious, no heart in its affairs; went aw’ay and galloped his 
liorse alone ; or returned to liis painting-room, put on his old velvet 
jacket, aud worked with his palctt^ and bnishes. Palettes and brushes 1 
Could he not give up these toys when he w’as called to a much higher 
station in the world ) Could he not go talk with Rosey ; drive with 
Rosey, kind little soul, whose whole desire W’as to make him happy? 
Such thoughts as these, no doubt, darkened the Colonel’s mind, and 
deepened the furrows round his old eyes. So it is, we judge men by 
our own standards ; judge our nearest and dearest often wrong. 

Many and many a time did Clive try and talk with the little 
Rosey, who chirped and prattled so gaily to his father. Many a time 
yould she come and sit by his easel, aud try her little powers to charm 
Jiim, bring him little tales about their acquaintances, stories about this 
ball and that concert, practise artless smiles upon him, gentle little 
bouderies, tears, pei'haps, followed by caresses and reconciliation. At 
the end of which he would return to his cigar ; and she, w’ith a sigh 
and a heavy heart, to the good old man who had bidden her to go and 
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talk with him. He used to feel that his father had sent her; the 
thought came across him in their conversations, and straightway his 
lieart would sh\it up and his face grow gloomy. They were not made 
to mate with one another. That was the truth. 

Just before the testimonial, Mr. Clive was in constant attendance 
at home, and very careful and kind and happy with his wife, and the 
whole family party went very agreeably. Doctors were in constant 
attendance at Mrs. Clive Newcome’s door; prodigious care was taken 
by tlie good Colonel in ^vrapping her up and in putting her little feet 
on sofas, and in leading her to her carriage. The Campaigner came 
over in immense flurry from Edinburgh (where Uncle James was now 
very comfortably lodged in Picardy Place, with tlie most agreeable 
society round alx)ut him), and all this circle was in a word very close 
and happy and intimate ; but woe is me ! Thomas Newcome’s fondest 
hopes were disappointed this time ; his little grandson lived but to see 
the light and leave it : and sadly, sadly, those preparations were put 
away, those poor little rol>es and caps, those delicate muslins and cambrics 
over which many a care had been forgotten, many a fond prayer thought, 
if not uttered. Poor little Rosey ! she felt the grief very keenly ; but 
she rallied from it very soon. In a very few months her cheeks were 
blooming and dimpling with smiles again, and she w’as telling ns how 
her party W’as an omnium gatherum. 

The Campaigner had ere this returned to the scene of her northern 
exploits ; not, I believe, entirely of the worthy woman’s own free will. 
Assuming the command of the household, whilst her daughter kept her 
sofa, Mrs Mackenzie had set that establishment into uproar and mutiny. 
She had offended the butler, outraged the housekeeper, w’ounded the 
sensibilities of the footman, insulted the doctor, and trampled on the 
inmost corns of the nurse. It was surprising what a change appeared 
in the Campaigner’s conduct, and how little, in former days, Colonel 
Newcome had known her. What the Emperor Napoleon the First said 
respecting his Russian enemies, might be applied to this lady, Grattez-la, 
and she appeared a Tartar. Clive and his father had a little comfort 
and conversation in conspiring against her. The old man never dared 
to try, but was pleased with the youngeris spirit and gallantry in the 
series of final actions which, commencing over poor little Rosey’s prostrate 
body in the dressing-room, w'ere continued in the drawing-room, resumed 
with terrible vigour on the enemy’s j)art in the dining-room, and ended, 
to the triumph of the whole establishment, at the outside of the 
hall door. 

When the routed Tartar force had fled back to its native north, 
Rosey made a confession, which Clive told me afterw'ards, bursting 
with bitter laughter. ‘ You and papa seem to be very much agitated,’ 
she said. (Rosey called the Colonel papa in the absence of the 
Campaigner.) ‘I do not mind it a bit, except just at first, when it 
made me a little nervous. Mamma used always to be so ; she used to 
scold and scold all day, both me and Josoy, in Scotland, till grand* 
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mamma sent her away ; and then in Fitzroy Square, and then in 
Brussels, she used to box my ears, and go into such tantnims ; and I 
think,’ adds Rosey, with one of her sweetest smiles, ‘ she had quarrelled 
with Uncle James before she came to us.’ 

‘ She used to box Rosey’s ears,’ roars out poor Clive, ‘ and go into 
such tantrums, in Fitzroy Square and Brussels afterwards, and the pair 
would come down with their arms round each other’s waists, smirking 
and smiling as if they had done nothing but kiss each other all their 
mortal lives ! This is what we know about women — that is what we 
get, and find years afterwards, when we think we have married a 
smiling, artless young creature ! Are you all such hypocrites, Mrs. 
Pendennis]’ and he pulled his mustachios in his wrath. 

‘Poor Clive!’ says Laura, very kindly. ‘You would not have had 
her tell tales of her mother, would you 1 ’ 

‘ Oh, of course not,’ breaks out Clive ; ‘ that is what you all say, and 
80 you are hypocrites out of sheer virtue.’ 

It was the first time Lavira had called him Clive for many a day. 
She was becoming reconciled to him. We had our own opinion about 
the young fellow’s marriage. 

And, to sum up all, upon a casual rencontre with the young gentle- 
man ill question, w'hom Vfe saw descending from a hansom at the steps 
of the ‘ Flag,’ Pall Mall, I opined that dark thoughts of Hoby 
had entered into Clive Newcome’s mind. Othello-like, he scowled after 
that unconscious Cassio as the other passed into the club in his 
lacquered boots. 


CHAPTER LXIV 

ABSir OMEN 

A t the first of the Blackwall festivals, Hobson Newcome was 
present, in spite of the quarrel which had taken place between 
his elder brother and the chief of the firm of Holison Brothers 
and Newcome. But it was the individual Barnes and the individual 
Thomas who had had a difference together ; the Bundolcund Bank was 
not at variance with its chief house of commission in London ; no man 
drank prosperity to the B. B. C., upon occasion of this festival, with 
^eater fervour than Hobson Newcome, and the manner in which he 
just slightly alluded, iii his own little speech of thanks, to the notorious 
differences between Colonel Newcome and his nephew, praying that 
these might cease some day, and, meanwhile, that the confidence 
between the great Indian establishment and its liondon agents might 
never diminish, was appreciated and admired by six-and-thirty gentle- 
men, all brimful of claret and enthusiasm, and in that happy state of 
mind in which men appreciate and admire everything. 

At the second dinner, when the testimonial was presented, Hobson 
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was not present. Nor did his name figure amongst those engraven on 
the trunk of ^Ir. Newcomes allegorical silver cocoa-nut tree. As we 
travelled homewards in the omnibus, Fred Bayham noticed the circum- 
stance to me. ‘ I have looked over the list of names/ says he, * not 
merely that on the trunk, sir, but the printed list ; it was rolled up and 
placed in one of the nests on the top of the tree. Why is Hobson’s 
name not there ? — Ha ! it mislikes me, Pendennis.’ 

F. B., who was now very great about City affairs, discoursed about 
stocks and companies with immense leaniing, and gave ihe to under- 
stand tliat he had transacted one or two little oi)erations in Capel Court 
on his o^vn account, witli great present, and still larger prospective 
advantages to himself. It is a fact tliat Mr. Ridley was paid, and 
that F. B.’s costume, though still eccentric, was comfortable, cleanly, 
and variegated. He occupietl the apartments once tenanted by the 
amiable Honeyman. He lived in ease and comfort there. ‘You don’t 
suppose,’ says he, ‘tliat tlie wretched stipend I draw from the Pall 
Mall Gazette enables me to maintain this kind of thing 1 F. B., sir, 
has a station in the world ; F. B. moves among moneyers and City 
nobs, and eats kibobs w'itli w'ealthy nabobs. He may marry, sir, and 
settle in life.’ We cordially wished every worldly prosperity to the 
brave F. B. 

Happening to descry him one day in the Park, I remarked that his 
countenance wore an ominous and tragic appearance, wiiich seemed to 
deepen as he neared me. I thought he hatl been toying affably with a 
nursery-maid the moment before, who stood with some of her little 
charges watching the yachts upon the Serpentine. Howbeit, espying 
my approach, F. B. strode away from the maiden and her innocent 
companions, and ailvanceil to greet his old acquaintance, enveloping his 
face with shatles of funereal gloom. 

‘ Yon were the children of my good friend Colonel Huckaback, of the 
Bombay Marines ! Alas ! unconscious of their doom, the little infants 
play. I was watching them at their sports. There is a pleasing young 
woman in attendance ujion the poor children. Tliey were sailing their 
little boats upon the Serpentine ; racing, and laughing, and making 
merry ; and as I looked on. Master Hastings Huckaback’s boat w’ent 
down! Absit omeu^ Pendeniiis I I was moved by the circumstance. 
F. B. hopes that the child’s father’s argosy may not meet with ship- 
wreck ! ’ 

‘You mean the little yellow-face<l man whom we met at Colonel 
Newcome’s?’ says Mr. Pendennis. 

‘I do, sir,’ growled F. B. ‘You know that lie is a brother director 
with our Colonel in the Bundelcund Bank ? ’ 

‘ Gracious heavens ! ’ I cried, in sincere anxiety, ‘ nothing has 
happened, I hope, to the Bundelcund Bank ? ’ 

‘No,’ answers the other, ‘nothing lias happened ; the good ship is 
safe, sir, as yet. But she has narrowdy escap^ a great danger. Pen- 
dennis,’ cries F. B., gripping my arm with great energy, ‘there was a 
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traitor in her crew — she has weathered the storm nobly — who would 
have sent her on the rocks, sir, who would have scuttled her at 
midnight/ 

‘Pray drop your nautical metaphors, and tell me what you mean,^ 
cries F. B.’s companion, and Bayham continued his namition. 

‘Were you in the least conversant Avith City affairs,’ he said, ‘or did 
you deign to visit the spot where merchants mostly congregate, you 
would have heard the story, which was over the whole City yesterday, 
and spread dismay from Threadneedle Street to Leadcnliall. The story 
is, that the firm of Hobson Brothers and Newcome yesterday refused 
acceptance of tliirty thousand pounds’ worth of bills of the Buudelcund 
Banking Company of India. 

‘ The news came like a thunderclap upon the London Board of 
Directors, who had received no notice of the intentions of Hobson 
Brothers, and caused a dreadful panic amongst the shareholders of the 
concern. The board-room Avas besieged by colonels and captains, 
Avidows and orphans ; within an hour after protest the bills were taken 
up, and you will see, in the City article of the Gloht tills very eA’eniug, 
an announcement that henceforward the house of Baines and Jolly, of 
Fog Court, Avill meet engagements of the Bundelcund Banking Company 
of India, being provided with ample funds to do honour to every 
possible liability of that Company. But the sliares fell, sir, in con- 
sequence of the panic. I hope they Avill rally. I trust and belicA’e 
they will rally. For our good Colonel’s sake, and that of his friends, 
for the sake of the innocent children sporting by the Serpentine yonder. 

‘I had my suspicions Avhen they gaA>« that testimonial,’ said F. B. 
‘In my experience of life, air, I always feel rather shy about testi- 
monials, and when a party gets one, somehoAv look out to liear of his 
smashing the next month. Absit onienl I aaiU say again. I like not 
the going down of yonder little yacht.’ 

The Globe sure enough contained a paragraph that evening announcing 
the occurrence which Mr. Bayham had described, and the temporary 
panic which it had occasioned, and containing an advertisement stating 
that Messrs. Baines and Jolly would henceforth act as agents of the 
Indian Company. Legal proceedings were presently threatened by the 
solicitors of the Company against the banking Arm Avhich had caused so 
much mischief. Mr. Hobson NcAvcome was absent abroad wlien tlie 
circumstance took place, and it was known that the pTot<»t of the bills 
was solely attributable to his nephew and partner. But after the break 
between the two firms, there was a rupture between Hobson’s family 
and Colonel Newcome. The exasperated Colonel A’owed that liis brother 
and his nepheAv were traitors alike, and would have no further dealings 
Avith one or the other. Even poor innocent Sam NoAvcome, coming up 
to London from Oxford, where he had been plucked, and ofibring a 
hand to Clive, Avas froAAiied aAvay by our Colonel, who spoke in terms 
of great displeasure to his son for taking the least notice of the young 
traitor. 



SCO TEE NEWCOMBS 

Our Colonel was changed, changed in his heart, changed in his whole 
demeanour towards the world, and above all towards his son, for whom 
he had made so many kind sacrifices in his old days. We have said 
how, ever since Clive’s marriage, a tacit strife had been growing up 
between father and son. The boy’s evident unhappiness was like a 
rcproiich to his father. His very silence angered the old man. His 
want of confidence daily chafed and annoyed liim. At the head of a 
large fortune, which he rightly persisted in spending, he felt angry with 
himself because he could not enjoy it, angry witli his son, who should 
have helped him in the administration of his new estate, and who was 
b\it a listless, useless member of the little confederacy, a living protest 
against all the schemes of the good man’s past life. The catastroplie in 
the City again brought father and son together somewhat, and the 
■vindictiveness of both was roused by Barnes’s treason. Time was when 
the Colonel himself would liave viewe<l his kinsman more cliaritably, but 
fate and circumstance had angered that originally friendly and gentle 
disposition ; hate an<I suspicion had mastered him, and if it cannot be 
said that his new life had changed him, at least it had brought out 
faults for which there had hitlierto been no occasion, and qualities latent 
before. Do we know ourselves, or what good or evil circumstance may 
bring from us ? Did Cain know, as he and his younger brother played 
round their mother’s knee, that the little hand which caressed Abel 
should one day grow larger, and seize a brand to slay liiin ? Thrice 
fortunate he, to whom circumstance is made easy ; whom fate visits 
with gentle trial, and kindly Heaven keeps out of temptation. 

In the stage which the family feud now'reached, and which the bio- 
grapher of the Newcomes is bound to describe, there is one gentle 
moralist who gives her sentence decidedly against Clive’s father ; whilst, 
on tlie other hand, a rough philosopher and friend of mine, whose 
opinions used to have some weight with me, stoutly declares that they 
were right. ‘War and Justice are good tilings,’ says George Warring- 
ton, rattling his clenched fist on the table. ‘ I maintain them, and the 
common sense of the world maintains them, against the preaching of all 
the Honeymans that ever puled from the pulpit. I have not the least 
objection in life to a rogue being hung. Wlien a scoundrel is whipped 
I am pleased, and say, serve him right. If any gentleman will horse- 
whip Sir Banies Newcome, Baronet, I shall not be shocked, but, on the 
contrary, go home and order an extra mutton-chop for dinner.’ 

‘Ah! Revenge is wrong. Pen,’ pleads the other counsellor. ‘Let 
alone that tlie wisest and best of all Judges has condemned it. It 
blackens the hearts of men. It distorts their views of right. It sets 
them to devise evil. It causes them to think unjustly of others. It is 
not the noblest return for injury, not even the bravest way of meeting 
it. The greatest courage is to Iwar persecution, not to answ’cr when you 
are reviled, and when a wrong has been done you to forgive. I am sorry 
for what you call the Colonel’s triumph and his enemy’s humiliation. 
Let Barnes be as odious as you will, he ought never to have liumiliated 
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Ethel’s brother ; but he is weak. Other gentlemen as well are weak, 
hlr. Pen, although you are so much cleverer than women. I have no 
patience with the Colonel, and I beg you to tell him, whether he asks 
you or not, that he has lost my good graces, and that I for one will not 
huzzah at what his friends and flatterers call his triumphs, and that I 
don’t think in this instance he has acted like the dear Colonel, and the 
good Colonel, and the gowl Christian, that I once thought him.’ 

We must now tell what the Colonel and Clive had been doing, and 
what caused two sucli different opinions respecting their conduct from 
the two critics just named. The refusal of the London Banking House 
to accept the bills of the Great Indian Company of course affected very 
much the credit of that Company in this country. Sedative announce- 
ments were issued by the Directors in London ; brilliant accounts of the 
Company’s affairs abroad w’ere published ; proof incontrovertible was 
given that the B. B. C. was never in so flourishing a state as at that 
time when Hobson Brothers had refused its drafts ; but there could be 
no question that the Company had received a severe wound, and was 
deeply if not vitally injure<l by the conduct of the Ix)ndon firm. 

The propensity to sell out became quite epidemic amongst the share- 
holders. Everybody was anxious to realise. Why, out of the thirty 
names inscribed on poor Mrs. Clive’s cocoa-nut tree no less than twenty 
deserters might be mentioned, or at least who would desert could they 
find an opportunity of doing so with arms and baggage. Wrathfully the 
good Colonel scratched the names of those faitliless ones out of his 
daughter's visiting-book ; haughtily he met them in the street : to desert 
the B. B. C. at the hour of peril was, in his idea, like appljing for leave 
of absence on the eve of an action. He would not see that the question 
was not one of sentiment at all, but of chances and arithmetic ; he would 
not hear with patience of men quitting the ship, as he called it. ‘ They 
si*")’ he* ‘but let them never more be officers of mine.’ 
With scorn and indignation he paid off one or two timid friends, who 
were anxious to fly, and purchased their shares out of his own pocket. 
But his purse was not long enough for this kind of amusement. What 
money he had was invested in the Company already, and his name 
further pledged for meeting the engagements from which their late 
London Bankers hatl withdrawn. 

Those gentlemen, in the meanwhile, spoke of their differences with 
the Indian Bank as quite natural, and laughed at the absurd charges of 
personal hostility which poor Thomas Newcome publicly preferred. 
‘ Here is a hot-headed old Indian dragoon,’ says Sir Barnes, ‘ who knows 
no more about business than I do about cavalry tactics or Hindostanee ; 
who gets into a partnership along with other dragoons and Indian wise- 
acres, with some uncommonly wily old native practitioners ; and they 
pay great dividends, and they set up a bank. Of course we will do 
these people’s business as long ns we are covered, but I have always told 
their manager that we would run no risks whatever, and would close 
the account the very moment it did not suit us to keep it : and so we 
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parted company six weeks ago, since when there has been a panic in the 
Company, a panic which has been increased by Colonel Newcome’s 
absurd swagger and folly. He says I am his enemy ; enemy indeed ! 
So I am in private life, but what has that to do ^ith business? In 
business begad, there are no friends and no enemies at all. I leave all 
my sentiment on the other side of Temple Bar.’ 

So Thomas Newcome, and Clive the son of Thomas, hatl wrath in 
their hearts against Barnes, their kinsman, and desired to be revenged 
upon him, and were eager after his undoing, and longed for an oppor- 
tunity when they might meet him and overcome him, and put him 
to shame. 

When men are in this frame of mind, a certain personage is said 
always to be at hand to help them and give them occasion for indulging 
in their pretty little jjassion. What is slieer hate seems to the indi\idual 
entertaining the sentiment so like indignant virtue, that he often indulges 
in the propensity to the full, nay, lauds himself for the exercise of it. 
I am sure if Thomas Newcome, in his present desire for retaliation 
against Barnes, liad known the real nature of his sentiments towards 
that worthy, his conduct would have been different, and we should have 
heard of no such active hostilities as ensued. 


CHAPTER LXV 

IN ^V^rICH MRS. CLIVE COMES INTO HER FORTUNE 

I N speaking of the affairs of the B. B. C., Sir Barnes Newcome 
always took care to maintain his candid surprise relating to the 
proceedings of that Company. He set about evil reports against 
it ! He endeavour to do it a wrong — absurd ! If a friend were to ask 
him (and it was quite curious what a number did manage to ask hin>) 
whether he thought the Company was an advantageous investment, of 
course he would give an answer. He could not say conscientiously he 
thought so — never once liad said so — in the time of their connection, 
which had been fonned solely with a view of obliging his amiable imcle. 
It was a quarrelsome Company ; a dragoon Company ; a Company of 
gentlemen accustomed to gunpowder, and fed on mulligatawny. He, 
forsooth, be hostile to it ! There were some Companies that required 
no enemies at all, and would be pretty sure to go to the deuce their 
own way. 

Thus, and with this amiable candour, spake Barnes, about a commercial 
speculation, the merits of which he had a right to canvass as well as 
any other citizen. As for Uncle Hobson, his conduct was characterised 
by a timidity which one would scarcely liave expected from a gentleman 
of his florid, jolly countenance, active habits, and generally manly 
demeanour. He kept away from the cocoa-nut feast, as we have seen ; 
he protested privily to the Colonel that his private good-will continued 
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undiminished ; but he was deeply grieved at the B. B. C. affair, which 
took place while he was on the Continent — confound the Continent, ray 
wife would go — and which was entirely without his cognisance. The 
Colonel received his brother’s excuses, first wth a^vful bows and ceremony, 
and finally with laughter, ‘ My good Hobson,’ said he, with the most 
insufferable kindness, ‘ of course you intended to be friendly ; of course 
the affair was done without your knowledge. We understand that sort 
of thing. London bankers have no hearts — for these last fifty years 
past tlmt I have knowi you and your brother, and ray amiable nephew, 
the present commanding officer, has tliere been anything in your conduct 
that has led me to suppose you had I ’ and herewith Colonel Newcorae 
burst out into a laugli. It was not a pleasant laugh to hear. Worthy 
Hobson took his liat, and walked away, brushing it round and round, 
and looking very confused. Tlie Colonel strode after him do^nistairs, 
and made him an a>vful bow at the hall door. Never again did Hobson 
Newcome set foot in that Tybumian mansion. 

During the whole of that season of the testimonial the cocoa-nut 
figured in an extraordinary number of banquets. The Colonel’s hospi- 
talities were more profuse than ever, and Mrs. Clive’s toilettes more 
brilliant. Clive, in his confidential conversations with his friends, was 
very dismal and gloomy. When I asked City news of our well-informed 
friend F. B., I am sorry to say, his countenance became funereal. The 
B. B. C. shares, which had been at an immense premium tw’elve months 
since, were now slowly falling, falling. 

‘ I wish,’ said Mr. Sherrick to me, ‘ the Colonel would realise even 
now, like that Mr. Ratray who has just come out of the ship, and 
brought a hundred thousand pounds with him.’ 

‘ Come out of the ship ! You little know the Colonel, Mr. Sherrick, 
if you think he will ever do that.’ 

Mr. Ratray, though he had returned to Europe, gave the most 
cheering accounts of the B. B. C. It was in the most flourishing state. 
Shares sure to get up again. He hail sold out entirely on account of 
his liver. Must come home — the doctor said no. 

Some months afterwards, another director, Mr. Hedges, came home. 
Both of these gentlemen, as we know, entertained the fashionable world, 
got seats in Parliament, purchased places in the country, and were 
greatly respected. Mr. Heilges came out, but liis wealthy partner, 
Mr. McGaspey, entered into the B. B. C. The entry of Mr. McGaspey 
into the affairs of the Company did not seem to produce very great 
excitement in England. The shares slowly fell. However, there was 
a prodigious indigo crop. The London manager was in perfect good- 
humour. spit^ this and that, of defections, of unplcasantries, of 
unfavourable whispers, and doubtful friends — Thomas Newcome kept his 
head high, and his face was always kind and smiling, except when certain 
^family enemies were mentioned, and he frowned like Jove in anger. 

We have seen liow very fond little Rosey was of her mamma, of her 
, uncle, James Binnie, and now of her papa, as she affectionately styled 
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Thomas Newcome. This affection, I am sure, the two gentlemen returned 
with all their hearts, and but that they were much too generous and 
simple-minded to entertain such a feeling, it may be wondered that the 
two good old boys were not a little jealous of one another. Howbeit it 
does not appear that they entertained such a feeling ; at least it never 
interrupted the kindly friendship between them, and Clive was regarded 
in the light of a son by both of them, and each contented himself with 
his moiety of the smiling little girl’s affection. 

As long as they were with her, the truth is, little Mrs. Clive was 
very fond of people, very docile, obedient, easily pleased, brisk, kind, 
and good-humoured. She charmed her two old friends with little songs, 
little smiles, little kind offices, little caresses ; and having administered 
Tliomas Newcome’s cigar to him in the daintiest, prettiest way, she 
would trip off to drive with James Binnie, or sit at his dinner, if he 
was indisposed, and be as gay, neat-handed, watchful, and attentive a 
child as any old gentleman could desire. 

She did not seem to be very sorry to part wdth mamma, a want of 
feeling which that la<ly bitterly deplored in her subsequent conversation 
with her friends about Mrs. Clive Newcome. Possibly there were 
reasons why Rosoy should not be very much vexed at quitting mamma ; 
but surely she might have dropped a little tear as she took leave of 
kind, good old James Binnie. Not slie. The gentleman’s voice faltered, 
but hers did not in the least. She kissed him on the face, all smiles, 
blushes, and happiness, and tripped into the railway-carriage with her 
liusband and father-in-law at Brussels, leaving the jx)or old uncle very 
sad. Our women said, I know not why, that little Rosey had no heart 
at all. Women are accustomed to give such opinions respecting the 
wives of their newly married friends. I am bound to add (and I do so 
during Mr. Clive Newcome’s absence from England, otherwise I should 
not like to venture upon the statement), that some men concur with the 
ladies’ opinion of Mrs. Clive. For instance, Captains Goby and Hoby 
declare that her treatment of the latter, her encouragement and desertion 
of him when Clive made his proposals, were shameful. 

At this time Rosey was in a pupillary state. A good, obedient little 
girl, her duty was to obey the wishes of her dear mamma. How show 
her sense of virtue and ol^dience better than by promptly and cheerfully 
obeying mamma, and at tlie orders of that experienced Campaigner, 
giving up Bobby Hoby, and going to England to a fine house, to be 
presented at Court, to have all sorts of pleasure with a handsome young 
husband and a kind father-in-law by lier side? No wonder Rosey was 
not in a very active state of grief at parting from Uncle James. He 
strove to console himself wth these considerations when ho had returned 
to the empty house, where she liad danced, and smiled, and warbled ; 
and he looked at the chair she sat in ; and at the great mirror which had 
so often reflected her fresh pretty face ; — the great callous mirror, which 
now only framed upon its shining sheet the turban, and the ringlets, 
and the plump person, and the resolute smile of the old Campaigner. 
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After that parting with lier nncle at the Brussels railway, Kosey 
never again beheld him. He passed into the Campaigner’s keeping, 
from which alone he ■was rescued by the summons of pallid death. He 
met that summons like a philosopher; rejected rather testily all the 
mortuary consolations which his nephew -in -law, Josey’s husband, 
thought proper to bring to his bedside ; and uttered opinions which 
scandalised that divine. But as he left Mrs. M‘Craw only j£500, 
thrice that sum to his sister, and the remainder of his property to his 
beloved niece, Rosa Mackenzie, now Rosa Newcome, let us trust that 
Dr. M‘Craw, liurt and angry at the ill-favour shown to his wife, his 
third young wife, his best beloved Josey, at the impatience with which 
the deceased had always received lys. Dr. M'Craw’s, own sermons, — 
let us hope, I say, that the reverend gentleman was mistaken in his 
views respecting the present position of Mr. James Binnie’s soul ; and 
that Heaven may have some regions yet accessible to James, which 
Dr. M'Craw’s intellect has not yet explored. Look, gentlemen ! Does 
a week pass without the announcement of the discovery of a new comet 
in the sky, a new star in the heaven, twinkling dimly out of a yet 
farther distance, and only now becoming visible to human ken though 
existent for ever and ever 1 So let us hope divine truths may be shining, 
and regions of light and love extant, w'hich Geneva glasses cannot yet 
perceive, and are beyond the focus of Roman telescopes. 

I think Clive and the Colonel were more affected by the news of 
James’s death than Rosey, concerning w’hose wonderful strength of mind 
good Thomas Ncwcome discoursed to my Laura and mo, when, fancying 
that my friend’s wife needed comfort and consolation, Mrs. Pendennis 
went to visit her. ‘ Of course we shall have no more parties this year,* 
sighed Rosey. She looked very pretty in her black dress. Clive, in 
liis hearty way, said a hundred kind feeling things about the departed 
friend. Thomas Newcome’s recollections of him, and regret, were no 
less tender and sincere. ‘ See,’ says he, ‘ how that dear child’s sense of 
duty makes her hide her feelings I Her grief is most deep, but she 
wears a calm countenance. I see her looking sati in private, but I no 
sooner speak than she smiles.’ ‘ I think,’ said Laura, as we came away, 
‘that Colonel New^me performs all the courtship part of the marriage, 
and Clive, poor Clive, though lie spoke very nobly and generously about 
Mr. Binnie, I am sure it is not his old friend’s death merely, which 
makes him so unhappy.’ 

Poor Clive, by right of his wife, was now rich Clive ; the little lady 
having inherited from her kind relative no inconsiderable sum of money. 
In a very early part of this story, mention has been made of a small 
sum producing one hundred pounds a year, which Clive’s father had 
made over to the lad when he sent him from India. This little sum 
Mr. Clive had settled upon his wife before marriage, being indeed all 
he had of his own ; for the famous bank shares which his father 
presented to him, were only made over formally when the yo\uig man 
came to London after his marriage, and at the paternal request and 
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order appeared as a most inefficient director of the B. B. C. Now 
Mrs. Newcome, of her own inheritance, possessed not o>ly B. B. C. 
shares, but moneys in bank and shares in East India Stock, so that 
Clive in the right of his wife liad a seat in the assembly of East India 
shareholders, and a voice in the election of directors of that famous 
Company. I promise you Mrs. Clive was a personage of no little 
importance She carried her little head with an aplomb and gravity 
which amused some of us. F. B. bent his most respectfully down 
before her ; she sent him on messages, and deigned to ask him to 
dinner. He once more wore a cheerful countenance ; the clouds 
which gathered o’er the sun of Newcome were in the bosom of the 
ocean buried, Bayharn said, by James Binnie’s brilliant behaviour to 
his niece. 

Clive was a j)roprietor of East India Stock, and had a vote in electing 
the directors of that Company ; and who so fit to be a director of its 
affairs as Thomas Newcome, Esq., Companion of the Bath, and so long 
a distinguislied officer in its army 1 To liold this position of director 
used, up to very late days, to be the natural ambition of many East 
Indian gentlemen. Colonel Newcome had often thought of offering 
himself as a candidate, and now openly placed himself on the lists, and 
publicly announced his intention. His interest was rather powerful 
through the Indian Bank, of which he was a director, and many of the 
shareholders of which were proprietors of the East India Company. To 
have a director of the B. B. C. also a member of the parliament in 
Leadenhall Street would naturally be beneficial to the former institution. 
Thomas Newcome’s prospectuses were issued accordingly, and his 
canvass received with tolerable favour. 

Within a very short time another candidate appeare<I in the field — a 
retired Bombay lawyer, of considerable repute and large means, — and 
at the heaxl of this gentleman’s committee appeared the names of Hobson 
Brothers and Newcome, very formidable personages at the East India 
House, with which the bank of Hobson Brothers have had dealings for 
half a century past, and where the old lady, who founded or consolidated 
that family, had had three stars before her own venerable name, which 
had descended upon her son Sir Brian, and her grand^n Sir Banies. 

War was thus openly declared l>etween Thomas *Newcome and his 
nephew. The canvass on both sides was very hot and eager. The 
number of promises was pretty equal. The election was not to come 
off yet for a while ; for aspirants to the honourable office of director 
used to announce their wishes years before they could bo fulfilled, and 
returned again and again to the contest before they finally won it. < 
Howbeit, the Colonel’s prospects were very fair, and a prodigious indigo 
crop came in to favour the B. B. C. with the most brilliant report from 
the boanl at Calcutta. The shares, still somewhat sluggish, rose again, 
the Colonel’s hopes with tliem, and the counige of gentlemen at homo 
who had invested their money in the transaction. 

Wo were sitting ono day round the Colonel’s dinner-table ; it was not 
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one of the cocoarnut-tree days ; that emblem was locked xip in the butler’s 
pantry, and only beheld the lamps on occasions of state. It was a snug 
family party in the early part of the year, when scarcely anybody was 
in town ; only George Warrington, and F. B., and Hr. and Mrs. Pen- 
dennis ; and, the ladies having retired, we were having such a talk as 
we used to enjoy in quite old days, before marriages and cares and 
divisions had separated us. 

F. B. led the conversation: The Colonel received his remarks with 
great gravity, and thought him an instnictive personage. Others con- 
sidered him rather as amusing than instructive, and so his eloquence was 
generally welcome. The canvass for the directorship was tiilked over. 
The improved affairs of a certain great Banking Company, which shall 
be nameless, but one wliich F. B. would take the liberty to state, would, 
in his opinion, unite for ever the mother country to our great Indian 
possessions ; — the prosperity of this great Company was entliusiastically 
drunk by Mr. Bayham in some of the very best claret. The conduct 
of the enemies of that Company was characterised in terms of bitter, 
but not undeserved, satire. F. B. rather liked to air his oratory, and 
neglected few opportunities for making speeches after dinner. 

The Colonel admired his voice and sentiments not the less, perhaps, 
because the latter were highly laudatory of the good man. And not 
from interest, at least, as far as he himself knew — not from any mean 
or selfish motives, did F, B, speak. He called Colonel Newcome his 
friend, his benefactor; kissed the hem of his garment; he wished 
fervently that he could have been the Coloners son ; he expressed, 
repeatedly, a desire that some one would speak ill of the Colonel, so 
that he, F. B., might have the opp<»-tunity of polishing that individual 
off in about two seconds. He revered the Colonel witli all his heart ; 
nor is any gentleman proof altogether against this constant regard and 
devotion from another. 

The Colonel used to wag his head wsely, and say Mr. Bayham’s 
suggestions were often exceedingly valuable, as indeed tlie fact was, 
though his conduct was no more of a piece with his opinions than those 
of some other folks occasionally are. 

‘What the Colonel ought to do, sir, to help him in the direction,’ says 
F. B., ‘ is to get into Parliament. The House of Commons would aid 
him into the Court of Directors, and the Court of Directors wo\ild help 
him in the House of Commons.’ , 

‘Most wisely said,’ says Warrington. 

The Colonel declined. ‘ I have long had the House of Commons in 
my eye,’ lie said; ‘but not for me. I wanted my boy to go tlierc. It 
would be a proud day for me if I could see him there.’ 

‘I can’t speak,’ says Clive, from his end of the table. ‘I don’t 
understand about parties, like F. B. here.’ 

‘I believe I do know a thing or two,* Mr. Bayham here politely 
interposes. 

‘And politics do not interest me in the least,’ Clive sighs out, drawing 
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pictures with Iiis fork on his napkin, and not heeding the other’s 
’nterruption. 

‘ I wish I knew what would interest him,' his father whispers to me, 
who happened to be at his side, ‘He never cares to be out of his 
painting-room ; and he doesn’t seem to be very happy even in there. 
I Avish to God, Pen, I knew what had come over the boy.’ I thought 
I knew ; but what was the use of telling, now there was no remedy. 

‘ A dissolution is expected every day,’ continued F. B. ‘ The papers 
are full of it. Ministers cannot go on with this majority — cannot possibly 
go on, sir. I have it on the best authority ; and men who are anxious 
about their seats are writing to their constituents, or are subscribing at 
missionary meetings, or are gone down lecturing at Athenseums, and 
that sort of thing.’ 

Here Warrington burst out into a laughter much louder than the occa- 
sion of the speech of F. B. seemed to warrant ; and the Colonel, turning 
round with some dignity, asked the cause of George’s amusement. 

‘What do you think your darling, Sir Barnes Newcome Newcome, 
lias been doing during the recess?’ cries Warrington. *I had a letter 
tliis morning from my liberal and punctual employer, Thomas Potts, 
Esquire, of the Netvcome Independent^ who stat^, in language scarcely 
respectful, that Sir Barnes Newcome Newcome is trying to come the 
religious dodge, as Mr. Potts calls it. He professes to be stricken down 
with grief on account of late family circumstances ; wears black, and 
puts on the most piteous aspect, and asks ministers of various denomina- 
tions to tea with him ; and the last announcement is the most stupen- 
dous of all. Stop, I have it in my greatcoat.’ And, ringing the bell, 
George orders a servant to bring him a newspaper from his greatcoat 
pocket. ‘ Here it is, actually in print,’ Warrington continues, and reads 
to us: — ‘“Newcome Athenaeum. 1. For the benefit of the Newcome 
Orphan Children’s Home, and 2. for the benefit of the Newcome Soup 
Association, ^vithout distinction of denomination Sir Barnes Newcome 
Newcome, Bart., proposes to give two lectures, on Friday the 231^1, and 
Friday the 30th, instant. No. 1. The Poetry of Childhood: Doctor 
Watts, Mrs. Barbauld, Jane Taylor. No. 2. The Poetry of Womanhood, 
and the Affections : Mrs. Hemans, L. E. L. Threepence will be charged 
at the doors, which will go to the use of the above two admirable 
societies.” Potts wants me to go down and hear him. He has an eye 
to bu.siness. He has had a quarrel with Sir Banics, and wants me to 
go down and hear him, and smash him, he kindly says. Let us go 
do^s^l, Clive. You shall draw your cousin as you have drawn his 
villainous little mug a hundred times before ; and I will do the smashing 
part, and we will have some fun out of the transaction.’ 

‘ Besides, Florae will be in the country ; going to Rosebury is a 
journey worth the taking, I can tell you ; and we have old Mrs. Mason 
to go and see, who sighs after you, Colonel. My wife went to see her,’ 
remarks Mr. Pendennis, ‘and ’ 

‘And Miss Newcome, I know,’ says the Colonel. 
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? She is away at Brighton, with her little charges, for sea air. My 
wife heard from her to-<lay.* 

‘Oh, indeed. Mrs. Pendennis corresponds with her"?’ says oiir host, 
darkling under his eyebrows j and, at this moment, my neighbour, F. B., 
is kind enough to scrunch my foot under the table with the weight of 
his heel, as much as to warn me, by an appeal to my own corns, to 
avoid treading on so delicate a subject in that house. ‘ Yes,’ said I, 
ill spite, perhaps in consequence, of this interruption. ‘ My wife does 
correspond with Miss Ethel, who is a noble creature, and whom those 
who know her know how to love and admire. She is very much 
changed since you knew her, Colonel Neweome ; since the misfortunes 
in Sir Barnes’s family, and the differences between you and him. Very 
much changed and very much improved. Ask my wife about her, who 
knows her most intimately, and hears from her constantly.’ 

‘Very likely, very likely,’ cried the Colonel hurriedly. ‘I hope she 
is improved, with all my heart. I am sure there was room for it. 
Gentlemen, shall we go up to the ladies and have some coffee"?’ And 
herewith the colloquy end^, and the jmrty ascended to the drawing-room. 

The party ascended to the drawing-room, where no doubt both the 
ladies were pleased by the invasion which ended their talk. My wife 
and the Colouel talked apart, and I saw the latter looking gloomy, and 
the former pleading very eagerly, and using a great deal of action, as the 
little hands arc w'ont to do when the mistress’s heart is very much 
moved. I was sure she was pleading Ethel’s cause with her uncle. 

So indeed she was. And Mr. George, too, knew what her thoughts 
were. ‘ Look at her ! ’ he said to me. ‘ Don’t you sec wdiat she is 
doing 1 She believes in that girl whom you all said Clive took a fancy 
to before he married his present little placid wife ; a nice little simple 
creature, who is worth a dozen Ethels.’ 

* Simple certainly,’ says Mr. P., with a shrug of the shoulder. 

‘ A simpleton of twenty is better than a roue of twenty. It is better 
not to have thought at all, than to have thought such things as must 
go through a girl’s mind whose life is passed in Jilting and being jilted; 
whose eyes, as soon as they aro opened, are turned to the main chance, 
and are taught to leer at an earl, to languish at a marquis, and to grow 
blind before a commoner. I don’t know much about fashionable life. 
Heaven help us ! (you young Brummel ! I see the reproach in your face !) 
Why, sir, it absolutely appears to me as if this little hop-o’-my-thumb 
of a creature has begun to give herself airs since her marriage and her 
carriage. Do you know, I rather thought she patronised me"? Are all 
women spoiled by their contact with the world, and their bloom rubbed 
off in the market? I know 07ie w’ho seems to me to remain pure ! to 
be sure I only know her, and this little person, and Mrs. Flanagan our 
laundress, and my sisters at home, who don’t count. But that Miss 
Neweome to whom once you introduced me ? Oh, the cockatrice ! only 
that poison don’t affect your Avife, the other would kill her. I hope the 
Colonel will not believe a word which Laura says.’ And my wife’s 
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tete-a-tete with our host coming to an end about this time, Mr! 
■\Varrington in high spirits goes up to the ladies, recapitulates the news 
of Barnes’s lecture, recites ‘ How doth the little busy bee,’ and gives a 
quasi-satirical comment upon that well-known poem, which bewilders 
Mrs. Clive, until, set on by tlie laughter of the rest of tlie audience, 
she laughs very freely at that odd man, and calls him ‘ you droll satirical 
creature you ! ’ and says, ‘ she never was so much amused in her life. 
AVere you, Mrs. Pendennis t ’ 

Meanwhile Clive, who lias been sitting apart moodily biting his nails, 
not listening to F. B.’s remarks, has broken into a laugh once or twice, 
and gone to a WTitiug-book, on which, whilst George is still disserting, 
Clive is drawing. 

At the end of the other’s speech, F. B. goes up to the draughtsman, 
looks over his shoulder, makes one or two violent efforts as of inward 
convulsion, and finally explodes in an enormous guffaw. ‘ It ’s capital ! 
By Jove, it’s capital! Sir Barnes would never dare to face his con- 
stituents %vith that picture of him hung up in New’come I ’ 

And F. B. lioMs up the drawing, at which we all laugh except Laura. 
As for the Colonel, he paces up and down the room, holding the sketch 
close to his eyes, holding it away from him, patting it, clapping his son 
delightedly on the shoulder. ‘Capital! capital! We’ll have the 
picture printed, by Jove, sir ; sliow vice its own image ; and shame the 
viper in his own nest, sir. That’s what w'e will.’ 

Mrs. Pendennis came away with rather a heavy heart from this party. 
She chose to interest herself about the right or w’rong of her friends ; 
and her mind was disturbed by the Colonel’s vindictive spirit. On the 
subsequent day we had occa.sion to visit our friend J. J. (who was com- 
pleting the sweetest little picture, No. 263 in the Exhibition, ‘ Portrait 
of a Lady and Child ’), and we found that Clive hn<l been with the 
painter that moniing likewise ; and that J. J. wa.s acquainted wth his 
scheme. That he did not approve of it w’e co\ild read in the artist’s 
grave countenance. ‘ Nor does Clive approve of it either ! ’ cried Ridley, 
with greater eagerness than he iisually displaywl, and more openness 
than he wjis accustomed to exhibit in judging unfavourably of his friends. 

‘Among them they have taken him away from his art,’ Ridley said. 

‘ Tliey don’t \mderstand him when ho talks about it ; they despise him 
for pursuing it. Why should I wonder at that? my parents despised it 
too, and my father was not a gran<l gentleman like the Colonel, Mrs. 
Pendennis. Ah ! w’hy did the Colonel ever grow rich ? Why hail not 
Clive to work for his bread as I have? He would have done something 
that was worthy of him then ; now his time must be spent in dancing 
attendance at balls and operas, and yawning at City boaiil-rooms. They 
call tliat business ; they think he is idling when he comes hero, poor 
fellow ! As if life was long enough for our art ; and the best labour 
we can give, good enough for it ! Ho went away groaning this morning, 
and quite saddened in spirits. • The Colonel wTints to set up himself for 
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Parliament, or to set Clive up ; but he says he won’t. I hope he won’t : 
do not yo\i, Mrs. Pendennis 1 ’ 

The painter turned as he spoke ; and the bright northern light which 
fell upon the sitter’s head was intercepted, and lighted up his owm as he 
addressed us. Out of that bright light looked his pale thoughtful face, 
and long locks, and eager brown eyes. The palette on his arm was a 
great shield painted of many colours : he carried his maul-stick and a 
sheaf of brushes along with it, the weapons of his glorious but harmless 
war. With these he achieves conquests, wherein none are wounded 
save the envious : with that he shelters liim against how much idleness, 
ambition, temptation ! Occupied over that consoling work, idle thoughts 
cannot gain the mastery over him ; selfish wishes or desires are kept at 
bay. Art is truth : and truth is religion ; and its study and practice a 
daily work of pious duty, Wliat are the w'orld’s struggles, brawls, 
successes, to that calm recluse pursuing his calling*? See, twinkling in 
the darkness round his chamber, numberless beautiful trophies of the 
graceful victories which he has won — sw’eet flowers of fancy reared by 
him — kind shapes of beauty which he has demised and molded. The 
world enters into the artist’s studio, and scornfully bids him a price for 
his genius, or makes dull pretence to admire it. What know you of his 
art? You cannot read the alphabet of that sacred book, goo<l old Thomas 
Newcome ! What can you tell of its glories, joys, secrets, consolations ? 
Between his two best-beloved mistresses, poor Clive’s luckless father 
somehow interposes ; and with sorrowful, even angry protests. In place 
of Art the Colonel brings him a ledger ; and iu lieu of first love, shows 
him Rosey. 

No wonder that Clive hangs liis head ; rebels sometimes, desponds 
always ; he has positively determined to refuse to stand for Newcome, 
Ridley says. Laura is glad of his refusal, and be^ns to think of him 
once more as of the Clive of old days. 


CHAPTER LXVI 

IN WHICH THE COLONEL AND THE NEWCOME ATHENiETTM 

AEE BOTH LECTHHED 

A t breakfast with his family, on the morning after the little enter- 
tainment to which w’e were bidden in the last chapter, Colonel 
Newcome was full of the projected invasion of Barnes’s terri- 
tories, and delighted to think that there was an opportunity of at last 
humiliating that rascal. 

‘Clive does not think he is a rascal at all, papa,’ cries Rosey, from 
behind her tca-um ; ‘ that is, you said you thought iiajm judged him too 
harshly ; you know you did, this morning ! ’ And from her husband’s 
angry glances, she flies to his father’s for protection. Those were even 
«fiercerthan Clive’s. Revenge flashed from beneath Thomas Nowcome’s 
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grizzled eyebrows, and glanced in the direction where Clive sat. Then 
tile Colonel s face flushed up, and he cast his eyes down towards his- 
teacup, which he lifted witli a trembling liand. The father and son 
loved each other so, that each was afraid of the other. A war between 
two such men is dreadful ; pretty little pink-faced Rosey, in a sweet 
little morning cap and ribands, her pretty little fingers twinkling with a 
score of rings, sat simpering before her silver tea-urn, which reflected her 
pretty little pink baby face. Little artless creature ! what did she know 
of tlie dreadful wounds whicli her little words inflicted in the one 
generous breast and the other ? 

‘ Hy ^y s heart is gone from me,' thinks poor Thomas Newcome;. 
* our family is insulted, our enterprises mined, by that traitor, and my son 
is not even angry ! he does not care for the success of our plans — for the 
honour of our name even ; I make him a position of which any young 
man in England might be proud, and Clive scarcely deigns to accept it.’ 

‘ My wife appeals to my father,’ thinks poor Clive ; ‘ it is from him 
slie asks counsel, and not from me. Be it about the riband in her cap, 
or any otlier transaction in our lives, she bikes her colour from his 
opinion, and goes to him for advice, and I have to wait till it is given, 
and conform myself to it. If I differ from tlie dear old father, I wound 
him ; if I yield up my opinion, as I do always, it is with a bad grace, 
and I wound him still. With the best intentions in the world, what a 
slave’s life it is that he has made for me ! ’ 

‘ How interested you are in your papers ! ’ resumes the sprightly Rosey. 
‘What can you find in those horrid politics?’ Both gentlemen are 
looking at their papers with all their might, and no doubt cannot see one 
single word which those brilliant and witty leading articles contain. 

‘ Clive is like you, Rosey,’ says the Colonel, laying his paper down, 

‘ and does not care for politics.’ 

He only cares for pictures, papa,’ says Mrs. Clive. ‘ He would not 
drive with me yesterday in the Park, but spent hours in his room, while 
you were toiling in the City, poor papa ! — spent hours painting a horrid 
beggar-inan dressed up as a monk. And this morning lie got up quite 
early, quite early, and has been out ever so long, and only came in for 
breakfast just now ! just before the bell rung.’ 

‘ I like a ride before breakfast,’ says Clive. 

‘ A ride ! I know where you have been, sir ! He goes away, morning 
after morning, to that little Mr. Ridley’s — his chum, papa, and he comes 
liack with his hands all over horrid paint. He did this morning : you 
know you did, Clive.’ 

‘ I did not keep any one waiting, Rosey,’ says Clive. ‘ I like to have 
two or three hours at my painting when I can spare them.’ Indeed, the 
poor fellow used so to run away of summer mornings for Ridley’s instruc- 
tions, and gallop home again, so as to be in time for the family meal. 

‘ Yes,’ cries Rosey, tossing up the cap and ribands, ‘ he gets up so 
early in the morning, that at night he falls asleep after dinner; very 
pleasant and polite, isn’t he, papa?’ 
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‘ I am up betimes too, my dear,* says the Colonel (many and many a 
time he must have heard Clive as he left the house) ; ‘ I have a great 
many letters to write, affairs of the greatest importance to examine and 
conduct. Mr. Bette from the City is often ^vith me for hours before I 
come down to your breakfast-table. A man who has the affairs of such 
a great bank as ours to look to, must be up with the lark. We are all 
early risers in India.* 

‘You dear kind papa ! ’ says little Rosey, with unfeigned admiration ; 
and she puts out one of the plump white little jewelled hands, and pats 
the lean brown paw of the Colonel which is nearest to her. 

‘ Is Ridley’s picture getting on well, Clive 1 ’ asks the Colonel, trying 
to interest himself about Ridley and his picture. 

‘ Very well ; it is beautiful ; he has sold it for a great price ; they 
must make him an academician next year,’ replies Clive. 

‘ A most industrious and meritorious young man ; he deserves every 
honour that may happen to him,* says the old soldier. ‘ Rosey, my 
dear, it is time you sliould ask Mr. Ridley to dinner, and Mr. Smee, 
and some of those gentlemen. We will drive this afternoon and see 
your portrait.’ 

‘ Clive does not go to sleep after dinner wlien Mr. Ridley comes here,’ 
cries Rosey. 

‘ No ; I think it is my turn then,* says the Colonel; with a glance of 
kindness. Tlie anger has disappeared from under his brows ; at that 
moment the menaced battle is postponed. 

‘ And yet I know that it must come,’ says poor Clive, telling me the 
story as he hangs on my ann, and we pace through the Park. ‘ The 
Colonel and I are walking on a mine, and that poor little wife of mine 
is perpetually flinging little shells to fire it. I sometimes wish it were 
blown up, and I were done for, Pen. I don’t think my widow would 
break her heart about me. No ; I have no right to say that ; it’s a 
shame to say that ; she tries her very best to please me, poor little dear ! 
It *8 the fault of my temper, perhaps, that she can’t. But neither 
understands me, don’t you seel The Colonel can’t help thinking I am 
a degraded being, because I am fond of painting. Still, dear old boy, 
he patronises Ridley j a man of genius, whom those sentries ought to 
salute, by Jove, sir, when he passes. Ridley patronised by an old officer 
of Indian dragoons, a little bit of a Rosey, and a fellow w'ho is not fit 
to lay his palette for him ! I want sometimes to ask J. J.’s pardon, 
after the Colonel has been talking to liim in his confounded condescend- 
ing way, uttering some awful bosh about the fine arts. Rosey follows 
him, and trips round J. J.’s studio, and pretends to admire, and says, 
“ How soft ! how sweet 1 ’* recalling some of mamma-in-law’s dreadful 
-expressions, which make me shudder when I liear them. If my poor 
old father had a confidant iuto whose arm he could hook his own, and 
whom he could pester with his family griefs as I do you, the dear old 
key would have his dreary story to tell too. I hate banks, bankers, 
-Buudelcund, indigo, cotton, and the whole business. I go to that con- 
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founded board, and never hear one syllable that the fellows are talking 
about. I sit there because he wishes me to sit there. Don’t you think 
he sees that my heart is out of the business ; that I would rather be at 
home in my painting-room ? We don’t understand each other, but we 
feel eaeh other as it were by instinct. Each thinks in his own way, but 
knows what the other is thinking. We fight mute battles, don’t you 
see 1 and our thoughts, though we don’t express them, are perceptible 
to one another, and come out from our eyes, or pass out from us some- 
liow, and meet, and fight, and strike, and wound.’ 

Of course Clive’s confidant saw how sore and unhappy the poor fellow 
was, and commiserated his fatal but natural condition. Tlie little ills 
of life are the hardest to bear, as we all very well know. What would 
the possession of a hundred thousand a year, or fame, and the applause 
of one’s countrymen, or the loveliest and best-beloved woman, — of any 
glory, and happiness, or good fortune, avail to a gentleman, for instance, 
who was allowed to enjoy tliem only with the condition of wearing a 
shoe with a couple of nails or sharp pebbles inside it? All fame and 
happiness would disappear, and plunge down that shoe. All life would 
rankle round those little nails. I strove, by such philosophic sedatives 
as confidants arc wont to apply on these occasions, to soothe my poor 
friend’s anger and pain ; and I dare say the little nails hurt the patient 
just as much as before. 

Clive pursued his lugubrious talk through the Park, and continued it 
as far as the modest-furnished house which we then occupied in tlie 
Pimlico region. It so happened that the Colonel and Mrs. Clive also 
called upon us that day, and found this culprit in Laura’s drawing-room, 
when they entere<l it, descending out of that splendid barouche in which 
we have alrea<ly shown Mrs. Clive to the public. 

‘ He has not been here for months before ; nor have you, Rosey ; 
nor have you. Colonel ; though we have smothered our indignation, 
and been to dine with you, and to call, ever so many times ! ’ cries 
Laura. 


The Colonel pleaded his business engagements ; Rosa, that little 
woman of tlie world, had a thousand calls to make, and who knows 
how much to do, since she came out. She had been to fetch papa at 
Bays’s, and the porter had told the Colonel that Mr. Clive and 


Mr. Pendcnnis had just left the club together. 

‘Clive scarcely ever drives with me,’ says Rosa; 
always does.’ 


‘ papa almost 


‘ nosey’s is such a swell carriage, that I feel ashamed,’ says Clive. 

‘ I don’t understand you young men. I don’t see why you need 1>c 


ashamed to go on the Coiu^e with your wife in her carriage, Clive,’ 
remarks the Colonel. 


* The Course ! the Coiu^e is at Calcutta, papa ! ’ cries Rosey. ‘ We 
drive in the Park.’ 


‘We have a park at Barrackpore too, my dear,’ says papa. 

‘And he calls his grooms saices) He said he was going to 8ead> 
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away a eaice for being tipsy, and I did not know in the least what he 
could mean, Laura ! ' 

‘Mr. Newcome! you must go and drive on the Course with Rosa, 
now j and the Colonel must sit and talk with me, whom he has not 
been to see for such a long time.’ Clive presently went off in state by 
Rosey’s side, and then Laura showed Colonel Newcome his beautiful 
white cashmere shawl round a successor of that little person who had 
first been wrapped in that web, now a stout young gentleman whose 
noise could be clearly heard in the upper regions. 

‘I wish you could come down with us, Arthur, upon our electioneer- 
ing visit.’ 

‘That of whicli you W'ere talking last night*? Arc you bent 
upon itr 

‘Yes, I am determined on it.’ 

Laura heard a child’s cry at this moment, and left the room wth a 
parting glance at her husband, who in fact had talked over the matter 
with Mrs. Pendennis, and agreed with her in opinion. 

As the Colonel had opened the question, I ventured to make a 
respectful remonstrance against the scheme. Vindictiveness on the 
part of a man so simple and generous, so fair and noble in all his 
dealings as Thomas Newcome, appeared in my mind unworthy of him. 
Surely his kinsman had sorrow and humiliation enoiigh already at home. 
Barnes’s further punishment, we thought, might be left to time, to 
remorse, to the Judge of riglit and wrong; who better understands 
than we can do our causes and temptations towards evil actions, who 
reserves the sentence for His own tribunal. But when angered, the 
best of us mistake our own motives, as we do those of the enemy who 
inflames us. What may be private revenge, we take to be indignant 
virtue, and just revolt against wrong. The Colonel would not hear of 
counsels of moderation, such as I bore him from a sweet Christian 
pleader. ‘ Remoi'se ! ’ he cried out with a laugh, ‘ that villain will never 
feel it until he is tied up and whipped at the cart’s tail ! Time change 
that rogue I tTuless he is wholesomely punished, he will grow a greater 
scoundrel every year. I am inclined to think, sir,’ says lie, his honest 
brows darkling as he looked towards me, ‘ that you too are^ spoiled by 
this wicked world, and these heartless, fashionable, fine i)eople. You 
wish to live well with the enemy, and with us too, Pendennis. It can’t 
be. He who is not with us is against- us. I very much fear, sir, that 
the women, the women, you understand, liave been talking you over. 
Do not let us speak any more about this subject, for I don’t wish that 
my son, and my son’s old friend, should have a quarrel.’ His face became 
red, his voice quivered with agitation, and he looked with glances which 
I was pained to behold in those kind old eyes : not because liis wrath 
and suspicion visited myself, but because an impartial witness, nay, a 
friend to Thomas Newcome iu that family quarrel, I grieved to think 
that a generous heart was led astray, and to see a good man do wrong. 
So with no more thanks for his interference than a man usually gets 
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who meddles in domestic strifes, the present luckless advocate ceased 
pleading. 

To be sure, the Colonel and Clive had other ad\isers, who did not 
take the peaceful side. George Warrington was one of these : lie was 
for war a outrance with Barnes Newcome; for keeping no terms with 
such a villain. He found a pleasure in hunting him and whii)ping him. 
‘ Banies ought to be punished,’ George said, ‘ for his poor wife’s mis- 
fortune : it was Barnes’s infernal cruelty, wickedness, selfishness, which 
had driven her into misery and wrong.’ Mr. Warrington went down to 
Newcome, and was present at that lecture whereof mention has been 
made in a preceding chapter. I am afraid his behaviour was very 
indecorous : he laughed at the pathetic allusions of the respected member 
for Newcome; he sneered at the sublime passages; he wrote an a>vful 
critique in tlie Kewcome Independent tw’o days after, whereof the irony 
was so subtle, that half tlie readers of the paper mistook his grave scorn 
for respect, and his jibes for praise. 

Clive, his father, and Fre<lerick Bayham, their faithful aide-de-camp, 
were at Newcome likewise wlien Sir Barnes’s oration was delivered. At 
first it wjis given out at Newcome that the Colonel visited tlie place for 
the purpose of seeing his dear old friend and pensioner, Mrs. Mason, 
who w’as now not long to enjoy his bounty, and so old as scarcely to 
know her benefactor. Only after her sleep, or when tlie sun warmed 
her and the old wine witli which he supplied her, was the good old 
woman able to recognise her Colonel. She mingled father and son 
together in her mind. A lady who now often came in to lier, thought 
she was wamlering in her talk, when the poor old w'oman spoke of a 
visit she had liad from her boy ; and then the attendant told Miss 
Newcome that such a visit had actually taken place, and that but 
yesterday Clive and his father had been in that room, and occupied 
the chair where she sat. ‘ The young lady was taken quite ill, and 
seemed ready to faint almost,’ Mrs. Mason’s servant and spokeswoman 
told Colonel Newcome when that gentleman arrived, sliortly after 
Ethel’s departure, to see his old nurse. * Indeed ! he was very sorry.’ 
The maid told many stories about Miss Newcome’s goodness and charity; 
how she was constantly visiting the poor now ; how she was for ever 
engaged in good w’orks for the young, the sick, and the aged. She had 
had a dreadful misfortune in love ; she w&s going to be married to a 
young manpiis ; richer even than Prince de Montcontour down at 
Rosebury ; but it was all broke olf on account of that dreadful affair 
at the HalL 

‘ Was she very good to the poor 1 did she come often to see her grand- 
father’s old friend'? it was no more than she ought to do,’ Colonel 
Newcome said; w’ithout, however, thinking fit to tell his informant 
that he had himself met his niece Ethel, five minutes before he had 
entered Mrs. Mason’s door. 

The poor thing w’as in discourse with Mr. Harris, the surgeon, and 
talking (as best she might, for no doubt the news which she had just 
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hcanl hiul agitated Jior) alMiit blankets and iirrownwt, wine, and mcflica- 
monts for her jKior, wlien slie saw lier uncle coming townnls her She 
tottered a step or two forwards to meet him ; held lK)th her hands out, 
and culled Ills name ; but lie looked lier sternly in the face, took off his 
hat and bowed, and j.assiHl on. He <lid not thijik fit to mention the 
meeting even to his son Olive ; but we may be sure Mr. Hariis, the 
surgeon, spoke of the circumstanee that night after the Iwture at the 
club, wlicre a cr<»wd (»f gentlemen w’ere gathered together, smoking their 
cigars, and enjoying themselves according to their custom, and discussing 
' Sir Buriios Ne\voonie’« iK'rformaiK^e, 

Accoiiling to cstahlished usage in such (;ase.s, our esU'emed repre- 
sentative wa.s received iy the committee of the Nowcomc Athemeum, 
assembled in their committee-room, ami thence inarshalbHl by the 
chaiimau and viee-ciiairman to his rostrum in the Iwture-hall, round 
alxmt which tlic magnates of the institution and the notabilities of the 
town were rallied on this imblic occasion. The Baronet came in some 
state from his own liouse, arriving at Xewcome in his carriage with four 
horses, aecomiianiiHl by my La<ly his mother, and Miss Ethel his Ix'autiful 
sister, who was now mistress at the Hall. His little girl was bivught 
—five years old now ; she sjit on her aunt’s knee, and slept during a 
greater jiurt of the jauforinance. A fine bustle, we may be sure, was 
nuule Oil tlie iiitrcKliictioii of these jH>r«onages to their re^served soiite on 
the platform, m-Iutc they sat encoinposseil by others of the great ladies 
of Neweome, to wlioiii they ami the lc(*turcr were esjK'cially gracious nt 
this season. M'ns not Parliament aliout to be dissolved, and were not 
the folks at Newcome Park particularly civil at that interesting iieriod? 
bo Barnes Neweomc mounts his imlpit, bows roimd to the crowded 
assemb yin acknowlcilgmeiit of their buzz of applause or recognition, 
jiasses his hly-wliite iHxtket-haiidkeivhief mrross his thin lips, and dashes 
ott into his lecture alumt Mi's. Hciimiis and the iwetry of the affections. 
A jmblic man, a commercial man as we M’ell know, yet his heart is in 
Ins ami his joy in Ids affections : the invsenco of tliis immense 

assembly here tliis evening; of the industrious caintalists ; of the intel- 
lipnt middle cln.ss ; (»f the pride ami mainstay of England, the oiK'mtives 
of Newcome ; these surrouiulwl by their wives and their children fa 
gniccful bow to the bonnets to the right of the platform), show that 
they, too, Jiave hearts to feel, and homes to clierisli ; tliat they too 
U-el the love of women, the innocence of eliildren, the love of somr 1 
Our bHdurer then makes a distinction between mans jwetry and wtiniaids 
poetry, (rliurgiiig coiLsiderably in favour of the latter. Wo show that 
to aj)i)eul to tlie affections is after all the true office of the l^ml ; to 
decorate the lioincly threshold, to wreathe fiowew ixumd the domestic 
health, the delightful duty of the Cliristiuii singer. Wo glance at 
Mrs. Hemans’s biogniphy, and state whore slie was born, and under 
what circumstances she must liave firet, etc. etc. Is this a correct 
account of Sir Barnes Newcomo’s lecture'? I was not present, and did 
not read the report. Very likely the above may be a reminiscence of 
T 
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that mock lecture wliicli Warrington delivered in antieii)ation of the 
Baronet’s oration. 

After lie had resul for about five minutes, it was remarked tlie Baronet 
suddenly .stojiped and Ijecame exceeilingly confusefi over his inauuscri])t ; 
Ijetaking himself to hi.s auxiliary glas.s of water Iwfore lie resumed his 
disburse, wliicli for a long time was languid, low, and disturljed in tone. 
Ihis period of disturbance, no doubt, must have occurred when Sir Barnes 
saw before him F. Bayliam and Warrington seated in tlie amphitheatre ; 
and, by tlie .side of those fierce scornful countenances, Clive Newcoine’s 
jialc face. 

Clive Newcome was not looking at Barnes. His eyes were fixed upon 
tlie lady seated not fur from the lecturer — u|)on Ethel, with her arm 
round her little niece’s shoulder, and her thick black ringlets drooping 
down over a face jialer tlian Clive’s own. 

Of course she knew that Clive was jire.sont. She was aware of him 
as she entered tlie hall ; saw him at the very first moment ; saw nothing 
but him, I dare say, though her eyes were shut and her head was turned 
now towards her mother, and now bent down on her little niece's golden 
curls. And the piust and its dear hi.storii'.s, and youth and its hoiies and 
jMissions, and tones and looks for ever echoing in tlie heart, and jiresent 
in the memory — tlic.se, no doubt, iMior Clive siiw and heard as he looked 
across the great gulf of time, and i>arting and grief, and beheld the 
■woman he liad loved for many years. There she sits ; the .same, but 
changed ; as gone from him as if she were dead ; departed indeed into 
another sphere, and entered into a kind of death. If there is no love 
more in yonder heart, it is but a corpse unburied. Strew round it the 
rtowei-s of youth. Witsh it with tears of passion. Wrap it and cnveloj) 
it with fond devotion. Break heart, and fling yourself on the bier, and 
kiss her cold lips and pre.ss her hand ! It falls back dead on the cold 
breast again. The beautiful lijis have never a blush or a smile. Cover 
them and lay them in the ground, and so take thy hatband off, gooil 
friend, and go to thy business. l)o you supjKise you arc the only man 
who has had to attend such a funenil] You will find some men smiling 
and at work the day after. Some come to the gnive now and again out 
of the world, and .say a brief jiniyer, and a ‘ God bless her ! ’ With 
Home men, she gone, and her viduous mansion your heart to let, her 
successor the new occujiaiit jioking in all the drawers, and cornern, and 
cuiiboards of the tenement, finds her miniature and some of her dusty 
old lcttei*s hidden away somewhere, and say.s — Was this the face he 
admired .so? Why, allowing even for the painter's flattery, it is quite 
ordinary, and the eyes certainly do not look stniight. Arc these the 
lettei's you thought so charjuing ? Well, uiK>n my word, I never read 
anything more commonplace in my life. See, here’s a line half blotted 
«mt. Oh, I .su]ip«t.sc .she was crying then — some of her team, idle tt'um. 
. . . Hark, there is Barnes Newcome’s eloquence still pla]>ping on like 
water from a cistern — and our thoughts, where have they wandered? 
far away from the lecture — us fur away as Clive’s almost. And now 
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tlie fountmii ceasos to trirklc; tlic mouth from wliioh issued that cool 

aud hmpid flux cwses to smile ; the figure is seeu to how and retire • a 

buzz, a hum, a whisper, a scuffle, a meeting of bouiicts and wagging of 

feathers and nisthng of silks ensue. ‘ Tlumk you! deliglitful, I am 

sure. I really wjLs qmte overcome.’ ‘Excellent.’ ‘ .So mucli ohli-^ed ’ 

arc rapid phnises heard amongst the jwlite on tlie platform. While dowli 

below, Yaw ! quite enough of t}uit: ‘ Mary Jane, cover your throat 

up, and don t kitch cohl, and don’t pusli we, plea.se, sir.’ ‘ ’Arrv ! coom 

along and ay a pint a’ ale,’ et<?., arc the remarks heanl, or i)crhaps not 

heard, by Cliye Ncwcome as he watclies at the private entnincc of the 

Athenaeum where Sir Barnes’s carriage is wjiiting witli its flaming lamp.s, 

and domestics m state liveries. One of tliem comes out of the building 

faring the little girl in his arms and lays lier in the carriage. Then 

bir Barnes, and Liidy Ann, and the IVfayor. Then Ethel is.sues forth 

and as she passes under tlic lumps, beholds Clive’s face as pale and sjid 
as her own. 

Shall wc go visit the lodge-gates of Ncwcome Park with tiie moon 
shining oil tlieir carving? Is tlicre any jdeasurc in walking by miles of 
grey iialing and endless palisades of flrs? 0 you fool, wlmt do you hom 
to see behind that curtain? Absurd fugitive, whither would Vou run? 
Can you burst the tether of fate? and is not poor dear littie Rosey 
Mackenzie sitting yonder waiting for you by the sbikc? Go home, sir ; 
and don t catoli cold. So Mr. Clive returns to the ‘ King’s Anns,’ ami 
up to his bedroom, and he hears Mr. F. Bayham’s deep voice as he 
passe.s by the Boscawen room, where the Jolly Britons arc us usual 


CHAPTER LXVII 

NEWCOME AND LIBERTY 

W E liaye ^id that the Baronet's lecture was discussed in tlie 
midiught senate assembled at the ‘King’s Anns,’ where 
♦! « T^- Potts showed the orator no meix*y. The senate of 

ic King’s Anns was hostile to Sir Banies Ncwcome. Many other 
Newcoimtes besides were savage and inclined to revolt against the 
representative of tl.cir borough. As these ]>atriots met over their cups 
and over the bumper of friendship .utteral the sentiments of freedom, 
they Jind often iwked of one another, where should a man be found to 
lid Ncwcome of its dictator? Generous hearts writhed iiiuler the oppres- 
sion : iwtrioric eyes scowled when Banies Ncwcome went by : with fine 
satire, Tom Potts at Brown the hatter’s shop, who imule the hats for 
bir Barnes Ncwcome s domestics, proiiosed to take one of the bt'avem— 
a gold-Iacetl one with a ctH^kado and a cord— and set it up in the markot- 
plnce ami bid all Ncwcome come bow to it. as to the Imt of Gcsslor. 

was admitted 

into tlic King’s Arms club, aud ornamented that assembly by his 
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presence nnd discourse, ‘ don’t you tliink tlic Colonel woiild make a good 
William Tell to combat against that Gcssler'C Ha ! Projwsal received 
■\vitli acclamation — eagerly adopted by Cliarles Tucker, Esquire, attorney- 
at-law, wlio would not have the slightest objection to conduct Colonel 
Newcome's, or any other gentleman’s, electioiieoruig business in Newconie 
or elsewhere. 

Like those tlmec gentlemen in tlie jdays and pictures of William Tell, 
who conspire under the moon, willing ujxin liberty ami resolving to elect 
Tell as tlieir especial (thanij)ion — like Arnold, ]\Ielchthal, and Werner — 
T«)in Potts, Fred Ihiyham, and diaries TiUiker, Esquires, I'onspired rouml 
a jainch-lKiM’l, and determineil that Tlionias Newconie should lx; requested 
to free his (tountry. A dejmtation fi-om tlie electors of Neivcome, tluit 
is to say, these very gentlemen, waite<l on the C’olonel in his apartment 
the very next morning, and set lieforc him the state of the Iwrough ; 
]iarm« Newi'ome’s tyranny under which it groaned ; and the yearning of 
all honest men to be free from that usurpation. Thoma.s Newcome 
rweiveil tlie dej)ut4ition with great solemnity and jioliteness, crossed Ids 
legs, foldeil Ids arms, smoked Ids cheroot, and listened most decoronsly, 
as now Potts, now Tucker ex|M)uud(‘d to him ; Bayham giving tlie henetit 
of liis emphatic ‘ Hear liear ’ to their statements, and explaining dubious 
jihnises to the Colonel in the must aflable manlier. 

Wliatever tlie conspirators liad. to say against poor Barnes, Colonel 
Newcome was onl^’ too x*eu<ly to helievc. He had made uji his ndml 
that that (fiiiidnal ought to 1 m> jnud.shcd ami exjiosed. The. lawyer’s 
covert itmueiidoes, who was rea<Iy to insinuate any amount of evil against 
Barnes which could safely be uttcrcil, were by no means .strong enough 
for Thomas Newcome. ‘ “ Sliarp pnu-ticc ! excocilingly alive to his own 
interests — reported violence of tcmiier and temudty of money” — .say 
swimlUiig at onec, sir, — .say falsehood and rupmdty — .say cruelty and 
avarice,’ cries the Colonel — ‘I lielieve, upon iiiy honour and conscience, 
that unfortunate young man to lie guilty of every one of those crimes.’ 

Mr. Bayham remarks to Idr. Potts that our friend the Colonel, when 
he iloes utter an ojiinion, takes care tliere shall he no mistake alsnit it. 

‘And I took <'arc tlien; should be. no mistake before I utti'ied it at 
all, Bayham!’ cries F. B.’s patron. ‘As long as I was in any doubt 
about this young iiuiu, I gave the criminal the benetit of it, n.s a man 
M-bo admires our glorious constitution sliould do, and kept my own 
counsel, .sir.’ 

‘At h'ust,’ remarks Mr. Tucker, ‘enough is proven to show that Sir 
Barm*s Newconie Newcome, Baronet, is scait;c a tit pci'son to represent 
this great liorough in Parliament.’ 

‘ Kejivcscnt Ncwctmic in Parliament ! It is a disgniec to that noble 
institution the Englisli House of (.^nnuions, that Barnes Newi.'omc should 
sit ill it. A man whose wtml you cannot trust ; a man stained with 
every private eriiiie. What right has he to sit in the assembly of the 
Icgislatoi-s of tlie laud, sirT i-ries the Colonel, waving his hand os if 
addressing a chamber of deputies. 
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‘ You arc for uplioUiin*' tlie Hou«o of Comnions ? ’ iiuiuircs tin* lawvor 
‘ Of ooiir«c, sir, of coui-so.’ 

‘Aiul for iiuToasiiig the fniiiehiso, Colonel Newcouic. I sliouhl lioix* ?’ 
eoiitimies ifr. Tucker. 

‘Eveiy mail who (tan road and write ought to have a vote, sir - that 
IS my opinion ! ’ erics the (Adonel. 

I He’s a Libend to the backlmne,’ says Potts to Tucker. 

‘To the backbone!’ responds Tucker to Potts. ‘Tlii* ( olonel will 
do for us, Potts.’ 

‘ AVe. want snvU a man, Tucker ; the Indej^en./ent has been crvin*^ out 
tor such a man for years jm-st. AVe ought to have a LibemI as second 
representative^of this great town— not a sneaking half-and-half Ministeri. 
|dis^ hke Sir Barnes, a fell.uv with one leg in tlie Carlton and tlio otlan- 
m Brooks s. Old Mr. Bunco we can’t touch. His ])lace is safe • he is 
a good man of Imsiness : we can’t incldle with Mr. Bunce— I’know 
that, who know the fooViw^ of the oouiitry j)rettv well/ 

Mr flicker'' Newcome, Potts!’ cries 

‘ But a good man like the Colonel,— a gooil Liberal like the Colonel 

— a man who goes in for houseliold suffrage — ’ ’ 

‘ Certainly, geatlemeri.’ 

‘ And the geneml great Liberal principle.s— we know, of cmiise— siieh 
a man would assuredly luive a cliance against Sir Barnes Neweome at 
iwopfe ‘>l<’ction, could we find such a iimn— a real friend of the 

‘I know a friend of the people if ever there was one,’ F. Bavliam 

‘A man of wealth, station, experience ; a man wlio lias fonglit for 

ins country ; a man wl.o is bolovcl in tins place as you are. Colonel 

Newcome . for your goodness is known, sir.— d'on are not n.shnmtHl of 

your onpii, and there i.s not a Ncwconiite old or young hut knows how 

admirably good you have been to your old friend. Mm.— Jim. Wha(> 

(I you-call- eiii r 

‘Mrs. Mason,’ from F. B. 

,, If sucli a man ns you, sir, would consent to put him- 

self m nomination at the next election, eveiy tme Lil>eiid in this idaco 

^vould rusli to support you; and crush the oligarch who rides over the 
lilx*rties of this borough ! ’ 

nn* m gentlemen, I ou-n to you had crosseil my 

numl, Thomas Newcome remarked. ‘AVheu I saw tliat ai.sgmce to my 

name, and the name of my fathers birthplace, representing the borough 
m Parliament I thought for the cralit of tlie town and the family, the 
Member for Newcome at least might be an honest man. I am an old 
soldier; have p^ed all my life in India; and am little convoi^nt with 

Mr. Clive Newcome, might liavo been fouml qualified to contest tliis 
borougli against his unworthy cousin, and possibly to sit as your repro- 
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FPiitative ill Parliament. The we-altli I liave liad tlie good fortune to 
amass will descend to him naturally, and at no very distant period of 
time, for I am nearly seventy years of age, gentlemen.’ 

The gentlemen are astonished at this statement. 

‘But,’ resumed the Colonel, ‘my son Clive, as friend Bayham knows, 
r.nd to my own regret and mortification, as I don’t care to confess to 
you, declares he h:is no interest in politics, nor desire for public dis- 
tinction — jjrcfers his own jiursiiits — and even tliese I fear do not absorb 
liim — declines the offer wliich I made him, to jiresent himself in 
oj)position to Sir Barnes Neweome. It l>econies men in a certain 
station, as I tliiuk, to assert that station ; and though a few years 
back I never sliould have thouglit of public life at all, ami projiosed to 
end my days in quiet as a retired dragoon officer, siiKte — since it lias 
])leased Heaven to increase very greatly my pecuniary means, to place 
me as a director and manager of an important banking company, in a 
station of great jniblic responsibility, I and my brother directors have 
thought it but right that one of u.s should sit in Parliament, if jwssible, 
and I am not a man to shirk from that or from any other duty.’ 

‘Colonel, will you attend a meeting of ele(!tors wiiich we will call, 
and say as mu<;ii to them and as well ? ’ cries l\Ir. Potts. ‘ Shall I p\it 
an announcement in my i)ai)er to the effect that you are ready to come 
forward 1 * 

‘ I am prepared to do so, my good sir.’ 

And presently this solemn jjalaver ended. 

Besides the critical arti(ie upon the Bjironet’s lecture, of which 
Mr. Warrington was the author, there aj)i)eared in the leading columns 
of the ensuing number of Mr. Pott’s Independent .some remarks of a 
very smashing or hostile nature against the Member for Newcome. 
‘ This gentleman has shown such bilent in the lecturing business,’ the 
Independent said, ‘that it is a great pity he should not withdraw 
himself from jx>litic.s, and cultivate what all Newcome know’s are 
the arts which he understands be.st : namely, poetry and the domestic 
affections. Tlie performance of our talented repre.sentative last night 
w'as so j)athetic as to bring tears into the eyes of several of our fair 
friends. We have heard, Imt never believed until now, that Sir Barnes 
New(?ome ])osse.s.sed su(ij a genius for making women cry. Last w’oek 
we had the talented Mi.ss Noakes from Slowcome, reading Milton to us ; 
how far suj)erior was the elo(|uence of Sir Banies Ncw'coine New’coine, 
Bart., even to that of the celebrated actress ! Bets w’cre freely offered 
in the room last night that Sir Barnes w’ould heat any woman , — bets 
\\iii<ii were not taken, as W'e scarcely need say, so w’cll do our citizens 
appreciate the character of o\ur excellent, our admirable reprcsenbitive. 
L(‘t the Baronet stick to his lectures, and let New’come relieve him of 
his ))olitical occupations. He is not fit for them, he is too sentimental 
a mall for us ; the men of Newcome want a soimd practical person ; the 
Liberals of Newcome have a desire to be represented. When we elected 
yir Barnes, ho talked liberally enough, and we thought he would do, 
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but you see the lioiiourable Baronet is so poetical ! we ouglit to have 
known tliat, and not to have believed iiiin. Let us have a straight- 
forward gentleiiian. If not a man of words, at least let us liave » 
practical luaii. If not a man of ehajiience, one at any mte wliose word 
>\e can trust, uinl can t trust Sir Barnes Newcome’s wc liavo tried 
liiin, and we cant really. Ljist night, when the ladies were crying, wo 
could not for the souls of us help lauglung. AVe hoj)e wc know how to 
conduct ourselves as gentlemen. Wc trust wc did not internipt the 
harmony of tlie evening ; but Sir Baines Newcome pnvtiiig about 
cliildren and virtue, and affection and iwetry, tliis is really too strong. 

The Indepe/ideitty faithful to its name, and ever actuated by 
principles of lionour, lias been, a.s our tlious;uuls of readers know, 
disposed to give Sir Barnes Newcome Newcome, Bart., a fair trial! 
When he came forward after his fathers deatli, we helieved iu his 
pledge.? and promises, as a retrencher and reformer, and we stuck by 
him. Is there any man in Newcome, o.xcept, per]iai)s, our twaddlintr 
old contemporary the Sentinel, who believes in Sir B. N. any more”? 
We say no, and we now give the readers of the Indej^emhnt, and' tlie 
electors of tliis borougli, fair notice, that when the di.ssolutiou of 
Parliament takes place, a good man, a true man, a man of experience, 
no dangerous radical, or brawling top orator— Mr. Hickses friends well 
understand whom wc mean— but a gentleman of Liboml principles, 
wcll-woii wealth, ami deser\’ed station and honour, will ask the electors 
of Newcome whether they are or arc not discontented with their present 
unworthy Member. The Independent, for one, say.s, we know good 
men of your family, we know in it men who would do honour to 

any name ; but you, Sir Banies Newcome Newcome, Bart., we tnist 
no more.’ 


In the electioneering matter, which had occasioned my unlucky 
interference, and that subseejnent little coolness upon the good Colonel's 
part, Clive Newcome liad himself shown that the scheme was not to 
Ins liking ; had then submitted as his custom was : and doing so with 
a bad grace, as also was to be expected, had got little thanks for his 
obedience. Thomas Newcome was liurt at his son’s faint-heartedness 
and of course little Rosey was displeased at his hanging back. Ho set 
off in his father's train, a silent, unwilling partisan. Tlionms Newcome 
had the leisure to survey Clive’s glum face opposite to liim during the 
whole of their journey, and to chew his mustacliios, and brood upon his 
wrath and ^v^ongs. His life liad been a sacrifice for tliat boy * What 
darling schemes had he not formed in his behalf, and how su|)erciliously 
did Clive meet hia projects ! The Colonel could not see the harm of 
wlneli he had himself been the author. Had he not done everything in 
mortal s power for his soii^s happiness^ and liow ninny young men in 
England were there with such advantages as tliis moody, tliscontonted 
spoiled boy? As Clive backed out of the contest, of course his father 
urged It only the more vehemently. Clive slunk away from committees 
and canvassing, and lounged about the Newcome manufactories, whilst 
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liis father, witli an^er ainl latteniess in lii.s heart, remained at the post 
of Ijonour, as lio ealle(l it, heiit Uj>)m overeomiiif' Ins enemy and eanying 
his jmint aj,minst Barnes Nuweomc. ‘If Paris will not fight, sir,’ the 
Colonel said, with a sad look following his son, ‘Priam nnist.’ G«x)d 
old Priam heliov(*d his eause to l)e a jierfeetly just one, and that duty 
and his honour (railed u|kui him to draw the sword. So there was 
difference hi'tween Thomas Neweome and Clive his son. I jirotest it 
is with jiain and reluctance I have to write, that the good old man was 
in error —that there was a wrong-doer, and that Atticus was he. 

Atticus, 1 k‘ it remembered, thought himself eomjielled by the very 
best motives. Thomas Neweome, the Indian binker, was at war witli 
Barnes, the English binker. The latter had commenc.ed the hostilities, 
by a sudden and cowardly act of treason. Tliere were private wrongs 
to envenom the contest, but it was the mercantile quarrel on which the 
Colomd chose to set Ids declaration of war. Barnes’s first' dastardly 
blow iiad occasioned it, and his \incle was determined to carry it through. 
Thi.s I liave Siiid was also George Warrington’s judgment, who in the 
ensuing struggle Indween Sir Barnes and his uncle, ach'd as a very 
warm and efficient j)artis}ui of the latter. ‘ Kinsimujshii) ! ’ says George. 
‘What has old Tom Neweome ever had from his kinsman but cowardice 
and treachery? If Barnes had held up his finger the young one might 
have lH*<*n happy; if he could have eff(*cted it, the Colonel and his Iwnk 
would have been ruined. I am for war, and for seeing the old Ixty in 
Parliament. He knows no more alsmt polities than I do alwait dancing 
the ])olka ; but there are five hundriHl wiseacre.s in that assembly 
who know no more than he does, and an honest man taking his seat 
there, in ])la(re of a confounded little rogue, at least makes a change 
for the l)etter.’ 

I dare say Thomas Neweome, Esquire, would by no means liave con- 
curred ill tlie a1x)ve estimate of his jiolitical knowledge, and thought 
himself as well informed as another. He used to speak with the 
greatest gnivity als^ut our constitution as the jiride and envy of the 
world, tliough he 8urpris(*d you as much by the lutitudinarian reforms 
which he was eager to pn'.ss forward, a.s by the most singular old Tory 
opinions which ho advocated on other occasions. He wa.s for having 
every man to vote ; evei’y jwor man to lalxnir short time and get higli 
wages ; every jicor curate to be paid double or treble ; every hishoji 
to lie. docked of his salary, and di.Hmi8.sed from tlie House of Lords. 
But he was a staunch admirer of that ns-Heinbly, and a supjiorter of the 
riglits of th(^ Crown. He was for sweeping off taxe.s from the j)oor, and 
ns mouey must bo raised to carry on government, ho oiiiiied that the 
rich should pay. He uttered all these ojiinions witli the greatest gravity 
and emphasis, before a large assembly of elindors and others convened 
in tlic Neweome Town Hall, amid the roars of aiiplaiise of the non- 
elwdors, and the liowilderiiient and eonsternation of Mr. Potts, of the 
Independent, who had represented the Colonel in his jMijier ns a .safe 
and steady reformer. Of course the Sentinel showed hUn up as a most 
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dangerous radirnl a nep,y republican, and so forth, to the wroth and 
indignation of Colonel Neweome. He a republiean ! He scorned the 
Mine . He would die as he had bled many a time for his Sovereign. 
He an enmy of our beloved Chiireh 1 He esteemed and honoured it, 
M he hatrf and abhorred the superstitions of Eome. (Yells from the 
Ml 111 the crowd.) He an enemy of the House of Lonls J He held 

our most dliistnoiis naval, military, and— and— legal heroes (ironical 
dieers) He repelled with scorn the dastard attacks of the journal 

r "e ,'t) '‘®. on l>i» heart, if as 

mifpv* f 'i ^“'■‘ug her Majesty’s commission, he could he 

her cromil subvert her empire and to insult the dignity of 

n “ Hn'l- >t 'vas asserted by a 

eoMiderable party m Neweome, that Old Tom (as the mob familiarly 

Id r .1 1 ^'ooncile his statements, a work in which 

diMtv ^'hc '^‘‘2’' Independtni had no little 

‘hi. ^ O ."“‘'nne about it,’ poor Clive said with a sigh : 

M d LiWe’r' nnJ >‘i“''n<’ss, he will have the poor Ln 

ro oe! '‘2*^ ‘^ 0 “ not remember that the employer woidd ho 

table ■ b ‘“"'"'S “'‘n "“y n‘ own 

^tdmilh. in n'l 1 - '° and careers against 

rthe^^tl J *■ no Don Qm.\ote’s son I had 

rather the dear brave old gentleman was at homer 

l.ol7ih but little part in the electioneering doings, 

^ aloof from the meetings, and councils, and pub^ 

houses, where his father’s partisans were assembled. ^ 


CHAPTER LXVIII 

A LETTER AND A RECONCILIATION 
Jfi88 EOiel Newconu to ^fr8. Pendennis 


D earest LAURA,— I have not written to you for many weeks 
past Tlicro have been some things too trivial, ami some too 
to wntc about ; some things I know I shall write of if I 
be^n, and yet that I know I had best leave ; for of what good is 
to the past now? Why vex you or myself by reverting to it? 

S'* ^'bat a friglit you must have had with my 

httle g^-<laughter ! naiik Heaven she is well now and restored to 

dn «, J f "^bn«band I know do not tl.ink it essential; but I 

^ «burpli 
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‘ Is i^Ir. Pendennis proceeding with his canvass ? I try and avoid a 
certain subject, but it will come. You know who is canvassing against 
us here. Sly poor uncle has met with very considerable success amongst 
the lower classes. He makes them rambling speeches at which my 
brother and his friends laugh, but which the people applaud. I saw 
him only yesterday, on the balcony of the “ King’s Arms,” speaking to 
a great mob, who w'ere cheering vociferously below. I had met him 
before. He would not even stop and give his Ethel of old days his 
hand. I would have given him I don’t know’ what, for one kiss, for 
one kind word : but he passed on and would not answer me. He thinks 
me — w’hat the world thinks me, w’orldly and heartless ; w’hat I xccu. 
But at least, dear Laura, you know that I always tnily loved Aim, and 
do now, although he is our enemy, though he Sieves and utters 4he 
most cruel things against Barnes, though he says that Barnes Ncwcome, 
my father’s son, my brother, Laura, is not an honest man. Hard, selfish, 
worldly, I own my poor brother to be, and pray Heaven to amend him ; 
but dishonest ! and to be so maligned by the person one loves best in 
the world ! This is a hard trial. I pray a proud heart may be 
bettered by it. 

‘ And I have seen my cousin : once at a lecture which poor Barnes 
gave, and w'ho seemed veiy much disturbe^l on perceiving Clive ; once 
afterwards at good old Mrs. Mason’s, w’hom I have always continued to 
visit for uncle’s sake. The poor old woman, whose w’its are very nearly 
gone, held both our hands, and asked when we were going to be married ; 
and laughed, poor old thing ! I cried out to her that Mr. Clive had a' 
wife at home, a dear yo\ing wife, I sjiid. He gave a dreadful sort of 
laugh, and turned away into the window. He looks terribly ill, pol^i 
and oldened. 

* I asked him a great deal about his wife, whom I remember a very 
pretty, sw'cct-looking girl indeed, at my Aunt Hobson’s, but with a not 
agreeable mother, jis I thouglit then. He answered me by monosyllables, 
api)eared as though he would speak, and then became silent. I am 
pained, and yet glad that I saw him. I said, not very distinctly, I 
dare say, that I hojwd the difference between Barnes and uncle 
not extinguish his regard for mamma and me, who have always loved 
him; when I said loved him, he gave one of his bitter laughs again; 
and so he did when I said I hoped his wife was well. You never would 
tell me much alwut Mrs. Ncwcome ; and I fear she does not make my 
cousin happy. And yet this marriage was of my uncle’s making : another 
of the unfortunate marriages in our family. I am glad that I pausw in 
time, before the commission of that sin ; I strive my best to amend my 
temper, my inexperience, my shortcomings, and try to be the mother ot 
my poor brother’s children. But Barnes has never forgiven me my 
refusal of Lord Farintosh. He is of the w’orld still, Laura. Nor mus 
we deal too harshly w’ith people of his nature, who cannot perhaps 
comprehend a world beyond. I remember in old days, ''riien we w’ew 
travelling on the Rhine, in the happiest days of my whole life, I used 
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to hear CTive, and his friend Mr. Ridley, talk of art and of imtme in a 

way that I could not understand at first, but came to comprehend better 

as my cousin taught me ; and since then, I see pictures, and landscapes 

and flowers with quite different eyes, and beautiftd secrets as it were, 

of which I had no idea before. The secret of all secrets, the secret of 

the other life, and the better world beyond ours, may not this be 

unrev^led to some] I pray for them all, dearest Laura, for those 

neare.st and dearest to me, that the truth may lighten tlieir dark- 

ness and Heaven’s great mercy defend them in the perils and daubers 
of their night. ® 

‘My boy at Sandhurst has done very well indeed; and Egbert, am 
happy to say, thinks of taking orders : he has been very moderate at 
College. Not so Alfred ; but the Guards are a sa<llv dangerous school 
for a young man: I have promised to pay his debts, and he is to 
exchange into tlie line. Mamma is coming to us at Christmas witli 
Alice ; my sister is very pretty indee<l, I think, and I am rejoiced she is 
to mairy young Mr. Muinford, who has a tolerable living, and who has 
been at^hcd to her ever since he was a boy at Rugby School. 

Little Barnes comes on bravely with his Latin ; and Mr. Whitestock 
a most excellpit and valuable person in this place, where there is so 
much Romamsm and Dissent, speaks highly of him. Little Clara is so 
like her unhappy mother m a thousand ways and actions, that I am 
often shocked ; and see my brother starting bjick and turning his head 
away, as if suddenly wounded. I have heard the most deplorable 
accounts of Lord and Lady Highgate. 0 dearest friend and sister!— 
^ve you, 1 think I scarce know any one that is hapi)y in the world : I 
trust you may continue so— you wlio impart your goodness and kindness 

iiiwliosc sweet serene happiness I am 
thaukfiil to be allowed to repose sometimes. You are the island in the 
desert, Laura ! and the birds sing tliere, and the fountain flows ; and wc 
come and repose by you for a little while, and to-morrow the marah 
begins agram and the toil, and the struggle, and the desert. Good-bye 
fountain ! Whisper kisses to my dearest little ones for their affectionate 

‘ Aunt Ethel. 

^ spoken against us several 

rimes ^vlth extraordinary ability, as Banies owns. Do you know Mr W 1 

about the lest' iK»r 

lecture which u IB imiced mcI sentimental commonplace : and the eritiiino 
IS tcmbly coimcal. I could not help laughiiii;, remembering some passmiea 
m it when Baniea mentioned it: and my brother heeaiiie so aii'Tyl 
They have put up a dreadful caricature of B. in Neweome : tti,d‘’S^; 
brother says he did it, but I hope not. It is very droll, thongh ; ho 
Mrf to make them very funiuly, I am glad he has spirits for it. Good- 

DyC| agftin,— i!i, Pi, 

**i'i Peudennis, laying the letter down, 

Barnes Nowcome would scarcely caricature himself, my dear J * 
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‘ “ He ” often means — means Clive — I think,’ says Mrs. Pendennis, 
ill an ont-liniul muiiner. 

‘ Oh ! he means Clive, docs he, Laura 1’ 

‘ Yes — and you mean goose, Mr. Pendennis 1’ that saucy lady replies. 

It must have been about the very time that this letter was written, 
that a critical (xinversatioii occurred between Clive and his father, of 
which tlic lad did not inform me until much later days ; as ivos the case 
— the rentier has been more than once begged to believe — with many 
other jxirtions of this biography. 

One night the Colonel, having come home from a round of electioneer- 
ing visits, not half satisfied with himself ; exceedingly annoyed (mucli 
more tlian he cared to own) with the impudence of some rude fellows at 
the public-houses, who had interrupted his fine s|)cechcs with odious 
hiccups and familiar jeers, was seated brooding over his cheroot by his 
chimney fire ; friend F. B. (of whose companionship Ins patron was 
occasionally tired) finding much better amusement with the ‘Jolly 
Britons’ in the Boscawen Room below. The Colonel, as an electioneer- 
ing business, had made his appearance in the club. But that ancient 
Roman warrior had frightened those simple Britons. His manners were 
too awful for them ; so were Clive’s, who visited them also under 
Mr. Potts’s introduction ; but the two gentlemen — each l)eing full of 
care and personal annoyance at the time — acted like wet blankets upon 
the Britons, wliereas F. B. warmed them and cheered them, affably i^ar- 
took of their meals with them, and graciously shared their cujw. So the 
Colonel was alone, listening to the far-off roar of the Britons’ choruses 
by an expiring fire, as he sat by a glass of cold negus and the ashes of 
his cigar. 

I dare say he may have been thinking that his fire was well nigh out, 
his cup at tlie dregs, his pipe little more now than dust and ashes — 
when Clive, candle in hand, came into their sitting-room. 

As each saw the other’s face, it was so very sad and worn and pale, 
that the young man started back ; and the elder, with quite the tender- 
ness of old days, cried, ‘ God bless me, my boy, how ill you look ! Come 
and worm yourself — look, the fire ’s out. Have something, Clivy I ’ 

For months jiast they had not had a really kind word. The tender 
old voice smote upon Clive, and he burst into sudden tears. They 
rained upon his father’s trembling old brow’ii hand as he stooped down 
and kissed it. 

* You look very ill too, father,’ says Clive. / 

‘ 111 1 not I ! ’ cries the father, still keeping the boy’s hand under both 
his own on the mantelpiece. * Such a battered ohl fellow ns I am lins 
a right to look the worse for wear ; but you, boy, why do you look 
so palcV 

‘ I have seen a ghost, father,’ Clive answered. Thomas, however, 
loiiked alarmed and inquisitive, as though the boy was wandering in 
his mind. 
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‘ The ghost of my youth, fatlier, the ghost of my happiness, and the 
best days of my life,’ groaned out tlie young man. ‘ I saw Ethel to-day. 
I went to see Sanili l^Lison, and she was there.’ 

‘I had seen her, but I did not speak of her,’ said tlie father. *I 
thouglit it was best not to mention her to you, my poor boy. And are 
— are you fond of her still, Clive T 

‘Still ! once means always in these things, father, doesn’t it ? Once 
means to-day, and yesterday, and for ever and ever.’ 

hi ay, my boy, you mustn’t talk to me so, or. even to yourself 
so. You have tlie dearest little wife at home, a dear little wnfe 
and child.' 

‘ You had a son, and have been kind enough to him, God knows. 
You had a wife : but tliat doesn’t prevent otlier — other thouglits. Do 
you know you never spoke twice in your life about my mother? You 
didn’t care for her.’ 

‘ I— I did my duty by her ; I denied her notliing. I scarcely ever 
had a word with her, and I did my best to make her happy,’ interposed 
the Colonel. 

‘ I know, but your heart was with the other. So is mine. It ’s fatal • 
it runs in the family, father.’ ^ 

The boy looketl so ineffably wretched that the father’s heart melted 
still more. ‘I did my best, Clive,' the Colonel gasped out. ‘I went 
to tliat villain Barnes ami offered him to settle every shilling I was 
worth on you— I did— you didn’t know that— I’d kill myself for your 
sake, Clivy. What ’s an old fellow worth living for ? I can live u|)on 
a crust and a cigar. I don’t care about a carriage, and only go in it to 
please Rosey. I wanted to give up all for yo\i, but he played me false 
that scoundrel ciicatcd us both ; he did, and so <lid Ethel.’ * 

‘No, sir; I may have thought so in my nxgc once, but I know better 
now. Slie was the victim and not the agent. Did Madame de Florae 
play you false when slio married her Imsbjuul. It was her fate and 
she miderwent it. We all bow to it, we are in the track and tlie car 
passes over us. You know it does, father.’ The Colonel was a fabilist ; 
he had often advanced this oriental creed in his simple discourses with 
his son and Clive’s friends. 

‘ Besides,’ Clive went on, * Ethel does not care for me. She received 
me to-<lay quite coldly, and held her hand out as if wo had only partcjd 
last year. I suppose she likes that Marquis who jilted her— God bless 
her. How shall we know what wins the hearts of women ? Slio has 
mine. There was my Fate. Praise be to Allah I It is over.* 

‘But therer^s that villain who injured you. His isn’t over yet,’ cried 
the Colonel, clenching his trembling hand. ’ 

‘Ah, father I Let us leave him to Allah too I Suppose Madame de 
Florae had a brother who insulted you. You know you woxiUlu’t have 
revenged yourself. You would have wounded her in striking him.* 

* You called out Barnes yourself, boy,’ cried the father. 

‘ That was for another cause, and not foi- my qumrcL And how do 
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you know I intended to fire? By Jove, I was so miserable then that 
an ounce of lead would have done me little harm ! ' 

The father saw the sou’s mind more clearly than he had ever done 
hitlierto. They had scarcely ever talked upon tliat subject, which the 
Colonel found was so deeply fixed in Clive’s heart. He tiiought of his 
own early days, and how Im had suffered, and beheld liis son before him 
racked with the same cruel pangs of enduring grief. And he began 
to own that he liad pressed him too liastily in his marriage ; and to 
make an allowance for an unhappiness of which he had in part been 
the cause, 

‘Mashallah ! Clive, my boy,’ said the old man, ‘what is done is done.' 

‘ Let us break up our camp before this place, and not go to war with 
Barnes, father,’ said Clive. ‘Let us have peace — and forgive him if 
we can.’ 

‘ And retreat before this scoundrel, Clive ? ’ 

‘ What is a victory over such a fellow ! One gives a chimney-sweep 
the wall, father.’ 

‘ I say again — What is done is done. I have promised to meet him 
at the Imstings, and I will. I think it is best : and you are right : and 
you act like a high-miinled gentleman — and my dear dear old boy — not 
to meddle in the quarrel — though I didn’t think so — and the difference 
gave me a great deal of pain — and so did what Pendennis said — and 
I ’m wrong — and thank God I am wrong — and God bless you, my own 
boy ! ’ the Colonel cried out in a burst of emotion. And the two went 
to their bedrooms together, and w'ere happier as they shook hands at 
the doors of their adjoining chambers than they had been for many a 
long day and year. 


CHAPTER LXIX 

THE ELECTION 

H aving thus given ins challenge, reconnoitred the enemy, and 
pledged himself to do battle at tlie ensuing election, our 
Colonel took leave of the town of Newcome, and returned to 
liis banking affairs in London. His departure was as tliat of a great 
public personage ; tlie gentlemen of the Committee followed him obsequi* 
ously down to tlie train. ‘ Quick,’ bawls out Mr. Potts to Mr. Brown, 
the station-master, ‘ quick, Mr. Brown, a carriage for Colonel Newcome ! ’ 
Half-a-<lozcn hats are taken off as he enters into the carriage, F. Bayham 
and his servant after him, with portfolios, umbrellas, shawls, despatch- 
boxes. Clive was not there to act as liis father’s aide-de-camp. After 
their conversation together the young man hail retunied to Mrs. Clive 
and Ills other duties in life. 

It has been said tliat Mr. Pendennis was in tlie country, engaged in a 
pursuit e.\actly similar to that which occupied Colonel Newcome. The 
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menaced dissolution of Parliament did not take place so soon as we 
-expected. The Ministry still hung together, and by consequence; Sir 
Barnes Newcome kept his seat in the House of Commons, from which 
his elder kinsman was eager to oust him. Away from London, and 
having but few correspondents, save on affairs of business, I heard little 
of Clive and the Colonel, save an occasional puff of one of Colonel New- 
come’s entertainments in the Pall Mall Gaz^tte^ to which journal 
F. Bayham still condescended to contribute; and a sjitisfactory annoimce- 
ment in a certain part of that paper, that on sucli a day, in Hyde Park 
Gardens, Mrs. Clive Newcome liad presented her huslxxnd with a son. 
Clive wrote to me presently to inform me of the circumstance, stating at 
the same time, with but modemte gratification on his own part, that 
the Campaigner, Mrs. Newcome’s mamma, had upon this second occasion 
made a second lodgment in her daughter’s house and bedchamber, and 
showed herself affably disjxised to forget the little unpleasantries which 
had clouded over the sunshine of her former visit. 

Laura, with a smile of some humour, said she thought now would be 
the time wlien, if Clive could be spared from his bank, he might pay us 
that visit at Fairoaks wliicli had been due so long, and hinted that 
change of air and a temporary absence from Mrs. Mackenzie might be 
agreeable to my old friend. 

It was, on the contrary, Mr. Pendennis’s opinion that his wife artfully 
chose that period of time wlien little Rosey wa.s, perforce, kept at home 
and occupied with her delightful matenial duties, to invite Clive to see 
us. Mrs. Laura frankly owned tliat she liked our Clive better without 
his wife than with her, and never ceased to regret tlmt pretty Rosey had 
not bestowed her little hand upon Captain Hoby, as she had been very 
well disposed at one time to do. Against all marriages of interest this 
sentimental Laura never failed to utter indignant protests ; and Clive’s 
had been a marriage of interest, a marriage made up by the old people, 
a marriage to which the young man had only yielded out of good-nature 
and obedience. She would airastropliise lier unconscious young ones, 
and inform those innocent babies that they should never be made to 
many except for love, never — an announcement which was received >vith 
perfect indifference by little Arthur on his rocking-horse, and little Helen 
smiling and crowing in her mother’s lap. 

So Clive came down to us careworn in appearance, but very pleased 
and happy, he said, to stay for a while with the friends of his youth. 
We showed him our modest mral lions ; we got him such sport and 
company as our quiet neighbourhood afforded, we gave him fishing in the 
Brawl, and Laura in her pony-chaise drove him to Baymouth, and to 
Clavering Park and town, and to visit the famous cathedral at Cliatteris, 
where she was pleased to recount certain incidents of lier husband’s youth. 

Clive laughed at iny wife’s stories ; he pleased himself in our home ; 
he played with our children, with whom he became a gi-eat favourite; 
lie was happier, he told me with a sigli, than ho had been for many a 
day. His gentle hostess echoed the sigh of the poor young fellow. She 
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was sure that his pleasure was only transitory, and was convinced that 
many deep cares weighed upon his mind. 

Ere long my old schoolfellow made me sundry confessions, which 
showed that Laura’s surmises were correct. About his domestic affairs 
he did not treat much ; the little boy wjis said to be a very fine little 
boy ] the hvdies bad taken entire possession of him. ‘ I can’t stand 
Mrs. Mimkenzic any longer, I own,’ says Clive; ‘but how resist a wife 
at such a moment ? Rosa was sure she would die unless her mother 
came to her, and of course we invited Mrs. Maek. This time she is all 
smiles and politeness with the Colonel : tlie last quarrel is laid uj>on me, 
and in so far I am easy, as the old folks get on pretty well together.’ 
To me, considering these things, it was clear that Mr. Clive New(;nme 
was but a very secondarj’ personage indeed in his father’s new fine hoiise 
which he inhabited, and in which the poor Colonel had hoped they were 
to live such a hapj)y family. 

But it was about Clive Newcome’s pecuniary affairs that I felt the 
most disquiet wlien he came to explain these to me. The Colonel’s 
capital and that considerable sum which Mrs. Clive had inlierited from 
her good old uncle, were all involved in a common Btf)ek, of which 
Colonel Newcome took the management. ‘ The governor understands 
business so well, you see,’ says Clive ; ‘ is a most remarkable head for 
accounts ; he must have inherited tliat from my grandfather, you know', 
who made his ow'n fortune : all the Newcomes are good at accounts 
except me, a poor useless devil who know’s iiotliing but to jwint a picture, 
and who can’t even do that.’ He cuts off the head of a thistle as he 
8{>eaks, bites his taw'ny mustochios, plunges his hands into his pockets 
and his soul into reverie. 

‘You don’t mam to say,’ asks Mr. Peudennis, ‘that yoiu* wfe's 
fortune has not been settled upon herself 1 ’ 

‘ Of course it hjis been settled upon herself ; that is, it is entirely her 
own — you know the Colonel has managed all the business, he understands 
it better than we do,’ 

‘ Do you 8>iy that yoiu' wife’s money is not vested in the hands of 
trustees, and for her benefit ] ’ 

‘ My father is one of the trustees. I tell you he manages the whole 
thing. What is his property is mine and ever has been : and I might 
draw’ upon him as much as I liked : and you know it 's five times as 
great as my wife’s. What is his is ours, and what is cm's is his, of 
coureo : for instance, the India Stock, which poor Uncle James left^ that 
now stands in the Colonel’s name. He wants to be a Director : he will 
be at the next election — he must have a certain quantity of India Stock, 
don’t you see ? ’ 

‘ My dear fellow, is there then no settlement made upon your wrife 
atalir 

‘ You needn’t look so frightened,’ says Clive. * I made a settlement 
on her : w’ith all my w’orldly goods I did her endow — three thousand 
three hundred and thirty-three pounds six and eightpence, which my 
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father sent over from Imlia to 
home.’ 


my uncle, years ago, wlien I came 

y 


I iniglit iiuleal be ngliast at this news, and had yet further intelli- 
gence from Clive, which by no means contributed to lessen my anxiety. 
This worthy old Colonel, who fancied liiniself to be bo clever a man of 
business, chose to conduct it in utter ignomnce and defiance of law If 
an>i^hmg happened to the Bun.lelcund Bank, it was clear that not only 
every shilling of his own property, but every farthing bequeathed to 
Rosoy Mackenzie would be lost ; only liis retiring pension, which was 
luckily considerable, and the huiKbwl j)ound8 a year whicli Clive had 
settled on his wife, would be save<l out of the ruin. 

And now Clive confided to me his own serious doubts and mis^iviii'^a 
regarding the prosperity of the Bank itself. He did not know why bSt 
he could not help fancying that things were going wrong. Those 
partner who liad come home, liaving sohl out of the Bank, and were 
Jiving 111 England so sploinlidly, why liad they quitted it? The Colonel 
said it was a proof of the prosjaTity of the conijiany, that so many 
gentlemen were enriched wlio had tiken shares in it. ‘ But when I 
asked my father,’ Clive continued, ‘ wliy he did not liiinself withdraw 
the dear old boys couiitenniice fell : he told me such tliinjjs were not to 
be done every day ; and ended, as usual, by saying tliat I do not under- 
stand anything about business. No more I do : that is the truth. I 
hate the whole eouceni, Pen I I hate that great tawdry house in which 
we live; and those fearfully stupid parties ! Oh, how I wish we were 
back m Fitzroy Square 1 But who can recall bygones, Arthur ; or wrong 
steps in life ? We must make the best of to-day, and to-morrow must 
toke care of itself, » Poor little child I ” I could not help thinking, as 
I took it crjuiig in my arms the other day, “ what has life in store for 
you, my poor weeping biiby ? ” My mother-in-law cried out that I should 
drop the baly, and that only the Colonel knew how to liold it. My 
wife called from her bed ; the nurse dashed up and scolded me ; and 
they drove me out of the room amongst them. By Jove, Pen, I laugh 
when some of my friends congratulate me on my good fortune ! I am 
not quite the father of my own child, nor the husbmd of my own wife 
nor even the master of my own easel. I am managed for, don’t you see » 
^arded, lodged, and done for. And here is the man they call happy. 
Happy I Oh ! 1 ! why had I not your strength of mind ? and why did 
I ever leave my art, my mistress ? ' 

^id herewith the poor lad fell to chopping thistles again ; and quitted 
Fairoaks shortly, leaving his friends there very much disquieted about 
his prospects, actual and future. 

Th^ exiiected^ dissolution of Parliament came at length. All the 
country papers in England teemed with electioneering addresses • and 
ge country was in a flutter with particoloured ribands. Colonel Thomas 
Newcome, pursuant to his promise, offered himself to tlio iudepemdent 
Rectors of Newcome in tlie Liberal journal of the family town, whilst 
bir Barnes Newcome, Bart., addressed himself to his old and tried 
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friends, and called upon the friends of the constitution to rally round 
him, in the Conservative print. The addresses of our friend were 
sent to us at Fairoaks by the Coloners indefatigable aidc-de-eamp, 
Mr. Frederick Bayhain. During the i)criod which hail elapsed since the 
Colonel’s last canvassing visit and the issuing of the writs now daily 
expected for the new Parliament, many things of greiit importance had 
occurred in Tliomas Newcome’s family — events whicli were kei)t secret 
from his biographer, who was, at this period also, pretty entirely 
occupied with his own affairs. These, however, are not tlie present 
subject of tliis liistory, w'hieh has Newcome for its business, and the 
parties engaged in the family quarrel there. 

There were four candidates in the field for the representation of that 
borough. That old and tried Meml)er of Parliament, Mr. Bunce, was 
considered to be secure ; and the Baronet’s seat was thouglit to be 
pretty safe on account of his influence in the place. Nevertheless, 
Tliomas Newcome’s supporters w'ere confident for their champion, and 
that when the parties came to the poll, the extreme Liberals of the 
borough would divide their votes between him and tlie fourth candidate, 
the uneomjiromising Kadical, Mr. Barker. 

In due time the Colonel and his staff arrived at Newcome, and 
resumed the active canvass which they had commenced some months 
previously. Clive was not in his father’s suite tliis time, nor Mr. 
Warrington, whoso engagements took him elsewhere. The lawyer, the 
editor of the Independent^ and F. B. were the Colonel’s chief men. 
His headquarters (which F. B. liked very well) were at the hotel where 
we last saw him, and whence issuing witii his aide-de-camp at his heels, 
the Colonel went round to canvass personally, according to his promise, 
every free and independent elector of the borougli. Barnes too was 
canvassing eagerly on his side, and w'as most affable and active j the 
two parties would often meet nose to nose in tlie same street, and their 
retainers exchange looks of defiance. With Mr. Potts of the Inde- 
pendenty a big man, on his left ; with Mr. Frederick, a still bigger man, 
on his right ; his own trusty bamboo cane in his hand, before which poor 
Barnes had shrunk abashed ere now, Colonel Newcome had commonly 
the best of these street encounters, and frowned his nephew' Barnes, 
and Barnes’s staff, off the pavement. With the non-electors the Colonel 
was a decided favourite ; the boys invariably hurrahed him ; whereas 
they jeered and uttered ironicid cries after poor Barnes, asking, ‘ Who 
beat his w'ife ? Who drove his children to the workhouse 1 ’ and other 
unkind personal questions. The man upon whom the libertine Bam^ 
had inflicted so cruel an injury in his early days, was now the Baronets 
bitterest enemy. He assailed him with curses and threats when tl^y 
met, and leagued his brother workmen against him. The w'retched Sir 
Barnes owned with contrition that the sins of his youth pursued 1**“^ J 
his enemy scoffed at the idea of Barnes’s repentance ; he was not moved 
at the grief, the punishment in his own family, the humiliation and 
remorse which the rejientant prodigal piteously pleaded. No man w'as 
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louder in his cries of mea culpa tlian Barnes ; no man professed a more 
e(lifying repentance. He was hat in hand to every black coat, established 
or dissenting. Repentance was to his interest, to be sure, but yet let 
us hope it was sincere. There is sonic hypocrisy of which one does not 
like even to entertain the thought ; esi>ecially that awful falsehood 
wliich trades with divine truth, and takes tlie name of Heaven in vain. 

The * Roebuck Inn,’ at Newcome, stands in tlie market-place, directly 
facing the ‘King’s Arms,’ where, as we know, Colonel Newcome and 
uncompromising toleration held their headquarters. Immense banners 
of blue and yellow floated from every window of tlie ‘King’s Arms,’ 
and decomted the balcony from which the Colonel and his assistants 
were in tlie habit of addressing the multitude. Fiddlers and trumpeters, 
arrayed in liis colours, paraded the town and enlivened it with their 
melodious strains. Other trumpeters and fiddlers, bearing the true-blue 
cockades and colours of Sir Barnes Newcome, Bart., would encounter 
the Colonel’s musicians, on wdiich occasions of meeting, it is to be 
feared, small lianiioiiy was produced. They banged each other wdth 
their brazen instruments. The warlike drummers thumped each otlier’s 
heads in lieu of the professional sheepskin. The town boys and street 
blackguanls rejoiced in these combats, and exhibited their valour on 
one side or the other. The Colonel had to pay a long bill for broken 
brass, wlien he settled the little accounts of the election. 

In after times F. B. was pleased to describe the circumstances of a 
contest in wliich he bore a most distinguished part. It was F. B.’s 
opinion that his private eloquence brought over many waverers to the 
Colonel’s side, and converted numbers of the benighted followers of Sir 
Barnes Newcome. Bayham’s voice was indeed magnificent, and could 
be heard from the ‘ King’s Arms ’ balcony above the shout and roar of 
the multitude, the gongs and bugles of the opposition bands. He was 
untiring in his oratory — undaunted in the presence of the crowds below. 
He was immensely popular, F. B. Whether he laid his hand upon Ins 
broad chest, took off his hat and waved it, or pressed his blue and yellow 
ribands to his bosom, the crowd shouted, ‘ Hurrah ! silence ! bravo ! 
Baylmrn for ever ! ’ ‘ They would have carried me in triumph,’ said 

F. B. ; ‘ if I had but the necessary qualification, I might be Member 
for NcAvcome this day or any other I chose.’ 

I am afraid, in his conduct of the Colonel’s election, Mr. Bayham 
resorted to acts of which his principal certainly would disapprove, and 
ci^gaged auxiliaries whose alliance was scarcely creditable. Wliose was 
the hand which flung the potato which struck Sir Barnes Newcome, 
Bart., on the nose as he was haranguing the people from the ‘Roebuck’! 
How came it that whenever Sir Barnes and liis friends essayed to speak, 
such an awful yelling and groaning took place in the crowd below, that 
the words of those feeble orators were inaudible! Who smashed all the 
front windows of the ‘Roebuck’! Colonel Newcome had not words to 
express his indignation at proceedings bo unfair. When Sir Barnes and 
his staff were hustled in the market-place and most outrageously shoved, 
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jeered, and jolted, the Colonel from tlie ‘ King’s Arms ' organised a rapid 
sally, which he himself heade4l with his hamboo cane ; cut out Sir Barnes 
and his followers from the liands of the mob, and atldrcssed those niffians 

in a noble speecli, of wliieh the bamboo cane — Englisliniaii — shame 

fair-play, were the most emphatic expressions. The mob cheered Old 
Tom as tiiey called him — they made way for Sir Barnes, who shrank 
pale and shuddering back into his hotel again — and who always persisted 
in saying tliat tliat old villain of a dragoon had planned both the assault 
and the rescue. 

‘ When the dregs of tlie people — the scum of tlie rabble, sir, banded 
togetlier by the myrmidons of Sir Barnes Newcome, attacked us at the 
“ IGng’s Arms,” and simished ninety-six pounds’ worth of glass at one 
volley, besides knocking off the gold unicorn’s head and the tail of the 
British lion ; it was fine, sir,’ F. B. said, ‘ to see how the Colonel came 
forward, and tlie coolness of tlie old boy in the midst of the action. 
He stood there in front, sir, with his old hat off, never so much as once 
Ixibbing his old liead, and I tliink lie spoke rather better under fire than 
lie did wlien there was no danger. Between ourselves, he ain’t much of 
a speaker, the old Colonel ; ho hems and halis, and re])eats himself a 
good deal. He hasn’t the gift of natural eloquence which some men 
have, Pendennis. You should have heard niy 8jH*ech, sir, on the 
Thursday in the Town Hall — that was something like a siKiech. Potts 
was jealous of it, and always reported me most shamefully.’ 

In spite of his respectful behaviour to the gentlemen in black coats, 
his soup tickets and his fiannel tickets, his own pathetic lectures and 
his sedulous attendance at other folks’ sermons, poor Banics could not 
keep up his credit with the serious interest at Newcome, and the 
meeting-houses and their respective pistors and frequenters turned their 
Ijacks upon liim. The ease against him was too fiagrant : his enemy, 
the factory man, worked it with an cxtraonlinary skill, malice, and 
pertinacity. Not a single man, woman, or child in Newcome but was 
mmle ac4juaintcd with Sir Barnes’s ciirly peccadillo. Ribahl ballads 
were howled through the streets describing his sin, and his deserved 
punishment. For very shame, the reverend dissenting gentlemen were 
obliged to refniin from voting for him ; such ns ventured, believing in 
the sincerity of his repentance, to give him their voices, were yelled 
away from the j>olling places. A very great number who would have 
been his friends were compelled to bow to decency and public opinion, 
and 8up|>ortcd the Colonel. 

HooU'd away from the hustings and the public places whence the rival 
candidates addres-sed the free and independent electors, this wretched and 
persecuted Sir Barnes invited his friends and supporters to meet him at 
the ‘Athenmtim Room’ — scene of his previous eloquent performances. 
But though this apartment was defended by tickets, the people burst 
into it; and Nemesis, in the shape of the persevering factory man, 
appeared before the scared Sir Banies and his puzzled committee. The 
man stood up and bearded the pale baronet. lie hod a good cause, and 
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was in tnitli a far better master of debate than our banking friend, 
being a great speaker amongst Ids brotlier o|)eratives, by wlioin political 
questions are discussed, and tlic conduct of political men examined, with 
a ceaseless interest and with an ardour and elo(iuenec which arc often 
imknown in what is called superior society. This man anil his friends 
round about him fiercely silenced the clamour of ‘ Turn him out ! ’ with 
which his first appearance was assailed by Sir Banics’a hangers-on. He 
said, in the name of ju.stice he would speak up ; if they were fatliers of 
families, and loved tlieir wives and daughters, he dared them to refuse 
him a hearing. Did they love their wives and their children t it was a 
shame that they should take such a man as that yonder for their 
representative in Parliament. But the greatest sensation he made was 
when, in the middle of his speech, after inveighing against Barnes’s 
cnielty and parental ingratitude, he asked, ‘Wlierc were Barnes’s 
cliildren'l’ and actually tlirust forw'ard two, to the amazement of the 
committee and the ghastly astonishment of the guilty Ixiroiiet himself. 

‘Look at them,’ says the man : ‘ they are almost in rags, tliey have 
to put up with scanty and hard foo<l ; contrast them witli his other 
children, whom you see lording it in gilt carriages, robed in purple and 
fine linen, and scattering mud from tlieir wlicels over us humble people 
as we walk the streets : ignorance and stan'atioii is good enough for 
these, for those others nothing can be too fine or too dear. What can 
a factory girl expect from such a fine high-bred, whitc-lmnded, aristo- 
cratic gentleman as Sir Banics Newcome, Baronet, but to be cajoled, 
and seduceil, and deserted, and left to starve ! When she has served 
my lord’s pleasure, her natural fate is to be turned into the street ; let 
her go and rot there, and her children beg in the gutter.' 

‘ This is the most shameful imposture,' gasps out Sir Barnes ; ‘ these 
children are not — are not ’ 

The man iiitcmtpted him with a bitter laugli. *No,’ says he, ‘they 
arc not his; that’s true enough, friends. It’s Tom Martin’s girl and 
boy, a precious pair of lazy little scamps. But, at first, he tfiought they 
were his children. See how much he knows about them I He hasn’t 
seen his children for years ; lie would have left them and their mother 
to starve, and did, but for shame and fear. The old man, Ids father, 
pensioned them, and he hasn’t the heart to stop their wages now. Men 
of Newcome, will you have this man to represent you in Parliament?' 
And the crowd roared out ‘ No ' ; and Barnes and his shamefaced com- 
mittee slunk out of the place, and no wonder the dissenting clerical 
gentlemen were shy of voting for him. 

A brilliant and picturesque diversion in Colonel Newcome’s favour 
was due to the inventive genius of his faithful aide-de-camp, F, B. On 
the polling day, as the carriages full of voters came up to the market- 
place, there appeared nigh to the booths an open barouche, covered all 
over with riband, and containing Frederick Bayham, Esq., profusely 
decorated with the Colonel’s colours, and a veiy old woman and lier 
female attendant, who were similarly ornamented. It was good old 
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Mrs. Mason, wlio was pleased with the drive and the sunshine, though 
she scarcely understood the meaning of the turmoil, with her maid by 
her side, delighted to wear such ribands, and sit in such a post of 
honour. Rising up in the carriage, F. B. took off his hat, bade his 
men of brass be silent, wlio were accustomed to bray ‘ See the Conquer- 
ing Hero comes,’ whenever the Colonel, or Mr. Bayhain, his brilliant 
aide-{le<*amp, made their appejirance ; — bidding, we say, the musicians 
and the universe to be silent, F. B. rose, and made tlie citizens of New- 
come a splendid sj)eech. Good old unconscious Mrs. Ma.son was the 
theme of it, and the Colonel’s virtues and faithful gratitude in tending 
her. ‘ She was liis father’s old friend. She was Sir Barnes Newcome’s 
grandfather’s old friend. She hatl lived for more than forty yejirs at 
Sir Barnes Newcome’s door, and how often had he been to sec herl 
Did he go every week I No. Every month? No. Every year? No. 
Never in the whole course of his life had he set his foot into her doors ! ’ 
(Loud yells, and cries of ‘ Shame ! ’) ‘ Never had he done her one single 
act of kindness. Wherejis for years and years past, when he was away 
in India, heroically fighting the battles of his countrj’, when he was 
disting\iishing himself at A.<?sjiye, and — and — Mulligatawny and Serin- 
gapatam, in the hottest of the fight and the fiercest of the danger, in 
the most terrible moment of the cojiflict and the crowning glory of the 
victoiy, the good, the bmvc, the kind old Colonel, — why should he say 
Colonel? why should he not say Old Tom at once?’ (immense roars of 
applause) — ‘always remembered his dear old nurse and friend. Look 
at that shawl, boys, which she has got on ! My belief is that Colonel 
Newcome took that shawl in single combat, and on horselwick, from the 
prime minister of Tippoo Sahib.’ (Immense cheers and cries of ‘ Bmvo, 
Bayham ! ’) ‘ Look at that brooch the dear ohl thing wears ! ’ (he kissed 
her hajul whilst so ajwstrophi.sing her.) ‘ Toni Newcome never brags 
about his inilihiry achievements ; he is the most modest as well as the 
bravest man in the world. What if I were to tell you that lie cut that 
brooch from the throat of an Indian nijali ? He ’s man enough to do 
it.’ (‘ He is ! he is ! ’ from all parts of the crowd.) ‘ What, you want 
to bike the horses out, do you?’ (to the crowd, who were removing 
tlio.se quadruped.s). ‘ I ain’t agoing to prevent you ; I c.xpccted as much 
of you. Men of Newcome, I e.viiected as much of you, for I know you ! 
Sit still, old lady ; don’t be frightened, ma’am, they are only going to 
jmll you to the “ King’s Arms,” and show you to the Colonel.’ 

This, indeed, was the direction in which the mob (whether inflamed 
by spontaneous enthu.siasm, or excited by cunning agents placed amongst 
the jKjjmlace by F. B., I cannot say) now took the barouche and its 
three occupants. With a myriad roar and shout the carriage was 
dnigged up in front of the ‘King’s Arms,’ from the balconies of which 
a nio.st satisfactory account of the polling was already placarded. The 
extra noise and shouting brought out the Colonel, who looked at first 
with curiosity at the advancing procession, and then, as he caught sight 
of Sarah Masoiu with a blush and a bow of his kind old head. 
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*Look at liiin, boys !’ cried the enraptured F. B., pointing up to the 
old man. ‘ Look at liim ; the dear old boy! Isn’t lie an old trump! 
Which T\'ill you have for your Member, Barnes Ncwcoinc or Old Tom?* 

And as might bo supiwsed, an immense shout of ‘ Old Tom ! ’ arose 
from the multitude ; in the midst of which, blushing and bowing still, 
the Colonel went Iwick to his comiuittce-room : and the bands played 
‘ See the Conquering Hero ’ louder than ever ; and i)oor Barnes in 
the course of his duty having to come out upon his balcony at the 
‘ Roebuck ’ opposite, was saluted with a yell as vociferous as the cheer 
for the Colonel had been ; and old Mrs. Mason asked what the noise 
was about ; and after making several vain efforts, in dumb show, to the 
crowd, Barnes slunk back into his hole again as pale as the turnip which 
was flung at his head ; and the horses were brouglit, and Mrs. JIason 
driven home ; and the day of election came to an end. 

Reasons of personal gratitude, as we have stateil already, prevented 
his Highness the Prince de lilontcontour from hiking a part in this 
family contest. His brethren of the House of Higg, however, very much 
to Florae’s gratification, gave their second votes to Colonel Newcome, 
carrying with them a very great number of electors : wc know tliat in 
the present Parliament, Mr. Higg and Mr. Bunce sit for the borough 
of Newcome. Having had monetary tran.sactions with Sir Barnes 
Newcome, and entered largely into nillway speculations with him, the 
Messrs. Higg had found reason to quarrel with the Baronet ; accuse him 
of sharp practices to the present day, and have long stories to tell whicli 
do not couceni us about Sir Barnes’s stratagems, gntsping, and extortion. 
They and their following, deserting Sir Barnes, whom they had supixn ted 
ill previous elections, voted for the Colonel, although some of the opinions 
of that gentleman were rather too extreme for such sober persons. 

Not exactly knowing what his politics were wlien he commenced the 
canvass, I can’t say to what opinions the poor Colonel did not find 
himself committed by the time tliat the election was over. The worthy 
gentleman felt himself not a little humiliated by what he had to say and 
to unsay, by having to answer questions, to submit to familiarities, to 
shake hands whicli, to say truth, he did not care for grasping at all. 
His habits were aristocratic ; his education had been military ; the 
kindest and simplest soul alive, he yet disliked all familiarity, and 
expected from common people the sort of deference which he had 
received from his men in the regiment. The contest saddened and 
mortified him ; he felt that he was using WTong means to obtain an end 
that perhaps was not right (for so his secret conscience must have told 
him) ; he was derogating from his own honour in tampering with 
political opinions, submitting to familiarities, condescending to stand by 
whilst his agents solicited vulgar suffrages or uttered claptraps about 
retrenchment and reform. ‘ I felt I wars WTong,’ he said to mo in after 
days, ‘ though I was too proud to ow'ii my error in those times, and you 
and your good wife and my boy w’ero right in protesting against that 
mad election.’ Indeed, though wo little knew what events were speedily 
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to linppi'ii, lijuira and I felt very little aitisfaction when the result of 
the Neweoine eleetioii wsus made known to us, and we found Sir Barnes 
Newcome thinl, and Colonel Thomas Newcomc second upon the poll. 

Ethel was absent with her cliildren at Brighton. She was glad, she 
wrote, not to have been at home during the election. Mr. and Mrs. C. 
were at Brighton too. Ethel liad sceu Mrs. C. and her cliild once or 
twice. It was a verj' fine child. ‘ My brother came down to us,’ she 
wrote, ‘after all was over. He is furious against M. de Montcojitour, 
who, lie says, persuaded the Whigs to vote against him, and turned 
the election.’ 


CHAPTER LXX 

ClIILTERN HUNDREDS 

W E shall say no more regarding Tliomas Ncwcome’s jmlitical 

doings ; liis si>eeches against Barnes, and tlie Baronet’s replies. 
The nephew was beaten by his stout old uncle. 

In due time the Gazette announced that Tliomas Newcome, Esej., was 
returned as one of tlie Members of Parliament for the borough of New- 
come ; and after triumiiliant lUnners, speeches, and rejoicings, tlic Member 
came back to his family in London, and to his affairs in that city. 

The good Colonel appeared to be by no means elated by liis victory. 
He would not allow tluit he was wrong in engaging in tliat family war, 
of whicli we have just seen tlie issue ; tliough it may be that his secret 
remorse on this ac^couiit in part occasioned his disrpiiet. But there were 
other reasons, which his family not long afterwards came to under- 
stand, for the gloom and low spirits which now oppressed the head of 
their home. 

It was observed (that is, if simple little Roscy took the trouble to 
observe) that the entertainments at tlie Colonel’s mansion were more 
freiiuent and splemlid even than before ; the silver cocoa-nut tree was 
consbiiitly in requisition, and around it were assembled many new guests, 
wiio hiul not formerly been used to sit under those branches. Mr. 
Sherriek and his wife appeared at those jmrties, at which the proprietor 
of Laily Wliittlcseu’s chai>el made himself iH*rfectly familiar. Sherriek 
cut jokes with tlie imtster of the house, which the latter received witli a 
very grave acciuicseeiiec ; he ordered the servants about, addressing the 
butler as ‘Old Corkscrew,’ and bid<ling the footman, whom he loved to 
call by his Cliristian name, to ‘look alive.’ He called the Colonel 
‘Newconie’ sometimes, and facetiously speculated upon the degree of 
relationship sulisisting between them now that his daughter was married 
to Clive’s uncle, the Colonel’s brotlicr-in-law. Though I dare say Clive 
did not much reli.sh receiving news of his aunt, Sherriek was sure to 
bring such intelligence when it reached him ; and uunounced, in due 
time, the birth of a little cousin at Bogglywallah, whom the fond i>arent« 
designed to name ‘ Thoiiia.s Ncwcome Honcymaii.’ 
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A dreadful panic and gluustly termr seized |x>or Clive on an occasion 
wliifli he des<Til>e<l to me after^-ards. Goin-j out from home one day 
M-ith his fatlior, he Wlield a ^nne-merohanfs csirt, from "vvljich hampers 
were carn<‘d down tlie area-gate into the lower regions of Colonel New- 
come’s Ijniise. ‘Sherrick & Co., Wine Merchants, Waljwle Street/ wa.s 
I»aintcd ujxm tlie vehicle. 

‘(mhkI heavens! sir, do you get your wine from himV Clive crie<l 
out to his father, renit'inlx'ring Honeyinan’s provisions in early times. 
The Colonel, looking verj’ gl«H)my and turning rod, said, ‘Yes, he bought 
wne from Sliemck, who liad l)een very gooii-jiaturcHl and serviceable ; 
and wiio — aiul who, you know, is our connection now.’ When informecl 
of the circumstance by Clive, I too, as I confess, thought the incident 
alarming. 

Then Clive, with a laugh, toUl me of a gnnnd battle which had taken 
l)lace in conseq\ience of Mrs. Mackenzie’s behaviour to the ^nuc- 
merchant’s wife. The Camiwiigner had treated this very kind and 
harmle.ss, but vulgar woman, with e.vtreme hauteur — liml talkctl loud 
during her singing — the bc'auty of which, to sviy truth, time h.ail cou- 
shlerably im|uiire«l — had made contemptuous oKseiwatious rcgmnling her 
ujx)n more than one occa.<ion. At length the CV)loiiel bn^ke out in great 
^Tutli ngjiinst Mrs. Mackenzie — liade her to res]>ect that lady ns one of 
his guests — and, if slie did not like the compjiny wliich assembled at 
his hou.se, hinted to lior that there were many thou.saml other luatses iu 
London where she could find a lotlging. For the sake of iier cliild, and 
her adored gmndchild, the Campaigner took no notice of this hint ; and 
de(rline<l to remove from the quarters which she had occupied ever since 
she liad l)ecome a graudmamina. 

I myself dii>ed once or twice with my old friends, under the shadow 
of tlie pickle-bearing cocoa-nut tree ; ami could not but remark a cliango 
of i>crs»mages in the society as.sembled. The manager of the City 
brancli of the B. B. C, was always present — an ominoiLs-looking man, 
whose whis|)ors and compliments seenuxl to make ix>or Clive, at Ids end 
of tlie fcible, very melancholy. With the City manager came the City 
manager's friends, whose jokes pa.ssed gaily rouml, and who kejit the 
conversation to themselves. Once I had the happiness to meet Mr. 
Ratray, who had returned, filled with rupees from tlie Iiidiau Bank ; who 
told U.S many anecdotes of the splendour of Ruinmuu Loll at Calcutta, 
and who complimented the Colonel on his fine house and grand dinners 
>vith sinister good-lumiour. Those compliments did not seem to please 
our poor friend ; that familiarity choked him. A brisk little chattering 
attorney, very intimate with Sherrick, with a wife of dubious gentilitj’, 
was another constant guest. He enlivened the table by Ids jokes, and 
recounted clioice stories about the aristocracy, with oertaiii members of 
wiiom the little man seemed very familiar. He know’ to a shilling how 
much this lonl owed — and how much the creditors alloweii to tlmt 
marquis. He had been concerned with such and such a noblemau, who 
was now in tlie Queen's Bench. He spoke of their lordship’s affably 
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and without tlieir titles — calling upon ‘Louisa, my dear,’ his wife, to 
testify to the day when Viscoimt Tagrag dined with them, and Earl 
Bareixcres sent them the pheasants. F. B., as somhre and downcast as 
his hosts now seemed to he, informed me demurely that the attorney 
was a inemher of one of the most eminent firms in the City — that he 
had been engaged in procuring the Colom-rs parliamentary title for him 
— and in various important matters appertaining to the B. B. C. ; but 
my knowledge of the world and the law was sxitficient to make me 
aware that this geUtlemau belonged to a well-known firm of money- 
lending solicitors, and I trembled to see such a person in the home of 
o\ir good Colonel. Wliere were the generals and the judges'! Where 
were the fogeys and their respectable ladies » Stupid they were, and 
didl their company, bnt better a stalled ox in their society, than 
Mr. Campion’s jokes over Mr. Sherrick’s wines. 

After the little rebuke administered by Colonel Newcome, Mrs. 
Mackenzie abstained from overt hostilities against any guests of her 
daughtei-’s father-in-law ; and contented herself by assuming gmnd and 
princess-like aii-s in the company of the new ladies. They flattered her 
and ix)or little Rosey intcn.sely. The latter liked their comi)any no 
doubt. To a man of the world looking on, who has seen tlie men and 
nioiixls of many cities, it was curious, almost pathetic, to watch that 
poor little inno(;ent creature fresh and smiling, attire<l in bright colours 
and a thonsjxnd gewgaws, simpering in the mi<lst of these darkling 
people — pi-actising her little arts and coipietries, with such a court 
round about her. An unconscious little maid, with rich and rare gems 
sparkling on all her fingers, and bright gold rings as many as Ixelonged 
to the late Old Woman of Banbury Cross — still she smiled and prattled 
innocently before these banditti— I thought of Zerlina and the Brigands, 
in ‘ Fra Diavolo.’ 

Walking away with F. B. from one of these parties of the Colonel's, 
and .seriously alarmed at what I had observed there, I demanded of 
Bayham whether my conjectures were not correct, that some misforttme 
overhung our old friend’s house? At first Bayham denied stoutly or 
])retcndcd ignorance ; but at length, having reached the ‘ Haunt ' 
together, which I had not visited since I was a married man, we entered 
that place of entertainment, and were greeted by its old landlady ainl 
waitress, and accommodated with a quiet parlour. And here F. B., 
after groaning — after sighing — after solacing himself with a prodigious 
quantity of bitter beer — fairly burst out, and, with teara in his eyes, 
made a full and sad confession respecting this unlucky Bundelcund 
Banking Company. Tlie shares had Ijecn going lower aiid lo^yer, so 
that there was no sale now for them at all. To meet the liabilities the 
directors must have undergone the greatest sacrifices. He did not know 
— he did not like to think what the Colonel’s personal losses were. The 
rcsjxectable solicitors of the Company had retired long since, after having 
secured payment of a most respectable bill, and had given place to the 
firm of dubious law-agents of whom I had that evening seen a partner. 
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How the retiring partners from Iiulia liad Ijeen allowed to withdraw, 
and to take fortunes along with them, was a mystorj' to Mr. Frederick 
Bayham. Tiie great Indian millionaire was in his, F. B.’s eyes, ‘a 
eonfomided old maliogany-colourcd heathen humbug.’ These fine parties 
which the Coloncd was giving, and that fine carriage which was always 
flaunting al)out the Park with jKJor Mrs. Clive and the Campaigner, 
and the nurse and the baby, were, in F. B.’s opinion, all decoys and 
shams. He did not mcati to say that tiie meals were not pjiid, and 
that the Colonel had to plunder for liis lioi'scs’ corn ; but he knew that 
Sherrick, and the attorney, and tlic manager, insisted upon the necessity 
of giving these ])arties, and keeping up this state and gi-jindeur, and 
opined that it was at the special instance of these advisers that the 
Colonel had contested the through for which he was now returne<l. 
‘Do you know liow much that contest cost!’ asks F. B. ‘Tlie siun, 
sir, was awful ! and we have ever so much of it to pay. I came uj) 
twice from Newcome myself to Campion and Sherrick about it. I 
betray no secrets — F. B., sir, would die a thousand deaths before he 
would tell the secrets of his Ijenefactor ! — But, Pendennis, yo\i under- 
stand a thing or two. You know what o’clock it is, and so does yours 
truly, F. B., who drinks your health. I know the taste of Slicrrick’s 
wine well euough. F. B., sir, fears the Greeks and all the gifts they 
bring. Confound his Amontillado ! I Imd nxtlier drink tliis honest 
malt and liop.s all my life than ever see a drop of liis abominable golden 
sheny. Golden 1 F. B. believes it ts golden — and a precious deal 
dearer than gold too ’ — and hcrcw’ith, ringing the bell, my friend asked 
for a second pint of the just-named and cheaper fluid. 

I liave of late had to recount portions of niy dear old friend’s history 
wliich must needs be told, and over which the writer does not like to 
dwell. If Thomas Newcome’s opulence was unplca.sant to de.scribe, and 
to contrast with tlie bright goodness and simplicity I remembered in 
former days, how much more painful is that part of his story to which 
we are now come perforce, and which the ac\ite reader of novels has, no 
doubt, long foreseen ! Yes, sir, or madam, you are quite riglit in the 
opinion which you have held all along regarding tliat Bundelcund Bank- 
ing Company, in wliich our Colonel has invested every rupee he jwssesses, 
Sohuntur rupees^ etc. I disdain, for the most part, the tricks and 
surprises of the novelist’s art. Knowing, from the very beginning of 
o\ir story, what was the issue of this Bundelcund Banking concern, I 
have scarce had patience to keep my counsel about it ; and whenever I 
have had occasion to nicntloii tlie Company, have scarcely been able to 
refrain from breaking out into fierce diatribes against that complicated, 
enormous, outrageous swindle. It was one of many similar cheats which 
liave been successfully pnictised upon the simple folks, civilian and 
military, who toil and struggle — who fight with sun and enemy — who 
pass years of long exile and gallant endurance in the service of our 
empire in India. Agency-houses after agency-houses have been estab- 
lished, and have flourished in splendour and magnificence, and have paid 
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fabulous dividends — and have enormously enriched two or three wary 
speculators — and tlien have burst in bankniptey, involving widows, 
orphans, and countless simple people wdio trusted their all to tlie keeping 
of these unworthy treasurei’s. 

Tlie failure of the Bundelcund Bank which we now’ have to record, 
was one only of many similar schemes ending in ruin. About the time 
when Thoiiuvs Newcoine was chaired as Member of Parlia»nent for the 
Iwnaigli of which he lx)re the name, tlie great Indian mendiant who was 
at the head of the Bundelcund Banking Coinimny's affairs at Calc\itta, 
suddenly died of cholera at his jwilace at Barrackpore. He had been 
giving of late a series of the most splendid banquets with which Indian 
jirince ever entertained a Calcutta soci«*ty. The greatest and proudest 
]>ersonages of that aristocratic city had attended his feasts. The fairest 
Calcutta beauties had danced in liis halls. Did not j>oor F. B. transfer 
from the columns of the Bengal llurkaru to the Pall Mall itazette. the 
most astounding d(‘scription8 of those Asiatic Nights’ Entertainments, of 
which the very gnmdest was to come off on the night when cholera 
seized Runiimm Loll in its grip? There wjis to have Inum a masquenule 
o!it\’ 5 'ing all European nias(iucra<les in splendour. The tw'o rival queens 
of Calcutta siK-iety were to have appeared each with her court around 
lier. Young civilians at tlic college, and yo\mg ensigns fresh landed, had 
gone into awful exi)en8C8 and borrowed money at fearful inter(*st fn)m 
the B. B. C. and other banking comi)anics, in order to npiK*ar with 
befitting splendour a.s knights and noblemen of Henrietta Maria’s Court 
(Henrietta Maria, wife of Hastings Hicks, Esq., Sudder Dewanee 
Adawlut), or as princes and warriors surrounding the i)alan(|uiii of 
Lalla Rookh (the lovely w-ife of Hon. Coniwallis Bobus, ]Meml)or of 
Council) : all these 8j)lendour8 w’ere there. As carriage after wirriage 
drove up from Calcutta, they were met at Rummuii Loll’s gate by 
ghastly woei)ing servants, who aimouuccd their master’s decease. 

On the next day the Bank at Calcutta w’as closed, and the day after, 
wlien heavy bills w'cre presented which must be paid, although by this 
time Ruminun Loll was not only dead but buried, and Ids widows liowd- 
iiig over his grave, it was announced throughout Calcutta tliat but 800 
laipeos were left in the trea.sury of the B. B. C. to meet engagements to 
the amount of four lakhs then immediately due, and sixty days after- 
wards the shutters were closed at No. 175 Lothbury, the I^ndon offices 
of the B. B. C. of India, and £35,000 worth of their bills refused by 
their agents, Jlcssrs. Baines, Jolly & Co., of Fog Court. 

When the accounts of that ghastly bankruptcy arrived from Calcutta, 
it W’os found, of course, that the merchant prince Rummun Loll ow’cd 
the B. B. C. twenty-five laklis of rupees, tlio value of which was 
sciircely even represented by his respectable signature. It was found 
tliat one of the auditom of the bank, the generally esteemed Charley 
Condor (a capital fellow, famous for his good dinners and for playing 
low-eoinexly characters at the CliowTingheo Theatre) was indebted to the 
bank in £90,000 ; and also it was discovered that tlio revered Baptist 
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Bellman, Chief Ro^istmr of the Calcutta Tape and Sealing-Wax Office 
(a most Yuliiablc and powerful amateur praicher, who had converted two 
natives, and wliosc serious suirces were thronged at Calcutta), had 
liclped himself to .£73,000 more, for which he settled in the Bankruptcy 
Court before he rosumc<l his duties in liis own. In justice to Mr. Bell- 
man, it must be sjiid that he could have had no idea of tlic catastrophe 
impending over the B. B. C. For only tlirce weeks l»efore that great 
Iwiik closed its dooi^, Mr. Bellman, as guardian of tlic ehihlren of his 
widowed sister, Mrs. Colonel Green, liad sold the whole of tlie late 
Colonel’s in-ojx'rty out of Company’s paper and invested it in the bank, 
which gave a high interest, ami with bills of wliich, dmwn uix)ii their 
London corrc.spoiidents, he had accommodated Iklrs. Colonel Green when 
slie took her departure for Europe with her numerous little family on 
board the JiHrmni/tooter. 

And now you have the explanation of the title of tliis cliapter, and 
know wherefore Thomas Nowcome never sat in Parliament. Wliere are 
our dear old fricmls now^ Wliere arc Rosey's chariots and horses'! 
Wliere her jewels and gewgaws? Bills are up in tlie fine new house. 
Swarms of Hebrew gentlemen with tlieir hats on arc walking alxnit the 
dmwing-room.s, peering into the bedi*oom.s, weigliiug and poi.'thig the 
]K)or old silver wM.-oa-nut tree, eyeing the plate ami crystal, thumbing 
the danmsk of the curtains, and inspecting ottomans, mirrors, and a 
hundred articles of splendid trumper}\ There is Rosie’s boudoir, which 
her fatlier-in-law loved to ornament — there is Clive’s studio >vith a 
hundred sketches — there is tlie Colonel’s bare room at tlic top of the 
liousc, with his little ireii bed.stead and sliip’s dmwers, and a camel 
trunk or two whii^ii have uccom]mnie<l liim on many an Indian nmreli, 
and his old regulation swoitl, and that one which the native officers of 
his regiment gave him when lie bade them farewell. I laii fancy the 
brokers’ faces as they look over tliis camp wardrobe, and that the 
uniforms will mit fetch much in Holywell Street. There is the old 
one still, and -that new one which lie owlered and wore wlien jxwr little 
Rosey wa.s pre-sented at Comt. I had not the heart to examine their 
plunder, and go ainongst tiioso wrcckere. F. B. nsi‘d to attend the sale 
regularly, and report its preceedingS to us witli eyes full of teare. ‘ A 
fellow lauglied at me,’ says F. B., ‘because wlieu’l (rame into the dwvr 
old drawing-room I took iny hat off. I told liim that if he dart'd say 
another wonl I would knock liim down.’ I think F. B, may bo imnlonetl 
in this instance for emulating the office of auctioneer. Where are yo\i, 
])retty Rosey, and jinor little helpless baby? Whore are you, dear Clive 
— gallant young friend of my youth ? All 1 it is a sad storj' — a melan- 
choly page to pen 1 Let us pass it over quickly — I love not to think 
of my friend in pain. 
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CHAPTER LXXI 

IN WHICH MRS. CLIVE NEWCOME’s CARRIAGE IS ORDERED 

A ll tlie fricucls of the Newcome family, of course, knew tlie 
disaster which had befallen the good Colonel, and I was aware, 
for my own iKirt, that not only liis own, but almost tlie whole 
of Kosey Neweome's property was involved in the common ruin. Some 
proposals of temporary relief were made to our friends from more quarters 
than one, but were thankfully rejected ; and we were led to hope that 
the Colonel, having still his pension secured to him, winch the law could 
not touch, iniglit live comfortably ciiougli in the retirement to which, of 
course, he would betake himself, when the inehincholy proceedings con- 
sequent on the bankniptcy were brought to an end. It was shown that 
he had been cgregiously duped in the tran»iction ; that his credulity 
had cost him and liis family a large fortune ; that he had given up evciy 
])enuy which belonged to him ; that there could not be any sort of shun 
uiK)n his honest reputation. Tlie judge before whom he apjieared 8i>oke 
with feeling and regard of the unhajipy gentleman ; the lawyer who 
examined him respected the grief and fall of that simple old man. 
Thomas Newcome took a little room near tlie court where his affaira 
and the affaira of the comjiany were adjudged ; lived with a frugality 
which never was difficult to him ; and once when perchance I met him 
in the City, avoided me, with a bow and courtesy tliat was quite humble, 
though proud and somehow inexpressibly touching to me. Fred Bayham 
was the only person whom he admitted. Fred always faithfully insisted 
upon attending him in and out of court. J. J. came to me immediately 
after he heard of the disaster, eager to place all his savings at the service 
of his friends. Laura and I came to Lt>ndon, and were urgent with 
similar offera. Our good friend declined to see any of us. F. B., again, 
with tears trickling on liis rough cheeks, and a break in his voice, told 
me he feared that affairs must be very Imd indeed, for the Cqloiiel 
absolutely denied himself a cheroot to smoke. Laura drove to his 
lodgings and took him a Ixix, which was held up to him as he came to 
open the door to my wife’s knock by our smiling little boy. He pattwl 
the chilli on his golden head and kissed him. My wife wishetl he would 
have done as much for her; but he would not — though she owned she 
kissed his hand. He drew it across his eyes and thanked her in a very 
ralm and stately manner — but he did not invito her within the threshold 
of his door, .saying simply, that such a room was not a fit place to 
receive a lady, ‘as you ought to know very well, Mi's. Smith, he said 
to the landhuiy, who had accompanied iny wife uji the stall's. ‘ Ho will 
eat scarcely anything,’ the woman told ns; ‘his meals come down 
uiitouclied ; his candles arc burning all night, almost, as he sits jxiring 
over his papers.’ ‘ He wa.s bent — ho who used to walk so uprightly, 
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Ljuilu said. Ho sccuicd to have ^’own many yeai's older, and •was, 
indeed, quite a decrepit old man. 

‘I am glad they liave left Clive out of t)ie bankniptcy,’ the Colonel 
siiid to Bayliaiu ; it •wa.s almost tlie only time when his voice e.vhibited 
any emotion. * It was very kind of them to leave out Clive, poor boy, 
and I liave thanked tlie lawyei-s in court.’ Those geutlenien, and the 
judge liimselt; were very much moved at this act of gratitude. The 
judge made u very feeling siK*e<-h to the Colonel when he came uj) for 
his certiHi ate. Ho ])a.ssed very different comments on the conduct of 
the hlanager of the Ilank, wlien that person a])pcarcd for e.vamination. 
He wislied that the law had ]>ower to deal with those gentlemen 
wI)o luul come home with large fortunes from India, realised but a few 
yeai's before the banknijdcy. Tliose gentlemen had known how to 
tike wire of tliemselves very well, and as for the Manager, is not his 
wife giving elegant balls at her elegant homsc at Cheltenham at this 
veiy day 1 

W’liat weighed most upon the Coloners mind, F. B. imagined, was 
the thought that lie had been tlie means of inducing many ]>oor friends 
to embark their money in this luckless speculation. Take J. J.’s money 
after he had persuaded old Bidley to place £200 in Indian shares ! 
Good God, he ami his family should rather i)crish than he would touch 
a farthing of it ! Many fierce words were uttered to him by Mrs. 
Maokenzie, for instance ; by her angry son-in-law at Musselburgh, 
Josey’s husband ; by Mr. Since, R.A., and two or three Indian officem, 
friends of his own, who liad entered into the speculation on his recom- 
mendation. These rebukes Thomas Newcoinc Iwe with an affecting 
meekness, as his faitliful F. B. described to me, striving with many 
oaths and much loudness to carry off his own emotion. But what 
moved the Colonel ino.st of all, was n letter wliich came at this time 
from Honeyman iu India, saying that he was doing well — that of coui*sc 
lie knew of his benefactor’s misfortune, and that he sent a remittance 
which D. Vt should be annual, in jwyment of liis debt to the Colonel 
and his good sister at Brighton. ‘On receipt of this letter,’ said F. B., 
‘the old man was fairly beat — the letter, with the bill iu it, dropped 
out of his hands. He clasped them both together, shaking in eveiy 
limb, and his Iiead dropped down on his breast as he said, “ I thank my 
Go<l Almighty for this ! ” and he sent the cheque off to Mi.ss Houeymau 
hy the post that night, sir, every shilling of it ; and he passed Ins old 
arm under mine ; and we went out to Tom’s Coffee-house, and he ate 
some dinner for the first time for ever so long, and dinuk a couple of 
glasses of wvt wine, and F. B. stood it, sir, and would stand his heart’s 
blood for tliat dear old boy.’ 

It was on a Monday morning that tliose melancholy shuttci's were 
seen over the offices of the Bundclcund Bank in Lothbury, which were 
not to come down until the rooms were handed over to some other, and, ' 
let us trust, more fortunate simulators. The Indian bills had arrived. 
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and boon protc.sted in tlic City on the previous Saturday. Tlie Cani- 
jjiugner and Mrs. Rosey had arranged a little party to the. theatre that 
e\’ening, and the gallant Caj)tain Goby liad agreed to (|uit the delights 
of the ‘ Flag ’ Club, in oi-der to aeeoinjmny the ladies, Neitlier of them 
knew what wjis happening in the City, or could account, otherwise than 
by the eonunon domestic causes, for Clive’s gloomy despondency and 
his fatljcr's s;id reserve. Clive had not been in the City on this day. 
He had sj)eut it, as usual, in his studio, hondt by his wife, and not 
disturbed by the mess-room raillery of tlie Cauijiaigner. They dined 
early, in order to be in time for the theatre. Goby entertained them 
with tlie latest jokes from the smoking-room at the ‘ Flag,* and was in 
his turn amused by the brilliant iduns for the scjison which Rosey 
and her mamma sketched out. Tlie entertainments which Mis. Clive 
jirojiosed to give, tlie ball — she was dying for a masked ball — ^,just such 
a one as that described in the Pall Mall Gazette of hist week, out of 
that jiaper with tlie droll title, the Bengal llurkarn^ which the 
merchant jiriiice, the head of the bank, you know, in India, Inid given 
at Calcutta. ‘We must have a kill too,’ says ^Irs. Mackenzie, ‘society 
demands it of you.’ ‘ Of coui'so it does,’ ecliocs Captain Goby ; and he 
bethouglit him of a brilliant circle of young fellows from the ‘Flag,’ 
whom lie would bring in splendid uniform to dance witli the jiretty 
Mrs. Clive Newcome. 

After tlie dinner — they little knew it was to be their la.st in that 
tine house — the ludie.s retired to give a juirting kiss to baby; a parting 
look to the toilettes, with which they proposed to fascinate the inhabi- 
bints of the jiit and public boxes at the Olympic. Goby made \'igorou8 
]>lay with the claret-bottle during the brief interval of potation allowed 
to him ; he, too, little deeming that he shouhl never drink bumiwr there 
again ; Clive looking on with the iiielam-holy and silent ac(pne.scenee 
which had, of late, been his jiart in the household. The carnage was 
auiiouin’e<l — the ladies came down — jiretty cajiotes on —the lovely 
Campaigner, Goby vowed, looking a.s young and a.s hainlsonio as her 
daughtur, by Jove, — and the hall door was opened to admit the two 
gentlemen and holies to their carriage, when, as they were almut to step 
in, a Hansom cab drove up rajiidly, in which was iK'meived Thomas 
Ncw(?onie's anxious face. He got out of the vehicle — his own carriage 
making way for him — the ladies still on the step.s. ‘Oh, the playl I 
forgot,’ said the Colonel. 

‘ Of course we are going to the play, pa|ia,’ cries little Rosey, with 
a gay little ta)) of her liand. 

‘ I think you had best not,’ Colouel Ncwconic said giuvely. 

‘ Indeed my ilarling child has .set Inn* heart uiwm it, and I would not 
have lier disaj>])ointed for the world in her situation,’ cries the Camimigner, 
tossing up her head. 

Tlio Colonel for rejily bade his (tom-hmaii drive to the stables, and 
come for further orders; and, turning to his daughter’s guest, exjiiTsscd 
to Captain Goby his regret that the proposed party could not take place 
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on that evening, as he luul matter of veiy great importance to communi- 
cate to his family. On hearing this news, and umlemtauding that his 
further company was not desirable, the Capteiii, a man of great presence 
ot mind, arrested the Hansom ciibman, wlio was about to bike his de- 
parture, and who blithely, knowing the Clnb and its inmates full well, 
carmd off tlie jolly Captain to finish his evening at the 

his'^the^s father?^ said Clive, with a sure prescience^ looking in 

The father took and grasped the hand whicli his son held out. ‘Let 

^ go back into the dining-rooiu,’ he said. They cnteretl it, and he 

^ed him^lf a glass of wine out of the bottle still standing amidst the 

dessert. He bade tlie butler retire, who was lingering aliout the room 

and sidelward, and only wanted to know whether his master would have 

mnner, that was all.^ And, this gentleman having withdrawn, Colonel 

Newcome finished his glass of sherry and broke a biscuit : the Cam- 

paipjcr assuming an attitude of surprise and indignation, whilst Rosey 

Jiad leisure to remark that papa looked very ill, and that something 
must liavc happened. 

The Colonel took both her hands and drew her towards him and 
her, whilst Rosey’s mamma, flouncing down on a chair, beat a 
tattoo upon the teblccloth with her fan. ‘ Something has happened, my 
love, the Colonel said very sadly ; ‘you must show all your strength of 
mind, for a great misfortune has befallen us.’ 

,. 1-1 Colonel I what is it? don’t frighten my beloved 

cluld . cries the Campaigner, rushing towards her darling, and envelon- 
ing her in her robust arms. ‘What can have happened? don’t agitate 

sir ! and she looked indignantly towards the poor 

‘Wo have received the very worst news from Calcutta— a confirm*, 
tion of the news by the last mail, CUvy, my boy.’ 

‘It is no news to me. I have always been expecting it, father,’ says 
Clive, holding down his head. ^ 

‘Expiring what? Wliat have you been keeping back from us? 
In what have yoii been deceiving us, Colonel Newcome?’ shrieks the 

“*^*^“* mamma I ’ begins 

r ^ is dead/ the Colonel went on. ‘He 

affairs m wome than disoider. "We are, I fear, ruined. 
Mra. Mackenzie. And the Colonel went on to tell how the bank could 
not open on Monday morning, and its bills to a great amount hod already 
been protested in the City that day. ^ 

^sey did not understand half these news, or comprehend the calamity 
which was to follow; but Mrs. Mackenzie, rustling in great wrath, 
made a speech, of which the auger gathered as she proceeded : in which 
siic vowed and protested that her money which the Colonel, she did not 
Know from what motives, had induced her to subscribe, should not be 
sacrificed, and that have it she would, the bank shut or not. the next 
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Monday morning — tliat her daugliter liad a fortune of her own wliich 
her jMior dear brotlier James should have divi«led, nn<l would have 
divided, iniich more fairly, had he not been wn)ngly influenced — she 
would not sjiy by te/fow, and she commanded Colonel Ncwcomc u|)ou 
that instanty if he was, as he always pretended to be, an hojiow'ablt 
man, to give an account of her blessed darling’s ])ro|M*rty, and to jKiy 
back her own, every sixpence of it : she would not lend it for an hour 
longer. And to sec that that clear blessed child now sleeping uikjoii- 
seiously upstairs, and his dear brothers and sisters wlio miglit follow — 
for Rosey was a young woman, a poor innocx’nt creature, too young to 
be married, and never would have been married had she listened to her 
mamma’s advice — she demanded that baby, and all succeeding babies, 
should have their riijhts, and sho\dd be looked to by their grandmother, 
if their father’s father was so unkindy and so wickftl, and so unnatural^ 
as to give their money to rogues and deprive them of their just bread. 

Rosey began to cry more loudly tlian ever during tljc utterance of 
mamma’s sermon, so loudly that Clive pecvislily cried out, ‘ Hold your 
tongue!’ on which the Camj)aigncr, clutching her daughter to her 
brcn.st again, turned on lier son-in-law, and abused liim as she had 
abused his father l)eforc him, calling out that tliey were lx>th in a 
coimpiracy to defraud her child, and tlie little darling upstairs, of its 
bread, and slie would speak, yes, she would, and no power should 
prevent her, and her money she would have on Monday, jis sure as her 
jwor dear huslwiid, Captain Ma(*kpnzie, was dead, and she never would 
have been dieated so, yes, if he had 1k?cu alive. 

At the word ‘cheat^’ Clive broke out with an execration — the poor 
Colonel with a groan of despair — tlie widow’s storm continued, and 
above tliat howling tem|)cst of wonls rose Mrs. Clive’s jiiping scream, 
who went off into downriglit hysterics at last, in wliieh she was 
encoumged by her mother, and in wliich she gasped out frantic ejacula- 
tions regarding baby ; dear, darling, ruined baby, and so forth. 

Tlie sorrow-stricken Colonel had to quell the women’s tongues and 
slirill anger, and his son’s wrathful rejiHes, who could not bear tlie 
weight of Ml'S. Mackenzie upon liini ; and it was not until these three 
were allayed, that Thomas Newcome was able to continue liis sad storj', 
to explain wliat liad happened, and wliat the actual state of the case 
was, and to oblige the terror-stricken women at length to hear some- 
thing like reason. 

He then had to tell them, to their dismay, that he would inevitably 
be declared a liankrupt in tlie ensuing week ; tliat the whole of his 
property in that house, as elsewhere, would be seized and sold for the 
creditors’ benefit ; and that his daughter had best immediately leave a 
home where she would be certainly subject to hiiiniliation and aiiiioyaiiee. 

‘ I would have Clive, my boy, take you out of the couiitrj’, and — and 
return to me wlicn I have need of him, and shall send for him,’ the 
father said fondly, in reply to a rebellious look in his son’s face. * I 
would have you quit this house as soon as jwssible. Why not to-night 1 
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The law bloodhounds may ujwu us crc an hour is over at this 

moment for what I know.’ 

At that moment the door-ljell was heard to ring, and the women 
gave a scream apiece, as if the bailiffs were actually coining'* to take 
lK)sse.s.si(m. I^scy went off in quite a scries of screams, *peevi6hlv 
repressed by her huslKind, and always encouraged by maimiia, who 
willed her sou-iu-law an unfeeling wreteh. It must be confessed that 
Mrs Clive jScwcome did not exhibit much strength of mind, or comfort 
her Jmsband much at a moment when he needed consolation. 

Ironi angiy rclx-lliou and fierce remonstrance, this jiair of women 
now passed to an extreme terror and desire for instantaneous flight. 
They v oiild go tliat moment — they would ^^^np tliat blesseil child up 
m Its shawls— and nume slioidd take it anywhere— an vwherc, poor 
ncgectcd thing. «My trunks, > cries Mrs. Mackenzie, ‘ymi know are 
ready iiacked— I am sure it is not the treatment wliich I have received 
it IS nothing but my duty and my religim — and the protection which 

; 7^1 * r' unprotcctcil— yes, wi/yrofected, and robbed, and 

darling clnhl— which have made me stay a single day m this 
liouse I never thouglit I should have been robbed in it, or my darlings 
T\ith their fine fortime.s flung naked on the worhl. If my Mac wL 
here, you never had dared to Jmve done this, Colonel Newcoine— no, 

1 M ^^JW^'kenzie hiul— but lie would never have 

I^scy, my blessed love, come 
lot us pack your things, and let us go and hide our heads in sorrow 

^niewhere. Ah . didn’t I tell you to beware of all j^ainfers, and that 

pntlemau, and loved you with all his heart, and 
would ne\er liave cheated you out of your money, for which I will have 
justice as sure as there is justice in England.’ 

During this outburst the Colonel sat utterly scarwl and silent, sup- 
iwrtmg his poor head between Ids hands. AVhcii the harem had 
deimrted he tunie<i sadly to Ids son. Clive did not believe that his 
father uas a cheat and a rogue. No, thank God! The two men 

side3 happy emotion on the one 

^ moment could Clive think his dear 

old father meant wrong, though the speculations were unfortunate iu 

clief to Ills iiiiiid that they were now come to an end; they should all 
b hazier now, thank God 1 those clouds of distrust being i-emoveil 
f/*"? that they should be able to 

re^e to t"'® f I •“ I’r' ® ™“'‘ >‘«l’I>icr days 

tore in store for liiiii than ever they had known since the iieriwl of this 

confoumleil prosperity. vi ims 

‘ Here ’s a goml end to it,’ says Clive, with flashing eyes and a AusIkhI 
face and here s a good health till tomorrow, father!’ and he filled 

remaining in the fljisk. ‘Gooil-byo to 
our fortune, and bad luck go vnth. her— I puff the pixjstitute away— 

celet'es guatit peimas, you remember what we used to say at Grey 
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Friars— rese^Ho qtue dedit^ H mea virhite me involvo, prohainque 
pauperiem siiie dote queero.* And he pledged his father, who drank 
his wine, his hand shaking as he raised the glass to his lips, and his 
kind voice trembling as he uttered the well-knowTi old school words, 
with an emotion that was as sacred as a prayer. Once more, and with 
hearts full of love, the two men embraced. Clive’s voice would tremble 
now if he told the story as it did when he spoke to me in liappier times, 
one calm summer evening when we sat together and talked of dear 
old days. 

Thomas Newcome explained to his son the plan which, to his mind, 
as he came away from the City after the day’s misfortunes, lie tliought 
it \vas best to pursue. The women and the child were clearly best out 
of the way. ‘ And you too, my boy, must be on duty with them until 
I send for you, which I will do if your presence can be of the least 
service to me, or is called for by— by — our honour,’ said tlie old man, 
with a drop in his voice. ‘ You must obey me in this, dear Clive, as 
you have done in everything, and boon a good, and dear, and obedient 
son to me. God panlon me for having trusted to my o^vn simple old 
brains too much, and not to you who know so much better. You will 
obey me this once more, my boy — you will promise me tliisT and the 
old man as he sjwke took Clive’s hand in both liis, and fondly caressed it. 

Then with a shaking hand he took out of his pocket his old purse 
with the steel rings, which he had carried for many and many a long 
year. Clive remembered it, and his father’s face how it would beam 
with delight, when he used to take that very purse out in Clive’s boyish 
days and tip him just after he left school. ‘Here are some notes and 
some gold,’ he said. ‘It is Rosey’s honestly, Clive dear, her half-year’s 
dividend, for which you vnW give an order, please, to Sherrick. He has 
been very kind and good, Sherrick. All the servants were providenti- 
ally paid last week — there are only the outstanding week’s bills out — 
— we shall manage to meet those, I dare say. And you will see that 
Rosey only bikes away such clothes for herself and her baby as are 
actually neccssiiry, won’t you, dearl the plain things you know — none 
of the fineries — they may l>e packed in a petara or two, and you will 
bike them with you — but the pomps and vanities, you know, we will 
leave behind — the pearls and bracelets, and the plate, and all that 
rubbish — and I will make an inventory of them tomorrow when you 
are gone and give them up, every rupee’s worth, sir, every anna, by 
Jove, to the creditors.’ 

The darkness had fallen by this time, and the obsequious butler 
entered to light the dining-room lamps. ‘ You have been a very good 
and kind servant to us, Martin,’ says the Colonel, making him a low 
bow. ‘ I should like to shako you by the hand. We must part company 
now, and I have no doubt you and your fellow-sen’ants will find good 
places, all of you, as you merit, Martin — as you merit. Great losses 
have fallen upon our family — we are ruined, sir — we are ruined 1 The 
great Bundelcund Banking Company has stopped payment in India, and 
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our branch here must stop on Monday. Thank my friends downstairs 
for their kindness to me and my family.* Martin bowed in silence with 
great respect. He and his comrades in the 8er\’aiits’ hall had been 
expecting this catastrophe quite as long as the Colonel himself, who 
thought he had kept his affairs so profoundly secret. 

Clive went up into his women’s apartments, looking with but little 
regret, I dare say, round those cheerless nuptial chambers with all their 
gaudy fittings,; the fine looking-glasses, in which poor Rosey’s little 
person had been reflected ; the silken curtains nnder which he had lain 
by the poor child’s side, wakeful and lonely. Here he found his child’s 
nurse, and his wife, and his wife’s mother, busily engaged with a multi- 
plicity of boxes ; wth flounces, feathers, fal-lals, and finery which they 
were stowing away in this trunk and that ; while the baby lay on its 
little pink pillow breathing softly, a little pearly fist placed close to its 
month. The aspect of the tawdry vanities scattered here and there 
chafed and annoyed the young man. He kicked the robes over with his 
foot. When Mrs. Mackenzie interposed with loud ejaculations, he sternly 
bade her to be silent, and not wake the child. His w’ords were not to 
be questioned when he spoke in that manner. « You will take nothing 
with yo\i, Rosey, but what is strictly necessary-only two or three of 
your plainest dresses, and what is required for the boy. What is in 
this trunk?’ Mrs. Mackenzie stepj)ed forward and declared, and the 
nurse vowed upon her honoiir, and the lady’s-maid asserted really now 
upon her honour too, tliat there was nothing but what was most strictly 
nwessary in that trunk, to which affidavits, when Clive applied to his 
wife, she gave a rather timid assent. 

‘Where are tlie keys of tliat trunk?’ Upon Mrs. Mackenzie’s 
exclamation of ‘Wliat nonsense Clive, putting his foot upon tho flimsy 
oil-covered box, vowed he would kick the lid off unless it was instantly 
opened. Obeying this grim summons, the fluttering women produced 
the keys, and the black box was opened before him. 

The box was found to contain a number of objects which Clive pro- 
nounced to be by no means necessary to his wife’s and child's existence. 
Trinket^boxes and favourite little gimcracks, chains, rings, and pearl 
necklaces, the tiara poor Rosey had worn at Court— the feathers and 
the gorgeous train which had decorated the little person— all these were 
found packed away in this one receptacle ; and in another box, I am 
Sony to say, were silver forks and spoons (the butler wisely judging that 

the rich and splendid electrotype ware miglit as well be left iSliind) 

all the silver forks, spoons, and ladles, and our poor old friend tho cocoa- 

nut tree, which tliese female robbers would have carried out of the 
premises. 

Mr. Clive Newcome burst out into fierce laughter wlien he saw the 
cocoa-nut tree ; ho laughed so loud that baby awoke, and his mother-in- 
law called him a bnite, and the nurse ran to give its accustomed quietus 
to the little screaming infant. Rosey’s eyes poured forth a torrent of 
little protests, and she would Imvo cried yet more loudly than the other 
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baby, had not her linsband, again fiercely checking lier, sworn with a 
dreadful oath, that unless she told him the whole tnitli, ‘ By heavens 
she should leave the house uith nothing but what covere«l her ! ’ Even 
the Campaigner could not make head agjiiiLst Clive’s stem resolution ; 
and the incipient insurrection of the maids and the mistresses was quelled 
by his spirit. Tlic la<Iy’s-maid, a flighty creature, received her wages 
and took her leave : but the nurse could not find it in her heart to quit 
her little mirsling so suddenly, and accomjKinied Clive’s household in the 
journey uj>on which those poor folks were Ixuind. AVhat shden goods 
were finally discovered when tlie family reached foreign parts were found 
in Mrs. Mackenzie’s trunks, not in her daiighter’s : a silver filigree 
basket, a few teas|)oons, baby’s gold coral, ami a costly crimson velvet 
bound cojjy of the Hon. Miss Grimstone’s Clmrch Service, to which 
articles, having thus aj)proj>riated them, Mrs. Mackenzie henceforth laid 
claim as her omi. 

So when the packing was done a cab was called to receive the mo<lest 
trunks of this fiigitive family — the coachman was bidden to put his 
horses to again, and for the last time poor Rosey Newcomc sat in her 
own carriage, to •which the Colonel conducted her witli his courtly old 
bow, kissing the baby as it slept once more unconscious in its nurse’s 
embrace, and bestowing a very grave and i)olite parting .siilute upon the 
Campaigner. 

Then Clive and his father entered a cab on which the trunks were 
borne, and they drove to the Tower Stairs, where the ship lay which 
was to convey them out of England ; and during that jouniey, no do\ibt, 
they talked over their altered pros|)ects, and I am sure Clive’s father 
blessed his son fomlly, and committed him and his family to a good 
God’s gracious keeping, and thought of him with sacred love when they 
had parted, and Thomas Newcome had returned to his lonely house to 
w'atch and to think of his mined fortunes, and to pmy that he might 
have courage under them ; that he might bear his own fate honourably ; 
and that a gentle one might be dealt to those beloved beings for whom 
his life had been sacrificed in vain. 


CHAPTER LXXII 

BELISARIUS 

W HEN the sale of Colonel Newcome’s effects took place, a friend 

of the family bought in for a few shillings those two swords 
which Inul hung, as we have said, in the good man’s chamber, 
and for which no single broker present had the heart to bid. The head 
of Clive’s father, painted by himself, which had always kept its place in 
the young man’s studio, together with a lot of his oil-sketchings, easels, 
and painting apparatus, were purchased by the faithful J. J., who kept 
them until his friend should return to Loudon and reclaim them, and 
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•who showed the most generous solicitude in Clive’s belialf. J. J. was 
elected of the Royal Academy this year, and Clive, it was evident, was 
working hard at the profession which he had ahvays loved ; for lie sent 
over three pictures to the Academy, and I never knew' man more mortifie<l 
than the affectionate J. J., w’hen tw'o of these unlucky pieces w’ere 
rejected hy the Committee for the year. One pretty little piece, called 
‘ The Stranded Boat,* got a fair place on the Exhibition walls, and, you 
may be sure, was loudly praised by a certain critic in the 2\iU Mall 
GazetU. The picture was sold on the first day of the Kxhibitiou at the 
price of tw’cnty-five pounds, w'hich the artist demanded ; and when the 
kind J. J. wrote to inform his friend of this satisfactorj' circumstance, 
and to say that he held the money at Clive’s disiK)sal, the latter replied 
with many expressions of sincere gratitude, at the Siune time begging 
him directly to fonvard the money, with our old friend Thomas New'- 
come’s love, to Mrs. Sarah Mason, at Newcoine. But J. J. never 
informed his friend that he himself was the purchaser of the picture ; 
nor was Clive made acquainted with tlie fact until some time afterwards, 
w'hen he found it hanging in Ridley’s studio. 

I have said that we none of us were aware at this time what w’as the 
real state of Colonel Newcome’s finances, and ho|)od that, after giving 
up every shilling of his proi)erty, which was confiscated to the creditors 
of the Bank, he had still, from Ins retiring pension and military allow- 
ances, at lea.st enough reputably to maintain him. On one occasion, 
haying business in the City, I there met Mr. Sherrick. Affairs had been 
going ill with that gentleman : he had been let in terribly, he informed 
me, by Lord Levant’s iiusolvency, having had large money transactions 
with his Lordship. ‘There’s none of them so good as old Newcome,’ 
Mr. Sherrick said with a sigh. ‘ That w'as a good one — that w’as an 
honest man if ever I saw one — with no more guile and no more idea of 
business tlian a baby. Why didn’t he take my advice, poor old cove 1 
— he miglit be comfortable now. Why did lie sell aw*ay that annuity, 
Mr. Fendenuis'? I got it done for him when nobody else perhajis could 
have got it done for him — for the security ain’t worth two|X 5 Uce if 
Newcome wasn’t an honest man ; — but I know he is, and w'ould rather 
starve and eat the nails off his fingers than not keep to his word, the 
old trump. And when he came to me, a good tw’o months before the 
smash of the Bank, which I knew it, sir, and saw that it must come — 

when he came and raised three thousand pounds to meet them d d 

electioneering bills, having to pay lawyers, commission, premium, life- 
insurance— yoti know the whole game, Mr. P. — I ns good ns w’ent down 
on my knees to him— I did— at the North and South American Coffee- 
house, where he was to meet the party about the money, and said, 
“ Colonel, don’t raise it — I tell you, let it stand over — let it go in along 
with the bankruptcy that's a-comiug but he wouldn’t, sir— he w’ent 
oil like an old Bengal tiger, roaring about his honour ; ho paid the bills 
every shilling— infenial long bills they were— and it ’s my belief that, 
at this minute, he aiu’t got fifty pounds a year of his own to spend. I 
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would send him back my commission— I would, by Jove— only times 
is so bad, and that rascal Levant has let me in. It went to my heart 
to take the old cock’s money — but it ’s gone— that and ever so much 
more— and Lady Whittlesea’s chai)el too, Mr. P. Hang that young 
Levant ! ’ 

Squeezing my hand after this speech, Sherrick ran across the street 
after some other capitalist who was entering the Diddlesex Insurance 
Office, and left me very much grieved and dismayed at finding that my 
worst fears in regard to Thomas Newcome were confirmed. Should we 
confer with his wealthy family resi)ecting the Colonel’s impoverished 
condition? Was his brother Hobson Newcome aware of it? As for 
Sir Barnes, the quarrel between him and his uncle had been too fierce 
to admit of hopes of relief from that quarter. Barnes had been put to 
very heavy expenses in the first contested election ; had come forward 
again immediately on his uncle's resignation, but again had been beaten 
by a more liberal candidate, his quondam former friend, Mr. Higg — 
who formally declared against Sir Barnes — and who drove him finally 
out of the representation of Newcome. From this gentleman it was vain 
of course for Colonel Newcome’s friends to expect relief. 

How to aid him ? He was proud — past work — nearly seventy years 
old. ‘Oh, why did tliose cruel academicians refuse Clive’s pictures?’ 
cries Laura. ‘ I have no patience with them — had the pictures been 
exhibited I know wlio might have bought them — but that is vain now. 
He would suspect at once, and send her money away. 0 Pen ! why, 
why didn’t ho come when I wTote that letter to Bm.ssels?’ 

From persons so jworly endowed with money as ourselves, any help, 
but of the merest temporary nature, was out of the question. We 
knew our friends too well not to know that they would disdain to 
receive it. It was agreed between me and Laura that at any rate I 
should go and see Clive. Our friends indeed were at a very short 
distance from u.s, and, having exiled tliemselves from England, could 
yet see its coasts from their windows upon any clear day. Boulogne 
was tlieir present abiding place — refuge of how many thousands of other 
unfortunate Britons — and to this frie»idly port I betook myself speedily, 
having the address of Colonel Newcome. His quarters were in a quiet 
grass-grown old street of the Old Town. None of the family were at 
home when I called. There was indeed no servant to answer the bell, 
but the good-nature<l French domestic of a neighbouring lodger told me 
tliat the young monsieur went out every day to make his designs, and 
that I should probably find the elder gentleman upon the rampart, 
wdiere he was in the custom of going every day. I strolled along by 
those pretty old walks and bastions, under the pleasant trees which 
shadow them, and the grey old gabled houses from which you look 
down upon the gay new city, and the busy jwrt, and the piers stretching 
inU) the shining sea, dotted with n hundred white sails or black smoking 
steamers, and boundel by the friendly lines of the bright English shore. 
There arc few prospects more charming than the familiar view from 
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those old French walls — few places where young children may- play, and 
ruminating old age rei)osc more pleasantly than on those peaceful 
rampart gaixlens. 

I found our dear old friend seated on one of the benches, a newspaper 
on his knees, and by his side a red-cheeked little French lass, upon 
whose lap Thomas Newcome the younger lay sleeping. The Colonel’s 
face flushed up when lie saw me. As lie advanced a step or two towards 
me I could see that he trembled in his walk. His hair had grown almost 
quite white. He looked now to be more tlian his age — he whose carriage 
last year had been so erect, whose figure had been so straight and manly. 
I was very much moved at meeting him, and at seeing the sad traces 
which pain and grief liad left in the countenance of the dear old man. 

* So you are come to see me, my good young friend,’ cried the Colonel, 
^vith a trembling voice. * It is very very kind of you. Is not this a 
pretty drawing-room to receive our friends in 1 Wc have not many of 
them now. Boy and I come and sit here for hours every day. Hasn’t 
he grown a fine boyl He can say several words now, sir, and can walk 
surprisingly well. Soon he will be able to walk with his gnindfather, 
and then Mario will not have the trouble to wait upon either of us.* 
He repeated this sentiment in his pretty old French, and turning witli a 
bow to Marie. The girl said monsieur knew very well that she did not 
desire better than to come out with baby ; that it was better than 
staying at home, pardieu ; and, the clock striking at this moment, she 
rose up with her child, crying out that it was time to retimn, or madame 
would scold. 

‘ Mrs. Mackenzie has ratlier a short temper,* the Colonel said with a 
gentle smile. ‘ Poor thing she has had a great deal to bear in conse- 
quence, Pen, of my impnidencc. I am glad you never took shares in 
our bank. I should not be so glad to see you as I am now, if I had 
brought losses upon you as I have upon so many of iny friends.* I, for 
my part, trembled to hear that the good old man was under the domina- 
tion of the Campaigner. 

* Bayham sends me the paper regularly ; he is a very kind faithful 
creature. How glad I am that he has got a snug berth in the City ! 
His company really prospers, I am happy to think, unlike some com- 
panies you know of, Pen. I have read your two speeches, sir, and Olivo 
and I liked them very much. The poor boy works all day at his pictures. 
You know he has sold one at the Exhibition, which has given us a great 
deal of heart — and he has completed two or three more — and I am 
sitting to him now for — what do you think, sirl for Belisarius. Will 
you give Belisarius and the Obolus a kind word ?* 

‘My dear dear old friend,’ I ei\id in gre»\t emotion, ‘if you will do 
me the kindness to take niy obolus or to use my services in any way, 
you will give me more plciisuro than eve^^ I had from your generous 
bounties in old days. Look, sir, I wear the watch which you gave mo 
when you went to India. Lid you not tell mo then to look after Clive 
and serve him if I could! Cau’t I serve him now!’ and I went on 
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further in this strain, asseverating •w’ith great warmth and tnith that 
my wife's affection and my own were most sincere for both of them, and 
that our pride would be to be able to help such dear friends. 

The Colonel said I had a good heart, and my wife had, though — 

though He did not finish this sentence, but I could interpret it 

without need of its completion. My wife and tlie two ladies of Colonel 
Newcome’s family never could be friends, however much my poor Laura 
tried to be intimate with these women. Her very efforts at intimacy 
Ciiuscd a frigidity and hauteur which Laura could not overcome. Little 
Rosey and her mother set us down as two aristocratic personages ; nor 
for our parts w’ere we very much disturbed at this opinion of the 
Campaigner and little Rosey. 

I talked with the Colonel for half-an-hour or more about his affairs, 
which indeed were very gloomy, and Clive’s prospects, of which he strove 
to present as cheering a view as possible. He was obliged to confirm 
the news which Sherrick had given me, and to own, in fact, that all 
his pension was swallowed up by a psiyment of interest and life-insurance 
for sums which he had been compelled to borrow. How could he do 
otherwise than meet his engagements T Thank God, he had Clive’s full 
approval for what he had done — hml communicated the circumstance to 
his son almost immediately after it took place, and that was a comfort 
to him — an immense comfort. ‘ For the women are very angrj’,’ sjiid 
the iK)or Colonel ; ‘ you sec they do not understand the laws of honour, 
at least as we understand them : and perha|)s I was wrong in hiding 
the truth as I certainly did from Mrs. Mackenzie, but I acted for the 
best — I hoped against hope that some chance might turn in our favour. 
God knows I had a hard task enough in wearing a cheerful face for 
months, and in following my little Rosey alx)ut to her parties and balls ; 
but }x)or Mrs. Mackenzie has a right to be angr)', only I wish my little 
girl did not side with her mother so entirely, for the loss of her affection 
gives me pain.’ 

So it was as I suspected. The Campaigner ruled over this family, 
and added to all their distresses by her intolerable presence and tyranny. 
‘Wliy, sir,’ I ventured to ask, ‘if, as I gj\ther from you — and I 
remember,’ I added with a laugh, ‘certain battles royal wdiich Clive 
described to me in old days — if you and the Cami)ai — Mrs. Mackenzie 
do not agree, why should she continue to live with you, when you would 
all be so much ha])picr a])artl’ 

‘She has a right to live in the house,' says the Colonel ; ‘it is I who 
liavc no right in it. I am a poor old j)ensioucr, don’t you see 1 subsisting 
on Rosey’s bounty. We live on the hundred a year scciucd to her at 
her marriage, and Mrs. Mackenzie has her forty pounds of pension which 
she a<ld8 to the common stock. It is I who have made away with every 
shilling of Rosey’s .£17,000, Go(l help me, and with £1500 of her 
mother’s. They put their little means togetlier, and they keep us — me 
and Clive. What can we do for a living 1 Great God ! What can we 
do t Wliy, I am so useless that even when my poor boy earned £25 
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for liis picture, I felt we were bound to send it to Sarah Mason, and 
you may fancy when this came to Mrs. Mackenzie’s ears what a life my 
boy and I led. I have never spoken of these things to any mortal soul 
— I even don’t speak of them with Clive — but seeing your kind honest 
face has made me talk — you must |)ardon my garrulity — I am growing 
old, Arthur. This poverty and tliese quarrels have beaten my spirit 

down There, I sliall talk on this subject no more. I wish, sir, 

I could ask you to dine vith us, but ’ — and here he smiled — ‘ we must 
get the leave of the higher powers.’ 

I was determined, in spite of prohibitions and Campaigners, to see 
my old friend Clive, and insisted on walking back with the Colonel to 
Ins lodgings, at the door of which we met Mrs. Mackenzie and her 
daughter. Rosey bhishcd up a little — looked at her mamma — and then 
greeted me >vith a hand and a curtsey. The Campaigner also saluted 
me in a majestic but amicable manner, made no olyection even to my 
entering her apartments and seeing the condition to \Dkich they were 
reduced : this phrase was uttered with particular emphasis and a signifi- 
cant look towards the Colonel, who bowed his meek head, and preceded 
me into the lodgings, which were in truth very homely, pretty, and 
comfortable. The Campaigner was an excellent manager — restless, 
bothering, bnishing pcri)etually. Such fugitive gimeracks as they had 
brought away with them decorated the little salon. Mi*s. Mackenzie, 
who took the entire command, even pressed me to dine and partake, if 
so fashionable a gentleman would condescend to partake, of a humble 
exile’s fare. No fare was perhaps very pleasant to me in company 
with that w'oman, but I wanted to see my dear old Clive, and gladly 
accepted his valuable mother-in-law’s not disinterested hospitality. She 
beckoned the Colonel aside ; whispered to him, j)utting something into 
his hand ; on which he took his hat and went away. Tlmn Rosey was 
dismissed upon some other pretext, and I had the felicity to be left 
alone with Mrs. Captain Mackenzie. 

She instantly improved the occasion ; and with great eagerness and 
volubility entered into her statement of the present affairs and position 
of this unfortunate family. She described darling Rosey’s delicate state, 
poor thing — nui'sed with tenderness and in the lap of luxury — brought 
up with every delicacy and the fondest mother — never knowing in the 
least how to take care of herself, and likely to fall down and perish 
unless the kind Campaigner were by to prop and protect Iier. She was 
in delicate health — very delicate — ordered cod-liver oil by the doctor. 
Heaven knows liow he could be paid for those expensive medicines out 
of the pittance to which tlie imjyrudence — the most culj)able and design- 
ing imprudence^ and extnivayunce^ and folly of Colonel Newcome had 
reduced them ! Looking out from the window as she spoke, I saw — wo 
both saw — the dciir old gentleman sadly advancing towards the house, a 
parcel in his hand. Seeing his near approacli, and tliat our interview 
was likely to come to an end, Mi-s. Mackenzie rapidly whis|)ered to 
me that she knew I had a ^ood heart — that I had been blessed by 
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Providence with a fine fortune, which I knew how to keep better than 
some folks — and that if, as no doubt was my intention— for with what 
other but a charitable view could I have come to see them? — ‘and most 
generous and noble was it of you to come, and I always thought it of 
you, Mr. Pendennis, whatever other people said to the contrary '—if I 
proposed to give them relief, which was most needful— and for which a 
mother’s blessings would follow me — let it be to her, the Campaigner, 
that my loan should be confided — for as for the Colonel, he is not fit 
to be trusted with a shilling, and has already flung away immense sums 
ujwn some old woman he keeps in the country, leaving his darling Rosey 
without the actual necessaries of life. 

The woman’s greed and rapacity — the flattery witli which she chose 
to belabour me at dinner, so choked and disgusted me, that I could 
hardly swallow the meal, though my poor old friend had been sent out 
to purchase a pate from the pastrycook’s for my especial refection, 
Clive was not at the dinner. He seldom returned till late at night on 
sketching days. Neither his wife nor his mother-in-law seemed much 
to miss him ; and seeing that the Campaigner engrossed the entire share 
of the conversation, and proposed not to leave me for five minutes alone 
with the Colonel, I took leave rather speedily of my entertainers, 
leaving a message for Clive, and a prayer that he would come and 
see me at my hoteL 


CHAPTER LXXIII 

IN WHICH BELISARIUS RETURNS FROM EXILE 

I WAS sitting in the dusk in my room at tlie ‘ Hotel des Bains,' 
when the visitor for whom I ho|>ed made his ai)pcarance in the 
person of Clive, with his broad shoulders, and broad hat, and a 
shaggy beard, which he had thought fit in his quality of painter to 
assume. Our greeting it need not bo said was warm ; and our talk, 
which extended far into the night, very friendly and confidential. If I 
make my readers confidants in Mr. Clive’s private afiairs, I ask my 
friend’s pardon for narrating his history in their behoof. Tlie world had 
gone very ill with my poor Clive, and I do not think that the pecuniary 
losses which hod visited him and his father afflicted him near so sorely 
os the state of his home. In a pique with the woman he loved, and 
from that generous weakness which formed part of his character, and 
which led him to acquiesce in most wishes of his good father, the young 
man had gratified the darling desire of the Colonel’s heart, and taken 
the wife whom his two old friends brouglit to him. Rosey, who was 
also, as we have shown, of a very obedient and ductile nature, had 
acquiesced gladly enough in her mamma’s opinion, that she was in love 
with the rich and handsome young Clive, and accepted him for better or 
worse. So undoubtedly would this good child have accepted Captain 
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Hoty, her previous adorer, have smilingly promised fidelity to the 
Captain at church, and have made a very good, happy, and sufficient 
little wife for that officer, — had not mamma commanded lier to jilt him. 
What wonder that these elders should wish to see their two dear young 
ones united 1 They began wdth suitable age, money, good temper, and 
parents’ blessings. It is not the first time that with all these excellent 
helps to prosperity and happiness, a marriage has turned out unfortunately 
— a pretty, tight sinp gone to wTeck that set forth on its voyage 
with cheers from the shore, and every prospect of fair wind and fine 
weather. 

If Clive was gloomy and discontented even when the honeymoon had 
scarce waned, and he and his family sat at home in state and splendour 
under the boughs of the famous silver cocoa-nut tree, what was the 
young man’s condition now in poverty, when they had no love along 
with a scant dinner of herbs ; when his mother-in-law grudged each 
morsel which liis poor old father ate — when a vulgar, coarse-minded 
woman pursued with brutal sarcasm and deadly rancour one of the 
tenderest and noblest gentlemen in the world — w’hen an ailing wife, 
always under some one’s domination, received him with helpless hysterical 
cries and reproaches— when a coarse female tyrant, stupid, obstinate, 
utterly unable to comprehend the sou’s kindly genius, or the father’s 
gentle spirit, bullied over both, using the intolerable undeniable advan- 
tage which her actual wrongs gave her to tyrannise over these two 
wretched men ! He had never heard the last of that money which they 
had sent to Mrs. Mason, Clive said. When the knowledge of the fact 
came to tlie Camiwigncr’s ears, she raised such a storm as almost killed 
the poor Colonel, and drove his son half mad. She seized the howling 
infant, vowing that its unnatural fatlier and grandfather were bent upon 
starving it — she consoled and sent Rosey into hysterics— she took the 
outlawed parson to whose church they w’ent, and the choice society of 
bankrupt captains, captains* ladies, fugitive stockbrokers’ wives, and 
dingy frequenters of billiard-rooms, and refugees from the Bench, into 
her counsels ; and in her daily visits amongst these personages, and her 
walks on the pier, whither she trudged with poor Rosey in her train, 
Mrs. Mackenzie made known her own wrongs and her daughter’s— 
showed how the Colonel, having robbed and cheated them previously, 
was now living upon them, insomuch that Mrs. Bolter, the levanting 
auctioneer’s wife, would not make the poor old man a bow when she met 
him— that Mre. Captain Kitely, whose husband had lain for seven years 
past in Boulogne gaol, ordered her son to cut Clive j and when, the child 
being sick, the poor old Colonel went for arrowroot to the chemist’s, 
.young Snooks, the apothecary’s assistant, refused to allow him to take 
the powder away without previously depositing the money. 

He had no money, Thomas Kewcome. He gave up every farthing. 
After having impoverished all around him, he had no right, he said, to 
touch a sixpence of the wretched pittance remaining to them— he had 
even given up his cigar, the poor old man, the companion and comforter 
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of forty years. He was *not fit to be trusted with money/ Mrs. 
Mackenzie said, and the good man owned, as he ate his scanty crust, and 
bowed his noble old head in silence under that cowardly persecution. 

And this, at the end of threescore and seven or eiglit years, was to be 
the close of a life which had been spent in freedom and splendour, and 
kindness and honour ; this the reward of a noble heart — tlie tomb and 
prison of -a gallant warrior who had ridden in twenty bsvttles — whose 
course through life had been a bounty wJjerever it had passed — whose 
name had been followed by blessings, and wliose career was to end here 
— here — in a mean room, in a mean alley of a foreign town — a low 
furious woman standing over him and stabbing the kind defenceless 
breast with killing insult and daily outrage ! 

As we sat together in the dark, Clive told me this wretched story, 
which was wrung from liim with a passionate emotion that I could not 
but keenly share. He wondere<l the old Juan lived, Clive said. Some 
of the woman’s taunts and jibes, as he could see, struck his father so 
that he gaspe<l and started back as if some one liad lashed him with a 
whip. ‘He would make away with himself,’ said poor Clive, ‘but he 
deems this is liis punishment, and tliat he must bear it as long as it 
pleases God. He does not care for his own losses, as far as they concern 
himself j b\it these reproaches of Mrs. Mackenzie, and some things 
which were said to him in the Bankrujdcy Court by one or two widows 
of old friends, who were iiuhiccd througli his re])re8entations to take 
shares in that infenial bank, have affected him dreadfully. I hear him 
lying awake and groaning at niglit, God bless him ! Great Go<l ! what 
can I do — what can I do 1 ’ burst out the young man in a dreadful 
paroxysm of grief. ‘ I have tried to get lessons — I went to London on 
the deck of a steamer, and took a lot of dr>iwings with me — tried 
jjicture-dealers — ])awnbrokers — Jews — Mo.8s, whom you may remember 
at Gandish’s, and wlio gave me, for forty-two dmwings, ^18. I 
broiiglit the money back to Boulogne. It was enough to pay the doctor, 
and bury our last jwor little dead bjiby. Tenezy Pen, you must give me 
some supper, I have had nothing all day but a joata de deux sous, I 
(.*an’t stand it at home. — My heart’s almost broken — you must give me 
.some money, Pen, old l>oy. I know you will. I thouglit of writing to 
you, but I wanted to suj)port myself, you see. When I went to London 
with the dmwings I tried George’s chambers, but he was in the country. 
I saw Cracktliorpe in the street, in 0.xfonl Street, but I could not face 
him, and bolted down Hauway Yard. I tried, and I could not ask him. 
and I got tlie XI 8 fi*om Moss that day, and came home with it.’ 

Give him money? of course I will give him money — my dear old 
friend ! And, as an alternative and a wliole.some sliock to clieck tliat. 
burst of passion and grief in which tlie i)()or fellow indulgeil, I thouglit 
fit to break into a very fierce and angry invective on my own part, 
which served to di.sguise the extreme feeling of pain and pity that I di(I 
not someliow clioosc to exhibit. I nitetl Clive soundly, and taxed him 
witli unfriendliness and ingratitude for not having sooner applied to 
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frieuds who would tliiiik shame of themselves whilst he was in need. 
Whatever he wanted was his as much as mine. I could not understand 
how the necessity of the family should, in truth, be so extreme as he 
described it, for after all many a poor family lived upon very much less ; 
but I uttered none of tliese objections, clieckiug them with the thought 
that Clive, on his first arrival at Boulogne, entirely ignorant of the 
pi-actice of economy, might have imprudently engaged in expenses which 
had reduced him to this present destitution. ^ 

I took the liberty of asking about debts, and of these Clive gave me 
to understand there were none — at least none of his or his father’s 
contracting. ‘ If we were too proud to borrow, and I think we were 
wrong, Pen, my dear old boy — I think wc were wrong now — at least, 
we were too j)roiid to owe. My colourman takes his bill o\it in draw- 
ings, and I think owes me a trifle. He got me some lessons at fifty 
sous a ticket — a poimd the ten — from an economical swell who has 
taken a chateau here, and has two flunkeys in livery. He has four 
daughters, who take advantage of the lessons, and screws ten per cent, 
upon the poor colourman’s pencils and drawing-paper. It’s pleasant 
work to give the lessons to the children ; and to be patronised by the 
swell ; and not expensive to him, is it, Pen 1 But I don’t mind that, if 
I could but get lessons enough : for, you see, besides our expenses here, 
we must liave some more money, and the dear old governor would die 
outright if poor old Sarah M^ison did not get her £50 a year.’ 

And now there arrived a plentiful supper,’ and a bottle of good wine, 
of which the giver was not sorry to partake after the meagre dinner 
at tliree o’clock, to which I had been invited by the Campaigner; 
and it was midnight when I walked back wth my friend to his house 
in the upper town ; and all the stars of heaven were shining cheerily ; 
and my dear Clive’s face wore an expression of happiness, such as I 
remembered in old days, as we shook hands and parted, with a ‘ God 
bless you.’ 

To Clive’s friend, revolving these things in his mind, as he lay in one 
of those most snug and comfortable beds at the excellent * HCtel dcs 
Bains,’ it appeared that this town of Boulogne was a very bad market 
for the artist’s talents ; and that he had best bring them to London, 
where a score of old friends would assuredly be ready to help him. 
And if the Colonel, too, could be got away from the domination of the 
Campaigner, I felt certain thot the dear old gentleman could but profit 
by his leave of absence. My wife and I at this time inhabited a 
spacious old house in Queen’s Square, Westminster, where tliere was 
plenty of room for father and sou. I knew that Laura would be 
deligiited to welcome these guests — may the wife of every worthy gentle- 
man who rca<ls tliese pages be as ready to receive her husband’s frieuds ! 
It was the state of Rosey’s health, and the Campaigner’s authority and 

I did not know at tho time that Mrs. Idackenzie had taken entire super- 
iiitcndonce of tho family treasury— uad that this exemplary woman was putting 
away, us she had done previously, sundry little sums to meet rainy days. 
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periTiissiou, about which I was in doubt, and whether this lady^s two 
slaves would be allowed to go away. 

Tliese cogitations kept the present biographer long awake, and he did 
not breakfast next day until an hour before noon. I had the coffee- 
room to myself by chance, and my meal was not yet ended when the 
waiter announced a lady to visit Mr. Pendcnnis, and Mm. Mackenzie 
made her appearance. No signs of care or poverty M'ci*e visible in 
the attire or countenance of the buxom widow. A handsome bonnet 
decorated ^vithin with a profusion of ix)i)i)ies, bluebells, an<l care of com; 
a jewel on her forehead, not costly, but spleiulid in appearance, and 
glittering artfully over that central sjwt from which her wavy chestnut 
hair parted to cluster in ringlets round her ample checks ; a handsome 
India shawl, smart gloves, a rich silk dress, a neat jxirasol of blue with 
pale yellow lining, a multiplicity of glittering rings, and a very splendid 
gold watch and cliain, which I remembered in former days as hanging 
round poor Rosey’s white neck, — all these adornments set off the widow’s 
person, so that you might have thought her a wealthy capitalist’s lady, 
and never could have supiwsed that she was a poor, clieated, ruined, 
robbed, unfortunate Campaigner. 

Nothing could be more gracious than the acaietl of this lady. She paid 
me many handsome compliments about my literary w'orks — asked most 
affectionately for dear ^Irs. Pendennis and the denr children — and then, 
as I expected, coming to business, contrasted the happiness and genteel 
position of my wife and fahiily with the misery and wrongs of her own 
blessed child and grandson. She never could call that child by the 
odious name whicli lie received at his bajitisin. I knew what bitter 
reasons she had to dislike tlie name of Thomas Newcome. 

She again rapidly enumerated the wrongs she had received at the 
hands of that gentleman ; mentioned the vast sums of money out of 
which she and her soul’s darling had been tricked by tliat jxior muddle- 
headed creature, to say no worse of him ; and descrilMKl finally their 
present pressing need. The doctors, the burial, Rosey’s delicate condition, 
the cost of sweetbreads, calf ’s-foot jelly, and cod-liver oil, were again passed 
in a rapid calculation before me ; and she ended her speech by express- 
ing her gratification that I had attended to her advice of the previous 
day, and not given Clive Newcome a direct loan ; that the family wanted 
it, the Campaigner called upon Heaven to witness ; that Clive and his 
absurd poor father would fling guineas out of the wndow was a fact 
equally certain ; the rest of the argument was obvious, namely, that 
Mr. Pendcnnis should administer a donation to hci’self. 

I had brought but a small sum of money in my pocket-book, though 
Mrs. Mackenzie, intimate with bankers, and having, thank Heaven, in 
spite of all her misfortunes, the utmost confidence of all her tradesmen, 
hinted a j>erfect willingness on her part to accept an order upon her 
friends, Hobson Brothers of London. 

This direct thrust I gently and smilingly parried by- asking Mrs. 
Mockciuic whether she 8up|X)sed a gentleman who had just paid an 
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electioneering bill, and had, at the best of times, but a veiy small 
income, might sometimes not be in a condition to draw satisfactorily 
upon Messrs. Hobson or any other banker 1 Her countenance fell at 
this remark, nor was her cheerfulness much improved by the tender of 
one of the two bank-notes which then ha]>pciied to be in my possession. 
I said that I had a use for the remuining note, and that it would not 
be more than sufficient to pay my hotel bill and the esepenses of my 
party back to London. 

My party] I had here to divulge, with some little trepidation, the 
plan which I had been making overnight ; to explain how I thought 
that Clive’s great talents were wasted at Boulogne, and could only find 
a proper market in London ; how I was pretty certain, through my con- 
nection with booksellers, to find some advantageous employment for him, 
and would have done so months ago had I known the state of the case ; 
but I had believed, until within a very few days since, that the Colonel, 
in spite of bis bankruptcy, was still in the enjoyment of considerable 
military pensions. 

This statement, of course, elicited from the widow a number of 
remarks not complimentary to my dear old Colonel. He might have 
kept his pensions had he not been a fool — he was a baby abo\it money 
matters — misled himself and everybody — was a log in the house, et^ 
etc. etc. 

I suggested that his annuities might possibly be put into some more 
satisfactory shape — that I had trustworthy la^^■ye^8 wdth whom I would 
put him in communication — that he had best come to London to see to 
these matters — and that my wife had a large house where she would 
most gladly entertain the two gentlemeiu 

This I said with some reasonable dread — fearing, iu the first place, 
her refusal ; in the second, her acceptance of the invitation, with a 
proposal, as our house was large, to come herself and inhabit it for a 
while. Had I not seen that Campaigner arrive for a month at poor 
James Biunie’s house in Fitzroy Squai-e, and stay there for many years ] 
Was I not aware that when she once set her foot in a gentleman’s 
establishment, terrific battles must ensue before she could be dislodged ] 
Had she not once been routed by Clive] and was she not now in 
command and possession ] Do I not, finally, know something of the 
world ; and have I not a weak, easy temper ] I protest it was with 
terror that I awaited the widow’s possible answer to my proposal. 

To my great relief, she expressed the utmost approval of both my 
plans. I was uncommonly kind, she was sure, to interest myself about 
the two gentlemen, and for her ble.s8ed Kosey*8 sake, a fond mother 
thanked me. It was most advisable that Clive should earn some money 
by that horrid profession which he had chosen to adopt — trade, the 
called it. She was dearly anxious to get rid both of father aud son, 
and agreed that the sooner they went the better. 

We walked back arm-in-arm to the Colonel’s quarters in the Old 
Town, Mrs. Mackenzie, iu the course of our walk, doing me the honour 
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to intrwluce ine by name to several dingy acquaintances wliom we met 
sauntering up the street, and imparting to me, as each moved away, the 
pecuniary cause of his temporary residence iu Boulogne. Spite of Rosey’s 
delicate state of health, Mrs. Mackenzie did not liesitate to break the 
news to her of the gentlemen’s probable deiwrture abruptly and eagerly, 
as if the intelligence was likely to please her and it did, rather than 
otherwise. The young woman, being in the habit of letting mamma 
judge for her, continued it in this instance ; and whetlier her husband 
stayed or went, seemed to be equally content or apathetic. ‘ And is it 
not most kind and generous of dear Mr. and Mrs. Pendennis to j)ropose 
to receive Mr. Newcome and the ColoneU’ Tins opiX)rtunity for grati- 
tude bc-ing pointed out to Rosey, slie acquiesced in it stnrightway it 

was very kind of me, Rosey was sure. ‘ And don’t you ask after dear 
Mrs. Pendennis and the dear children — you poor dear sutforing darling 
child?’ Rosey, who liad neglectetl this inquirj', immciliately hoi>ed 
Mrs. Pendennis and the children were well. The overpowering mother 
had taken utter possession of this poor little thing. Rosey’s eyes 
followed the Campaigner about, and ap])ealed to her at all moments. 
She sat under Mrs, Mackenzie as a bird before a boa-constrictor, dooine<l 
— fluttering, fascinated ; scared and fawning as a whipt spaniel before 
a keeper. 

The Colonel was on his accustomed bench on the rampart at this 
sunny hour. I repaired thither, and found the old gentleman seated 
by his grandson, who lay, as yesterday, on the little bonne’s lap, one of 
his little purple hands closed round tlie grandfather’s finger. ‘ Hush ! ’ 
says the good man, lifting up Ids other finger to his mu.stachio, as I 
approached, ‘Boy’s asleep. II est bien joli quand il dort — le Boy, 
n’est-ce pas, Marie?’ The maid believed monsieur well — the boy was 
a little angel. ‘This maid is a most trustworthy, valuable person, 
Pendennis,’ the Colonel said, with much gravity. 

The boa-constrictor had fa.seinatcd him too — the lash of that woman 
at home had cowed that helpless, gentle, noble spirit. As I looked at 
the head so upright and manly, now so beautiful and resigne<I — the year 
of his past life seemed to pass before me somehow in a dash of thouglit. 

I could fancy the aarursed tyranny — the dumb acquiescence — the 
brutal jeer — the helpless remorse — the sleepless niglits of pain and 
recollection — the gentle lieart lacerated witli deadly stabs — and tlie 
impotent hope. I own 1 burst into a sob at the sight, and thouglit of 
the noble suffering creature, and hid my face and turned away. 

He sprang up, releasing his hand from the cliild’s, and placing it, the 
kind shaking hand, on my shoulder. ‘What is it, Arthur — my dear 
boy?’ he said, looking wistfully in my face. ‘ No bad news from home, 
my dear ? Laura and the children well ? ’ 

The emotion was mastered in a moment, I put his arm under mine, 
and as we slowly sauntered up and down the sunny walk of the old 
rampart, I told him how 1 liud come with special commands from 
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Laura to bring liim for a while to stay \rith ns, and to settle his 
business, wliich I was sure had been woefully mismanaged, and to see 
whether we could not find the means of getting some little out of the 
wreck of the property for the boy yonder. 

At first Colonel Newcoine would not hear of quitting Boulogne, where 
Rosey would miss him— he was sure she would want him — but before 
the ladies of his family, to whom we presently retunietl, Thomas New- 
come’s resolution was quickly recalled. He agreed to go, and Clive 
coming in at this time was put in |)ossessioii of our plan and gladly 
acquiesced in it. On that very evening I came with a carriage to 
conduct my two friends to the steamboat. Their little packets were 
made and ready. There was no pretence of grief at jKirtiug on the 
w’omeu's side, but Marie, the little maid, with Boy in her anus, crie<l 
s:Mlly ; and Clive heartily embraced the child ; and the Colonel, going 
lack to give it one more kiss, drew’ out of his neckcloth a little gold 
bi“ooch w'liich he wore, and which, trembling, he put into Marie’s hand, 
bidding her take good care of Boy till his retuni. 

‘ She is a goo<l girl — a most faithful, attached girl, Arthur, Jo you 
see 1 ’ tlie kind old gentleman said ; ‘ and I had no money to give her — 
no, not one single rui)ee.* 


CHAPTER LXXIV 

IN WHICH CLIVE BEGINS THE WORLD 

W E are ending our liistoiy’, and yet poor Clive is but beginning 

the world. Henceforth he has to cam the bread wliich he 
eats; and, as I saw his labours, his trials, and bis dis- 
appointments, I could not but compare his calling with my own. 

The drawbacks and j^ennltics attendant upon our profession are taken 
into full account, as we well know, by literary men and their friends. 
Our poverty, hardsliips, and disappointments are set forth W’ith great 
emplnisis, and often with too great truth by those who s])cak of us ; 
but there are advantages belonging to our trade which arc passed over, 
I think, by some of those who e-vercise it and describe it, and for whicli, 
in striking the balance of our accounts, we are not alwajw duly thankful. 
We have no patron, so to sjieak — we sit in antechambers no more, wait- 
ing the present of a few guineits from my lord, in return for a fulsome 
dedication. Wc sell our wares to the book-purveyor, betw’ccu whom 
and us tlicre is no greiitcr obligation tlmu between him and his paper- 
maker or printer. In the gi'cut towns in our country immense stores of 
books are proviiled for us, w ith libraiiaus to class them, kind attendants 
to wait upon us, and comfortable appliances for study. We require 
scarce any ca]ntul wherewith to exercise our trade. What other so-called 
loarued profession is equally fortunate 1 A doctor, for example, after 
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carefully and expensively educating himself, must invest in house and 

carnage, and men-servants, before the public patient 
will think of calling him in. I am told that such gentlemen have to 
coax and wheedle dowagers, to humour liypoehondriacs, to practise a 
score of little subsidiary arts in order to make that of heiiling profitible. 
How many many hundreds of pounds has a barrister to sink upon his 
stock-in-trade before his returns are available? There are the costly 
diurges of university e<lucation— the costly chambers in the Inn of 
Court — the clerk and his maintenance— the inentable travels on circuit 
-^•ertain expenses, all to be defrayetl before the possible client makes 
his appearance, and the chance of fame or competency arrives. The 
prizes are great, to be sure, in the law, but what a prodigious sum the 
lottery-ticket costs ! If a man of letters cannot w'in, neither does he 
risk, so much. Let us speak of our trade as we find it, and not be too 
eager in calling out for public compassion. 

Tlie artists, for tlio most part, do not cry out tlieir woes as loudly 
as some gentlemen of the literary fraternity, and yet I think the life of 
inaiiy of them is harder ; their cliaiices even more precarious, and the con- 
ditions of their profession less independent and agreeable than ours. I 

liave watclied Siiiee, Escpiire, R.A., flattering and fawning, and at 

the same time boasting and swaggering, poor fellow, in onler to secure a 
sitter. I have listened to a Manchester magnate talking about fine 
arts before one of J. J.'s pictures, assuming the airs of a painter, and 
laying down the most absurd laws respecting art. I have seen poor 
Tomkins bowing a ricli amateur through a private view, and noted the 
eager smiles on Tomkins’s fario at tlie amateur’s slightest joke, the sickly 
twinkle of hope in liis eyes as the amateur stopped before his own 
picture. I have been usliered by Cliipstone’s black servant through hall 
after hall peopled with plaster gods and heroes, into Cliipstone’s own 
magnificent studio, where he sat longing vainly for an order, and justly 
dreading liis landlord’s call for the rent. And, seeing how severely these 
gentlemen were taxed in their profession, I liavo been grateful for my 
own more fortunate one, which necessitates cringing to no patron; 
which calls for no keeping up of appearances ; and which requires no 
stock-in-trade save the workman’s industry, his best ability, and a dozen 
sheets of pujier. 

Having to turn witli all his might to his new profession, Clive 
Newcoiue, one of the proudest men alive, chose to revolt and to be 
restive at almost every stage of his training. He had a natural genius 
for his art, and had acquired in his desultory way a very considerable 
skill. His drawing was better than Ids painting (an opinion which, 
were my friend present, he of course would utterly contradict) ; his 
designs and sketehes were far superior to his finislicd comjxir.itions. 
His friends, presuming to judge of tliis artist’s qualifications, v:ntured 
to counsel him accordingly, and were tlmnked for their pains in the 
usual manner. We liad in tlie first plaire to bully and browbeat Olivo 
most fioracly, before ho would take fitting lodgings for the execution 
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of those designs which we Imd in view for him. ‘ Why should I take 
expensive lodgings 1 ’ says Clive, slapj)ing his fist on the table. ‘ I am 
a pauper, and can scarcely afford to live in a garret. Why should you 
pay me for drawing your portrait and Laura’s and the children ? What 
the deuce does Warrington want witli tlie etfigy of l)is grim old mugl 
You don’t want them a bit — you only want to give me money. It 
would be much more honest of me to Uike tlic money at once and own 
that I am a beggar ; and I tell you what, Pen, the only money which I 
feel I come honestly by, is that wlucli is paid me by a little printsellcr 
in Long Acre who buys my drawings, one with another, at fourteen 
shillings apiece, and out of whom I can earn pretty nearly two hundred 
a year. I am doing Mail Coacljes for him, sir, and Charges of Cavalry ; 
tlie public like the Mail Coaches best — on a dark pjiper — the horses and 
milestones picked out white — yellow dust— colwlt distance, and the 
guard and coachman of course in vermilion. That ’s wluit a gentleman 
can get his bread by. Portraits, pooh ! it’s disguised beggary. Crack- 
thorpe, and a half-dozen men of his regiment, came, like good fellows as 
they are, and sent me five pounds apiece for their heads, but I tell you 
I am ashamed to take their money.' Such used to be the tenor of 
Clive Ncwcome’s conversation as he strode up and down oiu: room after 
dinner, pulling his mustaebio, and dashing his long yellow hair off his 
gaunt face. 

When Clive was inducted into the new lodgings at which his friends 
counselled him to hang up his ensign, the dear old Colonel accompanied 
his son, parting with a sincere regret from our little ones at home, to 
whom he became greatly endeared during hi.s visit to us, and who always 
hailed him when he came to see us with smiles and caresses and sweet 
infantile welcome. On that day when lie went away, Laura went up 
and kissed him with tears in her eyes You know how long I have 
been wanting to do it,’ this lady said to her husband. Indeed I cannot 
describe the behaviour of the old man during his stay with us, his 
gentle gratitude, his sweet simplicity and kindness, his thoughtful 
courtesy. There was not a servant in oxir little household but was eager 
to wait upon him. Laxuu’s maid wi\s as tender-hearted at his departure 
as her mistress. He was ailing for a short time, when our. cook per- 
formed prodigies of puddings and jellies to suit his palate. Tho youth 
who held the offices of butler and valet in our establishment — a lazy and 
greedy youth whom Martha scolded in vain — would j\imp up and leave 
his supper to carry a message to our Colonel. My heart is full as I 
remember the kind words which he said to me at pairing, and os I think 
that we were the means of giving a little comfort to that strickcu and 
gentle soul. 

Whilst the Colonel and his soli stayed with us, letters of course passed 
between Clive and his faihily at Boulogne, but my wife remarked that 
the receipt of those letters appeared to give our friend but littlo pleasure. 
They were read iu a minute, and ho would toss them over to his father, 
or thrust them into his i)oekct with a gloomy face. ‘ Doii!t you sco ' 
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groans out Clive to me one evening, ‘ that Roscy scarcely \STites the 
letters, or if she does, that her mother is standing over her? That 
woman is the Nemesis of our life, Pen. How can I pay her off 1 
Great God! how can I pay her off?’ And so having spoken, hia 
head fell between his hands, and as I watclied liiin I s{\w a ghastly 
domestic picture before me of helpless pain, Iniiniliating discord, stupid 
tyranny. 

What, I .say again, are the so-called great ills of life compared to these 
small ones ? 

The Colonel accompanied Clive to tlie lodgings which we had found 
for the young artist, in a quarter not far removed from the old house in 
Fitzroy Square, where some happy years of his youth had been spent. 
When sitters came to Clive — as at first tiiey did in some numbers, many 
of his early friends being anxious to <lo him a ser\’ice — tlie old gentleman 
was extraordinarily cheered and comforted. We could sec by his face 
that affairs were going on well at tlic stu<lio. He showed us tlie rooms 
which Rosey and tlic boy were to occ\ipy. He prattled to onr children 
and their mother, who was never tired of hearing him, al)out Ids grand- 
son. He filled up the future nurserj' with a hundred little nieknacks of 
his own contriving ; and with wonderful cheap baigain.s, wliich he bought 
in his walks alx)ut Tottenham-court Road. He pjisted a most elal>oratc 
book of prints and sketclies for Boy. It was astonishing wliat notice 
Boy already took of pictures. He wouhl liavc all the genius of his 
father. Would he ha<l had a lictter grandfather than the foolish old 
man who liad ruined all belonging to him ! 

However nuich they like cacli other, men in the London world see 
tlicir friends but seldom. The place is so vast that even next door is 
distant ; tlic calls of bu.sine.ss, .society, pleasure, so multifarious that 
mere friend.shii) can get or give but an occasional shake of the hand in 
the hurried moments of pas.sage. Men must live their lives ; and arc 
I)erf<jrcc selfish, but not unfriendly. At a great need you know where 
to look for your friend, and he that he is secure of you. So I went very 
little to Howland Street, where Clive now lived : very seldom to Lamb 
Court, where my dear old friend Warrington still sat in his old chambers, 
though our meetings were none the less cordial when they occurred, and 
our tnist in one another always the same. Some folks say the world is 
heartless : he who says so cither prates commonplaces (the most likely 
and charitable 8\iggestion), or is heartless himself, or is most singular 
and unfortunate in having made no friends. Many such n reasonable 
morbil cannot have ; our nature, I think, not sufficing for that sort of 
jx)lygamy. How many j)ersons wouhl you have to deplore your death ; 
or whose death wo\ild you wi.sh to deplore ? Could our hearts let in 
such a harem of <lear friendsliijw, the mere changes and recurrences of 
grief and mourning would be intolerable, and tax our lives beyond their 
value. In a wonl, we carry our own burden in the world ; push and 
struggle along on our own affairs ; Jire pinched by our own shoes — ■ 
though Heaven forbid we should not stop and forget ourselves some- 
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times when a frioml cries oiit in his distress, or we can help a poor 
stricken wanderer iii his yvay. As for good women — these, my worthy 
reader, are different frotn us — the nature of these is to love, and to do 
kind offices and devise \intiring charities ; — so, I would have you to know, 
that though Mr. Poudcmiis was j^arcus suorum cultor et in/reqiiensj 
. Mrs. Laura found plenty of time to go from Westminster to Bloomsbury; 
and to pay visits to her Colonel and her Clive, both of whom she had 
got to love with all her heart again, now misfortune was on them j and 
both of whom returned her kindness with an affection blessing the 
bestower and the receiver ; and making the husband proud and thankful 
whose ^rife had earned such a noble regard. What is the dearest praise 
of all to a man] his own — or that you should love those whom he 
loves 1 I see Laura Pendeimis ever (xmstant and tender and pure ; ever 
ministering in lier sacred office of kindness — be.stowung love and followeil 
by blessings. Which would I have, think you : that priceless crown 
hymeneal, or the glory of a Tenth Edition 1 

Clive and his father bad found not only a model friend in the lady 
above mentioned, but a perfect prize landlady in their happy lodgings. 
In her house, besides those apartments which Mr. Newcome had 
originally engaged, were rooms just sufficient to accommodate his wife, 
child, and servant, when they should come to him, with a very snug 
little upiMjr chamber for the Colonel, close by Boy's nursery, where he 
liked best to be. ‘ And if there is not room for the Campaigner, as 
you call her,’ says Mrs. Laura, with a shrug of her shoulders, ‘why, I 
am very sorry, but Clive must tiy and bear her absence as well as 
possible. After all, my dear Pen, you know he is married to Rosey 
and not to her mamma ; and so I think it will be quite best that they 
shall have their mhxagt as before.' 

Tlic cheapness of the lodgings which the prize landlady let, tlio 
quantity of neat new furniture which she put in, the consultations 
which she had with my wife regarding these supplies, were quite 
singular to me. ‘ Have you pawned your diamonds, you reckless little 
person, in order to supply all this upholstery]’ ‘No, sir, I have not 
pawned my diamonds,’ Mrs. Laura answers ; and I was left to think (if 
I thought on the matter at all) that the landlady’s own bcnevoleiico hod 
provided these good things for Clive. For the wife of Laura’s husband 
was perforce jwor ; and she asked me for no more money at this time 
than at any other. 

At first, iu spite of his grumbling, Clive’s affairs looked so prosperous, 
and so many sitters came to him from amongst his old friends, that I 
was half inclined to believe, with the Colonel and my wife, that he was 
a prodigious genius, and that his good fortune would go on increasing. . 
Laura was for having Rosey return to her huslmnd. Every wife ought 
to be with her husband. J. J. shook his head about the prospqjity, 

‘ Let us see whether the Academy wll have his pictures this year, and 
what a jdace they will give him,’ said Ridley. To do him justice, Olive 
thought far more liumbly of his compositions than Ridley did. Not a 
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little touching was it to us, who had known the young men in former 
days, to see them in their changed positions. It was Ridley, whose 
genius and industry had put him in the rank of a patron — Ridley, the 
good industrious apprentice, who had won the prize of his art — and hot 
one of his many admirers saluted his talent and success with such a 
hearty recognition as Clive, whose generous soul knew no envy, and 
who always fired and kindled at the success of liis friends. 

Wiien Mr. Clive used to go over to Boulogne from time to time to 
pay his d\itiful visits to his wife, the Colonel did not accompany his son, 
but, during the latter’s absence, would dine with Mrs. Pendennis. 

Though the prej)arations were complete in Howland Street, and Clive 
dutifully went ov’cr to Boulogne, Mrs. Pendennis remarked that he 
seemed still to hesitate about bringing his wife to London, 

Ul>on this Mr. Pendennis observed that some gentlemen W'ere not 
particularly anxious about the society of their wives, and that this pair 
were perhaps l>otter apart. Upon winch !Mrs. Pendennis, drubbing on 
the ground with a little foot, said, ‘Nonsense, for shame, Arthur! How 
can you sjvcak so flippantly! Did he not swear before Hciiv'cn to love 
and cherish her, never to leave her, sir? Is not his duty his duty^ 
sir ! * (a most emphatic stamp of the foot). ‘ Is she not his for better 
or for worse 1 * 

‘Including the Campaigner, my dear! says Mr. P. 

‘Don’t laugh, sir! She must come to him. There is no room in 
Howiaud Street for Mrs. Mackenzie.’ 

‘ You artful scheming creature I We hav'e some spare rooms. Suppose 
we ask Mrs. Mackenzie to come and live with us, my dear ; and we 
could then have the benefit of the garrison anecdotes and mess 
jocularities of your favourite, Captain Goby!’ ' 

‘ I could never bear the horrid man ! ’ cried Mrs. Pendennis. And 
how can I tell why she disliked him ! 

Everything being now ready for the reception of Clive’s little family, 
we counselled our friend to go over to Boulogne, and bring back his 
wife and child, and then to make some final stipulation with the 
Campaigner. He saw, as well as we, that the presence and tjTanny of 
that fatal woman destroyed his father’s health and spirits — that the 
old man knew no peace or comfort in her neighbourhood, and was 
actually hastening to his grave umler that dreadful and unremitting 
persecution. Mrs. Mackenzie made Clive .scarcely less wretched than 
his father— she governed his household — took away his w’eak wife’s 
allegiance and affection from him — and caused the wretchedness of 
every single person round about her. They oxight to live ai)art. If 
she was too poor to subsist upon her widow’s pension, which, in truth, 
was but a v'ery small pittance, let Clive give up to her, say, the half 
of his wife’s income of ilOO a year. His prospects and present means 
of earning money were such that he might afford to do without that 
jwrtion of his incoinc : at any nitc, he and his father would be chcjiply 
ransome<l at tliat ])rice, from their imprisonment to this intolerable 
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person. ‘Go, Clive,’ said his counsellors, ‘and bring back your wife 
and child, and let us all be happy together.’ For, you see, those 
advisers opined that if we had wTitten over to Mrs, Clive Newcome, 
‘Come’ — she would have come with the Campaigner in her suite. 

Vowing that he would behave like a man of courage — and we know 
that Clive had shown himself to be such in two or three previous battle.s 
— Clive crossed the water to bring back his little Rosey. Our good 
Colonel agreed to dine at out house during the days of his eon’s absence. 
I have said how beloved he was by young and old there — and he was 
kind enough to say afterwanls, that no ■woman had mwle him so happy 
as ]jaura. We did not tell him — I know not from what reticence — 
that we had advised Clive to offer a bribe of £50 a year to Mrs. 
Mackenzie ; until about a fortnight after Clive’s absence, and a week 
after his return, when news came that poor old Mrs. Mason was dead 
at Newcome, whereupon we informed the Colonel that he had another 
pensioner now in the Campaigner. 

Colonel Newcome was thankful that his dear old friend had gone out 
of the world in comfort and wthout pain. She had made a will long 
since, leaving all her goods and chattels to Thomas Newcome — but 
having no money to give, tlie Colonel handed over these to the old 
lady’s faithful attendant, Keziah. 

Although many of the Colonel’s old friends had parted from him or 
quarrelled with him in consequence of the ill success of the B. B. C., 
there were two old ladies who yet remained faithful to him — Miss Canii, 
namely, and honest little Miss Honeyman of Brighton, who, when she 
jieard of the return to London of her nephew and brother-in-law, made a 
roilvray journey to the metropolis (being the first time she ever engaged 
in that kind of travelling), rustled into Clive's apartments in Howhuid 
Street in her neatc.st silks, and looking not a day older than on tlmt 
when wo last beheld her ; and after briskly scolding the young man for 
permitting his father to enter into money affairs — of which the poor 
dear Colonel was as ignorant as a baby — siio gave them both to under- 
stand that she had a little sum at her bankers at their disposal— and 
besought the Colonel to remember that her house was his, and tlmt she 
should be proud and happy to receive him as soon and as often and for 
as long a time os he would honour her with his company. ‘ Is not my 
house full of your presents t ’ — cried the stout little old lady—* have 1 
not reason to be grateful to all the Newcomes — yes, to all the New- 
comes,— for Miss Ethel and her family have come to me every year for 
months, and I don’t quarrel with them, and I won’t, although you do, 
sir ? Is not this shawl — are not these jewels that I wear,’ she con- 
tinued, pointing to those well-known ornaments, ‘my dear Colonel's 
gifti Did you not relieve my brother Cliarles in this country and 
procure for him his place in India? Yes, my dear friend — and though 
you have been imprudent in money matters, my obligations towards you, 
and my gratitude, and my affection are alwaj's the same.' Thus Hiss 
Honeyman spoke, with somewhat of a quivering voice at tlio end ot her 
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little oration, but with excelling state and dignity — for she believed 
that her investment of two Inmdred pounds in that unlucky B. B. C., 
which failed for half a million, was a sum of considerable importance, 
and gave her a right to express her opinion to tlie Managers. 

Clive came back from Boulogne in a week, as we have said — but 
he came back without bis wife, much to our alarm, and looked so 
exceedingly fierce and glum when we demanded the reason of his return 
without his family, that we saw wars and battles had taken place, and 
tho\!ght that in this hist continental campaign tlie Campaigner had been 
too much for her friend. 

The Colonel, to whom Clive communicated, though witli \is the poor 
lad held his tongue, told my wife w’hat had happened ; — not all the 
battles whicli no doubt raged at breakfast, dinner, supper, during the 
week of Clive’s visit to Boulogne, — but the \ipshot of these engage- 
ments. Rosey, not unwilling in her first private talk with her husband 
to come to England ^ith him and tlie Ixiy, showed licrself irresolute on 
the second day at breakfast, when the fire was opened on both sides ; 
cried at dinner when fierce assaults took place, in which Clive liad the 
advantage ; slept soundly, but be.sought him to be very firm, and met 
tlie enemy at breakfast witli a quaking heart ; cried all that day, during 
which, pretty well without cease, the engagement lasted ; and when 
Clive might liave conquered and brouglit her olf, tlie weather was windy 
and the sea was rough, and he was pronounced a brute to venture on it 
with a wife in Rosej^’s situation. 

Behind that ‘ situation ’ the widow shiehled herself. She clung to 
her adore<l child, and from that bulwark di.seliarged abuse and satire at 
Clive and his father. He could not rout her out of her jxisition. Having 
had the advantage on the first two or three days, on the four last he 
was beaten, and lost ground in each action. Rosey found that in lier 
situation she could not jiart from her darling mamma. The Campaigner 
for lier part averred tliat she might be reduced to beggary ; that she 
might be robbed of her last farthing and swindled and cheated ; that 
she might see her daughter’s fortune flung away by unprincipled adven- 
turers, and her blessed child left without even the comforts of life ; but 
desert her in such a situation, she never would — no, never ! Was not 
dear Rosey’s health already impaired by the various shocks which she 
had undergone'? Did she not recpiire every comfort, cvciy attendance ? 
l^Ionster ! ask the doctor ! She would stay with her darling child in 
spite of insult and nulene8.s and vulgarity. (Rosey’s father was a King’s 
oflicer, not a Company’s officer, tliank God !) Slic would stay as long 
at least as Rosey’s situation continued, at Boulogne, if not in London, 
but with her child. They miglit refuse to send her money, having 
robbed her of all her own, but she wo\dd jKiwn her gown off her biek 
for her child. Whinqx'rs from Rosey — ciies of ‘Mamma, mamma, 
compose yourself,’ — convidsive sobs — clenelied kmurkles — flashing eyes-— 
embraces rapidly clutched — laughs — stamps — ■snorts — from the dis- 
hevellcil CamiMiigner; grinding teeth — livid fury and rejwated break- 
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ages of tlie third commandment by Clive — I can fancy the whole scene. 
He returned to London without his and when she came she brought 
Mrs. Mackenzie with her. 


CHAPTER LXXV 
founder’s d.\y at grey friars 

R OSEY came, bringing discord and uTetclicdncss with her, to licr 
husband, and the sentence of death or exile to his dear ohl 
father, all of which we foresaw — all of winch Clive’s friends 
would have longed to prevent — all of wliich were inevitable under the 
circumstances. Olive’s domestic affairs were often talked over by our 
little set. Warrington and F. B, knew of his unhappiness. We three 
liad strongly opined that the women being together at Boulogne, should 
stay there and live there, Clive sending them over pecuniary aid as his 
means permitted. * They must hate each other pretty well by this time,’ 
growls George Warrington. ‘Why on earth should they not pjirtl’ 
‘ What a woman that Mrs. Mackenzie is !’ cries F. B. * What an infernal 
tartar and catamaran ! She who was so uncommonly smiling and soft^ 
spoken, and such a hne woman, by jingo ! What puzzles all women 
are !’ F. B. sighed, and drowned further reflection in beer. 

On the other side, and most strongly advocating Roscy’s return to 
Clive, was Mrs. lAura Pendennis ; witli certain argiuncnts for which 
she had chapter and verse, and against which we of the separatist party 
liad no appeal. ‘ Did he marry her only for the days of her pix>sperity 1 ’ 
asked Laura. ‘ Is' it right, is it manly, that he should leave her now she 
is unhappy — ix>or little creature — no woman had ever more need of pro- 
tection ; and who sliould be her natural guardian save her husbind 1 
Surely, Arthur, you forget — have you forgotten them yourself, sir! — 
the solemn vows which Clive made at the altar. Is lie not bound to 
his wife to keep only unto her so long as they both shall live, to love 
her, comfort her, honour her, and keep her in sickness and health 1’ 

‘To keej) her, yes — but not to keep the Campaigner,’ cries Mr. 
Pendennis. ‘ It is a inond bigamy, Laura, which you advocate, you 
wicked, immoral young woman ! ’ 

But Laura, though she smiled at this notion, would not be put off 
from her first projwsition. Turning to Clive, who was with us, talking 
over his doleful family circumstances, she took his liand and plemlwl 
the cause of right and religion with sweet artless fervour. She ngi*eeil 
with us that it was a hard lot for Clive to bear. So much tl»e nobler 
the task, and the fulfilment of duty in' enduring it. A few months too 
would put an end to his trials. When his child was born lull's. Mackenzie 
would take her departure. It would even be Clive’s duty to separate 
from her then, ns it now was to humour his wife in her delieato con- 
dition, and to soothe the poor soul, who hod hud a great deal of 
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ill-health, of misfortune, and of domestic calamity to wear and shatter 
her. Clive acquiesced with a groan, but with a touching and generotis 
resignation as we both thought. ‘She is right, Pen,' he said. ‘I think 
your wife is always right. I will trj^, Laura, and bear iny part, God 
help me ! I will do my duty and strive my best to soothe and gratify 
my poor dear little woman. They will be making caps and things, and 
\^^ll not interrupt me in my studio. Of nights I can go to Clipstone 
Street and work at the Life. There 's nothing like the Life, Pen. So 
you see I shan’t be much at home except at meal-times, when by natiu“e 
I sliall have my mouth full, and no opportunity of quarrelling with poor 
Mrs. Mack.* So he went home, followed and cheered by the love and 
pity of my dear wife, and determined stoutly to bear this heavy yoke 
which fate had put on him. 

To do Mrs. Mackenzie justice, that lady backed up with all her might 
the statement which my wife had put forward with a view of soothing 
poor Clive, viz., that the residence of his mother-in-law in his house was 
only to be temporary. ‘ Temporary ! ' cries Mrs. Mack (who was kind 
enough to make a call on Mrs. Pendenni.s, and treat tliat lady to a piece 
of her mind). ‘Do you suppose, madam, tliat it could be otherwise] 
Do you 8ui)pose that w’orhls would induce me to stay in a house wliere I 
have received such treatment — wiiere, after I and my daughter had been 
robbed of every shilling of our fortune, we are daily insulted by Colonel 
Newcome and his son 1 Do you supiwse, ma’am, that I do not know 
that Clive’s friends hate me, and give themselves airs nnd look dowm 
upon my darling child, and try and make differences between my sweet 
Rosey and me — Ro.sey who might have been dead, or might have been 
starving, but that her dear mother came to her rescue ] No, I would 
never stay. I loathe every day that I remain in tlie house — I w’ould 
rather beg my bread — I would rather sweep the streets and starve — 
though, thank God, I have my pension as the widow of an officer in 
her Majesty’s Service, and I can live upon that — and of t/iat Colonel 
Newcome cannot rob me ; and when my darling love needs a mother’s 
care no longer, I will leave her. I will shake the dust off my feet and 
leave that house, I will. — And Mr. Newcome’s friends may then sneer 
at me nnd abvise me, and blacken my darling child’:; heart towards mo 
if they choose. And I thank you, Mrs. Pendennis, for all your linc/ness 
towards my daughter’s family, and for tli: furniture wduch you have 
sent into the house, and for the trouble you have taken about our family 
arrangements. It was for this I took the liberty of e.illing upon you, 
and I wish you a very good morning.' So speaking, the Campaigner 
left my wife ; and Mrs. Pendennis e»>aeted the plca-sing scene witli great 
spirit to her husljand afterwards, concluding tlie whole with a splendid 
ourtsey and toss of the head, such as Mrs. Mackenzie performed as her 
parting salute. 

Our dear Colonel had fled before her. Ho had acqiuesced humbly in 
the decree of fate ; and, lonely, old, and batten, mart'hed honestly on 
the pat'.i of duty. It was a great ble.ssing, he wrote to us, to him to 
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think that in happier days and during many years he had been enabled 
to benefit his kind and excellent relative Mi$s Honeymau. He could 
thankfully receive her ho.spitality now, and claim the kindness and 
shelter which this old friend gave him. No one could be more anxious 
to make him comfortable. The air of Brighton did him the greatest 
good ; he had found some old friends, some old Bengalees there, with 
whom he enjoyed himself greatly, etc. How much did we, who knew 
]>is noble spirit, believe of this story I To us Heaven had awarded 
health, happiness, competence, loviug children, united hearts, and 
modest prosperity. To yonder good man, wlio.se long life shone with 
benefactions, and whose career was but kindness and honour, fate 
ilecreed poverty, disappointment, separation, a lonely old age. We 
boweil our heads, humiliated at the contrast of his lot and ours ; and 
prayed Heaven to enable us to bear our preseut good fortune meekly, 
and our evil days, if they should come, with such a resiguatiou as tl^ 
good Christian showed. 

I forgot to say that our attempts to better Thomas Newcome’s money 
affairs wore quite in vain, the Colonel insisted upon laying over every 
shilling of his military allowances and retiring pension to the parties 
from whom he had borrowed money previous to his bsinkruptcy. ‘ Ah, 
what a good man that is ! ^ says Mr. Sherrick, with tears in his eyes, 
‘ what a noble fellow, sir ! Ho would die rather than not pay every 
farthing over. He ’d sbirve, sir, that he would. Tlio money ain’t mine, 
sir, or, if it was, do you think I M take it from the poor old boy 1 No, sir ; 
by Jove I honour and reverence him more now lie ain’t got a shilling in 
his pocket, than ever I did when we thought he was a-rolliiig in money.* 

My wife made ouo cr two efforts at Sainarihui visits in Howland 
Street, but was received by Mrs. Clive with such a faint welcome, 
and by the Campaigner with so grim a countenance, so many sneers, 
innuendoes, insults almost, that Laura’s charity was beaten back, and 
she ceased to press good offices thus thanklessly received. If Clive 
came to visit us, as he very rarely did, after an official question or two 
r^arding the health of his wife and child, no further meution w’as made 
of his family affairs. His painting, he said, was getting on tolerably 
well ; he had work, scantily paid it is tnie, but work sufficient. Ho 
was reserved, imcommunicative, unlike the frank Clive of former times, 
and oppressed by his circumstances, as it was easy to see. I did not 
press the confidence which lie was unwilling to offer, and thought best 
to respect his silence. I had a thousand affairs of my own : who has 
not in London 1 If you die to-morrow, your dearest friend will feel for 
you a hearty pang of sorrow, and go to his business as usual. I could 
divine, but would not care to describe, the life which uiy poor Clive >vas 
now leading ; the vulgar misery, the sordid home, the cheerless toil, and 
lock of friendly companionship which darkened his kind soul. I was 
glad Clive’s father was away. The Colonel wrote to us twice or thrice \ 
could it be three mouths ago 1 bless me, how time flies ! He was happy, 
ho ^vtote, with Miss Honeyman, who took the best care of him. 
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Mention has lx*on made once or twice in tlie course of tliis history of 
the Grey Friars school, — where the Colonel and Clive and I Iiad been 
brought u|), — an ancient foundation of the time of James i., still sul>- 
sisting in tlie heart of London city. The deatlulay of tlie founder of 
the j)lacc is still kejit solemnly by Cistercians. In tiicir chapel, wdiere 
assemble tlie boys of the school, and the fourscore old men of the 
Hosj)ital, the founder’s tomb stands, a huge edifice, emblazoned with 
henildic decorations and clumsy ciirved allegories. Tlierc is an old Hall, 
a bea\itiful siwcimeii of the aa-hitecture of James’s time — an old Hall 1 
many old Ralls ; old staircases, old passjigcs, old chamlxjrs decorated with 
old jwrtraits, walking in the midst of which we walk, as it were, in the 
early seventeentli century. To others than Cistercians, Grey Friars is a 
dreary place possibly. ' Nevertheless, the pupils ciUn^ated there love to 
revi.sit it ; and the oldest of us glow young Jigain for an liour or two as 
we come back into tliosc scenes of childhood. 

The custom of the school is, that on tlic 12t!i of December, tlie 
Founder’s Day, the head gown-lwy shall recite a Latin oration, in praise 
Fumhilorh Kostri, and upon other subjects ; and a goodly com|)any of 
old Cistercians is generally brought togetlier to attend tliis oration : 
after wliicli we go to chajiel and hear a sermon, after w'hich we adjourn 
to a great dinner, where old condiscijiles meet, old tojtsts arc given, and 
spccclies are made. Before marching from the oration-hall to cliajiel, 
tlie stewards of the day’s dinner, according to ohl-fashioncd rite, have 
wands jait into their hands, walk to church at the head of the jirocession, 
and sit there in j>liices of honour. The boys are already in their seats, 
witli smug fresli faces, and shining white collars ; tlie old black-gowned 
jicnsioncrs are on their benches, the cha|)el is lighted, and Founder’s 
Tomb, with its grotesque cartings, monsters, hemldries, darkles and 
.shines with the most wonderful shadows and lights. There he lies, 
Fundator Noster, in his ruff and gown, awaiting tlie great Examination 
Day. We ohlsters, be we ever so old, become Ixiys again as we look at 
tliat familiar old tomb, and think how the seats are altcre<I since we 
were here, and how the doctor — not the present doctor, the <loctor of 
Qiir time — used to .sit yonder, and his awful eye used to frighten us 
shuddering boys, on whom it lighte«l ; and how the boy next us tvoxtld 
kick our shins during service time, and how the monitor would cane u.s 
aftcrivards because our shins were kickc<l. Yonder sit forty clierrj'- 
cheeked boys, thinking alxmt home ami holidays to-morrow. Yonder 
sit some threescore old gentlemen jicnsioners of the Ho.sjiital, listening 
to the prayers and the psalms. You hear them coughing feebly in the 
twiliglit, — the old reverend blackgowns. Is Codd Ajax alive? you 
wond(*r — the Cistercian lads culled the.se old gentlemen Codds, I know 
not wlicrefore — I know not wherefore — but is old Codd Ajax alive I 
wonder? or Codd Soldier? or kind old Coild Gentleman, or Inus the 
grave closed over them? A plenty of candles lights up this chaiH^l, and 
this scene of age and youth, and early Jiiemorics, and |>»)mpuus death. 
How solemn the well-remcmlx!rcd pniyers are here uttered agjiiu in the 
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place where in childhood we usc<l to licar tliom 1 How bc<autiful and 
decorous tlie rite ; how noble the ancient words of the eupplic^ations 
which the priest utters, and to wliich {jeiioratioiis of fresh children and 
troops of bygone seiiioi-s have criwl Anieii under those arches ! The 
service for Founder’s Day is a si)ecial one j one of the psalms selected 
being the thirty-seventh, and we hear — 

23. The steps of a gootl man are ordered by the Lonl, and he 
delighteth in his way. 

24. Though he fall, he shall not be utterly cast do^ni, for the Lord 
npholdcth him with his hand. 

25. I have been young, and now am oM, yet have I not scon the 
righteous forsaken, nor his .seed begging their bread. 

A.s wc came to this verse, I chanced to look up from my book towards 
the swarm of black-coated j)cusioncrs ; aud amongst them — amongst 
them — sat Thomas Newcomc. 

His dear old head was bent down over his prayer-book ; there was no 
mistaking him. He woi-o tlic black gown of tlie ix^iisioncrs of the 
Hospital of Grey Friars. His Order of the Bath was on his breast. 
He stood there amongst the Poor Brethren, \ittering the res|)onses to 
the p.S!ilm. The .steps of this good man hud been ordered hither by 
Heaven’s decree : to tliis ahnsliouse ! Here it was orduineil that a life 
all love, and kindness, and honour should end ! I heunl no more of 
I)raycrs, and i)sulins, and sermon, after that. How daml I to be in a 
jdace of mark, and he, he yonder among the ]X)or? Oh, iMinlon, you 
noble soul ! I ask forgiveness of you for being of a world that has so ' 
treated you — you my better, you the lioiicst, and gentle, and gotnl ! I 
thought the service would never end, or the organist’s voluntaries, or 
the i)rcuichcr’s homily. 

Tlie organ played us out of chapel nt length, ami I waited in the 
autc-chapcl until tlic i)cnsioncrs took their turn to (piit it. My dear 
dear old friend ! I ran to him with a warmth aud eageniess of 
recognition which no doubt showed themselves iii my face ami nci'ents 
us my liei\rt was moved at the sight of him. His own wan face flushed 
uj) when lie saw me, and his hand shook in mine. ‘ I liavo found a 
liomc, Aitliur,’ said he. ‘ Don’t you remember, before I went to India, 
when wo came to .sec the old Grey Friars, ami visited Captain Searsdalc 
in his room? — a Poor Brother like me — an old Peninsular man. Seui'sdulo 
is gone now, sir, and is where “ the wicked cease fmm troubling and 
the weary are at rest”; and I thought then, wlicii we saw him — hero 
would be a j>lace for an old fellow when liis can*er was over, to hang 
his sword up ; to luimblc his soul, ami to v.'ait thankfully for the end, 
Artliur. My good friend Lord H., wlio is a Cistoix-ian like ourselves, 
ami bus just Ix'eu aj)|)ointed a governor, giwo mo his first nomiimtioiu 
Don’t bo agitated, Artliur my boy, I am very hajipy. I have good 
({uarters, good food, good light ami fire, and gootl fiiomls ; blessed bo 
God 1 my dear kind yo\mg friend — my boy’s friend ; you have alwuj’s 
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been so, sir ; and I take it uncommonly kind of you, and I thank God 
for you, sir. Why, sir, I am as happy as the day is long.’ He uttered 
words to tliis effect as we walked through the courts of the building 
towanls his room, which in truth I found neat and comfortable, with a 
brisk fire crackling on the hearth ; a little tea-table laid out, a Bible 
and spectacles by the side of it, and over the mantelpiece a drawing of 
his grandson by Clive. 

‘ You may come and see me here, sir, wliencver you like, and so may 
your dear wife and little ones, tell Laura, witli my love ; — but you 
must not stay now. You must go back to your dinner.’ In vain I 
pleiided that I had no stomach for it. He gave me a look, which 
seemed to sjiy he desired to be alone, and I had to respect that order 
and leave him. 

Of course I came to him on the very next day ; though not with my 
wife and children, who w’ere in tnith absent in the country at Rosebury, 
where they W’ere to pa.ss the Cliristmas holidays ; and where, tliis school- 
dinner over, I was to join them. On my second visit to Grey Friars 
iny good friend entered more at length into the reasons w’hy he had 
assumed the Poor Brother’s gown ; and I cannot say but that I 
acquiesced in his reasons, and admired that noble humility and con- 
tentedness of which he gave me an example. 

‘That wliich had caused him most grief and pain,’ he said, ‘in the 
issue of that unfortunate bink, was the thouglit that poor friends of his 
had been induced by his representations to invest their little capital in 
that siMJCulation. Good Miss Honeyiuan, for instance, meaning no harm, 
and in all re-spects a most honest and kiiully-disposed old lady, has 
ncvertlieless alludwl more than once to the fact tliut her money had 
been thrown away; and these allusions, air, made her hospitality some- 
what hard to bear,’ sjud the Colonel. ‘At home — at poor envy’s, I 
mean — it wjis even worse,’ he continued, ‘hfrs. Mackenzie for months 
past, by her complaints, and — and her comluct, hiis made my son and 
me 80 miserable — tliat fliglit before her, and into any refuge, was the 
best course. She, too, does not mean ill. Pen. Do not waste any of 
your oaths upon that j>oor woman,’ he added, holding up his finger, and 
smiling sadly. ‘She thinks I deceived her, though Heaven knows it 
W’as myself I dcccivwl. She has great influence over Rosey. Very few 
persons am resist that riolent and headstrong woman, sir. I could not 
halt her rc])roaches, or my jwor sick daughter’s, Avhoin her mother leads 
almost entirely now, and it w’as with all this grief on my mind that, as 
I was W’alking one day upon Brighton cliff, I met my schoolfellow, iny 
Lord H. — w)io 1ms ever been a good friend of mine — and who told me 
how he had just been apj)ointed a governor of Grey Friars. Ho asked 
file to dine with him on the next <lay, and would take no refusal. Ho 
knew of my pecuniary mi.sfortiincs, of course — and showed himself most 
noble and liberal in his offeia of help. I wa.s very much touched by 
his goodness, Pen, — and made a clean breast of it to his Lordsliip ; who 
at first would not hear of my coming to this place — and offered me out 
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of tlie piirse of an old brother school-fellow and an old brother soldier 
5US jniich — as much as should hist me my time. Wasn't it noble of liiin, 
Arthur 1 God bless him 1 Tlierc arc good men in the world, sir, there 
arc true friends, as I have found in these Inter days. Do you know, 
sir,’ — here the old man’s eyes twinkled, — ‘that Fred Buyham fixe<l uj) 
that bookcase yonder — and brought me my little boy’s picture to hang 
up? Boy and Clive will come and see me soon.’ 

‘Do you mean they do not come?’ I crie<l. 

‘ They don’t know I am here, sir,’ said the Colonel, with a sweet, 
kind smile. ‘ They think I am visiting his Lordsld]) in Scotland. Ah, 
they are good pe-ojde I When we had had our talk dowmstairs over our 
bottle of claret — where my old cominander-in-chief would not hear of 
my plan — we went upsbiirs to lier Ladysliip, who saw that her husband 
was disturbed, and asked the reason. I dare say it was tlie good claret 
that mmle me speak, sir ; for I told her that I and her Imsbaud had 
had a dispute, and that I would hike her Ladyship for uini>ire. And 
then I told her the story over, tliat I had paid away every ru])ee to the 
creditors, and mortgaged my pensions and retiring allowances for the 
same end, tliat I wjis a biirilen upon Clivy, who luul work enough, iwor 
boy, to keep his own family and his wife’s mother, whom my impru- 
dence had imjK)verished, — that here was an lionourable a.sylum which 
my friend could procure for me, and was not that better than to dmin 
his purse? She was very much moved, sir — she is a very kind lady, 
though she passed for being very proud and haughty in India — so 
wrongly are i>eople judged. And iJord H. said, in liis rough way, “ that, 
by Jove, if Tom Newcoine took a thing into bis obstinate old head no 
one could drive it out.” And so,’ said the Colonel, wth his sad smile, 
* I liad my own way. Lady H. was good enough to come and see me 
tl»c very next day — and do you know, Pen, she iimted me to go and 
live with them for the rest of my life — made me the most generous, the 
most delicate offers? But I knew I was right, and held my own. I 
am too old to work, Arthur : and better here, wliilst I am to stay, than 
elsewhere. Look 1 all this furniture came from H. House — and that 
wardrobe is full of linen, which she sent me. She has been twice to 
see me, and every officer in this Hospital is as courteous to me as if I 
had my fine house.’ 

I tliought of the psalm we had heard on the previous evening, and 
turned to it in the opened Bible, and jiointed to the vei*se, * Though he 
fall, ho shall not be utterly cast down, for the Lord uphohlcth him.’ 
Thomas New’come seeing iny occupation, laid a kind, trembling hand on 
my shoulder; and then, putting on his glasses, with a smile bent over 
the volume. And who that saw hun then, and knew liim and loved 
him as I did — wiio would not have humbled his own hwirt, and breathed 
liis inward pmycr, confessing and adoring the Divine “Will, which 
ordains these trials, these triumphs, these humiliations, these blessed 
griefs, this crowning Love ? 

I had tlie happiness of bringing Clive and his little boy to Thomas 
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Newcomc that evening) and beard the child’s cry of recognition and 
surprise, and the old man calling the boy’s name, as I closed the door 
upon that meeting ; and by the night’s mail I went down to Newcome, 
to the friends with whom niy ow’ii family w'ere already staying. 

Of course, my conscioncc-keeper at Rosebury was anxious to know 
about the school-dinner, and all the speeches made, and the guests 
assembled there ; but she soon ceased to inquire about these when I 
came to give her the news of the discovery of our dear old friend in the 
habit of a Poor Brother of Grey Friars. She was very glad to hear 
that Clive and his little son had been reunited to the Colonel ; and 
appeared to imagine at first, that there was some wonderful merit upon 
my part in bringing the three together. 

‘ Well — no great merit, Pen, as you will put it,’ says the Confessor ; 
‘ but it was kindly thought, sir, — and I like my husband wlien he is 
kind best) and don’t wonder at your having ma<le a stupid speech at 
the dinner, as you say you did, when you had this other subject to think 
of. That is a beautifid psalm. Pen, and those verses which you were 
reading when you saw him csiwcially lx*autiful.’ 

‘ But in the presence of eighty old gentlemen, who have all come to 
decay, and have all had to bog tlieir bread in a manner, don’t you think 
the clergyman might choose some other psiilmT asks Mr. Pendenuis. 

‘ They were not forsiiken ufltrly, Arthur,* says Mrs. L^iura gravely ; 
but wthcr declines to argue the jwint raised by me ) namely, tliat the 
selection of that especial tliirty-seventh j)salm was not complimentary to 
those decayed old gentlemen. 

‘ All the p.salms are good, sir,’ she says, ‘and this one, of course, is 
includwl,’ and thus the distmssion closed. 

I then fell to a description of Howland Street, and poor Clive, whom 
I had found tlierc over his work. A dubioiis maid scanned my appear- 
ance rather eagerly wlien I asked to see him. I found a picturcKlcjiler 
chaffering with him over a bundle of sketches, and his little boy, already 
pencil in hand, lying in one corner of the room, the sun playing about 
his yellow hair. The child looked languid and pale, the father worn 
and ill. When the dealer at length took his bargains away, I gnwliially 
broke my errand to Clive, and told him fiom whence I had just come. 

He had thought his father in Scotland with Lord H. ) and wjis 
immensely moved with the news which I brought. 

‘ I haven’t written to him for a month. It ’a not plcjusjint letters I 
liavo to write. Pen, and I can’t make them pleasiuit. Uj), Tommykin, 
and put on your cap.’ Tommykin jumps up. ‘Put on yoiu* cap, and 
tell them to take off your pinafore, and tell grandmamma ’ 

At that name Tommykin begins to cry. 

‘Look at that!* says Clive, commencing to speak in the French 
hinguage, which the child interrupts by calling out in that tongue, ‘ I 
speak also French, papa.’ 

‘ Well, my child ! You will like to come out with l>apa, and Betsy 
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can dress you.' He flings off his own paint-stained shooting-jacket as 

a ^ ® wardrobe, and a hat from 

a helmet on the shelf. He is no longer the handsome splendid boy of 

^ haggard face and slouched 

handkerchief ? I am not the dandy I was, Pen,' he says bitterly, 

A little voice is heard crying overlicful— and giving a kind of gasD 

le wretched f=ifcher stops in some indifferent speech he was trji^to 

he can t attend to «ie child, Mrs. Mackenzie manages the house for 

me— and— here I Tommy, Tommy I papa’s coming!* Tommy has 

been dying again, and flinging open the studio door, Clive calls out 
and dashes upstairs. • * 

Lini poor ToDimy’s scared little 

^ objurgations, aud the Campaigner’s voiee barking 

hk^ 7“^ oo^oriug in the ne.xt room. Behave 

t . M fi? *i.T ^ — “ * • ^ scream is heard. It is Clive 

eanng a clnld s hat out of the Campaigner's hands, with which, and 

L^shoSlder''’ downstairs, bearing little Tommy on 

vniTT ^ a heart-broken 

liead ’ * 1 “ * ^ tremble, to tie the hat on the boy's 

bed Ho laughs bitteriy at the ill success of his endeavours. ‘Oh. 
you silly papa I' laughs Tommy too. 

The door is flung open, and the re<l-faced Campaigner appeara Her 

w“f !r“*i *'®'' bo'xlonux of hair are disan^^ upon 

her forehei^ the ornaments of her cap, clicap, and dirty, aud mimer^ 

only give her a wilder appearance. She is in a laige and dingy wrapper’ 

S t r r n '‘® Preacn Jheraelf a W mS 

Says different from the smiling JIis. Mackenzie of 

‘He sliall not go out of a winter day, sir,’ slic breaks out. ‘ I have 
his mother s orders, whom you are lUlmg. Mr. Peiuleiiiiis ! ’ She 

T I**®, *"“®’ bcaves. and she 

])rei»re3 for combat, and looks at me over her shoulder 

bir. P?„d"S: w!"" 

winter^-^'***^ delicate, sir,* cries Mrs. Mackenzie; ‘and tliis 

T **^*®’' * stomp, and passes through her 

guarf with Tommy, and we descend the stairs, and at lengtli are in 

of ctws hlZ'l '^®®®^'“ 
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CHAPTER LXXVI 

CHRISTM.^S AT KOSERURY 

W E liave kiioAvii our friend Florae under two arist(M-nitic naincr, 

and might now salute him hy a thinl, to which he was 
entitled, although neither he nor his wife ever chose to 
assume it. His father was lately dead, and M. Paul de Flomc might 
sign himself Due d’lvry if lie chose, hut he was indifferent as to the 
matter, and liis wife’s friemls indignant at the idea that their kins- 
woman, after having heen a Primness, should descend to the rank of a 
mere Duchess. So Prince and Princess these good folks remained, being 
exceptions to that order, inasmucli as their friends could certainly put 
their trust in them. 

On his father’s death Florae went to Paris, to settle tlie affairs of the 
paternal succession ; and, haring l)een for some time absent in his native 
country, returned to Rtisehury for tlie winter, to resume that sport of 
which he wa.s a distinguisheil amateur. He hunted in black during the 
ensuing season ; and, indeed, henceforth laid aside his splendid attire 
and his aUurfs as a young man. His waist expanded, or wjxs no longer 
confined by the cestus which liad given it a shape. When he laid aside 
his black, his whiskers, too, wont into a sort of half-mourning, and 
appeared in grey. ‘I make myself old, my friend,’ he said pathetically; 
* I have no more neither twenty years nor forty.’ He went to Rosebiiry 
Church no more ; but, with great order and sobriety, drove every Sunday 

to the neighlxniring Catholic chn(>el at C Castle. We had- an 

m;lesiastic or two to dine with us at Rosebmy, one of whom I am 
inclined to think was Florae’s director. 

A reason, jicrhajis, for Paul’s altered demeanour was the presence of 
his mother at Rosebmy. No politeness or respect could be greater than 
Paul’s towards the Countess, Had she been a sovereign princess, 
Mwlame de Florae could not have been treated with more j)rofoun(l 
courtesy than she now received from her son. I think the humble- 
minded lady couhl have dispensed with some of his attentions; hut 
Paul was a i)crsouagc who demonstrated all his sentiments, and jkt- 
formed his various parts in life u*ith the greatest vigour. As a man of 
pleasure, for iiistauce, what more active roue thfin hel As s. Jeune 
)iomme, who could he younger, and for a longer time ? As a country 
gentleman, or an homme <Vaffaires, he insisted uixm dressing each 
character with the most rigid accuracy, and an exjictitude that reminded 
one somewhat of Bouffc*, or Ferville, at the play. I wonder whether, 
when he is quite old, he will tliiuk i)roi)cr to wear a pigtail, like his old 
fatlicr? At any rate, that was a good part which tho kind fellow was 
now acting, of reverence towards his wdowwl mother, and affectionate 
respect for her declining days. He not only felt these amiable senti- 
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menu, but he inipartt^I tlieiu to his frieiuls freely, as liis wont was. 
lie used to weep freely, — rpute unrestmineil by the presence of the 
.lomesties as English sentiment would be and when Madame do 
Flonic quitted the room after dinner, would squeeze my hand and tell 
me, with streaming eyes, that his mother was an angeb ‘ Her life has 
Ix'eii but a long trial, my frieml,’ lie would say. ‘ Shall not I, who have 
wiused her to slied so many tears, endeavour to dry some 1 ’ Of courae 

so ])ious encouraged him in an intention 

1 reader has already been made acquainted with this lady by 
lettera of hem •which came into my possession some time after the 
events which I am at present narrating: my wife, through our kind 
fneiul Colonel Newcome, had also had the honour of an introduction to 
Madame do Flomc at Paris; and, on coming to Rosebury for the 
Chr htmas Iiolidays, I found Laura and the children gi'eatly in favour 
ith tue good Countess. She treated her son's wife ^ith a perfect 
lioup d.s ant courtesy. She was ti.ankfid to Madame de Montcmitour 
tor the latter s great goodness to her son. Familiar with but very few 
persons, she could scarcely be iutimate with her homely daughter-in-law 
Madame do Moiiteoiitour stood in the greatest awe of her ; and to do 
that pod lady justice, ailmii-cd and reverenced Paul’s mother with all 
ler simple heart. lu tiaith, I tliink almost every one hml a certain awe 
of Madame de Florae, except children, who came to her trustingly, and, 
as it were, by instmct. The habitual melancholy of her eyes vanished 
as they lightwl ui>ou young faces and infantile smiles. A sweet love 
beameil out of her couiiteiiaiice : an aiigelie smile shone over her face 
as she bent towaixls them and caressed them. Her demeanour then’ 
nay her looks and ways at otlier times ;-a certain gracious sadness, a 
fijmpatiiy with all grief, and pity for all pain; a gentle heart, yeaniiiig 

^.nosi^n i r : “I*,''’ a love tl.at wef 

almost an anguish ; in the affairs of the common world only a dignified 

^^uiesceiice as if her place was not in it, and her thoughts were in her 

Home elsewliere these qualities, wliich we had seen e.xemplified in 

another life, Laura and her huslwud watched in Madame de Florae, and ' 

wo loved her because she w,is like our mother. I seo iu such women 

be good and pure, the patient and faitliful, the tried and meek— the 

tolh>\n*m of Him wJiose earthly life was divinely sad and tender 

Hut, good as slie was to us and to all, Ethel Newcome was the 

Fr«ich lady 8 gimtest favourite. A bond of extreme tenderness and 

affection united those two. The elder friend miulo constant visits to 

the younger at Newcome; and when Miss Newcome, as slie frequently 

di.I, came to Rosebury, we used to see that they preferre<l to be alone 

divining and respiting the sympathy which brought those two faithful 

hearts together. I can inmgiue now the two tall forms slowly pacing 

the garden walks, or turning, as they lighted on the young ones in Uieir 

play. What was their talkl I never askeil it. Perhaps Ethel never 

said what was m licr hear t, though, be sure, the other knew it. Though 
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the grief of those they love is untold, women hear it ; as they soothe it 
with unspoken consolations. To see the elder lady embrace her friend 
as they jwirted was something holy — a sort of saint-like salutation. 

Consulting the person from whom I had no secrets, we had thouglit 
best at 6rst not to mention to our friends tlie place and position in 
which we had found our dear Colonel ; at least to wait for a fitting 
opportunity on which we might break the news to those wlio held him 
in such affection. I told how Clive was hard at work, and hojwl the 
best for him. Good-nat\ired Madame de Montcontour was easily satisfied 
with my rejdies to her questions concerning oiu* friend. Ethel only 
asked if he and her uncle were well, and once or tuiee made imiuiries 
respecting Rosey and her child. And now it was that my wife told me, 
what I need no longer keep secret, of Ethel’s extreme anxiety to serve 
her distressed relatives, ami how she, liaura, had alrea<ly acted as Miss 
Newcome’s almoner in furnishing and hiring those aimrtmeuts which 
Ethel believed were occupied by Clive and his father, and wife and 
child. And my wife further informed me with what deep grief Ethel 
had hear<l of her uncle’s misfortune, and how, but that she fcare<l to 
offend his pride, she longe<l to give him assistance. She ha<l even 
ventured to offer to send liiin pecuniary help ; but the Colonel (who 
never mentioned tlie circumstance to me or any other of his friends), 
in a kind but very cold letter, had declined to be beholden to his 
niece for help. 

So I may have remained some days at Rosebury, and the real position 
of the two Newcomes was unknown to our friends there. Christmas 
Eve was come, and, acconling to a long-sti\nding promise, Ethel 
Newcome and her two children had arrived from the Park, wliich 
dreary mansion, since his double defeat. Sir Barnes scarcely ever 
visited. Christmas was come, and Rosebury Hall was decorated Tvith 
holly. Florae did his best to welcome his friends, and strove to 
make the meeting gay, though in tnith it was rather melancholy. 
The children, however, were happy : tliey had pleasure enough, in the 
.school festival, in the distribution of cloaks and blankets to the p^r, 
and in Madame de Montcontouris gardens, delightful and beautiful 
though winter was there. 

It was only a family meeting, Madame de Florae’s widowhood not 
permitting her presence in large companies. Paul sat at his table 
between his motlier and Mrs. Pendennis ; Mr. Pendennis opjwsite to 
him with Etliel and Madame de Montcontour on each side. The four 
children were placed between these personages, on whom Madame de 
Florae looked with her tender glances, and to whoso little wants the 
kindest of hosts ministered with uncommon good-nature and affection. 
He was very soft-hearted about children. ‘ Pourquoi n’en avons-noiLs 
jwis, Jeanne? I pourquoi n’en avons-nous pas?’ he said, addressing 
his wife by her Christian name. The poor little la<ly looked kindly at 
her husband, and then gave a sigh, and turned and heaped cake upon 
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the plate of the child next to her. No mamma or Aunt Ethel could 
interiwse. It waa a very light wholesome cake. Brown made it on 
purpose for the children, ‘ the little darlings ! * cries the Princess. 

The children were very happy at being allowed to sit up so late to 
dinner, at all tlie kindly amusements of the day, at the holly and 
mistletoe clustering round the lamps— the mistletoe, under which the 
gallant Florae, skilled in all British usjiges, vowed he would have his 
privilege. But the mistletoe was clustered round the lamp, the lamp 
was over the centre of the great round table— the innocent gratification 
which he proposed to himself was denied to M. Paul. 

Ill the greatest excitement and gooil-humour, our host at the dessert 
made us des speech. He carried a toast to the charming Ethel, another 
to the charming Mistress Laura, another to his good freu’, his brave 
frren’, his 'aj)j)y fren’, Pendennis — 'appy as possessor of such a wife 
’appy as writer of works destined to the immortality, etc. etc The 
little cliildren round about clapped their hap]>y Httle hands, and laughed 
and crowed in chorus. And now the nureery and its guardians were 

about to retreat, when Florae said he had yet a speech, yet a toast and 

he bade the butler pour wine into every one's glass— yet a toast— and 
he carried it to tlie health of our dear friends, of Clive and his father — 
the go<^, the bmve Colonel ! ‘We who are happy,’ says he, ‘shall we 
not think of those who are good? We who love each other, shall we 
not remember those whom we all love?’ He spoke with very great 
tenderness and feeling. ‘Ma bonne mfere, thou too shalt drink this 
toast I he said, taking his mother’s hand, and kissing it. She returned 
his caress gently, and tasted the wine with her pale lips. Ethel’s head 
bent in silence over her glass ; and as for Laura, need I say what 
liappened to her ? When the ladies went away my heart was opened 

to my friend Florae, and I told him where and how I had left my dear 
Clive's father. 

The Frenchman’s emotion on hearing this tale was such that I have 
loved him ever since. Clive in want! Why had he not sent to his 
fnend? Grands DieuxI Clive who had helped him in his greatest 
distils. Clive's father, ce prtux chevalier^ ce parfait gentilhcnnme I 
in a hundred rapid exclamations Florae exhibited hi's sympathy, asking 
of Fate, why such men as he and I were sitting surrounded by splendours 
—before golden vases— crowned with flowere— with valets to kiss our 
feet— (th(«e were merely figures of speech in which Paul e.xpressed his 
prosperity) whilst our friend the Colonel, so much better than we 
spent his last days in poverty, and alone. * 

I liked my host none the less, I own, because that one of the conditions 

present life, wliich apjieared the hardest to most people 
aff^ted Korac but little. To be a pensioner of an Ancient Institution ? 
Why not ? Might not any officer retire without shame to the Invalidea 
at the close of his campaigns, and had not Fortune conquered our old 
friend, and age and disaster overcome him? It never once entered 
Thomas Newcome’s head, nor OUve’s, nor Florae's, nor his mother’s 
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tliat tlie Colonel demcAned liimself at all by aecepting that Ijonnty ; and 
I reeollcot Warrington sharing our sentiment and trolling out those 
noble lines of the old poet : — 

‘ His golden locks Time hath to silver turned ; 

0 Time too swift, 0 swiftness never ceasing ! 

His youth ’gainst time and age hath ever spumed, 

But spurned in vain ; youth waneth by increasing. 

Beauty, strength, youth, are flowers but fading seen. 

Duty, faith, love, are roots, and ever green. 

His helmet now shall make a hive for bees, 

And lovers’ songs be turned to holy psalms ; 

A man at arms must now stTve on his knees. 

And feed on prayers, wliich are old age’s alms.* 


We, I say, respected our friend, whatever was the coat he wore ; 
wherea.s, among the Coloners own kinsfolk, dire was the dismay, and 
indignation even, wliich tliey expressed when they came to hear of this 
which they were jilca-sed to call degnulation to their family. Mrs. Hobson 
Newcome, in subsecpient confidential communication witli the writer of 
these memoirs, imjiroved tlie ocea.sioii religiously as her wont was ; 
referred tlic inattiT to Heaven too, and thought fit to assume tliat the 
celestial jiowers Inul decreed this humiluition, this dreadful trial for 
the Newcome family, as a warning to them all that they should not be 
too much puffed up with prosjH‘rity, nor set their affections too much 
ujx)!! tilings of tliis earth. Hiul they not already received one clinstise- 
ment in Barnes’s ))unis]iincnt, and Lady Clara’s awful falling away? 
Tlioy had tauglit )ur a lesson, which tlie Colonel's Inmenfahle errors 
had confirmed^ — the vanity of trusting in all earthly grandeurs I Thus 
it was this ivortliy woman plumed lierself, as it were, on her relatives’ 
misfortunes ; and was pleased to tliink the latter were dc.signed for tlie 
siiccial warning and advantage of her private family. But Mre. Hobson’s 
jihilo.sophy is only mentioned by tlie way. Our story, which is drawing 
to its clo.se, has to busy itself witli otlier members of the liouse of 
T)ic Newcomes. 

My talk with Florae lasted for some time ; at its close, when we went 
to join the ladies in tlie drawing-room, wc found Ethel eloaketl and 
shawled, and jireparcd for her dciNirture witli her young ones, who were 
already asleep, Tlie little festival was over, and had ended in melan- 
choly, even in weeping. Our hostess sat in her aecitstometl seat by her 
lamp and her work-table ; but neglecting her needle, she was haying 
perpetual recourse to her jiocket-huudkerahief, and uttering ejaculations 
of j)ity between the intervals of her gushes of toara. Madame de Florae 
was in her usual place, her head cast downwards, and licr hands folded. 
My wfo was at her side, a grave commiseration showing itself in Ilium’s 
coimteuaiice, whilst I read a yet deeper soilness in Ethel s pdo face. 
Miss Newcome’s carriage had been amiouiiceil ; the attendants Iwyl 
already carried tlm young ones asleep to tlie vehicle ; and she was in 
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the act of taking leave. AVe looked round at this disturlwd party 
pcssjug very likely what the suhjec-t of their talk ha<l been, to which 
however, Miss Ethel did not allude; but, announcing that slie Imd 
uitendwl to depart ^yithout disturbing the two gentlemen, she bade us 
farpvell and good-niglit. ‘I wish I could say ineiTy Cl.ristmus,* she 
ailded gravely, ‘but none of us, I fear, can hope for that.’ It wa.s 
CMdeiit that Ljuira had told the last chapter of the Colonel’s story 
Madame de Flonic rose up and embraced Miss New'eome : and, that 
farew’ell over, she sank back on tlie sofa exliausted, and with such an 
pi>res8iou ot affladion in her counteimncc that my wife ran cao-erly 
towards her. ‘It is nothing, my dear,’ she said, giving a cold hand 
to the younger lady, and sat silent for a few moments, during’ whicli 
we heard Florae’s voice without, crying, ‘Adieu!’ and tlie wheels of 
Miss JSewcome s carnage as it drove away. 

Our host entoira a iiioiueut aftenvards ; and remarking, as Laura 
had done, his mother’s pallor and look of angiiisli, wont up and siwkc 
to her vnth the utmost tenderness and anxiety. 

She pve her hand to her son, and a faint blush rose up out of the 
iwst M It were, and trembled upon her wan clicek. ‘ He was the firet 

friend I ever liad m the world, Paul,’ slic said ; ‘the first and the best. 
He slmll not want, shall he, niy son V 

^ No signs of tliat emotion in which her daughter-in-law had been 
indulging were as yet visible in Madame dc Flonie’s eyes ; but, as slic 
spke, Imidiiig her sons hand in hers, the te;irs at length overflowed; 
and, with a sob, her head fell forwaixls. The impetuous Frenchman 
flung himself on hia knees before his motlier, uttered a huiidre<l w'ords 

God to Witness that their friend should never want. And so this 

mother and son embraced each other, and clung together in a sacred 

muon of love; before winch we who had been admitted as spectators 
of tliat scene, stood hushed and respectful. ^ 

entirely about the Colonel and Clive. Madame de Florae had 
poken especially, and much more freely than was her wont. Slie had 
told mpy reminiscences of Thomas Newcome and his early days ; how 

tliey were quite poor, and 

iheu®w!rl u!" ‘ Blaekheath ; how liandsoino ho was 

then, w th bnght eyes, and long black hair flomng over his shoulders ; 

how military g ory was his boyish passion, and he was for ever talkiii" 

of India, and the famous deeds ot Clive and Lawrence. His favourite 

Wik was a histoiy of India-tlie < History ’ of Onne. • He read it 

E hel ■ 'tel 1 T tho Frencl. lady said, turning to 

I ’ I ^ ^ many years.’ 

Ethel rememliered tho book as belonging to her grandmother and 
MOW in the hbraiy at Newcome. Donbtlc.ss the same sympatliy which 
lAUhcd me to speak about Thomas Newcome that evening, impelled my 
wite likewise. Slie told her friends, os I had told Mora^ aU th^ 
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Colonel's story ; and it was wliile these good women were under 
the impression of the melancholy history, that Florae and his guest 
found them. 

Retired to our rooms, Laura and I talked on the same subject until 
the clock tolled Christmas, and the neighbouring cliurch bells rang out 
a jubilation. And, looking out into the quiet night, where the stars 
were keenly shining, we committed ourselves to rest with humbled 
hearts ; praying, for all those we loved, a blessing of peace and 
good-will. 


CHAPTER LXXVII 

THE SHORTEST AND HAPPIEST IN THE WHOLE HISTORY 

O N the ensuing Christmas morning I chanced to rise betimes, and 
entering my dressing-room, opened the windows, and looked 
out on tlie soft landscaj)e, over whicli mists were still lying ; 
whilst the serene sky alwve, and the lawns and leafless woods in the 
foreground near, were still pink with sunrise. The grey had not even 
left the west yet, and I could see a star or two twinkling there, to 
vanish with that twilight. 

As I looked out, I saw the not very distant lodge-gate open after a 
brief parley, and a lady on liorseback, followed by a servant, rode 
mpidly up to the house. 

Tliis early visitor was no other than Miss Etliel Newcome. The 
young lady espied me immediately. ‘ Come down ; come down to me 
this moment, Mr. Pendennis ! ’ she cried out. I liastencd down to her, 
supposing rightly that news of imiwrtance liad brought her to Rosebury 
so early. 

The news was of importance indeed. ‘Look here slic said, ‘read 
this ; ’ and slje took a paper from tlie pocket of licr habit. ‘ When I 
went home last night, after Madame de Floi’ac had been talking to us 
about Orme's “ India," I took the volumes from the bookcase, and found 
tliis paper. It is in my grandmother’s — Mrs. Newcome’s — liandwnting; 
I know it quite w’ell ; it is dated on the very day of her death. She 
had been writing and reading in her study on that very night ; I have 
often heard papa speak of the circumstance. Look and read. You are 
a lawyer, Mr. Pendennis ; tell me about this pojwr.' 

I seized it eiigerly, and cast my eyes over it ; but having read it, my 
countenance fell. 

‘ My dear Miss Newcome, it is not worth a penny,* I was obliged 
to own. 

‘Yes it is, sir, to honest people!’ she cried out. ‘My brother and 
uncle will, resijcct it as Mrs. Newcome's dying wish. They must 
ics])0ct it.’ 

The pui)er in question was a letter in ink that had grown yellow 
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from time, and "was addressed by the late Mrs. Newcome to ‘ my dear 
Mr. L\ice.’ 

‘ That was her solicitor, my solicitor still,’ interposes Miss Ethel. 

“The Hekmitage, March 14, 132—. 

‘ My DEAJi Mr. Luce ’ (the defimct lady wrote) — ‘ My late husband’s 
grandson has been staying with me lately, and is a most pleasing, hand- 
some, and engaging little boy. He bears a strong likeness to his grand- 
father, I think ; and though he has no claims upon we, and I know is 
sufficiently provided for by his father, Lieutenant-Colonel Newcome, C.B., 
of the Eitst India Company’s Ser\'ice, I am sure my late dear husband 
will be pleased that I should leave his grawlson, Clive Newcome, a 
token of peace and good-will ; and I can do so with the more readiness, 
as it has pleased Heaven greatly to increase my means since my husband 
was called away lienee. 

* I desire to bequeath a sura equal to that which Mr. Newcome 
willed to my eldest son, Brian Newcome, Esq., to Mr. Newcome’s 
grandson, Clive Newcome ; and furthennore, that a token of my esteem 
and affection, a ring, or a piece of plate, of the value of iClOO, be given 
to Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Newcome, my step-son, whoso excellent 
conduct for viany yearsy and whose rcjicated acts of gallantry in the 
service of his sovereigny have long obliterated the just feelings of dis- 
jdcasure with which I could not but view his early disobedience and 
viisbehavioury before he quitted England against my will and entered 
the military service. 

* I beg you to prepare immediately a codicil to my will, providing for 
the alx)ve bequests j and desire that the amount of these legacies should 
be taken from the property bequeathed to my eldest son. You will bo 
so good as to prepare the necessary document, and bring it with you 
when you come, on Saturday, to — Yours very truly, 

‘Sophia Alethea Newcome. 

* Tuesday night,* 


I gave back the paper with a sigh to the finder. * It is but a wish 
of Mrs. Newcome, my dear Miss Ethel,’ I said. ‘ Pardon mo if I say, 
I think I know your elder brother too well to suppose-that he will 
fulfil it.’ 

* He will fulfil it, sir, I am sure he will,’ Miss Newcome said in a 
hnuglity manner. ‘ He would do as much without being asked, I am 
certain ho would, did he know tlie depth of my dear uncle’s misfortune. 
Barnes is in Loudon now, and ’ 

‘ And you will write to him 7 I know what the answer will be.’ 

‘I will go to him this very day, Mr. Peiideimis I I will go to' my 
dear, dear uncle. I cannot bear to tliink of him in that place,’ cried 
the young lady, the tears starting into her eyes. ‘ It was the will of 
Heaven. Oh, God be thanked for it! Had we foimd my grand- 
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mamma’s letter earlier, Barnes would have paid the legaey immediately, 
and the money would have gone in that dreadful bankniptey. I vAw 
go to Banies to-day. Will you come ^\^th me? Won’t you come to 
your old friends? We maybe at his— at Clives house this evening ; 
and oh, praise be to God ! there need be no more want in his family.’ 

‘ My dear friend, I will go with you round tlie world on such an 
errand,’ I said, kissing her hand. How beautiful she looked I the 
generous colour rose in her face, her voice thrilled with happiness. The 
music of Christmas clnirch bells leai)ed up at tins moment with joyful 
gratulations ; the fjiee of the old house, before which we stood talking, 
shone out in the nn)niing sun. 

‘ You will come ? thank you ! I must nm and tell Madame do 
Florae,’ cried the happy young lady, and we enteretl the house together. 

‘ How came you to l)e kissing Ethel s hand, sir ; and what is the 
meaning of this early >i.sit?’ asks Mrs. Laura, as soon as I had returned 
to my own ajwrtnients. 

‘ Martha, get me a carpet-bag ! I am going to London in an hour,’ 
cries Mr. Peudennis. If I had kisse<l Ethel’s hand just now, delighte<l 
at the news which she brought to me, was not one a thousand times 
dearer to me, as ha|)j)y as her friend ? I know who pniyed with a 
thankful heart that day jis we sjx.*d, in the almost solitarj’ train, towanU 
London. 


CHAPTER LXXVIII 

rS' WHICH THE .VUTHOR GOE.S OX .V PLE-VSAXT ERRAXD 

B efore I jmrte<l T>*ith Miss Newcome at the sbition, she made 
me jjromise to see her on the morrow at an early hour at her 
brother’s house ; juid having bidden her farewell and repaired to 
my own solitary residence, which presented but a dreary a.'spect on that 
festive day, I thought I would pay Howland Street a ^*isit; and if 
in\ited, eat my Christmas dinner >^ith Clive. 

I found my friend at home, and at work still, in spite of the day. 
He had promised a paiir of pictures to a dealer for the morrow. ‘He 
pays me pretty well, and I want all tlie money he will give me, Pen,’ 
the iminter ssvid, rubbing on at bis oj\nvjws. ‘ I am pretty easy in my iniml 
since I have become a<‘4uainte«l witli a virtuous dealer. I sell myself 
to him, iKMly and s»ml, for some half-tlozcn jxuinds a week. I know I 
« an get my money, and he is regularly supplit^d with his pictures. But 
for Rusey’s illness we might cany on well enough.’ 

Rosej^’s illness ? I w'as sorry to hear of that ; and poor Clive, enter- 
ing into particulars, told me how he had spent uixm doctors rsither more 
than a fourth of his year’s earnings. * There is a solemn fellow, to whom 
tlie women have taken a fancy, w’ho lives but a few doois olf in Gower 
Street ; and wiio, for his last sixteen visits, luis biken sixbM»n p*)uihIs 
sixteen shillings out of my pocket with tlic mo.^t admirable granty, and 
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(IS if guineas grew there. He talks tlie fashions to my mother-in-law. 
My poor wife hangs on every word he says. Look ! There is his 
carriage coining up now ! and there is liis fee, confound him ! ’ says 
Clive, casting a rueful look towards a little packet lying upon the 
mantelpiece, by the side of that skinned figure in plaster of Paris which 
we have seen in most studios. 

I looked out of window and saw a certain Fashionable Doctor tripping 
out of liis chariot j that Ladies* Delight, who has subsequently migrated 
from Bloomsbiiiy to Belgravia ; and wlio has his polite foot now in a 
tliousand nurseries and boudoirs. What Confessors were in old times, 
Quackenboss and his bke are in our Protestant country. What secrete 
they know I into what mystic chambers do they not enter I I suppose 
the Campaigner made a special toilette to receive her fashionable friend, 
/or that lady, attired in considerable splendour, and with the precious 
jewel on her head which I remembered at Boulogne, came into the 
studio two minutes after the Doctor’s visit was annoimced, and made 

me a low curtsey. I cannot describe the overpowering civilities of 
tliat woman, 

Clive was very gracious and humble to her. He adopted a lively air 

in addressing her. ‘ Must work, you know, Christmas Day and all 

for the owner of the pictures will call for them in the morning. Bring 
me a good report about Rosey, Mrs. Mackenzie, please— and if you will 
have tlie kindness to look by the ecorckS tliere, you will see that little 
packet which I have left for you.* Mrs. Mack, advancing, took the 
niouey. I thought that plaster of Paris figure was not the only ecorche 
in the room. 

want you to stay to dinner. You must stay, Pen, please,’ cried 
Clive ; * and be civil to her, will you 1 My dear old father is coming to 
dine here. They fancy that he has lodgings at the other end of the town, 
aud that his brothers do something for him. Not a word about Grey 
Friars. It might agitate Rosey, you know. Ah, isn’t ho noble, the 
dear old boy I and isn’t it fine to see him in that place 1 ’ Clive worked 
on as he talked, using up the last remnant of the light of Christmas 
Day, and was cleaning his palette and brushes, when Mrs. Mackenzie 
returned to us. 

Darling Rosey was very delicate, but Doctor Quackenboss was going 
to give her the very same medicine which had done the charming young 
Duchess of Clackma nn a n shire so much good, and be was not in the 
least disquiet. 

On this I cut mto the conversation with anecdotes concerning the 
family of the Duchess of Clackmannanshire, remembering early days, 
when it used to be my sport to entertain the Campaigner with anecdotes 
of the aris^raey, about whose proceedings she still maintained a laud- 
able cunosity. Indeed, one of the few books escaped out of the wreck 
of Tyburn Gardens was a ‘ Peerage,’ now a well-worn volume^ much read 
by Rosey and her mother. 

The anecdotes were very politely received— perhaps it was the season 
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whidi made Mrs. Mack and her son-in-law on more than ordinarily good 
terms. When, turning to the Campaigner, Clive said he wished tlmt 
she could persuade me to stay to dinner, she acquiesced graciously 
and at once in that pro|X)sal, and vowed that her daugliter W'ould l)fe 
<lelighted if I could condescend to eiit their knmhle fare. ‘It is not 
such a dinner as you have seen at her house, with six side-dishes, two 
hanks, that splendid ^pergne, and the silver dislies top and bottom ; but 
such as my Rosey has she offers with a willing heart* cries the 
CainjMiigner. 

‘ And Tom may sit to dinner, mayn’t he, grandmamma'?’ asks Clive, 
in a humble voice. 

‘ Oil, if you wish it, sir. 

‘ His grandfather will like to sit by him,’ said Clive. ‘ I will go out 
and meet him ; he comes through Guilford Street and Ru-ssell Square,’ 
says Clive. ‘ Will you walk. Pen?’ 

‘ Oh, pray don’t let detain you,’ say.s Mrs. Mackenzie, with a to.ss 
of her head : and wiien she ietreate<l Clive wdiisjaucd that she wouhl 
not want me ; for she looked to the roasting of the beef and the making 
of the pudding and the mince-pies. 

‘ I thought she might have a finger in it, I said ; and w’e set fortli 
to meet tlie dear old father, who presently came, walking very slowly, 
along the lino by which we expectc<l him. His stick trembled as it fell 
on the pavement ; .so did his voice, as he called out Clive’s name : so 
did his hand, a.s he stretched it to me. His liody was bent, and feeble. 
Twenty years had not weakened him so mucli as tlie last score of 
montlis. I walked by the side of my two friends as they went onwards, 
linked lovingly together. How’ I longed for the morrow, and hoped 
they miglit be united once more ! Thomas Newcome’s voice, once so 
grave, went np to a treble, and l)ecame almost childish, as he asked after 
Boy. His white hair hung over his collar. I coidd see it by the gas 
under which we walked — and Clive’s great back and arm, as his father 
leaned on it, and his brave face tunied tow'ards the old man. O Banies 
New’come, Barnes New’come ! Bo an honest man for once, and help 
vour kinsfolk ! thought I. 

The Christmas meal w’eiit off in a friendly manner enough. The 
Campaigner’s eyes w’ere everywhere : it wa.s evident that tlm little maid 
w'ho served the dinner, and had cooked a portion of it under their keen 
supervision, cow’ere<l under them, as well as other folks. Mrs. Mack did 
not make more than ten allusions to former splcndoure during the enter- 
tainment, or half as many apologies to me for sitting dowii to a table 
very different from that to which I was aceuxtomed. Good, faithful 
F. Bayham was tlie only other guest. He complimented the mince-pies, 
80 that Mrs. Mackenzie owned she had made them. The Colonel w’as 
very silent, but he tried to feed Boy, and was only once or twice sternly 
corrected by the. Campaigner. Boy, in the best little words he could 
muster, asked w'hy grandpapa wore a black cloak? Clive nudged my 
foot under the table. The secret of the Poor Brothership was very 
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nearly out. The Colonel blushed, find with great presence of mind suid 
he wore a cloak to keep him warm iii winter. 

Rosey did not say much. She had grown lean and languid : tlie liglit 
of lier eyes hail gone out : all her pretty freshness had faded. She ate 
scarce anything, tliougli lier motlier pressed her eagerly, and wliispcred 
hmdly that a woman in her situation ouglit to strengthen herself. Poor 
Rosey was always in a situation. 

'When the cloth was withdrawn, the Colonel l)ending his head said, 
‘Thank God for wluit we have received,’ so reverently, and with an 
af«ent so toucliiug, that Fred Baylmin’s big eyes as he tunietl towanls 
tlie old man filled up with tears. When his motlier and grandmother 
rose to go away, poor little Boy cried to stay longer, and the Colonel 
would have meekly inter])Ose<l, but the domineering Cam|)aigner cried, 
‘ Nonsen.se, let him go to bed ! ’ and flounced him out of the room : ainl 
nobody apjiealed against that sentence. Tlien we four remained, nml 
strove to talk as eiieerfully as we might, spe.aking now of old times, 
find presently of new. Witliont tlie slighte.st affectation, Thoma.s New- 
eoine told us that his life was comfortable, and that he was happy in it. 
He wislied that many others of the old gentlemen, he said, were as con- 
tented as himself, but some of tliLMii grumbleil sadly, lie owned, and 
quarrelled with their bread and butter. He, for liis part, had everj'- 
thing he could de.sire : all the officers of the establishment w'ere most 
kind to him ; an excellent pliysician came to him when \vanted ; a most 
attentive woman waite<l on him. ‘And if I wear a black gown,' said 
he, ‘ is not that uniform as good as another ‘I and if we have to go to 
chumh every day, at which some of the Poor Brotlicrs gnimble, I think 
an old fellow can’t do better ; and I can say my prayers with a thankful 
heart, Cli\*y, my boy, and should be quite happy but for my — for my 
jwst imprudence, God forgive me ! Think of Bayliam here coming to 
our chapel to-day ! — he often comes — that was very' right, sir — 
very right.' 

CHive, filling a glass of wine, looked at F. B. with eyes that said ‘ God 
bless you.’ F. B. gidped down another bumper. ‘ It is almost a merry 
Christmas,' said I ; ‘ and oh, I hope it will be a happy New’ Year ! ’ 

Shortly after nine o’clock the Colonel rose to depart, say'ing he must 
be ‘in barracks’ by ten; and Clive and F. B. went a part of the way 
with him. I would have followed them, but Clive whi8pere<l to me 
stay, and talk to Mrs. Mack, for Heaven’s sake, and that he would be 
back ere long. So I went and took tea with the two ladies ; and as we 
drank it, Mrs. Mackenzie took occasion to tell me she did not know 
what amount of income the Colonel had from his wealthy brother^ but 
that thry never received any benefit from it ; and agirin she computed to 
me all the sums, principal and interest, which ought at that moment to 
belong to her darling Rosey. Rosey now and again made a feeble 
remark. She did not seem pleased or sorry when her husband came 
in; and presently, dropping me a little curtsey, went to bed under 
charge of the Campaigner. So Bayhum and I and retired to 
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tlie studio, where smoking was allowed, and where we brought thai 
Christmas Day to an end. 

At the apjwinted time ou the next forenoon I called \ipou Miss 
Neweome at her brother’s house. Sir Barnes Newcome was quitting 
his own door as I entered it, and he eyctl me \snth siudi a severe 
countenance as made me aug\ir but ill of the business upon which J 
came, Tlie expression of Etliel's face was scarcely more cheering : she 
was standing at the w’indow, sternly looking at Sir Barnes, who yet 
lingered at his own threshold, having some altercation with his cab-boy 
ere he mounted his velncle to drive into tlie City. 

Miss Newcome was very pale when she advanced and gave me her 
hand. I looked with some alarm into her face, and inquired wliat news? 

‘ It is as you expected, ]\Ir. Pendennis,’ she said — ‘ not as I did. My 
l>rother is averse to making restitution. He just now pai-ted from me 
in some anger. But it does not matter ; the restitution must be made, 
if not by Barnes, by one of om* family — must it not?' 

‘God bless you for a noble creature, my dear dear Miss Newcome !’ 
was all I could say. 

‘For doing what is right? Ought I not to do it? I am the eldest 
of our family after Banies : I am the riirhest after liim. Our father 
left all liis younger children the very sum of money which Mrs. New- 
come here devises to Clive ; and you know, l)esi(le.s, I liave all my 
grandmother’s, Liuly Kews projMjrty. Wliy, I don’t think I could 
sleep if tliis act of justice w'ero not done. Will you come with me 
to my lawyers? He and my brother Banies are trustees of my 
property ; and I have been thinking, dear Mr. Pendennis — and you are 
very good to be so kind, and to express so kind an o])inion of me, and 
you and Laura have always alw’ays been the best friends to me ’ — (she 
says this, taking one of my hands and placing lier other hand over it) 
— ‘ I have been thinking, you know, that this transfer liad better be 
made through Mr. Luce, you undcretand, and as coming from the 
familt/y and then I need not apiM'ar in it at all, you see ; and — and my 
dear good uncle’s priile need not bo wounded.’ She fairly gave way to 
tears as she spoke — and for me, I longed to kiss tlie hem of her robe, 
or anything else she W’ould let mo embrace, I was so happy, and so 
touched by the simple demeanour and affection of the noble young lady. 

‘Dear Ethel,’ I said, ‘did I not say I would go to tlie end of the 
world with you — and won’t I go to Lincoln’s Inn?’ 

A cab was straightway sent for, and in another half-hour w’e w’ere in 
the presence of the courtly little old Mr. Luce, in his chambers in 

Lincoln’s Inn Fields. ^ ^ 

He knew the late Mrs. Newcome’s handwriting at once. Ho re- 
membered having seen the little boy at the Hermitage, ha<i talked witli 
Mr. Newcome regarding his sou in India, and had even encouraged 
Mrs. Newcome in her idea of hyiving some token of good-will to the 
latt<*r. ‘ I was to have dined with your grandmamma on the Saturday, 
witli iiiy poor wife. ^Vhy, bless my soul 1 I femeipber tlje circumstance 
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perfectly well, my dear young lady. There can’t be a doubt about the 
letter, but of course the bequest is no bequest at all, and Colonel 
Newcoine has behaved so ill to your brother that I svippose Sir Barnes 
yviW not go out of his way to benefit the Colonel/ 

‘ What would you do, Mr. Lucel’ asks the young lady. 

* Hni ! And pray why should I tell you what I should do under the 
circumstanoe-sT replied the little lawyer. ‘Upon my wortl, Miss New- 
come, I think I should leave matters as they stand. Sir Barnes and I, 
you are aware, arc not the very best of friends— as your fathers, your 
grandmother’s old friend and adviser, and your own too, iny dear young 
lady, I and Sir Barnes Newcome remain on civil tenns. But neither is 
ovennuch pleased with tlie other, to say the truth ; and, at any rate, 
I cannot be accused — nor can any one else that I know of — of being a 
very wanu partisan of your brother’s. But candidly, were his ca.se 
mine — had I a relation who had called me unjdejisant names, and 
threatened me I don’t know with what, with swoixi and pi.stol — w’ho 
liad put me to five or six thousand pounds’ exiKJiise in contesting an 
election which I had lost, — I should give him, I think, no more tlian 
the law obligetl me to give him ; and that, my dear Miss Newcome, is 
not one farthing.’ 

‘I am very glad you say so,’ said Miss Newcome, rather to my 
a.stonishment. 

‘ Of course, ray dear young lady ; and so you need not be alarmed at 
showing your brother this document. Is not that tlie point about 
which you came to consult me? You wish that I sliould prejiare him 
for the awful disclosure, do you not? You know, perhaps, tliat he 
does not like to part with his money, and thought the appearance of 
this note might ^tate him ? It has been a long time coming to its 
address, but nothing can be done, don’t you see? and be sure Sir Barnes 
Newcome will not be the least agitated when I tell him its contents.’ 

‘ I mean I am very glad you think my brother Is not called upon to 
obey Mrs. Newcome’s wishes, because I need not think so hardly of 
him as I was disposed to do,’ Miss Newcome said. ‘ I showed him the 
paper this morning, and he repelled it with sconi ; and not kind words 
p^sed between us, Mr. Luce, and unkind thoughts remained in my 
mind. But if he, you think, is justified, it is I who have been in the 
wrong for saving that he was self — for upbraiding him as I own I did/ 

‘ You called him selfish ! — You had words with him I Such things 
have happened before, my dear Miss Newcome, in the best regulated 
Emilies.’ 

* But if he is not wrong, sir, holding his opinions, surely I should bo 
wrong, sir, with mine, not to do as my conscience tells me ; and having 
found this paiwr only yesterday at Newcome, in tlie library there, in 
one of my grandmother’s books, I consulted with this gentleman, the 
husband of my dearest friend, Mrs. Pendennis— the most intimate 
friend of my uncle and cousin Clive ; and I wish, and I desire and 
insist, that my share of what my poor father left us girls should be 
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given to my cousin, Mr. Clive Newcome, in accordance with my grand- 
mother’s dying wishes.* 

‘ My dear, you gave aw’ay your portion to your brothers and sisters 
ever so long ago ! ’ cried the law*yer. 

‘ I desire, sir, that si.x thousand pounds may be given to my cousin,’ 
Miss Newcome said, blushing deeply. ‘ My dear uncle, the l>e.st nmu 
in the w'orld, whom I love with all my heart, sir, is in the most dreadful 
poverty. Do you know where he is, sir? My dear, kind, generous 
uncle ! ’ — and, kindling as she spoke, and with eyes brining a bright 
kindness, and flushing cheeks, and a voice that thrilled to tlie lieart of 
those two w'lio heard her. Miss Newcome went on to tell of her uncle’s 
and cousin’s inisfort\mes, and of her wish, under God, to relieve them. 
I see before me now the figure of tlie noble girl as she speaks ; tlie 
pleased little old lawyer, bobbing his wdiite head, looking up at her 
with his twinkling eyes — patting his knees, patting his snuffbo.x — as he 
sits b(^fore his bipes and his deeds, surrounded by a great background 
of tin bo.ves. 

‘ And I understand yo\i want this money paid as coming from the 
family, and not from Miss Newcome ? ’ says Mr. Luce. 

* Coming fi-om the family — exactly ’ — answers Mi.ss Newcome. 

Mr. Luce rose up from his old chair — his worn-out old horsehair 
ehair — where he had sat for half a century and listened to many 
a s|)eaker veiy diflerent from tliis one. ‘ Mr. Pendennis,’ lie said, 
‘ I envy you your journey along with this young lady. I envy you 
the good news you are going to carry to your friends — and. Miss 
Newcome, as I am an old — old gentleman who have known your 
family these sixty years, and saw your father in his long-clotlic.s, may 
I tell you how heartily and sincerely I — I love and respect you, my 
dear? When should you wish Mr. Clive Newcome to have his legacy?’ 

‘ I think I should like Mr. Pendennis to have it this instant, 
Mr. Luce, please,’ said the young lady — and her veil dropped over her 
face as she bent her head down, and clasped her hands together for a 
moment, as if she were praying. 

Mr. Luce laughed at her impetuosity ; but said that if slie was lient 
upon having the money, it was at her instant service ; and, before we 
left the room, Mr. Luce prepared a letter, addressed to Clive Newcome, 
Esquire, in which he stated, that amongst the books of tlie late 
Mrs. Newcome a paper had only just been found, of which a copy 
Wiis enclosed, and that the family of the late Sir Brian Newcome, 
desirous to do honour to the wishes of the late Mrs. Newcome, had 

placed the sum of .£6000 at the bank of Messrs. H. W , at the 

disposal of Mr. Clive Newcome, of whom Mr. Luce had the honour to 
sign himself the most obedient servant, etc. And, the letter approved 
and copied, Mr. Luce said Mr. Pendennis might be the postman thereof, 
if Miss Newcome so willed it : and, with this document in my pocket, 
I quitted the lawyer’s chambers, with my good and beautiful young 
companion. 
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Our cab had been waiting several hours in Lincoln’s Inii Fields, and 
I asked Miss Ethel whither I now should conduct her I 

‘ Where is Grey Friars T she said, ‘ Mayn’t I go to see my uncle T 


CHAPTER LXXIX 

IN WHICH OLD FRIENDS COME TOGETHER 

W E made the ascent of Snow Hill, we iiassed by the miry pens 

of Smithfield ; we travel through the street of St. John, and 
presently reach the ancient gateway in Cistercian Square, 
where lies the old Hospital of Grey Friars. I passed througli the gate, 
my fair young companion on iny unn, and made my way to the rooms 
occtipied by Brother Newcome. 

As we traversed the court the Poor Brothers were coining from dinner. 
A couple of score, or more, of old gentlemen in black gowius, issued from 
the door of their refectory, and scimraUMl over the court, liehiking them- 
selves to their chambers. Ethel’s arm trembled under mine as she 
looked at one and another, expecting to behold her dear uncle s familiar 
features. But he was not among the brethren. We went to his 
cliamber, of which the door was open : a female attendant was 
arranging the room ; she told us Colonel Newcome was out for the 
day, and thus our journey had been made in rain. 

Ethel went round the ai^rtmcnt and surveyed its simple decorations ; 
she looked at tlie pictures of Clive and his boy ; the two sabres 
over the mantelpiece, the Bible laid ou the table, by the old latticiMl 
window. She walked slowly up to the humble bed, and sat down on a 
cliair near it. No doubt her heart prayed for him who slept there ; she 
turned round where his black Pensioner's cloak was hanging on the wall, 
and lifted up the homely garment, and kissetl it The servant looked on, 
admirin'' I should think, her melancholy and her gracious Wauty. I 
whispered to the woman that the young lady was the Colonel’s niece. 

‘ He has a son who comes here, and is very handsome too,’ said the 

attendant. . ,, . , 

The two women spoke together for a while. Oh, miss ! cnetl the 

§lder and humbler, evidently astonished at some gratuity which Miss 

Newcome bestowed upon her, * I didn’t want this to be good to him. 

Everybody here loves lum for himself; and I would sit up for him 

for weeks — that I would.’ 

My companion took a pencil from her bag and wrote ‘ Ethel ’ on a 
piece of paper, and laid the paper on the Bible. Darkness had again 
fellen by this time; feeble lights were twinkling in the chamber 
windows of the Poor Brethren, as we issued iuto the courts, — feeble 
lights illuminating a dim, grey, melancholy old scene. Many a career, 
once bright, was flickering out here in the darkness ; many a night was 
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closing in. We went away silently from that quiet place ; and in 
another minute were in the flare and din and tumult of I^ndon. 

‘The Colonel is most likely gone to Clive’s/ I said. Would noi 
Miss Newcome follow him thither! We consulted whether she should 
go. She took heart and said ‘Yes.* ‘Drive, cahman, to Howland 
Street!’ The horse was, no doubt, tired, for the joimiey seemed 
extraordinarily long : I think neither of us spoke a word on tlie way. 

I ran uixstaii-s to prepare our friends for the visit. Clive, his wife, 
his father, and his mother-in-law W'ere seated by a dim light in 
Mrs. Clive’s sitting-room. Rosey on the sofa, as usual ; tlie little boy 
on his grandfather’s knees. 

I hardly made a bow to the Indies, so eager w’as I to communicate 
with Colonel Newcome. ‘I have just been to your quarters at Grey 
Friars, sir,’ said I. ‘That is—’ 

‘ You have been to tlie Hospital, sir ! You need not be ashamed to 
mention it, as Colonel Newcome is not ashamed to go thtre^ cried out 
the Campaigner. ‘Pray speak in your own language, Clive, unless 
there is something not jit for ladies to hear.’ Clive was growling out 
to me in German that there had just been a terrible scene, his father 
having, a quarter of an hour previously, let slip the secret about 
Grey Friars. 

‘ Say at once, Clive ! ’ the Campaigner cried, rising in her might, and 
extending a great strong arm over her helpless cliild, ‘that Colonel 
Newcome owns that he has gone to live as a pauper in a hospital ! He 
w'lio has squandered his own money — he who has squandered my money 
— he wlio has squandered the money of that darling helpless child — 
compose yourself, Rosey my love ! — has completed the disgrace of the 
family, by his present mean and unworthy — yes, I say mtan and 
unworthy and degraded conduct. Oh, my child, my blessed child ! to 
think that your husband’s father should have come to a workhouse ! ’ 
Whilst this maternal agony bursts over her, Rosey, on the sofa, bleats 
and whimpers amongst the faded chintz cushions. 

I took Clive’s hand, w'hich was cast up to his head striking his 
forehead with mad impotent rage, whilst this fiend of a woman lashed 
his good father. The veins of his great fist were swollen, his whole 
body was throbbing and trembling with the helpless pain under which 
ho writhed. ‘ Colonel Newcome’s friends, ma’am,’ I said, ‘ think very 
differently from you ; and believe that he is a better judge than you, 
or any one else, of his own honour. We all, who loved him in his 
prosperity, love and respect him more than ever for the manner in which 
he bears his misfortune. Do you suppose that his noble friend, the Earl 
of H , would have counselled him to a step nnwortlvy of a gentle- 

man ; that the Prince de Montcontour would applaud his conduct as he 
does if lie did not think it admirable?’ I can hardly say with what 
scmn I used this argument, or what depth of contempt I felt for the 
woman whom I knew it would influence. ‘ And at this minute,’ I added, 
‘I have come from visiting the Grey Friars with one of tlie Colonel’s 
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relatives, whose love and rcspeet for him is boundless ; who longs to 
be reconciled with him, and who is waiting below, eager to shake his 
hand, and embmce Clive’s wife.’ 

‘■\Vlio is tbat'C says the Colonel, looking gently up, as he pats 
Boy’s head. 

* Who is it, Pen 1 ’ says Clive. I said in a low voice ‘ Ethel ’ ; and 
starting up and crying ‘ Ethel ! Ethel ! ’ he mn from the room. 

Little Mrs. Rosey started up too on her sofa, clutching hold of the 
table-cover with her lean liaud, and the two red spots on her cheeks 
burning more fiercely than ever. I could see what passion was beating 
in that jwor little heart. Heaven help us ! what a resting-place had 
friends and parents prepared for it ! 

‘Miss Newcome, is it? My darling Rosey, get on your shawl!’ 
cried the Campaigner, a grim smile lighting her face. 

‘ It is Ethel ; Ethel is my niece. I use<l to love her when she was 
quite a little girl,’ says the Colonel, patting Boy on tlj^ head ; ‘and she 
is a very good, beautiful little child — a very good child.’ The torture 
had lieen too much for that kind old heart : there were times when 
Thomas Newcome passeil beyond it. What still maddened Clive, 
excited liis father no more ; the pain yonder woman inilicted, only 
felled and stupefied him. 

As the door opened, the little white-headed child trotted foiward 
towards the visitor, and Ethel entered on Clive’s arm, who was as 
haggard and pale as death. Little Boy, looking up at the stately lady, 
still followed beside lier, as she ajiproached her uncle, who remain^ 
sitting, his head bent to the ground. His tlioughts wore elsewhere. 
Indeed, he was following the child, and about to caress it again. 

‘ Here is a friend, father ! ’ says Clive, laying a hand on the old man’s 
shoulder. ‘ It is I, Ethel, uncle ! * the young lady said, ttiking his 
hand ; and kneeling dowui bctw'ceu his knees, she Hung her arms round 
him, and kissed him, and wept on his shoulder. His consciousness had 
quite returned ere an instant was over. He embraced her with the 
warmth of his old affection, uttering many brief wonls of love, kindness, 
and tenderness, such as men speak when strongly moved. 

The little boy had come wondering up to tho chair whilst this 
embrace took place, and CHve’s tall figure bent over the thrae, nosey’s 
eyes were not good to look at, as she stared at the grcuip with a ghastly 
smile. Mrs. Mackenzie surveye<l the scene in haughty state, from 
behind the sofa cushions. She tried to take one of Rosey’s lean hot 
hands. The jKJor child tore it away, leaving her ring behind her ; lifted 
her hands to her face : and cried — cried as if her little heart would 
break. Ah me I what a story was there ; what an outburst of pent-up 
feeling I wdiat a passion of pain ! The ring had fallen to the ground ; 
the little boy crept towards it, and picked it up, and came tow'ards 
his mother, feiiig on her his large wondering eyes. ‘ hlamma crying. 
Mamma’s ring ! ’ he sjud, holding up the circle of gold. With more 
feeling than I had ever seen her e^^ibit, she clasped the boy in her 
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wasted ahns. Great Heaven ! what passion, jealousy, grief, despair, 
were tearing ami ti*>ing all these hejirts, that but for fate niigiit 
liave been happy ! 

Clive went n)uu(l, and with the utmost sweetness and tenderness 
hanging round his (tluld and wife, soothed her with words of consola- 
tion, that in tnitli I scarce heard, being aslnuned almost of being present 
at this sudden scene. No one, however, took notice of the witnesses ; 
and even Mrs. Mackenzie’s voice was silent for the moment, I dare 
say Clive’s words were incoherent ; but women have more presence of 
mind ; and now Ethel, with a noble grace which I cannot attempt to 
describe, going up to Rosey, seated herself by her, s|x)ke of her long 
grief at the differences between her dearest uncle and herself ; of her 
early days, when he had been as a father to her ; of her wish, her liope 
that Rosey should love her as a sister ; and of her belief that better 
days and happiness were in store for them all. And she spoke to the 
mother about her boy so beautiful and intelligent, and told her how she 
had brought up her brother’s children, and hoped that this one too 
would call her Aiint Etiiel. She would not stay now, might slie come 
again] Woidd Rosey come to her witli her little boy] Would he kiss 
her? He did so with a very good gnne ; Init wlien Ethel at jHirting 
embraced the child’s mother, Rosey’a fac-e wore a smile ghastly to look 
at, and the lips tliat touche<l Ethel’s cheeks were quite wlutc. 

‘I shall come and see you again to-morrow, uncle, may I not] I 
saw yo\ir room to-<Iay, sir, and your housekeeper ; such a nice old lady, 
and your black gown. And you shall put it on to-morrow', and walk 
with me, and show me the beautiful old buildings of the old Hospital. 
And I shall come and make tea for you — the housekeeper says I may. 
Will you come down with me to my carriage] No, Mr. Pendennis 
must come ; ’ and she quitted the room, beckoning me after her. ‘ You 
will speak to Clive now, won’t you]’ she said, ‘and come to me this 
evening, and tell me all before you go to bed ] ’ I went back, anxious 
in truth to be the messenger of good tidings to my dear old friends. 

Brief as ray absence had been, Mrs. Mackenzie had taken advantage 
of that moment again to outrage Clive and his father, and to announce 
tliat Rosey might go to sec this Miss Newcome, whom people respected 
iMJcaiise she was rich, but whom $ke would never visit ; no, never , 
‘ An insolent, proud, impertinent thing ! Does she take me for a house- 
maid]’ Mrs. Mackenzie had inquired. ‘Am I dust to be trnmiuctl 
l>eneath her feet ] Am I a dog that she can’t tlirow me a word ] ’ Her 
arms were stretched out, and slie was making this inquiry as to her own 
canine qualities as I re-entered the room, and remembered that Ethel 
had never once addressed a single word to Mrs. Mackenzie in tlie course 

of her visit. , . . . t ^ a 

I affected not to perceive the incident, and presently said that 1 vantea 

to speak to Clive in his studio. Knowing that I had brought my frieml 
one or two commissions for drawings, Mrs. Mjickenzic was cml to me, 
and did not object to our colloquies. 
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‘ Will you come too, and smoke a pipe, father ? * says Clive. 

*Of course your father intends to stay to d inner V says the Cam- 
paigner, with a scornful toss of her head. Clive groaned out as we 
were on the stair, ‘ that he could not hear this much longer, by heavens 
lie could not ! ’ 

‘ Give the Colonel his pipe, Clive,’ said I. ‘ Now, sir, down with you 
in the sitters’ chair, and smoke the sweetest cheroot you ever smoked 
in your life ! My dear dear old Clive ! you need not bear ^th the 
Campaigner any longer ; you may go to bed without this nightmare 
tonight if you like; you may have your father back under your 
roof again.’ 

‘ My dear Arthur ! I must be back at ten, sir, back at ten, military 
time ; drum lieats ; no — bell tolls at ten, and gates close ; ’ and he 
laughed and shook his old head. ‘ Besides, I am to see a young lady, 
sir ; and she is coming to make tea for me, and I must speak to 
Mrs. Jones to have all things ready — all things ready ; ’ and again the 
old man laughed as he spoke. 

His sou looked at him and then at mo with eyes full of sad meaning. 

‘ How do you mean, Arthur,* Clive said, * that he can come and stay 

with me, and that that wminan can go 1 ’ 

Then feeling in my pocket for Mr. Luce’s letter, I gmsyted my d^r 
Clive by the hand and bade him prepare for good news, I told him 
how providentially, two days since, Ethel, in the library at Newcome, 
looked into Orme’s ‘History of India,’ a book which old Mrs. Newcome 
had been reading on the niglit of her death, hod discovered a paper, of 
which the accompanying letter enclosed a copy, and I gave my friend 
the letter. 

He opened it, and read it through. I cannot say that I saw any 
particular expression of wonder in his countenance, for somehow, all the 
while Clive perused this document, I was looking at the Colonel’s sweet 
kind face. ‘It— it is Ethel’s doing,’ said Clive, in a hurried voice. 

‘ There was no such letter.’ 

‘ Upon my honour,’ I answered, ‘ there was. We wme up to London 
with it last night, a few liours after she had found it. We showed it 
to Sir Barnes Newcome, who— who could not disown it. We took it 
to Mr. L\ice, who recognised it at once, who was old Mrs. Newcome’s 
man of business, and continues to be the family lawyer : and the family 
recognises the legacy and has paid it, and yoti may draw for it to-morrow, 
as you see. What a piece of good luck it is that it did not come before 
the B. B. C. time ! That confounded Buudelcund Bank w’ould have 

swallowed up this, like all the rest.* 

‘Father! father! do you remember Orme’s “History of Iiulial”’ 

cries Clive, 

* Orme’s “ History ” ! of course I do ; I could repeat whole pages of 
it when I was a boy,’ says the old man, and began forthwith. ‘ “ The 
two battalions atlvanced against each other cannonading, uiitiLthe French, 
coming to a hollow way, imagined that the English would'uot venture 
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to pass it. But Major Lawrence ordered the sepoys and artilleiy — the 
sepoys and artillery to halt and defend the convoy against the Morattoes’ 
— Morattoes Onne calls ’em. Ho ! ho ! I could repeat whole pages, sir.’ 

‘It is the best book that ever was \STitten,’ calls out Clive. The 
Colonel said he had not read it, but he was informed Mr. Mill’s was a 
very learned history ; he intend^ to read it. ‘ Eh ! there is plenty of 
time now,’ said the good Colonel. ‘I have all day long at Grey Friars, 
— after cliapcl, you know. Do you know, sir, when I was a boy I used 
what they call to tib out and run down to a p\iblic-house in Cistercian 
Lane — the “Red Cow,” sir, — and buy rum there? I was a terrible 
wild boy, Clivy. You weren’t so, sir, thank Heaven I A terrible wild 
boy, and my poor father flogged me, though I think it was very hard 
ou me. It wasn’t the pain, you know: it wasn’t the jMiin, but . . .’ 
Here tears came into his eyes and he dropped his head on his hand, and 
the cigar fell from it on to the floor, burnt almost out, and scattering 
white ashes. 


Clive looked sadly at me. ‘ He was often so at Boulogne, Arthur,’ 
he whispered ; ‘ after a scene with that — that woman yonder, his head 
would go : he never replietl to her taunts : he bore her infernal cruelty 
without ail unkind word. — Oh ! I can pay her back, thank God, I can 
pay her! But who shall pay her,’ he said, trembling in every limb, ‘for 
what she has made that good man suffer?’ 

He turned to his father, who still sat lost in liis meditations. ‘ You 
need never go back to Grey Friars, father ! ’ he cried out. 

‘ Not go back, Clivj' ? Must go back, Ixiy, to say Adsum when my 
name is called. “ Newcome ! ” “ Adsum ! ” Hey ! that is what we used 
to say — we used to say ! ’ 

‘You need not go back, exc*cpt to pack your tilings, and return and 
live with me and Boy,’ Clive continuctl, and he told Colonel Newcome 
nipidly the story of the legacy. The old man seemed hanlly to compre- 
hend it. When he did, the news scarcely elated him ; when Clive said 
‘they could now jwiy Mrs. Mackenzie,’ the Colonel replied, ‘Quite right, 
(piitc right,’ and added up the sum, principal and interest, in which they 
were imlebtcd to her — he knew it well enough, the good old man. ‘ Of 
course we shall jmy her, Clivy, when we can ! ’ But in spite of what 
Clive hatl said lie did not appear to understand the fact, that the debt 


to Mrs. Mackenzie was now actually to be paid. 

As we were talking, a knock came to the studio door, and that 
summons was followed liy the entrance of the maid, who said to Olive, 
‘ If you j)lensc, sir, Mrs. Mjickeiizie says, how long are you a-going to 
keej) the dinner waiting?’ 

‘ Come, father, come to dinner ! ’ cries Clive ; ‘ and^ Pen, you will 
come too, won’t you ? ’ he added ; ‘ it may be the last time you dine in 
such pleasant comjmny. Come along,’ he whispered hurriedly. ‘ I 
should like you to be tliere, it will keep her tongue quiet.’ As we pro- 
ceeded to the dining-rotmi, I gave the Colonel my arm ; and the good 
man prattled to me sometliiug about Mrs. l\Iackenzie having taken shares 
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in the Bvuidelcund Banking Company, and abo»it lier not being a woman 
of b\isines 3 , and fancying we had spiMit her money. * And I have always 
felt a wish that Clivy should pay her, and he will jmy her, I know he 
will,’ says the Colonel ; ‘ and then we shall lead a quiet life, Arthur ; 
for, between ourselves, some women are the deuce wlien they are angry, 
sir.’ And agjun he laughed, as he told me tliis sly news, and he bowed 
meekly his gentle old head as we entered the dining-room. 

That aiwirtment was occupied by little Boy already seated in his high 
chair and by tlie Campaigner only, who stood at the mantelpiece in a 
majestic attitude. On parting with her, before we adjourned to Clive’s 
studio, I bad made my bow and taken my leave in form, not supposing 
that I was about to enjoy her hospitality yet once again. My retuni 
did not seem to please her, * Does Mr. Peudennis favour us with his 
company to tlinner again, Clive 1 ’ she said, turning to her son-in-law. 
Clive curtly said, ‘ Yes ; he had asked Mr. Peudennis to sbiy.’ 

‘ You might at least have been so hind as to give me notice,’ says the 
CamjMiigncr, still majestic, but ironical. ‘You will have but a poor 
meal, Mr. Pendennis ; and one such as I am not accustomed to give 
my g^iests.’ 

‘ Cold beef ! what the deuce does it matter ? * says Clive, beginning to 
carve the joint, which, hot, had served out yesterday’s Christimrs table. 

‘ It does matter, sir ! I am not accustomed to treat my guests in this 
way. Maria ! who has been cutting that beef ? Three pounds of that 
beef have been cut away since one o’clock to-day;’ and with flashing 
eyes, and a finger twinkling all over with rings, she pointed towards the 
guilty joint. 

Whether Maria had been dispensing secret charities, or kept company 
with an occult jwliccnmn partial to roast beef, I do not know ; but she 
looked very much alarmed, and said, ‘ Indeed, and indeed, mum, she had 
not touched a morsel of it ! — not she.’ 

‘ Confound the beef j ’ says Clive, carving on. 

‘ She lias been cutting it ! ’ cries the Campaigner, bringing her fist 
down with a thump uiwn the table. ‘ Mr. Peudennis ! you saw the 
beef yesterday ; eighteen pounds it weighed, and this is wl»at comes up 
of it ! As if there was not already min enough in the house I ’ 

‘ D n the beef I ’ cries out Clive. 

‘ No ! no ! Thank God for our good dinner I Benedicti beuedicamus, 
Clivy, my boy,’ says the Colonel, in a tremulous voice. 

‘ Swear on, sir ! let the child hoar your oaths 1 Let my blessed child, 
who is too ill to sit at table and picks her bit of swcetbreiul on her sofa, 
— which her jx^or mother prepares for her, Mr. Pendennis, — which I 
cooked it, and gave it to her with tfiese hands, — let ker hear yoiur curses 
and bln.sphemies Clive Newcome I They are loud enough.* 

‘Do let 118 have a quiet life,’ groans out Clive ; and for me, I confess, 
I kept my eyes steadily down iqKiu my plate, nor dared to lift them, 
until my }x)rtiun of cold beef had vanisheil. 

No turthei outbreak took place, until the appearance of the second 
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course ; which consisted, as tlie ingenious reader may suppose, of the 
plum-pudding, now in a grilled state, and the remanent mince-pies from 
yesterday’s meal. Maria, I thought, looked particularly guilty, as these 
delicacies were placed on the table ; she set them down hastily, and was 
for operating an instant retreat. 

But the Campaigner shrieked after her, ‘Who has eaten that pudding? 
I insist upon knowing who has eaten it. I saw it at two o’clock when 
I went down to the kitchen and fried a bit for my darling child, and 
there ’s pounds of it gone since then ! There were five mince-pies ! 
Mr. Pendonnis ! you saw yourself there were five went away frpm table 
yesterday — where’s the other two, Maria? You leave the ho\Lse this 
night, you tliicving, wicked wretch — and I ’ll thauk you to conje back 
to me afterwards for a character. Tliirteen .servants have we had in 
nine months, Mr. Pendennis, and this girl is tlie worst of them all, and 
tlie greatest liar and the greatest thief.’ 

At this cliarge the outraged Maria stood up in arms, and, as the 
plirase is, gave the Campaigner as good as she got. Go ! wouldn’t she 
go ? Pay her her wages, and let her go out of that ’ell upon hearth, 
W'as Maria’s prayer. ‘ It isn’t you, sir,’ she said, turning to Clive. ‘ Von 
are good enough, and w’orks hanl enough to git the. guineas which you 
give out to pay that Doctor ; and she donU pay him — and I see five of 
them ill her purse wrapped up in paper, myself I did, and she abuses 
you to him — and I lieurd her, and Jane Black, who was here before, 
told me she heard her. Go ! won’t I just go, I despises your puddens 
and pies ! ’ and with a laugh of scorn this rude Maria snapiicd her black 
fingers in the immediate vicinity of the Camiiaigucr’s nose. 

‘ I will pay her her wages, and she sliall go this instant ! ’ says Mrs. 
Mackenzie, taking her purse out. 

‘ Pay me with them suwerings that you have got in it, wrapped up 
in paper. See if she haven’t, Mr. Newcome,’ the refractory waiting- 
woman cried out, and again she laughed a striilent laugh. 

Mrs. Mackenzie briskly shut her portemonnaie, and ro.se up from 
table, quivering with indignant virtue. ‘ Go ! ’ she exclaimed, ‘ go and 
pa^ik your trunks this instant ! you quit the house tiiis nigiit, and a 
ix)liccnum shall see to your boxes before you leave it ! ’ 

Whilst uttering this sentence against the guilty Marin, tlie Campaigner 
Iiad intended, no doubt, to replace her purse in her pocket, — a handsome 
filigree giincrack of poor nosey’s, one of the relics of former splendours, 
— but, agitated by Maria’s insolence, the trembling hau<l missed the 
mark and the purse fell to the ground. 

Maria dashed at the purse in a moment, with a .scream of laughter 
shook its contents upon the table, and sure enough, five little jmckets 
wrapjicd in paper rolled out upon the cloth, besides bank-notes and silver 
and gold coin. * I ’m to go, am I ? I 'm a thief, am 1 1 * screamed tiio 
girl, clapping her hands. *I sor ’em yesterday when I was a-lacing of 
her ; and thought of that pore young man working night and day to get 
the money ; — me a thief, indeed ! — I despise you, and / give you warning.’ 
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•Do you wish to see me any longer insulted by tliis woman, Clive'? 
Mr. Peiulennis, I am elwiked that you should witness such horrible 
vulgarity,’ cries the CainjMiigner, turning to hergtiest. ‘Does the wretched 
creature supjwse that I — I who have given ihoasandt^ I who have denied 
myself everything, I who have spent my all in supiwrt of tins house ; 
and Colonel Ncwcorae hienvs whether I have given tliousands or not, 
and who has Bi>cnt them, and who has been robbed, I say, and ’ 

‘ Here ! you ! Maria go about your business,’ slnmtcil out Clive 
Newcome, starting up ; ‘ go and pack your trunks if you like, and pack 
tliis woman’s tiainks too. Mrs. Mackenzie, I can bear you no more ; go 
in peace, and if you \vish to sec your daughter she shall come to you ; 
but I will never, so help me G<id I sleep uiuler the same roof with you ; 
or break the same crust with you ; or bear your infcnial cruelty ; or sit 
to hear my father insulted ; or listen to your wicke<l pride and folly 
more. There has not been a day since you thrust your cursed foot into 
our wretched house, but you liave tortured one and all of us. Look 
here, at the best gentleman, and the kindest heart in all the world, you 
fiend ! and see to what a condition you liave brouglit him ! Dearest 
father ! she is going, do you hear 1 She leaves us, and you will come 
back to me, won’t you*? Great God ! woman,’ he gasped out, ‘do you 
know what you have mn<lc me suffer — what you have done to tliis good 
man 1 Pardon, father, panlon ! ’ — and he sank down by his father’s 
side, sobbing with passionate emotion. Tlie old man even now did not 
seem to comprelieud the scene. When ho heard that woman’s voice in 
anger, a sort of stupor came over him. 

‘ I am a fiend^ am I V cries the latly. ‘ You hear, Mr. Pendeunis, 
this is the language to w’hieh I am accustomed. I am a widow, and 
1 trusted my child and my all to tliat old man ; he robbed me and my 
darling of almost every farthing we had ; and what has l>cou my return 
for such baseness? I have lived in this house and toiled like a s/aiv; 
I have acted as servant to my blessed child ; night after night I have sat 
with her ; and month after month, when her husband has been away, I 
have nursed tliat poor innocent ; and the father having robbed me, the 
son turns me out of doors ! ’ 

A sad thing it was to wtness, and a painful proof how frequent were 
these battles, that, as this one raged, the poor little boy sat almost 
careless, whilst his bewildered grandfather stroked his golden head ? ‘ It 
is quite clear to me, madam,’ I said, turning to Mrs. Mackenzie, ‘that 
you and your son-in-law are better apart j and I came to tell him to-day 
of a most fortunate legacy, which has just been left to him, and wliich 
will enable him to pay you to-morrow morning every shilling, ever>' 
shilling which he does not owe you.’ 

• I will not leave this house until I am paid every shilling of which I 
have been rob^,’ hissed out Mrs. Mackenzie j and she sat down folding 
licr arms across her chest. 

* I am sorry,* groaned out Clive, wiping the sweat off his brow, ‘ I 
used a harsh word j I will never sleep under the same roof witli you. 
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To-morrow I ^Yill pay you wlmt you claim ; ami the best cbauce I have 
of forgiving you tlie evil wliidi you have done me, Is that we should 
never meet agiiin. Will you give me a bed at your house, Arthur] 
Father, will you come out and walk ] Good-night, Mrs. Mackenzie : 
Pendennis will settle witli you in tlie monung. You will not be here, 
if you plejise, w'hen I retuni ; aii<l so God forgive you, and farewell.' 

Mrs. Mackenzie in a tragic manner dashed aside the hand which poor 
Clive held out to her, and disappeared from the scene of tliis dismal 
dinner. Boy presently fell a-crying : in spite of all the bjittle and fury, 
there was sleep in his eyes. 

‘ Maria is too busy, I suppose, to put him to bed,' said Clive, with a 
sad smile; ‘shall w'e do it, father] Come, Tommy, my sou!' and he 
folded his arms round the child, and walked with him to the upj)er 
regions. The old man’s eyes lighted up ; his sacred thoughts retunied 
to him ; he followed his two children up the stairs, and saw his grand- 
son ill Ins little bed ; and, as w’e walked home witli him, he told me 
how sweetly Boy said ‘ Our Father,' and prayed God bless all those 
who loved him, as they laid him to rest. 

So these three generations had joiiie<l in that supplication : the strong 
man, humbled by trial and grief, whoso loyal heart was yet full of love ; 
— the child, of the sweet age of those little ones whom the Bles.sed 
Speaker of tlie jimyer first l»ade to come unto Him ; — and the old man, 
who.se heart was well-nigh as tender and as innocent : ami whose day 
was a]>i)roaching, when he should be diuwu to the bosom of the 
Eternal Pity. 


CHAPTER LXXX 

IN WHICH THE COLONEL SAYS ‘ ADSUM ' WHEN HIS NAME 

IS CALLED 

T he vow which Clive had uttenxl, never to share bread with his 
inothcr-in-law, or to sleep under the same roof with her, was 
broken on tlie very next day. A stronger will than the young 
man’s intervened, and he had to confess the impotence of his wmth 
before that superior jiower. In the forenoon of tlie day following that 
unlucky dinner, I went with my friend to the banking-house whither 
Mr, Luce’s letter diiwted us, and carried away with me the principal 
sum, in which tlie Camjiaigner saiil Colonel Newcoine was indebted to 
her, with the interest arx-urutely computed and reimbursed. Clive went 
off witli a iHx ketful of money to the dear old Poor Brother of Grey 
Friars ; and ho promised to return wdtli his father, and dine ith my 
wife in Queen Siiuare. I had received a letter from ^ura the 
morning’s post, announcing lier return by the express tiuiii from ^ew- 
come, and desiring tliat a spju-e bedroom should be got ready for a 
friend who aceoinjiunicd her. 
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On reaching Howlniul Street, Clive’s door vas opened, rather to my 
Burprise, by the rebellious maid-servant who had received her dismiss;il 
on the previous night ; and the DcK-tor’s carriage drove up ns she was 
still speaking to me. The polite practitioner eptnl upstairs to Mrs. New- 
come’s apartment. Mrs. Mackenzie, in a robe-<le-<?ha!nhre and cap very 
different from ycstenlay’s, came out eagerly to meet the physician on 
the landing. Ere tliey had been a quarter of an hour together, arrived 
a cab, wliicli di.sclmrgcd an elderly person with her liKiudbox and bundles ; 
I had no ditiiculty in recognising a pmfessional nurse in tlie new-comer. 
She too dissipjieared into the sick-room, and left me sitting in the 
neighbouring cliambcr, tlio scene of tlie hist night’s quarrel. 

Hitlicr presently came to me Maria, the maid. Slie sj\id slie had not 
the heart to go away now she was wanted ; that they had pjis.sed a sad 
night, aiul tlint no one had lieeii to bed. Ma.stcr Tommy was bidow, 
and tlie landlady taking care of him : the landlonl hatl gone out for tlic 
nui-se. Mrs. Clive had heeu taken bad after Mr. Clive went away the 
night before. Mrs. Mackenzie had gone to the poor young thing, and 
there she went on, crying, and sm-eaining, and stamping, as she used to 
do ill her tantrums, whi< h wa.s ino.st cruel of her, and made Mrs. Clive 
so ill. And presently the young liuly liegaii : my informant told me. 
She came screaming into the sitting-room, her hair over her shoulders, 
calling out she was desertiMl, desertetl, and would like to die. She was 
like a mad woman for some time. She had fit after fit of hysterics ; 
and there was her motlier, kneeling, and ciying, and calling out to 
her darling child to calm herself, — wliich it was all her own doing, and 
she had iiimrli lietter have held her own tongue, remarked the resolute 
Maria. I undci*stood only too well from the girl’s aceount what had 
hajiiienetl, and that Clive, if resolved to part with his mother-in-law, 
should not have left her, even for twelve hours, iu possession of his 
house. Tlie wretched woman, whose Self was always jiredominant, and 
who, though she loved her daughter after her own fashion, never forget 
her own vanity or pas.sioii, had inqiroviHl tlie occasion of Clive’s absence ; 
worked iiikmi her child's weakness, jealon.sy, ill-health, and driven her, 
no doubt, into the fever which yonder physician was callcil to quell. 

The Doctor pre.'^ently enters to ^^^^tc a proscription, followed by 
Clive’s motlier-in-law, who had cast Kosov’s fine Cashmere sliawl over 
her shoulders, to hide her diairmy. ‘Yon here still, Mr. Pendennis!* 
she exclaims. She knew I was there. Had not she changed her dress 
in order to receive me? 

* I have to siicuk to you for two minutes on important business, and 
then I shall go,' I replied gnively, 

‘ Oh, sir I to what a scene you have come ! To what a state has 
Olive’s conduct last night driven my darling child 1 ' 

As the odious woman spike so, tho Doctor’s keen eyes, looking up 
from the prescription, cauglit mine, *I declare before Heaven, madam,’ 
I said hotly, ‘ I believe you yourself arc the cause of your daughter’s 
present illness, as you have been of the misery of my friends.* 
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‘Is this, sir,’ she was breaking out, ‘is this language to be 
used to 1 ’ 

‘ Madam, will you be silent ? ’ I said. ‘ I am come to bid you 
farewell on the part of those whom your temper has driven into infernal 
torture. I am come to pay you every halfpenny of the sum which my 
fricuds do not owe you, but which they restore. Here is tl»e account 
and here is the money to settle it. And I take this gentleman to 
witness, to whom, no doubt, you have imparted what you call your 
wrongs’ (tlie Doctor smiled, and shrugged his shoulders), ‘that now 
you arc paid.’ 

‘ A widow — a poor, lonely, insulted widow ! ’ cries tlie Campaigner, 
with trembling hands, taking possession of the notes. 

‘And I wish to know,’ I continued, ‘when my friend’s house will be 
free to him, and he can return in peace?* 

Here Rosey’a voice was beard from the inner apartment, screaming, 
‘ Mamma, mamma ! * 

‘ I go to my child, sir,’ she said. ‘ If Captain Mackenzie had been 
alive, you would not have dared to insult me so.’ And carrying off 
licr money, she left us. 

Cannot slie be got out of the house?’ I said to the Doctor. ‘My 
friend will never return until she leaves it. It is my belief she is the 
cause of her daughter’s present illness.’ 

‘ Not altogetlier, iny dear sir. Mrs. Newcome was in a very very 
delicate sbite of health. Her mother is a lady of impetuous temper, 
who exj)ressea herself very strongly — too strongly, I own. In conse- 
quence of unpleasant family discussions, whicli no pliysiciaii can prevent, 
Mrs. Newcome has been wrought up to a state of — of agitation. Her 
fever is, in fact, at prwent, very high. You know her condition. I 
am api)rehensivc of ulterior conseipiences. I have recommended an 
excellent and experience<l luirse to her. Mr. Smith, the medical man 
at the comer, is a most able practitioner. I shall myself call again in 
a few hours, and I trust that, after the event winch I apprehend, 
everything will go well.’ 

‘ Cannot Mre. Mackenzie leave the house, sir ? ’ I asked. 

‘ Her daughter cries out for her at every moment. Mrs. Mackenzie 
is certainly not a judicious nurse, but in Mrs. Ncwcome’s present state 
I cannot take uj)on myself to separate them. Mr. Newcome may 
return, and I do think and believe that his presence may tend to impose 
silence and restore tranquillity.* 

I had to go back to Clive with these gloomy tiding. The poor 
fellow must put up a bed in his studio, and there await the issue of 
his wife’s illness. I saw Tliomas Newcome could not sleep under his 
sou’s roof that night. That dear meeting, which both so desired, was 

delayed, who could say for how long ? ^ 

‘The Colonel may come to us,’ I thought; ‘our old house is big 
enough.’ I guessed who was the friend coming in my wife’s company ; 
and pleased myself by thinking that two friends so dear should meet 
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in our home. Bent ujwn tliese plane, I repaired to Grey Friars, and 
to Tliomaa Newcoine's chamber there, 

Bayliaiii opened tlie door when I knocked, and came towards me with 
a finger on his lip, and a sad sad countenance. He closed the door 
gently behind him, and led me into tlie coiurt. ‘ Clive is with him, and 
Miss Nowcome. He is very ill. He does not know them,' said Bayham 
with a sob. * He calls out for both of them : they are sitting there, 
and he does not know them. 

lu a brief narrative, broken by more honest tears, Fred Bayham, as 
we paced up and down the court, told rae what had happened. The 
old man must have pjisscd a sleepless night, for on going to his chamber 
in the morning, his attendant found him dressed in his chair, and his 
bed uiulibtiu-bed. He must have sat all through the bitter night without 
a fire ; but his hands were burning hot, and he rambled in his talk. He 
spoke of some one coming to drink tea with him, pointed to the fire, 
and asked why it was not maclc ; lie would not go to bed, though tlio 
nurse pressed him. Tlie bell began to ring for moniiug eliujiel ; lie got 
up and went towards his gown, groping towards it as tliougli he could 
hardly sec, ami put it over his sliouhlers, and would go out, but lie 
would have fallen in the court if the good nurse had not given him her 
arm ; and the physician of the Hospital, {Missing fortunately at tliis 
moment, who had always been a great friend of Colonel Ncwcome’s, 
insisted ujion leading him back to his room again, and gut him to bed. 
‘When tlie bell stopped, he wanted to rise once more; he fancied he 
was a boy at school again,’ said the nurse, ‘and that he was going in to 
Dr. Raine, who was sclioolmaster here ever so many years ago.’ So it 
was, that when happier days seemed to be dawning for the good man, 
that reprieve came too late. Grief, and years, and humiliation, and care, 
and cruelty bad been too strong for him, and Thomas Newcome was 
stricken down. 

Bayham’s story told, I entered the room, over wliich tlie twilight was 
falling, and saw tlie figures of Clive and Ethel seated at eacli end of 
the bed. The poor old man within it was calling in incoherent sentences. 
I had to call Clive from the present grief before him, with intelligence 
of further sickness awaiting him at home. Our poor {Kitient did not 
heed what I said to his son. ‘ You must go home to Roscy,’ Ethel said. 
‘She will be sure to ask for her liusband, and forgiveness is best, dear 
Clive. I will stay with uncle. I will never leave him. Please G^, ho 
will be better in the moniing when you come back.* So Clive’s duty 
calle<l him to his own sad home ; and, the bearer of dismal tidings, 1 
returned to mine. The fires were lit there, and the table spread ; and 
kind hearts were waiting to welcome the friend who never more was to 
cuter my door. 

It may be imagined that the intelligence which I brought alarmed 
and afflicted my wif^ and Madame do Florae, our guest. Laura imme< 
diatoly went away to Rosey’s house to offer her services if needed. The 
accounts which she brought thence were very bad : Clive came to her 
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for a minute or two, but Mrs. Mackenzie could not see her. Should she 
not brill" the little boy liome to her children ? Laura asked ; and Clive 
thankfully accepted that offer. The little man slept in our nursery that 
night, and was at play with our young ones on the piorrow — happy and 
unconscious of the fate impending over his home. 

Yet two more days passed, and I had to take two advertisements to 
the Times newsjxijier on the part of poor Clive. Among the announce- 
ments of Births was printed, ‘On the 28th, in Howland Street, 
Mrs. Clive Newcoine of a son, still-born.* Ami a little lower, in the 
thinl division of the same column, appcarcfl the words, ‘ On the 29th, 
in Howland Street, aged 26, Rosalind, wife of Clive Newcome, Esq.* 
So, one day, shall the names of all of us be written there ; to be deplored 
by how inany'l — to be rememlx*red how long? — to occasion what tears, 
praises, symjiiithy, censure? — yet for a day or two, while the busy world 
has time to recollect us who have passed beyond it. So this poor little 
flower had bloomed for its little day, and ynned, and withered, and 
peri8hc<l. Tliere was only one friend by Clive’s side following the 
humble procession which laid poor Rosey and her child out of sight of 
a world that had l)cen but unkind to her. Not many tears were there 
to water her lonely little grave. A grief that was akin to shame and 
remorse humbled him as he knelt over her. Poor little hannless lady ! 
no more childish triumplis and vanities, no more hidden griefs are you 
to enjoy or suffer ; and earth closes over your simple plcjisures and tears 1 
The snow was falling and whitening the cottin as they lowered it into 
the ground. It was at the same cemetery in which Lady Kew was 
burie<l. I dare say the same clergyman r«id the same service over the 
two graves, as he will read it for you or any of us to-morrow ; and 
until Jus own turn c«)me8. Come away from the place, jwor Clive I 
Come sit with your orphan little boy, and be^ir him on your knee, and 
hug him to your heart. He seems yours now, and all a father’s love 
may pour out upon him. Until this hour, Fate uncontrollable and home 
tyranny had sei)amted him from you. 

It was touching to see the eagerness and tenderness with which the 
great strong man now a.ssiuned the guardianship of the child, and 
endowed him with his entire wealth of affection. The little boy now 
ran to Clive whenever he came in, and sat for hours prattling to him. 
He would toko the boy out to walk, and from our windows wo could 
see Clive’s black figure striding over the snow in St. James’s Park, the 
little man trotting beside him, or perched on his father’s shoulder. My 
wife and I looked at them one morning as they were making their way 
towards the City. ‘ He has inherited that loWng heart from his father, 
Laura said ; ‘and he is paying over the whole property to his son. 

Clive, and the. boy sometimes with him, used to go daily to Grey 
Friars, where the Colonel still lay ill. After some days the fever which 
had attacked him left him ; but left him so weak and enfeebled that 
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he could only go from his bed to the chair by his fireside The 
season was exceedingly bitter, the chamber which he inhabited was 
warm and spacious ; it was considered unadvisable to move him 
^til he hajl attained ^-eater strength, and tiU warmer weather. 
The mescal men of the House hoped he might rally in spring. Mv 
friend Dr. Goodenough came to him : ho hoped too ; but not with a 
hopeful face. A chamber, luckily vacant, hard by the Colonel’s, 
was ^igned to his friends, where we sat when we were too many 
for 1^ Besides Iiis customary attendant, he had two dear and 
watclifiU nu^es, \i'lio were almost alwa3's with him— Ethel and 
Madame de Florae, who had passed many a faithful year by an old 
man s bedside ; who would have come, as to a work of rehgion, to 
any sick couch, much more to this one, where he lay for whose life 
she would once gladly have given her own. 

But our Colonel, we all were obliged to acknowledge, was no 
more oui friend of old days. He knew us again, and was good to 

hT® Tih ’ «specially when Boy came, 

his ^d eyes hghted up with simple happiness, and, with eager 

trerabhng han^, he would seek under his bed-clothes, or in the 

pockets of lus d^sing.gown, for toys or cakes, which he Iiad caused 

P^chased for his grandson. There was a Uttle laughing. 

gown-boy of the school, to whom the 
old man had taken a great fancy. One of the symptoms of his 

conscio^ness and recovery, as we hoped, was his calling 
foi this c^ld, who pleased our friend by his archness and merry 
ways ; and who, to the old gentleman’s unfaiHng deUght, used to 
caU him Codd Colonel.’ ‘ TeU little F that cSdd Colonel 

^ gown-boy was brought to liim ; 

would listen to him for hours ; and hear aU about 
^s l^ons and ^s play ; and prattle, almost as cliildishly, about 

h eaily school-days. The boys of the school. 

It must be said, had heard the noble old gentleman’s touching 
^to^, and had aU got to know and love hi^. They came eZy 

him, and some benevolent young souls— God’s biasing on aU 

V^"*^t©d theatrical characters, and sent them 
an ^ ® giandson. The little fellow was made free 

of gown-boys, and once came thence to his grandfather in a little 

to^’a the old man hugely. Boy said he would Uke 

^ ^ ol^ enough. 

dear old friend still 

J^fefbir. ^ intervals, but would 

-f ^ consciousness returned liis love, his 

d^FlOTM I?® French mth Madame 

Rifrif- at which tmie his memory appeared to awaken with 

^ flushed, and he was a youth again, 

hi the noble careworn face. At such 

he ^ed her by her Christian name of L6onore ; he 
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courtly old words of regard aud kindness to the aged lady ; anon 
he wandered in his talk, and spoke to her as if they still were young. 
Now, as in those early days, his heart was pure ; no anger remained 
in it ; no guile tainted it ; only peace and good-will dwelt 
ill it. 

Rosey’s death had seemed to shock liim for a while when the un- 
conscious Little boy spoke of it. Before that circumstance, Clive 
had even forborne to wear mourning, lest the news should agitate 
iiis father. The Colonel remained silent and was very much dis- 
turbed all that day, but he never appeared to comprehend the 
fact quite ; and, once or twice afterwards, asked, \^y she did 
not come to see liira ? She was prevented, he supposed — she was 
prevented, he said, with a look of terror : he never once otherwise 
alluded to that unlucky tyrant of liis household, who had made 
liis last years so unhappy. 

The circumstance of Clive’s legacy he never understood ; but 
more than once spoke of Barnes to Ethel, and sent his compliments 
to liim, and said he should hke to shake him by the hand. Barnes 
Newcome never once offered to touch that honoui*ed hand, though 
his sister bore her uncle’s message to him. They came often from 
Bryanstone Square ; Mrs. Hobson even offered to sit with the 
Colonel, and read to liira, and brought him books for his improve- 
ment. But her presence disturbed him ; he cared not for her books ; 
the two nurses whom he loved faitlifully watched him ; and my 
wife and I were admitted to liim sometimes, both of whom he 
honoraed with regard and recognition. As for F. B., in order to 
be near his Colonel, did not that good fellow take up his lodging 
in Cistercian Lane, at the ‘ Red Cow ’ ? He is one whose errors, 
let us hope, shall be pardoned, ^uia multum amavit. I am sure 
he felt ten times more joy at hearing of Clive’s legacy than if thousands 
had been bequeathed to himself. May good health and good 
fortune speed him ! 

The days w’ent on, and our hopes, raised sometimes, began to 
flicker and fail. One evening the Colonel left his chair for Ws bed 
in pretty good spii-its, but passed a disturbed night, and the next 
morning was too weak to rise. Then he remained in his bed, and 
his friends visited him there. One afternoon he asked for his little 
gown-boy, aud the cliild was brought to him, and sat by the bed 
with a very awe-stricken face ; and then gathered courage, and 
tried to amuse liim by teUing liim how it was a half-holiday, and 
they were having a cricket-match with the St. Peter’s boys in the 
green, and Grey Friars was in and winning. The Colonel quite 
understood about it ; he would hke to see the game ; he had played 
many a game on that green when he was a boy. He grew excited ; 
Chve dismissed liis father’s little friend, and put a sovereign into 
his hand ; and away he ran to say that Codd Colonel had come 
into a fortune, and to buy tarts, and to see the match out. /, 
little white-haired gowm-boy ! Heaven speed you, little friend I 

After the child had gone, Thomas Newcome began to wander 
more and more. He talked louder ; he gave the word of command, 
spoke Hindustanee as if to his men. Then he spoke words in 
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French rapidly, seizing a hand that was near him, and crjang, 
‘ Toujours, toujoiirs ! ’ But it was Ethel’s hand wliieh he took. 
Ethel and Clive and the nurse were in the room with him ; the mu^e 
came to us, who were sitting in the adjoining apartment ; Madame 
de Florae was there, with my wife and Bayham. 

At the look in the woman’s countenance JIadame de Florae 
started up. ‘ He is veiy bad, he wanders a gi-eat deal,’ the nurse 
whispered. The Fi’ench lady fell instantly on her knees, and 
remained rigid in prayer. 

Some time afterwards Ethel came in \\dth a scared face to our 
pale group. ‘ He is calling for you again, dear lady,’ she said, going 
up to Madame de Florae, who was still Icneeling ; ‘ and just now 
he said he wanted Pendennis to take care of liis boy. He \\dll not 
know j'ou.’ She hid her tears as she spoke. 

She went into the room where Clive was at the bed’s foot ; the 
old man uitliin it talked on rapidly for a wliile : then again he would 
sigh and be still : once more I heard him say hurriedly, ‘ Take care 
of him when I’m in India ; ’ and then with a heart-rending voice 
he called out, ‘ L^onore, L^onore.’ She was kneeling by his side 
now. The patient’s voice sank into faint murmurs ; only a moan 
now and then annoimced that he was not asleep. 

At the usual evening liour the chapel bell began to toll, and 
Thomas Newcome’s hand outside the bed feebly beat time. And 
just as the last bell struck, a peculiar sweet smile shone over his 
face, and he lifted up his head a little, and quickly said ‘ Adsum ! ’ 
and fell back. It was the word we used at school, when names 
were called ; and lo, he, whose heart was us that of a little child, 
had answered to liis name, and stood in the presence of The Master. 

Two years ago, walking witli my children in some pleasant Belds 
near to Berne, in Switzerland, I strayed from them into a little 
wood ; and, coming out of it presentl3% told them how the story 
had been revealed to mo somehow, which for tliree-and-twenty 
months the reader lias been pleased to follow. As I write the 
last line with a rather sad heart, Pendennis and Loura, and Ethel 
and Clive fade away into Fable-land. I hardly know 'whether 
they are not true; whether' they do not live near us somewhere. 
They were alive, and I heard their voices ; but five minutes since 
was touched by their giief. And have we parted with them here 
on a sudden, and without so much as a shake of the hand ? la 

yonder line ( } which I drew with my own pen, a barrier between 

me and Hades as it were, across which I can see those figures re- 
treating and only dimly glimmering ? Before taking leave of 
Mr. Arthur Pendennis, might he not have told us whether IVliss 
Ethel mamed anybody finally ? It was provoking that ho 
should retire to the shades \iathout answei'ing that sentimental 
question. 

But though he has disappeared as irrevocably as Eurydice, 
these minor questions may settle the major one above mentioned. 
How could Pendennis have got all that information about Ethel’s 
gomgs on at Baden, and wth Lord Kew, unless she had told 
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somebody — her husband, for instance, who, having made Pendennis 
an early confidant in liis amour, gave liim the whole story ? ‘ Clive,’ 

Pendennis wri^ expressly, ‘is travelling abroad with his wife.’ 
^^’ho is that wife’? By a most monstroiis blunder, Rlr. Pendennis 
killed Lord Farintosh’s mother at one page and brought her to life 
again at another ; but Rosey, who is so lately consigned to Kensal 
Green, it is not surely with her that Clive is travelling, for then 
Jlrs. Mackenzie would probably be Nvith them to a live certainty, 
and the tour would be by no means pleasant. How could Pendennis 
have got all those private letters, etc., but that the Colonel kept 
them in a teak box, which Clive inlierited and made over to his 
friend ? My belief then is, that in Fable-land somewhere Ethel 
and Clive are living most conifortably together ; that she is immensely 
fond of his little boy, and a great deal happier now than they would 
have been had they married at first, when they took a liking to each 
other as yoimg people. That picture of J. J.’s of Mrs. Clive New- 
come (in the Ci’ystal Palace Exhibition in Fable-land) is certainly 
not in the least like Rosey, who we read was fair ; but it represents 
a tall, handsome, dark lady, who must be !Mrs. Ethel. 

Again, why did Pendennis introduce J. J. with such a flourish, 
giving us, as it were, an overture, and no piece to follow it ? J. J.’s 
liistory, let me confidentially state, has been revealed to me too, 
and may be told some of these fine siunmer months, or Christmas 
evenings, when the kind reader has leisure to hear. 

\^^iat about Sir Barnes Newcome ultimately ? My impression 
is that he is married again, and it is mj' fervent hope that his present 
wife bullies him. Mre. Mackenzie cannot have the face to keep 
that money which Clive paid over to her, beyond her lifetime ; 
and will certainly leave it and her sa\dngs to little Tommy. I 
should not be surprised if Madame de Montcontour left a smart 
legacy to the Pendennis children ; and Lord Kew stood god-father 
in case — in case Mr. and Mrs. Clive wanted such an article. But 
have they any children ? I, for my part, should like her best 
without and entirely devoted to little Tommy. But for you, 
dear friend, it is as you like. You may settle your Fable-land 
in your own fashion. Anything you like happens in Fable-land. 
Wicked folks die d propos (for instance, that death of Lady Kew 
was most artful, for if she had not died, don’t you see that Ethel 
would have married Lord Farintosh the next week ?) — annoying 
folks are got out of the way ; the poor are rewarded — the \ipstarts 
are set down in Fable-land — the frog bursts with wicked rage, the 
fox is caught in his trap, the lamb is rescued from the wolf, and so 
forth, just in the nick of time. And the poet of Fable-land rewards 
and punishes absolutely. He splendidly deals out bags of sovereigns, 
which won’t buy anytliing ; belabours wicked backs with awful 
blows, which do not hurt ; endows heroines with preternatural 
beauty, and creates heroes, w’ho, if ugly sometimes, yet possess 
a thousand good qualities, and usually end by being immensely 
rich ; makes the hero and heroine happy at last, and happy ever 
after. Ah, happy, harmless, Fable-land, where these things are I 
Friendly reader ! may you and the author meet there on some 
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futme day ! He hopes so ; as he yet keeps a lingering hold of your 
hand, and bids you farewell with a land heart. 


Paris ; 28 June, 1866. 


THE END 




